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INTRODUCTIOK 


It  has  been  suggested  I  should  write  an 
Introduction;  but^  surely,  if  my  book  cannot 
introduce  itself  into  the  good  graces  of  my 
readers,  all  I  can  say  in  its  favour  will  little 
avail.  But  this  much  I  must  say,  that  from 
beginning  to  ending  (with  exception,  I  think, 
of  four  pieces — ^the  ''Phantasy''  and  three 
Paraphrases)  the  ideas,  as  well  as  compositions, 
are  altogether  original ;  and,  as  I  have  reiterated 
throughout  my  Poems,  and  in  my  Pre&ces  to 
each  book — 

If  there's  want  of  rhyme,  or  want  of  sense, 
'Twas  writ  for  pastime,  not  for  pence. 

But  having  had,  in  years  by-gone,  the  happy 
facility  of  versifying,  the  essays  of  Poesy  were, 
to  ine,  a  g^reat  source  of  not  only  amusement,  but 
improvement,  and  solace  to  my  mind  in  many 
lonely  hour  and  watchful  vig^;  and  now,  at 
this  late  period  of  my  life,  I  have  resolved  to 
print  them — for  having  a  number  of  diaries, 
journals,  and  metrical  compositions,  opening  u^^ 
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in  a  manner^  not  only  my  external  circumstances, 
but  also  my  inner  life,  for  nearly  forty-six  years 
past.  I  thought  'twas  very  likely,  when  I  am 
gone  hence,  these — to  me  the  solace  of  many  a 
lonely  hour — may  all  be  treated  as  rubbish,  and 
waste  paper  to  light  the  fire,  or  eren  for  meaner 
purposes.  So  now,  on  their  own  merits,  they 
sink  or  swim  I  Perhaps  they  may  come  under 
the  '^Plimsollian '^  Act,  and  be  condemned  as 
'' unseaworthy.^'  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  a 
gratification  to  me,  on  reading  these  over,  when 
correcting  for  the  press,  to  find  that,  in  my 
multifarious  Poetical  Essays  of  earlier  days,  I 
do  not  think  I  have  written  a  sentence  that 
the  most  tender  conscience,  or  most  fastidious 
moralist  may  find  fault  with. 

S0|  now,  go  forth  to  the  world,  lov'd  offspring  of  mine ; 

Go  forth !  and  though  critic  survey  thee — 
Though  they  cavil  and  carp  at  each  error  of  thine, 
While  rigid  reviewers  condemn  every  line 
Where  the  genius  of  Science  has  deigned  not  to  shine — 

Yet  wiU  not  their  censure  dismay  me  1 


.  R.  PETER. 


d2,  YicTOSiA  Park  Road, 
J)0Cfimber,  1874. 


DEDICATION. 


TJnto  Thy  Mbmort,  Dear  Departed  One! 
"Who  wert  to  me,  for  more  than  three  decades. 
The  fidthf ul  partner  of  my  life's  career ; 
The  sharer  of  mj  pleasures  and  my  joys — 
Of  all  my  griefs  and  sorrows  the  consoler ; 
In  every  time  of  tronhle  and  affliction, 
Jiy  solace  and  my  comforter ;  to  me 
Thon  ever  wert  as  a  green  oasis — 
In  this  drear  zarah  of  life's  wilderness. 
And  parch'd  and  barren  all  seems  now  to  me— 
•Scarce  a  green  spot  to  rest  my  weary  eyes — 
Except  when  fond  rememhrazLce,  looking  back, 
JSees,  through  the  vista  of  long  by-gone  years. 
Thy  dear  loved  form,  forever  resting  there, 
•Shedding  a  radiance  on  what  now  doth  seem 
The  dreary  gloom  of  by-past  vanishad  years. 
And  oh,  my  **  Bi&rtha  !'*  when  I  look  around 
And  view,  what  once  was  unto  me  and  thee. 
Our  children  dear,  and  all  who  welcome  came. 
As  visitants,  unto  our  once  loved  home — 
"Then,  then,  the  home  of  comfort,  peace,  and  joy 
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There  I  behold  memoiials  of  the  past ; 

And  I  could  fancy,  ever  flitting  round, 

Thy  spirit.    Oh,  my  darling !  my  dear  wife. 

But  that  I  do  with  ^th's  bright  eyes  behold  thee^ 

As  now  thou  art  amongst  the  white  robed  throng, 

Thy  spirit  there,  with  sainted  ones  in  heaven. 

Thy  once  loved  form — in  Abney  Cemetery — 

Now  mouldering  into  dust — ^thy  presence  hem — 

With  me  as  I  write  this,  and  dedicate — 

Unto  thy  cherished  memory  these  effusions 

Of  my  once  fertile  muse— now  silent  long ! 

But  oh !  how  oft  in  years  by-gone  have  we. 

With  mutual  pleasure,  pondered  o'er  each  theme 

Hy  fancy  pictured,  or  my  sea-bom  muse 

Essayed  to  rhyme.    And  now  but  a  brief  year 

Since  thou  didst  leave  me— since  thou  wentest  home ; 

O  may  I  follow  soon  ! — if  that  same  hope, 

Which  buoyed  thee  up,  which  cheer'd  thee  in  departing,. 

May  but  be  mine ;  and  then  with  thee  to  tune 

A  nobler  lyre,  and  frame  more  glorious  strains, 

With  the  redeemed,  to  Christ  our  Lord,  in  heaven. 

B.  P.- 
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POEMS. 


BOOK    FIRST. 


BEFLEOTIONS  ON  SEEING  THE  STEWARD  KILL 

A  HEN  AT  SEA. 

Sunday,  lO^A  July^  1836. 

(This  is  the  first  of  my  rhyming  eompositiom  eommittsd  to  pap$r)» 


I  saw  the  fowl  from  tke  hencoop  bore—  •  U^  ^  ■ '  * 
For  of  such  morals  I  take  heed —  ,'  .   f  I 

Its  slender  neck  in  sunder  tore,      ,  .'''-'  \  ' 

And  shortly  after  it  was  dead. 

*Tis  thus  with  men  they  eat  and  drink,        / 

And  this  life's  pleasures  doth  enjoy, 
And  there  are  but  very  few  {Hat  think 

That  earthly  pleasures  e*er  will  cloy. 

There  are  but  very  few  that  think 

How  soon,  soon,  they  must  die, 
Others  stand  tottering  on  the  brink  - 

Of  a  vast  eternity. 

Their  minds  are  not  oppress*d  with  fear,  ' 

They  happy  look  and  gay, 
Till  death,  Hke  a  ruthless  tyrant,  tears 

Them  from  this  house  of  clay. 

How  many  myriads  are  hurried  off 

When  revelling  in  life's  pleasures. 
Who  at  religion  oft  did  scoff 

Bound  up  in  earthly  treasures. 

And,  ah !  how  many  great  there  are 

That  respect  to  religion  pay, 
But  procrastinating  still  defer  / 

It  to  some  future  day.  ;■   •. 
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They're  hurried  from  this  life  away 
To  meet  their  final  doom. 

Either  to  enjoy  an  endless  day 
Or  a  dark  eternal  gloom. 

Lord,  by  thy  grace,  my  soul  xmbind 
From  sin  and  set  me  free, 

And  grant  when  death  come  I  find 
My  Saviour,  Lord  in  thee. 


ODE  TO  THE  TULLIALAN   OLD  KIEK. 
Composed  Wednesday t  nth  Atigtut,  at  anchor  off  Settra  Krou* 


Behold !  Where  yonder  Kirk,  in  ruins,  lies, 
Whose  lofty  steeple  once  tower'd  to  the  skies ; 

'cj^T".    f  '^xA  But  of  its  weather-beat  roof  dismantled,  now 
, '    •Ct'  ^  It"  spires  and  aisles  in  ruins  are  laid  low. 
j!-'^  Ah !  Where  is  now  the  venerated  bell, 

-'  For  thousands  that  hath  often  toU'd  the  knell 

Of  their  departure  from  this  house  of  clay. 
Or  warned  them  oft  on  God's  returning  clay ; 
Within  his  sacred  mansion  to  repair, 
Ajid  spend  his  day  in  fervent  praise  and  prayer. 
Where  is  the  cock  which  to  the  wind  oft  veer'd  ? 
Where  is  the  pulpit  which  on  high  was  rear'd  P 
Where  are  the  men  who  from  that  sacred  place 
Have  often  told  of  Christ's  redeeming  grace  ? 

r,    *}  Where  is  the  "  CJolliers*  Laft,"  that  had  its  name 

i^  \  From  those  coal  miners  yhich  ofttimes  there  came  P 

Where  is  the  "  laft "  before  the  pulpit  placed, 
Whose  foremost  seats  with  gentry  oft  were  graced  P 
Where's  now  the  **  Sailozn'  Laft,"  where  often  came 
Those  hardy  men  who  plough  the  stormy  main, 
Where  oftentimes  the  home  returned  tar, 
Would  view  those  scenes  he  long'd  for  when  a£ar  P 
Where  is  the  ship  which  from  the  ceiling  hung. 
Whose  sails  were  fann'd  by  breath  of  those  who  sung 
Melodious  praises  to  their  Heavenly  King, 
And  made  the  aisles  with  loud  hosannas  ring  P  \ 

^  Where  nowia^all  the  congregated  hosts, 

The  threshold  of  these  doors  who've  often  crossed ; 
For  thrice  full  seventy  years  since  it  was  rear'd 
What  alterations  in  that  time  appeared  P 
Alas !  Now  nought  but  the  bare  wall  appears, 
AM  mouldering  down  by  devastating  years ; 
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And  the  old  bell,  which  in  the  steeple  hung,  .    /u ' 

That  often  on  a  Sabbath  morning  rung,  ';  I  t     c   ^ 

Tom  from  the  plaee,  for  ayes  been  iti  home,  ^i  *-     .  /•  j     ' 

To  grace  the  steeple  of  a  nobler  dome.        C^        p  '  - 

The  weather-cock  which  did  the  spire  adorn. 

And  long  had  tum'd  his  face  to  every  storm, 

Like  his  contemporary's,  now  laid  low, 

Or  mould'ring  into  dust  among  the  bones  below. 

The  pulpit  where  the  preachers  used  to  stand 

Tom  from  its  place  by  sacreligious  hand 

Of  man ;  who,  ofttimes  with  relentless  hate, 

0*ertums  the  church  or  spreads  dissentions  through  the 

state. 
The  sacred  preachers  now  no  more  are  seen, 
The  turf  above  their  heads,  hath  long  grown  green. 
Their  spirits  gone  to  join  the  hosts  above. 
And  there  for  ever  praise  redeeming  love. 
The  aisles  are  now  decay'd,  as  all  thin^  must, 
And  mould'ring,  crumbling,  into  pristine  dust ; 

/    And  the  three  "  lafts  "  that  did  the  church  adorn, 

,      And  have  for  ages  back  the  assembly  borne, 
By  reckless  hands  have  been  asimder  torn 
And  in  the  sexton*B  fire  did  blazing  bum. 
And  of  those  men  who  fill'd  the  ''Sailor's  Laft," 
"Whom  stormy  winds  did  o'er  the  ocean  waft, 
Bome  of  them  now  lie  low  beneath  the  wave, 
And  some  in  foreign  lands  have  found  a  grave. 
And  those  who  at  their  native  home  did  die, 
In  the  churchyard  close  to  the  church  ^doth  lie,  «     '    ' 

And  even  of  all  things  the  ship  is  not  alone. 
For  a  different  change  it  hath  now  undergone. 
It  was  taken  from  the  damp  and  cold  church  wall 
To  grace  the  festive  scenes  of  the  "  Sailors'  Hall ;" 
Ana  instead  of  the  breath  of  praise  that  ascends 
Unto  heaven,  the  belly  of  its  sails  now  extends 
With  the  gentle  brealJi  of  the  songster's  voice. 
Or  with  music,  or  with  the  B>|cchanal's  noise. 
Or  with  the  light  airs  of  the  fair  one's  glances 
As  quietly  she  trips  through  the  jojrous  dances,  y   >.         '     ..  , 
And  as  those  who  oft  fanned  its  sails  before,  \  J'    .  ^     ^'     > 
But  with  different  son^,  are  no  more,  '     \  ■ 

So  shall  all  those  who  in  revelling  delight  '   / . 

Soon  with  them  in  the  clay  cold  grave  unite. 
How  many  that  in  youths'  mom  I  have  known. 
Pair  ones,  that  appeared  like  roses  full  blown,         ^ 
Who  then  thought  their  pleasures  would  never  decay, 
With  sweet  smiling  faces  felt  happy  and  gay. 
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Ah !  Now  they're  all  faded,  all  withered  away, 
As  flowers  in  a  scorching  autumnal  day ; 
And  many  of  my  comrades  with  whom  I  have  walked 
O'er  graves,  and  on  Sunday  through  the  churchyard 

stalked.  *) 

And  the  epitaphs  read  on  each  moss  grown  stone,        .^  . 
LitUe  thinking  the  case  would  soon  be  their  own.    ^ 
Ah  !  where  are  they  all  the  once  youtl^ul  and  gay  ? 
They  are  fled  as  the  dew  beneath  Sol's  scorching  ray. 
And  of  my  companions,  once  youthful  and  fair, 
In  Kincardine  churchyard  some  are  buried  there ; 
Many  of  them  now  in  that  burial  ground  rot, 
By  Mends  once  loved  dear  now  entirely  forgot.  J        ^ 
And  some  of  them  too  hath  found  a  deep  grave   A^^^  ' 
Far  under  the  dark  blueand  stormy  wave ; 
But  'tis  no  matter  whore  or  what  be  our  tomb, 
If  in  the  churchyard  or  'neath  ocean's  dark  gloom. 
For  the  arch  angel's  trump  with  tremendous  sound, 
From  ocean's  f oimdations  shall  backward  rebound ; 
The  descendants  of  Adam  from  under  the  ground. 
Both  righteous  and  wicked  shall  rise  from,  their  grave. 
And  the  mandate  of  him,  who  died,  mankind  to  save. 
Shall  call  sleeping  myriads  from  under  the  wave. 


REFLECTIONS   ON  SEEING  KINCARDINE  NEW- 
CHURCH    BUILT    WHERE    PRIMROSE'S   WHISKEY 
DISTILLERY  ONCE  STOOD. 

Composed  Sunda^f  21«<  Attgitst,  at  anchor  off  St,  George^ Sy 

JRiver  Sestors, 

Lo  !  What  a  contrast,  to  my  eyes,  appears. 
What  changes  wrought  in  space  of  a  few  years, 
For  where  this  sacied  mansion  now  is  built. 
Once  stood  a  nursery  for  crime  and  guilt. 
What  man  would  thought  that  a  church  ever  should 
Been  reared  whore  a  distillery  once  stood  P 
For  instead  of  coolers,  tims,  and  glowiiag  fires. 
Stands  now  the  place,  where  sacred  awe  inspires, 
The  thinking  mind  with  reverential  dread. 
When  they  the  threshhold  of  God's  house  do  tread. 

I  little  thought  when  in  my  youthful  years, 
My  mind  divested  of  all  paltry  f eara. 
When  the  distillery  did  in  ruins  lie, 
Its  aged  frame  seemed  tottering  from  on  high, 
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Then  with  the  daring  mind  of  reckless  youth, 

I'd  fearless  cross  its  trcach'rous  shaking  roof ; 

Then  over  the  rotten  rafters  from  above 

I*d  climb  to  catch  the  inoflFensive  dove, 

Or  steal  the  unfledged  sparrows  from  their  nest 

Ere  yet  they  scarcely  were  with  feathers  dressed. 

Fearless  of  danger,  o'er  the  roof  we'd  go, 

Unheedful  of  the  yawning  gnlph  below, 

For  if  we  made  but  an  unguarded  stride 

A  certain  fate  below  would  us  betide ; 

But  then  the  reckless  boyhood  of  soul, 

Unawed  by  fear,  no  danger  could  control. 

I  little  thought  that  in  so  short  a  space 

No  signs  of  a  distillery  here  to  trace, 

Or  where  in  youthful  frolics  oft  I  trod 

In  a  few  years  should  be  a  Church  of  God.  9 

Where  are  those  chimnies  surpassing  high,  fVt^'p  ^ 

That  for  long  threatene^"every  passer  by  ?  ' 

They  are  all  torn  from  their  high  elevation, 

Perhaps  to  fill  some  low  degraded  station, 

And  in  their  place  a  modem  structure's  reared, 

A  house  where  God  is  worshipped  and  revered, 

Instead  of  drunken  men  with  whiskey  filled. 

Which  near  this  spot  from  coolers  oft  they  swill' d, 

A  different  meeting  brings  the  people  here 

To  serve  their  God  in  holy  reverent  fear. 

Instead  of  drunkard's  voice  the  song  of  praise 

On  this  same  place  now  to  their  God  they  raise. 

What  various  changes  in  our  life  we  see, 

Yet  such  a  change  as  this  sure  good  must  be, 

For  if  distilleries  were  to  churches  turned 

Sins  of  this  land  would  be  but  seldom  mourned. 

'llien  I'll  advise  all  good  intentioned  people 

To  turn  distilleries  into  church  and  steeple ; 

And  may  all  folks  from  this,  a  lesson  learn, 

And  act  as  the  wise  folks  of  Kincardine. 


ODE  TO  COALGETSIDE. 

imposed  Sunday,  21  at  August,  at  anchor  off  St,  George's. 

My  native  place,  all  hail  fair  Coalgetside, 
WTiat  varying  changes  doth  thee  still  betide. 
Since  twenty-one  years,  when  it  first  was  said 
That  I  was  bom  beneath  the  lime  tree's  ^hsiitb. 
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There  stands  the  house,  in  which  my  mother  bore 

Eleven  children,  three  are  now  no  more ; 

In  infancy  one  of  her  daughters  died, 

Her  second  son,  who  was  her  joy  and  pride, 

A  comely  lad,  a  sailor  too  was  he. 

In  youth  was  drowned  in  Baltic's  furious  sea. 

Another  infant  son  who  drew  his  breath 

For  twenty  hours,  then  yielded  up  to  death. 

Out  of  eleven,  eight  are  left  aUve, 

Three  daughters  and  five  sons  do  yet  survive. 

Whose  absence  often  causes  her  to  weep. 

For  they  are  workers  on  the  mighty  deep. 

A  sailor  too,  the  youngest  of  them,  I 

Now  view  the  place  of  my  nativity. 

The  house  still  stands  wherein  we  aU  wer^  bom. 

But  all  around  looks  wretched  and  forlorn. 

What  various  alterations  now  appears. 

Wrought  in  the  space  of  one-and-twenty  years ; 

Of  all  the  houses  only  four  remain. 

And  wooden  props,  Macauly's  house  sustain. 

And  of  Oraignock,  which  many  colliers  reared, 

No  signs  of  it  has  to  my  eyes  appeared. 

Where  once  did  bum  the  cheerful  blazing  hearth. 

Has  by  the  plough  been  turned  into  earth. 

What  strange  sensations  in  my  mind  arise. 

While  scenes  familiar  open  to  my  eyes. 

The  Lead  still  runs  its  undeviatmg  course, 

By  Babbie  Thomson's  house  from  its  first  source ; 

Beneath  the  Bourtree,  it  glides  swiftly  by 

Kincardine  town  with  water  to  supply. 

There  in  my  childish  days,  oft  have  I  stray'd 

And  pou'd  the  gowans  in  the  sunny  glade ; 

There  from  the  bushes  I  have  wanton  fell 

'Mong  the  long  g^rass  that  grows  round  Aaron's  well. 

And  often  in  l^e  joy  of  childish  glee 

I've  pou'd  the  berries  frae  the  redden  tree. 

Through  those  fair  fields  I've  often  wander'd  o'er. 

And  sported  on  those  green,  in  the  days  of  yore. 

I  left  those  scenes  when  I  was  four  years  old. 

But  to  my  mind  still  mem'ry  doth  unfold, 

Those  scenes  of  childhood  and  puerile  joy, 

Ere  rankling  care  did  yet  my  soul  annoy. 

And  still  remembrance  by  past  scene  can  trace 

To  memory  dear  which  time  will  ne'er  efface. 
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ACCIDENTS  AT  SEA. 
Composed  Friday^  26M  Auguttf  at  anchor  off  St,  O&orgt^s. 

While  memory,  itill  tenacioas,  doth  xenew 
Bemembrances  of  many  a  by-past  scene, 

Then  retrospection  of  times  will  review 
Perils  of  the  deep  where  I  have  often  been. 

By  aid  of  memory  111  try  to  recall 

Dangers  at  sea  which  I  have  witnessed ; 

And  there  is  one  which  lately  did  be&dl, 
And  still  deop  on  my  mind  is  impressed. 

T'was  in  a  brig,  as  up  the  Straits*  we  sailed, 
Minorca's  Isle  one  morning  we  descried. 

And  as  proyisions  with  ns  had  nigh  fail'd 
We  went  into  Alahon  to  get  supplied. 

On  Thursday  morning  we  left  Fort  Mahon, 
The  wind  from  the  north-west  did  gently  blow ; 

Now  for  Corfu  our  course  kept  steady  on, 
And,  with  all  sail  set,  onward  did  we  go. 

The  gradual  breeze  increased  into  a  gale. 
Our  sails  we  did  reduce  accordingly 

From  lofty  royals,  to  dose  reef  d  top  sails, 
While  after  us  the  sea  rolled  heavily. 

And,  as  we  fast  drew  on  to  Sicilly*s  Isle, 
The  angry  storm  with  force  augmented  blew, 

As  on  that  coast  lay  many  a  hidden  wile. 
Our  top  sails  we  took  in,  and  hove  ship  too. 

The  mountain  billows  furiously  did  roll, 
^    Seem'd  threatening  to  engulph  us  instantly ; 
And  though  we  deeply  laden  were  with  coal. 
Yet  when  hove  t<x)  our  brig  lay  very  dry. 

With  unabated  force  the  gale  did  blow ; 

On  Saturday  8  p.m.  hove  too  we  were  ; 
The  starboard  watch  for  four  hours*  sleep  did  go. 

In  Morpheus*  arms  to  banish  every  care. 

As  I  was  of  the  little  band  that  kept 

The  starboard  watch,  I  also  went  below- 
Down  to  the  forecastle— and  there  I  slept, 
But  for  what  time  I  don't  exactly  know. 

t  

*  Mediterranean,  in  the  Margeret  O^vie,  October,  1886. 
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lliree  stamps  on  deck  which  o'er  the  ship  did  riAg, 
*' All  hands  make  sail !"  a  voice  did  loudly  cry ; 

Out  of  our  beds  we  then  did  quickly  spring, 
And  upon  deck  as  fast  as  we  could  hie. 

Then  what  a  scene  terrific  met  our  eyes ! 

The  breakers  on  Keith's  Heef  we  plain  could  see 
The  angry  look  of  storm  o'er  clouded  skies, 

And  broken  water  foaming  on  our  lee. 

Eeef  d  foresail,  close  reef'd  top  sails  quick  we  set. 

Although  it  blew  with  unabated  force. 
And  when  our  brig  before  the  wind  did  get, 

Then  we  steer'd  on,  about  a  south-east  course. 

Sunday,  that  direful  mom,  was  ushered  in 
With  awful  noise  of  tempest,  that  swept  by 

In  threatening  moods,  and  with  the  noisesome  din 
Of  angry  water  rolling  furiously. 

On  Sunday  mom,  'twas  our  mid  watch  on  deck. 
From  twelve  to  four,  when  to  the  wheel  I  came. 

There  with  the  regent  rudder  for  the  check. 
And  her  tempestuous  sallies  to  reclaim.. 

And  oft  I  Icok'd,  while  I  was  at  the  helm, 

At  seas  tremendous  without  control. 
Which  every  instant  threatened  to  o'erwhelm. 

As  after  us  they  furiously  did  roll. 

Foam  crested  waves,  by  stormy  winds  impelled, 
Came  rushing  amain,  threatening  to  drown 

Our  poor  devoted  brig ;  stiU  on  we  held 
Our  south-east  course  in  spite  of  tempest's  frown. 

At  four  a.m.,  our  stand  on  deck  being  o'er, 
The  larboard  watch  were  call'd,  when  up  they  came 

On  deck ;  the  helm  relieved,  of  them  were  four. 
And  the  chief  mate,  "John  Yelton"  was  his  name. 

And  still  the  stormv  winds  did  louder  blow. 
Now  on  the  frothy  biUow  tops  we're  bore, 

Now  ploughing  headlong  downward  we  did  po» 
While  dashing  waves  around  did  harsher  roar. 

Urged  on  by  ruffian  billows,  raging  blasts. 
Which  from  dark  clouds  incessantly  did  pour. 

Though  deeply  laden  too  our  good  brig  wast, 
Yet  still  progressing  six  knots  every  hour. 
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The  8tarl)oard  watch  relieved,  off  deck  they  go 
Down  to  their  berths — there,  in  the  arms  of  sleep, 

To  drown  all  care  in  a  few  hours*  repose — 
While  careful  ship  mates,  watch  on  dock,  do  keep. 

While  in  the  forecastle  I  sleeping  lay, 

Luird  to  repose  by  the  harsh  tempest's  roar. 

And  slept  as  sonndly  on  a  bed  of  hay, 
As  many  did  on  beds  of  dovvn  ashore. 

Boused  from  repose,  by  a  tremendous  crash 
Which  made  our  brig  to  reel — "But  what's  that  now 

I  hear  on  deck  ?'* — it  is  the  violent  rush 
Of  furious  waters  hastening  to  the  prow ! 

Whence  came  that  awful,  that  tremendous  shock  ? 

I  thought  we  had  down,  stem  foremost,  gone ; 
I  knew — was  sure,  it  could  not  be  a  rock — 

But  what  it  was  I  now  could  guess  upon. 

She  lurch'd  to  port,  the  waters  roll*d  away ; 

I  rushed  on  deck,  I  heard  a  grievous  moan ; 
Two  of  our  men— who  o'er  the  windlass  lay — 

Cried  out,  "  Haste  up,  my  boys  !  We're  gone !  we're 
gone!" 

Lo  !  what  an  a\^'f  ul  scene  did  then  present 
Itself,  to  my  surprised  wondering  eyes ; 

Midst  frothy  foam  she  lay,  nor  onward  went. 
But  almost  motionless  short  time  she  lies. 

.1  thought  these  two  were  left  of  all  the  watch, 
And  that  the  sea  had  swept  the  rest  away ; 

With  fearful  heart  I  crossed  the  fore  hatch. 
There,  'neath  the  windlass,  Mr.  Yelton  lay. 

On  his  face  he  lay ;  I  caird>  no  answer  given ; 

I  raised  him  from  the  deck  and  tum'd  him  o'er ; 
Then,  such  a  sight  the  stoutest  heart  would  riven ; 

His  head  and  face  was  clotted  all  with  gore. 

IJpon  his  head  he  had  received  a  blow. 
His  mangled  head  was  covered  o'er  with  blood ; 

I  let  him  lay  there  then  aft  I  did  go 
Where  at  the  shattered  wheel  our  captain  stood. 

A  mountain  sea  aboard  of  us  had  broke 
Right  o'er  the  taffrail  whence  it  did  begin, 

And  wheel  and  binnacle  in  pieces  shook ; 
The  sky  light,  and  companion  door  stovQ  in. 
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Part  of  the  bulwarks  too,  were  washed  away, 

The  afterhold  and  cabin  mostly  flll'd, 
And,  while  the  water  in  the  cabin  lay, 

Part^of  our  biscuit  and  proTisions  spill'd. 

When  the  sea  struck  us  'twas  near  six  o'clock. 
The  mate  did  see  and  tried  its  rage  to  shun ; 

And  when  upon  the  taffrail  it  had  broke. 
He  forward  in  the  starboard  side  did  run. 

Beneath  the  windlass  him  the  sea  did  wash 
Against  the  end  of  the  kedge  anchor  stock. 

His  neck  bone  broken  was  with  the  fell  crash, 
The  scull  above  his  left  eye  too  was  broke. 

When  the  watch  came  on  deck  we  quick  did  flee. 
Foresail  and  topsails  nimbly  up  did  clew ; 

We  watch'd  the  slant,  and  put  the  helm  alee. 
Then  under  close  reef  d  trysail  hove  ship  too. 

We  carried  the  mate  aft  to  the  qaarter  deck ; 

Those  who  were  hurt,  convey'd  them  all  below ; 
All  morning  we  were  clearing  up  the  wreck 

Which  did  the  force  of  stormy  billows  show. 

The  wreck  was  cleared  away,  the  ship  pump'd  out, 
Then  we  had  leisure  .time  awhile  to  think 

How  this  dire  circumstance  was  brought  about. 
How  near  we  were  unto  death's  awfal  brink. 

The  harsh  loud  noise  of  angry  ocean's  roar. 
The  howling  voice  of  loud  tempestous  winds. 

The  foaming  billow  tops  by  storms  upbore 
Made  serious  thoughts  arise  within  my  mind. 

But  neither  stormy  winds  nor  ocean's  frown. 
Nor  angry  billows  could  my  soul  dismay ; 

For  these  were  scenes  familiar  to  me  grown. 
And  now  as  common  as  the  calmest  day. 

• 

'Twas  the  sad  remains  of  "  Mr.  Yelton"  lay 
Still  on  the  deck — where  first  we  had  convey'd 

Him  in  the  mom — but  now  o'er  his  cold  clay 
Inanimate,  were  death's  pale  ensigns  spread. 

His  last  remains,  I,  in  my  hammoek  sew'd, 
Which  served  for  coffin,  winding  sheet,  and  shroud ; 

His  funeral  knell  was  the  loud  winds,  which  blow'd 
In  angry  gusts  from  the  dark  passing  cloud. 
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At  eleven  a  jn.  his  body  to  the  deep 
We  did  commit ;  o'er  him  the  stormy  wave 

And  foaming  seas  in  angry  murmurs  sweep. 
And  howhng  storms  sing  o'er  the  sailor's  grave. 

Ah !  What  is  life  ?  'tis  hut  a  fleeting  show, 
Man's  time  on  earth  is  nought  but  cares  and  pain. 

He  rose  this  mom  in  health  and  manhood  glow. 
But  now  lies  sleeping  'neath  the  stormy  main. 

The  last  sad  job  which  shipmates  can  perform 
Being  o'er,  the  angry  waves  seem'd  if  appeased. 

Toward  the  evening  moderate  grew  the  storm. 
The  wrath  of  angry  billows  greatly  eased. 

Next  morning  the  rude  storms  had  nearly  ceaied. 
Once  more  we  set  the  lofty  swelling  seals, 

like  to  the  imprisoned  bird  from  cag^  released 
So  darts  our  brig  urged  on  by  gentle  gales. 

This  direful  storm  brings  fresh  before  my  view 
A  similar  gale,  in  which,  eight  months  before, 

A  fatal  chance  befell  one  of  our  crew 
As  on  before  the  raging  seas  we  were  bore. 

'Twas  in  a  brig,  from  Alexandria*  sailed. 
Bound  for  Barbadoes,  that  great  isle  of  fame. 

And  our  good  brig  from  that  fair  island  hail'd. 
And  had  the  fair  Barbadian  for  her  name. 

We  left  Cape  Henry  off  Chesapeke  Bay 
While  a  strong  gale  from  the  northward  did  blow, 

About  the  first  of  March,  on  Saturday, 
But  what  day  of  the  month  I  now  aon*t  know. 

On  Monday  mom  the  gale  increased  with  force. 
With  close  roef'd  topsails  and  reef'd  foresail — then 

We  scudding  were — while  stormy  tempests  hoarse 
Urged  us  mipetuous  o'er  the  foamy  main. 

While  darken'd  clouds  with  fury  seemed  to  hurl 

On  us  alone  all  the  outrageous  gale, 
We  ordered  were  our  topsails  for  to  furl. 

And  keep  her  scudding  under  the  foresail. 


*  Bifltrict  of  Columbia,  State  of  Yiiginia,  situated  on  the  b^nk  of 
the  Fotomao  Biver,  about  200  miles  from  the  sea. 
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Aloft  to  the  main  topsail  we  did  go — 

The  mate  aud  two  hands  on  the  starhoard  side — 

As  the  particulars  I  must  let  you  know, 
I  and  another  on  larboard  aid  abide. 

I  in  the  "bunt,  he  out  at  the  yardarm, 

I  called  him  to  make  haste  hand  in  his  sail, 

But  presently  I  felt  a  great  alarm 
"When  I  beheld  him  from  the  yard  to  fail. 

I  grasp'd  him  with  one  hand  with  t'other  gripp'd 
The  topmast  rigging  fast  till  others  came, 

Then  from  the  ys^  him  to  the-top  we  slipp'd, 
And  with  a  rope  lower' d  him  on  deck  again. 

But  in  that  time  all  animation  left 

His  pallid  heart— for  lifeless  now  he  was — 

Of  every  vital  spark  of  life  bereft ; 

But  we  could  never  learn  nor  judge  the  cause. 

We  thought  it  might  have  been  apoplexy, 
Or  other  fit,  to  sailors  most  unknown ; 

But  not  a  sign  of  life  at  all  made  he 
When  from  the  topsail  yard  we  lower'd  him  down. 

Food  for  the  ravenous  sharks  ho  soon  became. 

For  in  the  sea  we  shortly  buried  him, 
His  bones  lie  whitening  in  the  abyss  of  main. 

Where  the  huge  monsters  of  the  deep  do  swim. 

Such  scenes  as  these  the  thinking  mind  must  fill 
With  serious  thoughts,  with  reverential  awe, 

Of  that  dread  Grod,  by  whose  Almighty  will 
Tempestuous  winds  arise,  and  learn  his  law. 

What  countless  myriads  in  the  boundless  deep 
Far,  far,  in  ocean  depths  have  found  a  grave  ; 

There  shall  they  lay  till  he  alone  who  keeps 
The  world  shall  call  them  from  beneath  the  wave. 


ON  DEATH. 

Composed  Sunday,  2Bth  August,  at  anchor  off  St.  George^a, 

Oh  death !  thou  pale  tyrant,  I  dread  not  thy  sway — 
Though  compassed  thou  art  with  impenetrable  gloom, 

Though  festering  corruption  and  rankling  decay 
Attend  on  thee  in  thy  dark  palace  the  tomb. 
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Though  servants  innumerable  ^ait  thy  commaady 
To  carry  poor  victims  to  thy  dark  domain ; 

"While  every  disease,  an  implacable  band, 
The  horrors  increase  of  thy  terrible  reign. 

Oh,  ruthless  destroyer,  shouldst  thou  stand  airay'd 
Against  me  with  direful  disease  in  thy  rear, 

Tet  my  soul  at  the  sight  will  not  be  dismayed, 
Though  excruciating  pains  my  body  may  tear. 

Though  the  blessed  Bedeomer,  who,  mankind  to  save. 
Thy  bitterness  tasted,  in  bondage  was  held. 

By  thee  in  the  dark  silent  gloom  of  the  grave. 
Yet  the  dawn  of  third  mom  His  victory  beheld. 

Thy  proud  chains  He  broke  and  triumphantly  rose. 
Despising  thy  power  and  disjpelling  thy  gloom ; 

For  mankind  conquering  all  spiritual  foes. 
The  light  of  His  love  sheds  a  ray  o'er  the  tomb. 

In  Him  I  do  trust  that  when  life's  journey's  o'er. 
And  my  body  obsequiously  own  thy  dark  reign. 

That  my  soul  then  unfettered  to  regions  shall  soar, 
Where  no  more  shall  be  felt  care,  sorrow,  or  pam. 

Then  my  soul  triumphant  exulting  shall  sing 
While  on  wings  of  love  to  my  «fesus  I  fly ; 

Ah !  Death,  thou  usurper,  where  now  is  thy  sting  ? 
And,  proud  boasting  grave,  where*s  thy  victory  ? 

Thou  fell  tyrant  death  that  for  ages  enjoy*d 
The  sway  o'er  mortality,  I  hope  soon  to  see. 

Even  thou,  the  destroyer,  for  ever  destroyed 
By  Him  who  once  captive  led  captivity. 


STANZAS  ON  AFRICA. 
Composed  Saturday,  September  Zrd, 

In  the  brig  Charlotte  "Wylie,  as  at  anchor  we  lay 
Off  Afric's  coast,  where  the  trophical  tide 

Of  Atlantic's  blue  waves  rushes  into  the  bay 
Wherein  River  Sestors  doth  rapidly  glide. 

'Twas  then  lonely  musing  on  deck  as  I  wander, 
The  silence  of  night  only  broke  by  the  roar 

Of  the  heavy  sea  swell,  which  in  fury  meander. 
Or  of  the  white  surf  dashing  loud  on  the  shore. 
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Why  IB  it|  thought  I,  that  Afric's  poor  children 
For  ages  have  home  and  do  still  wear  the  cbain 

Of  slavery  degrading  ?  The  thought  is  hewild'ring 
How  that  £ey  so  long  unenlightened  remain. 

But,  alas !  where  yon  palm  tree  on  high  doth  uprear 
Its  form,  where  yon  cotton  tree  branches  around^ 

The  poor  darkened  natives  there  never  did  hear 
Of  a  Saviour,  or  listened  the  glad  gospel  sound. 

There  how  can  they  know  that  a  Baviour  is  given  P 
Or  how  can  they  trust  an  European's  word 

Who  the  ties  of  humanity  asunder  have  riven. 
By  negroes  are  hated,  despised,  and  ahhor*d  ? 

Shall  Afric*s  poor  children,  enslaved  and  degraded, 
Ne*er  emerge  from  their  darkness,  their  freedom 
regain? 

Will  humanity's  rights  he  usurped  and  invaded 

By  those  who  such  rights  ought  to  stablish  maintain. 

The  time  draweth  near  when  those  reckless  entrappers, 
Those  ruffian  enslavers  shall  do  so  no  more, 

When  no  more  shall  be  seen  those  cursed  kidnappers, 
Nor  slave  ships  seen  hovering  round  Afric's  eSiore. 

For  the  Gk)ddess  of  Liberty  breathes  in  the  gale, 
And  soon  shall  the  nations  from  pole  unto  pole 

The  genial  effusions  of  freedom  inhale. 
When  religion  and  liberty  meet  at  the  goal. 

Then  Afric,  emerging  from  darkness  and  gloom. 
Shall  rouse  from  her  slumbers  of  long  mental  sleep, 

Shake  off  inactivity,  and  then  shall  assume 
Her  place  among  nations  for  ever  to  keep. 


FANCY'S  RUMINATIONS. 

Composed  Sunday^  ^th  September,  at  anchor  off  St.  George* s. 

In  a  dream  of  the  night  I  was  wafted  away 
To  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  where  Kincardine  town  lay, 
In  fancy's  fond  flight  I  beheld  the  fair  shore 
Where  often  I've  wander'd  o'er  in  days  of  yore. 
Methought  that  with  schoolmates,  in  boyish  glee, 
We  wafl:'d  through  the  wild  wood  or  climb'd  the  high 

»  tree,  \ 

We  roam'd  o'er  those  heaths  of  the  red  blooming  heather 
Where  often  the  luscious  blae  berrie  I'd  gather. 
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Those  scenes  I  retraced,  and,  in  heart-felt  derotion, 
I  traversed  those  woods  where  in  youthful  emotion. 
With  joyful  companions  I  often  did  roam, 
Through  those  dark  spreading  plantain  that's  round  my 

dear  home. 
There  often,  when  hope  and  enjoyment  were  young, 
T  delighted  to  roam  while  the  httie  hirds  sung  ; 
Now  I  thought  that  in  the  sands  plantain  we  were 
All  gathered  around  the  sliding  stone  there. 
On  the  branch  of  a  pine  tree  fearless  we*d  gUde, 
And  down  that  steep  rock  precipitously  slide, 
Then  in  the  cool  river  our  limbs  for  to  lave, 
We  breasted  the  billows  of  Forth's  bursting  wave. 
But  soon  I  was  roused  from  that  heart  pleasing  dream. 
When  I  thought  I  was  swimming  in  Forth*s  dark  stream, 
For  three  loud  stamps  on  deck  saluted  my  ear, 
And,  "  all  hands  shorten  sail,"  anon  I  dia  hear. 
And,  instead  of  Forth's  calm  and  unruffled  waves, 
Atlantic's  fierce  billows  our  gallant  brig  braves ; 
No  more  through  those  green  fields  and  wild  woods  I 

roam. 
But,  alas!  here  I  am  toss'd  midst  tempestous  wave's 

foam. 
Then  adi«u  to  those  youthful  scenes  which — ah !  never 
Can  e'er  be  recalled,  but  are  banished  for  ever. 

THE  LAND  OF  Mr  HOME. 
Composed  ith  September^  at  anchor  off  St,  Oeorge^s. 

The  land  of  my  home  is  o'er  the  northern  sea, 

Far  o'er  dark  Atlantic's  blue  wave ; 
'Tis  tiie  land  of  the  blest,  the  fair,  and  the  free, 

'Tis  Scotland  the  home  of  the  brave. 
For  to  memory  dear  are  the  hills  of  the  north. 
And  the  bonny  green  banks  of  the  dark  winding  Forth. 

Though  far  from  my  home  here  on  Afric's  wild  coast, 

In  the  land  of  dark  strangers  I  roam, 
Though  on  the  rough  waves  of  Atlantic  I'm  tost 

Still  I  think  on  my  dear  native  home. 
For  still  I  remember  with  pleasing  emotion 
Those  scenes  of  my  youth,  where,  in  heartfelt  devotion, 
I've  roam'd  where  the  streams  of  dark  Forth'i  meander, 
And  on  these  green  bank  oft  lonely  I'd  wander. 

Those  banks  of  Kincardine  fair  shore, 
There  often  I've  wandered  when  summer  was  prime, 
Delighting  to  ponder  on  days  of  lang  syne, 

And  on  martial  heroes  of  yore. 
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rd  think  on  the  time  when  Scotlaaicl  invaded' 
Was  by  tyrant  Edward's  destroying  band, 

0*er-run  with  commotion,  insulted,  degraded, 
While  feU  desolation  spread  o'er  the  land. 

'Twas  then  her  brave  patriots  with  vengeance  arose, 

And  freed  Caledonia  from  her  southern  foes. 

'Twas  then  that  those  heroes,  brave  Wallace  and  Bruce, 

With  warriors,  famed  in  ancient  story, 
To  tyrant's  usurping  would  never  give  truce*. 

But  they  died  to  save  Scotland's  glory. 
For  Scotland  they  fought  and  her  rights  did  regain, 
And  fighting  they  died  freedom's  cause  to  maintain ; 
And  although  to  briave  Wallace  no  monument  rear'd, 
Who  by  hostile  foes  was  both  dreaded  and  fear'd  ; 

Yet  shall  he  be  forgot  ? — ah !  no  never  ! 
JFor  ne'er  shall  oblivion's  forgetful  dark  tide, 
0*er  the  memory  of  heroes  immortalised  glide. 

But  Scotchmen  remember  shall  ever. 

And  they  all  gone  to  their  last  long  home. 

And  are  mix*d  with  their  kindred  dust, 
Yet  still  their  bright  name,  their  glory  and  fame, 

In  Scotland  shall  never  be  lost. 
And  though  through  foreign  lands  the  Scotchman  does 

steer, 
Yet  the  memory  of  heroes  they'll  cherish,  revere. 

For  their  memory,  their  name  is  kept  still  in  the  breast 

Of  each  patriotic  brave  Scot, 
And  although  in  the  grave  their  ashes  doth  rest. 

Yet  their  memory  shall  ne'er  be  forgot. 
Nor  shall  we  forget  those  brave  men  who  forth  stood 
In  religion's  blest  cause,  'gainst  bigotry  rude, 
When  dire  persecution  o'erwhelm'd  the  land. 
When  Catholic's  relentless  with  hate  did  command 

Those  good  men  to  be  brought  to  the  stake  ; 
And  when  bigoted  hate  set  fire  to  the  pile. 
In  midst  of  their  torments  those  martyrs  would  smile. 

For  they  died  for  religion's  pure  sake. 

*Tis  Scotland's  religion  makes  her  truly  blest. 

Beloved  at  home,  revered  abroad. 
What  our  forefathers  died  for  is  surely  the  best, 

*Tis  the  heart-felt  pure  worship  of  G-od. 
For  no  rites  unavailing,  no  pageantry  mean, 
No  vain  superstition,  in  our  service  is  seen. 
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But  there  are  other  endearments  which  tie  down  the 
mind, 

To  the  land  e*er  beloved  of  our  hirth ; 
There  live  all  tlie  Mends  that  I  left  Car  behind. 

All  those  that  are  dearest  on  earth. 
The  ties  ever  sacred  of  friendship  and  love, 
From  my  mind  still  retentive  nought  e'er  can  remove, 
For  while  through  my  veins  warm  my  life  blood  does 

flow,, 
m  ne'er  forget  Scotia  where'er  I  go. 

Though  in  foreign  lands  far  I  may  roam, 
Tet  ofteoi  I'll  long  for  those  <^ear  northern  skies,. 
Under  which  live  the  tenderest  of  all  earthly  ties. 

In  Scotland — ^my  dear  native  home. 


A  PHANTASY. 

Composed  Wednesday,  7th  September,  at  anchor  off  St.  Oear^es. 

Methought  in  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  nic^ht, 
That  this  house  of  my  body  in  ruins  did  fall, 

Then  out-stepp*d  my  bright  soul  apparel'd  in  light. 
Glad  to  be  delivered  from  worldly  thrall. 

By  my  side  stood  a  form  resembling  my  own. 

Which,  unceasingly  lighten* d,  resplendently  shone ! 

''  Two  thoughts,"  said  the  form,  "  are  the  wings  which  I 
move, 

At  these  thoughts,  oh,  immortal  don't  wonder, 
I  am  here,  I  am  there,  and,"  pointing  above, 

*.*  If  I  wish,  instantly  am  yonder — 
Come  tiien,  thou  bright  spirit  of  my  thoughts  take  avail 
And  I'll  show  thee  me  universe  under  a  veil." 

Instantly  with  the  form  then  upward  I  flew. 
Earth  rapidly  vanished  just  like  to  a  dream ; 

All  terrestnal  light  was  now  lost  to  my  view, 
Except  Cordillera's  last  faint  parting  gleam. 

So  amazingly  rapid  was  our  aenal  flight, 

We'  soon  passed  the  sim,  that  great  fountain  of  light. 

Of  the  bright  solar  system  now  nothing  appears, 
Except  where  a  comet  with  angelic  speed  flew, 

His  course  through  immensity  travelling  for  years. 
Now  onward  to  Sinus  he  rapidly  drew. 

Those  etherial  bright  scenes  fiU'd  my  mind  with  surprise, 

As  myriads  of  worlds  open'd  new  to  my  eyes. 
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fS»  tTanscendantlx  raipid  and  eager  our  flight, 
'Mongst  millions  of  orbs  none  can-  sum  the  amount. 

So  inoonceivably  numerous  tiliose  bodies  of  Hght, 
Theit  Aknighty  Creator  them  only  oan  oounti 

Now  each  bright  constellatlozi  and  earthly  seen  star, 

Behind  us  'Weri3  failitty  seen  glimmering  afar. 

TiMnigh  tti^r  botfddless  etp6Aiaii  of'  iHlfixkitablis  stace^ 


VT  JUttb  UUUCIU.XL  UX  jj^lUXAOB  XXlCb  lu^.  »vuni  U  H1{^UV  , 

No  sooner  befo^  a  Bfe^  cyote  I  cOftld'ti^ttCie 

Next  iri^tttent  beinnd  uft'tiv^ i»9d|f^       iil'itight. 
"What  Tttusj^eakable  ric^ies  did'cltowtf^'te'ifly  iMik^ 
GydiM  Um^t^  be&re  jm  aixd'cydiii  MJIifd. 

The  bright  galaxy  of  worlds  I  oft  thought  would  bound, 
Or  our  passage  obstruct- in  our  glorious  race, 

They  appeared  as  triumphal  g^tes  which  surround. 
Or  the  entrance  guairoed  ofiiifiriite  space, 

Or  like  to  those  gates  of  celestial  bless 

Which  the  In^zdte  Beittg  may  pasi^  ik  i^rOgtOss. 

While  my  thougfbts  thus  were  lost  in  the  workd  of  o  ritotion, 
My  conductor,  far  ffom  me,  ^ould  rapidly" 'glide 

Amongst  the  sta^s  shine  like  a  bright  corttscauon^ 
I  would  wish,  and  then  instantly  be  bv  his  side. 

From  the  deepest  abyss  of  stiurs  we  would  fty 

Unto  new  heavens  which  Were  opening  on  mgh. 

But  though  rapid  the  flight  still  boundless  the  vid^ 
Of  worlds  ne'er  ending  did  my  huxnan  heart  tire; 

O'er  burden'd  and  weary  my  spirit  th»n  gre\^. 
For  some  lonely  solitude  I  did  desite. 

**  Will  tliis  universe  never  end  ?"  to  the  fettn  I  siud, 

Se  answered  me,  *<  Lo !  No  beginning  it  had.'  ^ 

Now  above  us  the  heavens  appeared  to  be  emptied, 
Not  a  stat  seen  to  shine  in  the  mighty  abyss, 

The  nebnlffi  behind  us  were  only  exempted 
From  this  awful  scene  of  infinite  dairknesA. 

I  shudderM  to  think  that  thick  darkncM  defended 

The  boundaries  of  space ;  that  creatidn  was  ended. 

1  shrunk  from  the  scene  which  now  opened  before  me, 
'T^i^as  dreadful  appalling  to  think  that^e  more 

The  bright  lights  of  creation  would  ever  shine  o'er  me. 
These  thoughts  made  me  tremble  from  heart's  inmost 
core. 

To  think  in  this  ocean  of  darkness  and  j6t 

The  gem  of  creation  for  ever  should  set. 
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In  tliidl>W3me4Bs  of  darlmeM  the  fonn  was  with  ma^ 
Though  bHghtly  he  shone  yet  he  could  not  illume^ 

Nor  hi^^^ht  shea  one  beam  o'er  the  infinite  sea 
Of  f&tnmnless  darkness  to  cheer  the  sad  glooio. 

On  pcHTcellving  my  sad  anguish  he  said,  "  Look  and  see 

The  most  andent  of  lights  is  coming  to  thee.'* 

I  saw  afaSnt  p^linuner  like  twilight  appear. 

Then  high  in  the  heavens  shone  a  bright  galaxy, 
Th^  the  loud  choral  burst  of  stars  met  my  eyes, 

8b'  ^orious  my  soul  o'erflowed  with  ecstacy— 
For  those  orbs  so  resplendent  for  milleniaB  back, 
Beyond  tiioiikght  traxuscendant  were  pursuing  their  track. 

From  heights  inaccessible  that  far  doth  o'erstretch 
All  human  conception — ^in  their  tractless  way 

Through  in&nte  space — ^when  at  last  we  did  roEU^h 
Th'ose  glorious  lights  shone  far  brighter  than  day ; 

But  in  "rapid  succession  them  we  quickly  past, 

Each' neW' cycle  of  heavens  I  thought  were  the  last. 

But  stin  upward  we  soar'd  through  systems  unending, 
From  the  darkness  of  night  to  brightest  days  flew. 

And  chaotic  darkness  with  purest  light  blending. 
While  longer,  more  distant,  each  interval  grew. 

At  last  we  were  issued  from  darkness  of  night 

To  aurora  borealis  resplendcntly  bright. 

This  gladdening  bright  cycle  I  joyfully  hail'd, 
But  the  herald  it  was  of  systems  expiring, 

For  confusion  and  anarchy  'mongst  them  prevaiTd, 
Betributive  justice  these  worlds  were  firmg. 

TJie  pide  sims  had  sicken'd— the  planets  were  heaving 

And  shOck'd  by  convulsions — on  their  axis  were  wavmg. 

From  oceans'  foundations  the  waters  were  boiling. 
And  lighteuings  tremendous  with  horrible  glare. 

The  beautiful  face  of  creation  was  spoiling, 
Anid  instead  of  bright  suns,  I  saw  here  and  there 

Those  dark  solar  bodies,  which  sucked  in  the  flames, 

From  worlds  expiring  but  no  light  gave  to  them. 

Through  the  vaporous  vista  of  boundless  space. 
Mountain  'hove  mountain  seem'd  towering  on  high, 

Something  glitt'ring  like  snow  on  them  I  could  trace, 
Twas  me  conflicting  matter  of  the  expiring  sky — 

The  light  was  terrific,  resplendent,  sublime, 

Twas  the  annihilation,  the  end  of  all  time. 

0*1 
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But  yiewing  those  syBtems  from  their  azis  hiirrd» 

And  the  solar  orbs  the  dark  planets  tear. 
Beholding  the  end  of  an  expiiing  world, 

The  nmyerse  wrapt  in  flunes  I  could  not  bear. 
Then  I  said  to  the  form,  "  Best,  no  further  go, 
To  me  no  more  of  the  wreck  of  ages  show." 

**  For  a  solitary  being  here  in  the  midst  of  creation 
I  am,  but  yet  more  in  creation's  dark  space ; 

The  fuU  world  is  great,  full  of  desolation, 
But  the  world's  empty  deserts  its  horrors  increase/^ 

Then  the  form  breatn  d  upon  me  the  kindling  ^low 

Of  love,  while  those  words  from  him  sweetly  did  flowt 

''  Bemember  immortal  that  no  void  is  found, 
No  emptiness  dwells  in  the  presence  of  God, 

For  far  beyond  stars,  below  and  around, 
In  the  darkness  and  light,  hath  omnipotence  trod ; 

Through  infinite  space  doth  the  Almighty  traverse. 

He  is  the  fountain,  the  sun,  and  the  true  universe. 

"  But  'tis  thy  mortal  vision  only  objects  can  bear 
Which  earthly  do  seem,  hence,  with  euphrasy. 

Thy  sight  I  do  cleanse — ^behold  that  prospect  fair  !*' 
I  saw  it,  my  soul  was  fiU'd  with  ecstacy. 

An  interminable  ocean  of  light  stood  before, 

'Twas  boundless,  'twas  fathomless — a  sea  without  a  shore. 

AH  heavens  were  fill'd  with  the  happiest  light, 
And  there  were  the  thund'rings  of  ocean's  loud  roar. 

Universal  pure  light  pervaded  my  sight, 
I  beheld  those  vast  regions  I  had  travell'd  o'er ; 

For  my  sight  comprehended  the  farthest  and  nearest. 

And  now  light  pervaded  the  space  which  was  drearest. 

The  deserts  and  wastes  of  the  lighten'd  creation. 
The  planets  and  suns  floated  on  the  great  bosom 

Of  ineffable  light  with  ecstatic  sensation, 
I  saw  planets  like  grains  and  suns  like  grey  blossoms ; 

Then  I  Imew  immortelity  here  was  unfurl' d. 

And  that  death  only  dwelt  in  those  grains  of  the  world. 

In  those  oasis  of  light  I  saw  and  I  felt 
The  glittering — the  power  of  creation  and  life ; 

For  now  'neath  the  dark  veil  of  Isis  I  knelt. 
But  'mongst  systems  I  beheld  no  disorder  nor  strife  ; 

But  joy  and  happiness  for  ever  are  sure, 

For  sadness  and  giief  here  can  never  endure. 
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In  the  midst  of  my  vision  of  the  great  universe 
I  perceived  that  the  form  away  from  mo  had  gone 

Amongst  other  spirits  his  light  to  dispense, 
And  in  centre  of  universe  left  me  alone. 

I  long'd  for  some  being  to  sympathise  with  me, 

And  to  bear  me  company  o*er  the  infinite  sea. 

The  form  was  not  long  gone  away  from  my  ride 

Before  from  the  starry  abyss  I  could  see 
A  planetary  body  towani  me  did  glide 

0*er  the  ocean  of  light  of  infinity. 
And  as  the  dark  planet  was  forward  impell'd, 
A  woman  there  standing  in  midst  I  beheld. 

Her  form  and  her  face  shone  exquisitely  bright, 
Her  countenance  glisten'd  serdiely  and  mild, 

like  to  a  Madonna's  face  cover'd  with  light, 
And  by  her  ride  stood  a  young  beautiral  child ; 

His  countenance  serene  shone  resplendently  bright, 

That  as  he  drew  near  magnified  not  in  sight. 

This  child  was  a  king,  on  his  head  was  a  crown — 
Not  a  diadem — but  a  crown  made  of  thorns ; 

He  was  the  blest  Saviour  who  from  heaven  came  down 
To  endure  from  his  creatures  the  contempt  and  scorn. 

And  now  I  perceived  as  this  planet  drew  near. 

That  it  was  the  earth  which  our  Saviour  did  bear. 

From  his  throne  of  bright  worlds  this  child  forth  did  come 
To  comfort  my  soul  with  his  heavenly  love. 

And  dispel  from  my  mind  the  darkening  gloom, 
Which  his  Almighty  grace  alone  can  remove ; 

He  cast  on  me  a  pure  and  ineffable  smile, 

That  all  thought  of  past  misery  away  did  beguile. 

With  love  and  with  pity  his  glance  was  emphatic, 
My  soul  was  then  fiU'd  with  unutterable  joy, 

My  spirit  o'erflow'd  with  rapture  ecstatic, 
I  awoke ;  but  that  did  not  my  comfort  destro}'. 

No,  for  still  that  happiness  survived  my  dream, 

And  oft  that  bright  virion  before  me  does  gleam. 

In  the  midst  of  my  ecstacies  I  did  exclaim, 

"  O  death !  thou  art  the  welcome  harbinger  of  life 

£temal,  and  glorious  to  them  who  can  claim 

Their  portion  in  him  who  on  earth  bore  the  strife. 

The  scorn  and  contempt,  that  his  followers  might 

His  presence  enjoy  in  those  regions  of  light. 
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Then  blessed  God  for  my  life  upon  earth  ; 

But  much  more  for  thai  life  of  eternal  bUss  ; 
For  transcendantly  glorious  is  that  second  birth, 

Completed  and  finished  through  Christ's  righteousheBS. 
Through  the  mercy  of  Gk>d  and  the  merits  of  Uhrist 
I  hope  in  those  glorious  bright  regions  to  rest, 
When  I  bid  ear&ly  cares  and  sorrows  farewell. 
And  with  the  Eternal  for  ever  to  dwell. 


YOUTHFUL  REMINISCENCES. 
Composed  Monday,  I2th  September,  at  anchor  of  Eiver  Seatort* 

One  night  when  the  winds  and  the  tempests  loud  roar'd. 
And  angrily  roll'd  the  big  waves  of  the  main^ 

At  anchor  our  brig  lay,  and  musing  on  board 
My  fancy  took  flight  o*er  to  Scotland  again. 

For  tho'  far  from  my  home,  from  the  land  of  my  birth. 
From  those  I  hold  dear,  from  the  friends  that  I  love ; 

Yet  where'er  I  by  fortune  am  placed  upon  earth, 
Nought  can  from  my  mind  my  affection  remove. 

For  O  Scotland,  I  love  thee !  and  still  I  shall  love ; 

Ah  dear  to  my  soul  are  the  hills  of  the  north ; 
Where  in  juvemle  days  I  delighted  to  rove. 

Or  plunge  in  the  waves  of  the  dark  winding  Forth. 

For  on  Fortha's  green  banks  there  Kincardine  does  stand ; 

On  the  northern  side  of  that  classical  stream, 
There  Tullialan  castle  its  site  doth  command. 

While  at  night  far-£un'd  Carron  shoots  forth  its  bright  gleam. 

As  the  loud  winds  roar  round  me  I  think  on  the  time ; 

While  faithful  remembrance  recalls  to  my  mind 
What  my  memory  will  cherish,  the  days  so  long  syne. 

And  those  useful  scenes  that  are  now  far  bebjnd. 

But  those  days  are  all  fled  on  the  swift  wings  of  time. 
When  in  school-boy  frolics  with  comrades  I*d  share. 

Where  together  we've  wander'd  when  summer  was  prime, 
In  the  wild  woods  bird-nesting  with  hearts  free  from  ome. 

And  when  that  a  bird's  nest  on  high  we  did  find 
There  was  none  more  readier  to  climb  the  high  tree ; 

Or  when  in  the  river  to  swim  we*d  a  mind. 
There  was  few  of  them  that  could  equal  with  me. 


Dear  companions  of  youth  where  Are  you  all  ffune, 
Whence  fled  from  the  sight  of  your  youthfu  compeer  P 

I  seem  as  if  left  in  this  world  all  alone. 

With  none  f orio  comfort  me,  none  for  to  cheer. 

Where  are  all  my  schoolmates  with  whom  I  did  roam  ? 

Some  of  them  at  present  do  plou/jj^h  the  Milt  sea ; 
And  of  them  now  many  rest  in  their  last  home. 

Where  I  and  where  all  of  us  shortly  must  be. 

For  Tom  Matthew,  that  tall  fitrapping  youth,  is  no  more ; 

'Mongst  his  schoolmates  who  was  for  gymnastics  renowned. 
And  well  akill'd  he  was,  too,  in  classical  lore. 

But  in  bathing  for  pleasure — Alas  !  be  was  drown'd. 

And,  alas !  David  Lorimer,  thou  too  art  gone. 
Who  often  in  childhood  my  sorrows  did  soothe; 

When  I  heard  thou  wert  drown'd  thy  sad  fate  did  boinoan. 
And  often  I  think  on  our  frolics  in  youth. 

For  the  tiuxe  when  at  Swinemude  you  and  I  lay. 
In  the  Commerce  i  was,  in  the  I^iaronet  thou ; 

Oftimes  when  we  had  finished  the  work  of  the  day. 
At  eVning  a.  rambling  in  the  woods  we  would  go. 

I  remember  the  evening  we  went  to  the  square, 

To  the  trees  which  then  fronted  the  guard  house  and  jail. 

For  we  found  out  a  nest  of  young  shelifa's  there 
And  we  meant  from  the  old  birds  the  young  to  beguile. 

I  got  up  on  the  paling  to  climb  the  high  tree. 
When  it  broke  with  my  weight— but  I  did  not  fall ; 

The  policemen  they  saw  it  and  laid  hold  of  thee, 
Ami  straightway  convey'd  thee  to  their  judgment  hall. 

Then  some  more  of  them  quickly  the  tree  did  surround. 
Where  up  1  had  dimb*d^  and  tried  for  to  catch  me. 

But  from  niy  eleyation  I  made  but  one  bound, 
I  eluded  &eir  grasp  and  from  them  got  free. 

Through  the  town  I  wandered  for  nearly  an  hour, 
Whue  still  thou  wert  in  the  dark  guard-house  confined ; 

When  the  dark  shades  of  ev'ning  began  for  to  lour, 
I  resolved  thou'st  be  free  tho'  I  should  be  fined. 

Then  I  gave  myself  up-r^to  the  guard-room  was  ta'en. 
And  I  was  locked  lip  there  when  thou  wert  let  free ; 

Yet  even  in  that  dark  room  I  was  not  alone 
For  there  an  old  soldier  sat  watching  o*er  me. 
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Then  the  officers  told  me  ihat  they  would  me  keep 

Until  I  paid  the  fine  for  breaking  the  fence ; 
I  laid  down  on  the  form  and  was  falling  asleep. 

When  our  mate  came  and  paid  the  fine — 'twas  eighteen  penco. 

Tho'  now  thou  art  gone,  often  memory  renews 
Remembrances  of  scenes  which  still  causes  regret; 

While  bright  retrospection  those  youthful  scenes  view, 
You,  my  youth's  dear  companion,  I  ne'er  shall  forget. 

Where  is  now  Willie  Wilton,  the  lad  I  held  dear, 
My  chief  school  companion  and  dear  bosom  friend  ? 

If  o*er  life's  troubPd  sea  still  thy  course  thou  dost  steer, 
O  may  virtue  guide  thee  and  lorttme  attend. 

I  can  ne'er  forget  while  remembrance  does  cherish, 
For  those  scenes  of  my  youth  I  oftimes  review, 

That  to  memory  are  dear,  my  heart  loves  to  nourish, 
And  fancy's  bright  thoughts  remigrate  back  to  you. 

Then  those  bright  days  of  boyhood  crowd  o'er  my  mind. 
And  those  deeds  of  daring  in  them  I  have  done 

With  youthful  companions  who  are  now  far  behind ; 
But  ah !  those  gay  scenes  now  for  ever  are  gone. 

Then  adieu  to  all  those  dear  companions  of  youth. 
Who  are  like  myself  toss'd  on  life's  troubled  sea, 

Through  life  may  thy  guardians  be  virtue  and  truth. 
From  pleasing  allurements  of  vice  keep  thee  free. 

And  farewell  to  those  friends  that  so  dearly  I  love. 
Impressed  deep  on  my  mind  which  nought  can  efface, 

The  affection  I  bear  you  wherever  I  rove, 
While  my  wayward  fortune  through  life  I  still  trace. 

And  farewell  to  Kincardine  the  place  of  my  birth ; 

Farewell  to  the  conurades  with  whom  I  <ud  rove ; 
And  farewell  to  the  sweet  winding  bank  of  the  Forth, 

Farewell  and  adieu  to  all  those  that  I  love. 


GBATITUDE. 

Composed  Sunday j  September  ISth,  at  anchor  off  Barbara* 

Thy  mercies  Qod  I'll  ever  praise, 

Thy  love  I'll  ever  sing, 
In  grateful  strains  my  voice  I'll  raise 

To  Thee  my  God,  my  King. 


For  Thoa  hast  been  my  gnardian  shield, 

My  rock,  my  guide,  my  stay. 
Since  first  my  opening  eyes  beheld 

The  light  of  earthly  day. 

Through  all  my  life  O  Qod  of  Truth 

Thy  wondrous  mercy  shone, 
I  walked  the  slipp*ry  paths  of  youth 

Sustained  by  Thee  alone. 

Thy  wondrous  love.  Thy  glorious  grace 

From  vice  hath  kept  me  free, 
Through  changing  scenes  of  life  I  trace 

My  helper  Lord  in  Thee. 

IVe  roam'd  in  climes  where  poisonous  breath 

Of  pestilence  did  ascend. 
And  where  the  noxious  seeds  of  death 

To  men's  destruction  tend. 

When  the  dread  cholera  was  raging 

In  Kussias  baleful  land. 
By  Thee  kept  from  the  dire  contagion 

I  walked  unharm*d  her  strand. 

llirough  many  a  foreign  clime  Tve  trode. 

And  o'er  the  ocean  sailed, 
But  yet  Thy  heavenly  love,  O  God, 

Towards  me  never  failed. 

When  8hipwreck*d  on  a  foreign  strand 

I  did  Thy  mercy  share. 
For  still  Thy  providential  hand 

Of  me,  0  God,  took  care. 

What  needs  it  to  record  those  scenes 

Where  death  has  passed  me  by. 
For  not  a  moment  intervenes 

But  I  am  'neath  Thii/e  eye. 

When  I  my  by-past  life  survey. 

Thy  wondrous  love  I  trace, 
Through  all  my  Uf e  the  bright  display 

Of  Thj  rich  heavenly  grace. 

But  Lord  against  Thy  heavenly  love 

How  oft  have  I  rebelled ; 
My  wand'ring  heart  from  Thee  did  rove 

By  sin  in  bondage  held. 
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H^  me  to  serve  Thee,  0  my  God, 

With  humble  heart  sincere, 
Through  life  to  walk  the  narrow  road 

In  holy  heavenly  fear. 

0,  in  thy  heavenly  paths  to  go, 

Help  me  Lord  while  I  live ; 
May  I  my  days  of  healthful  glow 

To  Thee  my  Saviour  give. 

While  vigorous  health  my  body  warms, 

Help  me  to  serve  Thee  Lord ; 
When  sickness  comes  with  dire  alaimSj 

O  then  Thy  strength  afford. 

And  when  that  awful  day  comes  on, 

When  I  must  yield  my  breath. 
My  soul  shall  quit  its  ea^:iMy  home. 

My  body  yield  to  death. 

O  then  in  endless  bliss  to  dwell 

With  Thee  my  Saviour  God ; 
Kedeeming  love  mj  praise  shall  swell 

Li  heaven  tha>t  bl^  abode. 

'Tis  through  Thy  mercy.  Lord  alone. 

That  I  hope  for  such  bliss. 
Through  the  blood  of  him  that  doth  atone— 

Through  Christ  our  Eighteousness. 

Then  to  Thee,  0  thou  Eternal  God, 
To  Christ,  whose  fiflorious  merit 

Alone  doth  saving  grace  afford, 
And  to  the  Holy  Spirit ; 

• 

To  Thee  the  Triune  God — ^who*re  join'd 

In  one — ^By  all  in  heaven. 
By  all  the  hosts  of  earth  combined, 

Eternal  praise  be  given. — Amen. 


ON  HUMAN  AFFECTION. 
Composed  Monday ^  September  19M,  at  anchor  off  Barbara. 

Why  should  affection  warm  our  hearts. 

Or  earthly  objects  bind  us ; 
Since  with  tiiem  all  we  soon  must  part. 

Leave  all  we  loved  behind  us  P 
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Why  should  fitur  woman's  tender  glance 

Within  ns  lore  awaken, 
Since  they  those  pleasures  bnt  enhanoe 

Which  soon  must  be  forsaken  P 

Why  should  the  lorely  beaming  eye 
Hie  keep  our  hearts  in  thrall. 

Or  woman's  love  to  earth  us  tie 
Smce  we  must  leave  them  all  F 

Why  should  the  lovo  of  kindred  friends 

(^  kind  relations  ohoer, 
Since  warm  affection  only  tends 

To  bind  us  stronger  hare  f    • 

Why  should  we  love  on  earth  at  all 
What  now  looks  bright  and  gay, 

Since  every  lovely  object  shall 
Soon  from  our  sight  decay  P 

Why  should  the  tide  of  human  love 
Within  our  hearts  e*er  flow  ; 

Why  should  we  every  kindness  prove 
Which  friendship  can  bestow  P 

Since  soon  within  the  darkened  gloom, 

The  oblivion  of  the  grave. 
Within  the  silence  of  me  tomb 

Ko  friendship  we  can  save. 

Soon  we  must  quit  this  mortal  breath. 

All  dear  loved  objects  fade ; 
And  in  the  palace  dark  of  death 

Our  bodies  must  be  laid. 

Our  souls  shall  wing  their  rapid  flight 

To  that  far  unknown  land. 
Where  objects  oi>ening  to  the  light 

Either  love  or  hate  command. 

It  ought  to  be  our  study  here 

His  heavenly  love  to  gain ; 
Ghrist's  love  alone  our  souls  can  cheer. 

Death  cannot  break  in  twain. 

His  love  can  cheer  the  darken'd  gloom 
Which  hovers  o'er  the  grave, 

Oan  quell  the  terrors  of  the  tomb. 
His  love  from  hell  can  save. 
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Since  life  is  all  a  fleetang  showy 
Since  soon  this  world  I  leavot 

On  Christ  maj  I  more  love  bestow, 
From  whom  I  life  receive. 

Since  human  love  is  all  in  vain. 
Since  death  loved  friends  shall  sever, 

0  heavenly  Jesus  may  I  gain 
Thy  love  which  faueth  never. 

But  virtuous  love  is  not  in  vain, 
Though  on  earth  it  soon  decay, 

For  pious  souls  shall  meet  again 
In  realms  of  endless  day. 

For  kindred  souls  whose  hearts  were  knit 

On  earth  with  Jesu's  love, 
Through  eternity  in  heaven  shall  sit, 

And  nevermore  remove. 


ON  ADVERSITY. 
Composed  Tuesday,  Septetnber  20th,  at  anchor  of  Barbara, 

'Tis  sweet — ^when  in  adversity, 

When  earthly  friends  all  &il, 
When  with  his  hydra  head  on  high 

Calunmy  doth  prevail ; 
When  under  fortune's  stem  frown, 

When  penury  doth  assail. 
When  persons  on  us  now  look  down 

Whose  love  we  once  did  hail : — 

*Tis  sweet  to  know  we  have  a  friend. 

To  whom  we  mSi.y  impart 
Those  griefs  which  oft  asimder  rends 

And  breaks  in  twain  the  heart. 
A  friend  who  when  his  love  hath  given 

Shall  never  know  decay, 
But  steadfast  as  his  throne  in  heaven 

His  love  shall  last  for  aye. 

'Tis  sweeter  far  when  death  shall  call. 

And  findeth  us  prepared. 
To  leave  this  world  and  every  thrall 

We  in  our  lives  have  shared. 
O  then  'tis  sweet  when  that  great  friend 

Shall  gladly  bid  us  come. 
And  guardian  angels  shall  attend 

Us  to  our  heavenly  home. 
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'TU  sweet  to  think  when  life  is  o'er 

We  shall  for  erer  rest. 
Where  slander  oamiot  hnrt  ns  more 

Nor  adversity  molest : 
To  think  with  those  we  loved  so  well 

Again  in  heaven  to  meet, 
And  there  with  Christ  for  ever  dwell, 

O,  surely  that  is  sweet ! 


LliraS  ON  RECOVERING  FROM  A  SHARP  PIT  OF 

ILLNESS. 

Composed  on  Wednesday,  21tt  Septetnbert  stUUng  ai^ng  tAe  Ooast 

between  Barbara  and  Grand  Button* 

O  may  I  in  health  remember  my  God, 

May  I  walk  in  his  heavenly  ways, 
Before  sickness  threatens  my  soul's  frail  abode, 

And  the  house  of  my  body  decays : 
O  then,  blessed  Lord,  the  sweet  comforts  afford 
Which  to  us  are  reveiled  in  Thy  Holy  Word. 

How  preposterous  it  is  for  men  to  postpone. 

And  the  offers  reject  of  free  gprace, 
Until  strength  decays  and  health  is  all  gone, 

Then  they  sue  for  those  offers  of  peace— 
For  mercy  which  often  before  they  did  spurn, 
For  grace  long  resisted  in  vain  then  they  mourn. 

O  then  may  I  my  health  and  strength  dedicate 

To  thy  service  and  walk  in  thy  ways, 
For  when  sickness  comes  it  is  often  too  late 

To  seek  Thee  when  life's  lamp  decays : 
Then  may  I  while  in  health  lliy  offered  grace  seise* 
For  an  unbroken  mind  the  Lord  doth  well  please. 


ON  TIME,  DEATH,  AND  ETERNITY. 

Begun  on  Wednesday  night  and  finished  on  Saturday  2^th  Se^tw^er, 

at  anchor  off  Settra  Krou* 

While  others  choose  to  sing  in  nobler  themes 
Of  earthly  glory  and  fast  fleeting  dreams  : 
Let  me  attempt  to  sing  in  humbler  lays 
Of  the  Creation  and  the  Creator's  praise : 
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Of  the  decaying  pleasures  of  this  world. 

And  of  the  grave  where  life's  bright  sails  are  f  oxi'd. 

I  shall  attempt  to  sing  of  worlds  unknown. 

For  one  of  them  must  shortly  be  my  own ; 

For  through  eternity  I  too  must  dwell, 

Either  in  heaven's  happiness — or  h^. 

But  Thou,  Almighty  God,  Thou  know'st  alone 

To  which  of  them  I  shortly  must  be  gone ; 

0  help  me  Lord  to  serve  thee  here  below, 
And  may  thy  love  through  all  my  actions  flow, 
That  when  at  last  my  soul  shall  wing  its  flight 

1  may  be  welcomed  to  those  realms  of  Hght. 

•  «  «  «  • 

O  earth !  thou  still  art  lovely,  still  art  fair ! 
Six  tholisand  years  can  scarce  thy  form  impair ; 
As  by  the  antedeluvians  thou  wert  seen, 
Still  thou'rt  as  pleasing  and  thy  face  as  green. 
Tet  tho'  thy  form  we  vi,ew  with  filial  glance, 
lis  not  alone  thy  beauty  can  enhance, — 
Kor  mother  earth  keep  us  so  strongly  bound, 
For  when  death  summons  us  we  look  around 
On  all  those  ties  we're  going  to  leave  behind— 
On  dear  loved  friends  and  on  relations  kind : 
The  worldling  called  from  thee  by  death  away 
Looks  round  on  all  he  loves  with  wild  dismay. 
He  leaves  his  heaveu,  his  every  all  in  thee. 
No  better  world  hereafter  hopes  to  see. 
Not  so  the  Christian,  whose  mind  is  fixed 
Not  Earth  on  thee,  but  on  the  glorious  next, — 
On  that  eternal  world  of  heavenly  bliss 
Whore  all  in  all  reigns  Christ  our  Righteousness : 
For  every  tender  tie  which  here  does  bind — 
His  dear  loved  friends  he  leaves  with  easy  mind, 
Because  he  hopes  to  meet  them  soon  again 
In  heaven,  where  love  pre-eminent  does  reign. 
«  «  «  •  • 

As  out  of  earth  our  bodies  formed  were. 

So  are  our  minds  opprest  with  worldly  care  ; 

But  our  immortal  souls — the  breath  of  God— - 

Earth  nor  death's  rusty  bands  can  e'er  corrode : 

But  while  within  this  tenemept  of  clay 

The  soul  is  held,  it  often  doth  obey 

The  dictates  of  this  world,  which  adverse  prove 

To  Him  who  loved  us  with  eternal  love. 

«  «  «  «  • 

Earth !  Thou  wert  surely  blest  when  on  thee  trod 
"""ti  humble  guise  the  eternal  Son  of  GU)d : 
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But  ah !  a  cold  xecep^oa.  tl&oa  dicUt  ffiye 

To  Mm  in  whom  all  thiogs  move  aoa  live. 

Ko  spaciouB,  superb  or  princely  dome 

Were  honoured  as  the  Saviour's  natal  homA, 

For  in  a  humble  shed — ^where  cattle  worn 

With  toil  do  rest— there  was  the  Saviour  born ; 

And  for  a  cradle,  thou  could'st  but  afford 

A  manger,  for  the  High  Eternal  Lord 

Who  for  our  sakes  from  heaven  to  earth  came  dowiif 

Endured  the  contempt  and  the  bitterest  frown. 

And  cruellest  death  that  worldlings  could  deviM, 

And  on  the  cross  the  King  of  Glory  dies 

For  wretched  man — ^the  creatures  of  His  hand — 

And  they  His  death  with  bitter  hate  command. 

They  could  not  take,  but  He  His  life  up  gave 

That  through  His  death  man  might  salvation  have ; 

Kor  could  the  Prince  of  Life,  the  Saviour,  die, 

For  tho*  £Gs  body  in  the  grave  did  He, 

Tet  the  dark  grave  Him  not  in  bondage  held. 

When  the  thmi  mom  her  rising  sun  b^eld. 

For  from  the  grave  the  blest  Redeemer  rose. 

And  conquering  death  He  conquered  all  our  foet; 

And  now  to  His  own  kingdom  He  hath  gone 

To  plead  as  intercessor  for  His  own. 

He  died,  that  heavenly  Justice,  to  atone 

The  wrath  of  GK)d  that  forth  'gainst  man  had  gone. 

That  through  HLs  death — His  life  of  mercy  mild, 

Gk)d  may  with  sinful  man  be  reconciled : 

That  through  His  resurrection  men  mi^ht  brava 

The  fear  of  death — ^the  terrors  of  the  ^;rave ; 

And  as  a  type  that  man  shall  rise  agam, 

And  those  who  love  Him  shall  fcriumphant  reign 

With  the  Eternal  in  those  worlds  of  joy 

Where  sin  and  sorrow  shall  no  more  annoy. 

O,  then,  while  here  on  earth  may  we  embrace 

The  offers  of  His  love — His  wondrous  grace, 

For  when  our  soul  shall  leave  this  house  of  day, 

Our  state  is  fixed  unalterable  for  aye. 

•  «  «  •  « 

But  ah !  when  first  to  breathe  man  does  begin, 
He  then  inhales  the  noxious  seeds  of  sin, 
Which  every  goodly  feeUng  does  destroy 
And  more  or  less  his  after  life  annoy. 
Then  how  supremely  blest  that  man  must  be 
When  sin  does  threaten  to  his  Gk)d  can  fiee, 
And  who  by  God's  assistance  in  his  youth 
Hath  walked  the  paths  of  holy  heavenly  truth ; 
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In  the  decline  of  life  when  death  draws  near    . 

His  by-past  life  before  him  doth  appear, 

He  blesses  God  for  his  abundant  share 

Of  grace  received,  and  for  that  heavenly  care 

That  hath  protected  him  through  all  his  Ufe, 

And  raised  his  mind  above  all  earthly  strife. 

And  now  when  feeble  steps,  and  hoary  hair, 

And  age  doth  all  his  faculties  impair. 

When  everything  proclaims  his  life's  decline, 

And  life's  wan  lamp  within  doth  feebly  shine, 

When  death  with  ra^id  steps  now  draweth  nigh, 

He  fears  him  not — his  hope  is  fixed  on  high ; 

He  found  this  world  his  every  hope  deceive 

And  now  without  reluctance  all  doth  leave : 

But  those  dear  friends  on  earth  he  dearly  loved 

To  part  with  them  he  cannot  stand  unmoved. 

And  while  drops  from  him  life's  last  parting  tear. 

This  heavenly  hope  alone  his  soul  can  cheer — 

That  through  Christ's  merits  6oon  again  they'll  meet 

In  realms  of  bliss  ;  where  round  the  mercy  seat, 

With  ransomed  hosts  they'll  never  more  remove, 

But  sing  the  praise  of  Christ's  redeeming  love. 

Such  cheering  thoughts  his  heavenly  mind  inspires. 

While  love  to  Christ  his  every  action  fires ; 

At  last  his  longing  soul  the  body  leaves 

And  guardian  angels  there  new  charge  receives. 

While  ioy  ecstatic  fills  his  heavenly  mind 

When  leaving  sin  and  sorrow  far  behind. 

Now  clothed  in  robes  of  Christ's  pure  righteousness. 

The  realms  he  enters  of  eternal  bliss, 

There  through  eternity  with  God  to  dwell — 

Another  soul  redeeming  love  to  swell. 


But  ah !  far  different  scenes  the  wretch  awaits 

When  lingering  at  the  threshold  of  death's  gates — 

His  spirit  going  to  fly — he  knows  not  where — 

Who  through  his  life  for  death  did  not  prepare ; 

The  man  who  spent  his  time  of  trial  here 

In  sinfnl  pleasures,  and  the  high  career 

Of  vice  and  folly, — on  his  time  misspent 

He  backwards  looks,  and  sees  the  great  extent 

Of  all  his  sins,  which  fresh  before  his  eyes 

And  to  his  sight  like  mountains  doth  arise : 

Now  for  that  grace  he  did  reject  before 

He  longs ;  but  ah  !  the  day  of  mercy's  o'er : 

In  days  of  health  and  strength  he  spum'd  that  grace. 

And  now  in  vain  his  spirit  sues  for  peace ; 
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Those  days  of  youth  crowd  fresh  before  his  mind 

When  bent  on  sin,  and  to  instruction  blind, 

The  warning  voice  of  mercy  did  reject, 

And  on  eternity  did  ne'er  reflect ; 

He  seeks  for  shelter,  in  his  frail  abode. 

To  shun  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God  ; 

In  vain  he  tries  His  righteous  wrath  to  shun, 

For  now  within  hell  is  on  earth  begun, 

With  anguish  feels  he  is  for  ever  lost, 

ELis  tortured  body  now  gives  up  the  ghost. 

But  ah !  to  view  him  hurrying  o'er  the  brink 

Of  hell !  It  makes  my  very  soul  to  shrink 

Within  me,  at  the  thoughts  of  that  abyss 

Of  torment  unending — and  of  darkness. 

Dread  and  profound — ^to  which  the  wretch  is  hurled 

By  God's  eternal  vengeance  from  this  world  ; 

His  soul  accompanied  by  the  hideous  yell 

Of  fiends,  who  drag  him  headlong  down  to  licll ; 

His  body  to  the  silent  tomb  conveyed 

Within  the  dungeon  dark  of  death  is  laid. 

«  •  •  «  « 

Let  me  recall  my  thoughts  from  death-bed  scenes. 

To  view  the  grave  which  halfway  intervenes 

Between  time  and  eternity ;  for  there 

The  weary  rest  from  trouble — free  from  care : 

And  soon  must  I  a  tenant  too  become, 

Of  the  dread  grave — mankind's  last  earthly  homo : 

Either  a  bed  of  rest  must  be  the  tomb, 

Or  else  a  prison's  dark  and  dreadful  gloom. 

'Tis  hard  to  think  that  soon  my  body  must. 

Within  the  cold  grave  moulder  into  dust. 

Which  now  with  vig'rous  strength  of  mankind  grac'd. 

Cold  and  inanimate  must  soon  be  placed 

Within  the  dark  oblivion  of  the  grave. 

Or  else  beneath  the  ocean's  stormy  wave. 

What  myriads  underneath  the  ground  do  rot, 

By  friends  once  loved,  entirely  now  forgot ; 

Wealth,  fame  and  grandeur  here  are  all  laid  lo\\*, 

And  here  the  beauteous  fair  whose  charms  did  glow, — 

Kindling  the  flame  in  admiring  eyes 

Of  lovers  once — who  now  that  form  despise. 

Here  rest  all  ranks,  the  tim'rous  and  the  brrvc, 

Prom  Alexander  to  the  merest  slave ; 

Those  sumless  thousands  that  have  trod  the  mound 

Of  earth,  now  sleeping  underneath  are  found : 

Here  hatred,  anger  and  revenge  are  lost. 

And  all  those  various  passions  which  have  tossed. 
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The  human  mind  on  earth  from  age  to  age, 

Which  friendship  kindled  into  deeulliest  rage, 

And  often  friends  converted  into  foes — 

All  hushed  by  death,  now  in  the  grave  repose ; 

By  death's  cementing  friendship  now  allied 

Here  friends  and  foes  lay  sleeping  side  by  side : 

And  sleeping  midst  the  undistinguished  crowd — 

There  greatness  gone — ^here  rests  the  wealthy  proud. 

Death  doth  all  title  and  distinction  mar. 

For  kings  and  beggars  here  are  brought  to  par ; 

The  hand  of  death  doth  no  distinction  pay, 

For  rich  and  poor  it  likewise  sweeps  away ; 

There  love,  ambition,  wealth  and  pride's  laid  low, 

With  every  joy  the  world  has  to  bestow. 

For  here  the  costly  trappings  of  the  great 

Are  laid  aside.    Ko  servants  now  await 

His  high  command,  obsequious  to  afford 

Their  ready  service  to  their  honoured  lord ; 

Ko  menial  servants  to  attend  his  will — 

The  worm  alone  here  banquets  to  his  fill. 

For  beauty,  pride,  and  the  once  graceful  form 

Aflfords  a  banquet,  but  to  feast  the  worm : 

Of  different  ranks,  distinction  there  is  none 

But  the  proud  monument  and  humble  stone. 

Which  tells  of  those  who  underneath  are  laid — 

Of  earthly  glory,  which  so  soon  must  fade. 

«  «  «  «  « 

And  under  oceetn's  dark  and  stormy  wave 

How  many  thousands  there  have  found  a  grave ! 

How  many  sleeping  in  a  watery  tomb, 

Far,  far  in  the  ocean's  dark  and  stormy  gloom  ! 

How  many  brave,  who  for  their  country  fought 

In  armied  navies,  and  great  wonders  wrought 

On  ocean's  treacherous  bosom,  whom  the  frown 

Of  scowling  tempests  underneath  did  drown ! 

What  countless  numbers,  ocean  doth  infold 

Beneath  her  wave,  of  valiant  and  bold, 

Whose  bones  in  the  great  deep  there  mould'ring  lay 

Until  the  great,  the  retributive  day : 

That  day  which  shall  creation's  death  behold, 

When  every  body  stamp' d  in  human  mould 

Shall  to  their  spirits  re-united  be, 

On  the  dread  mom  of  eternity. 

When  the  Archangel's  trump  with  awful  sound 

Shall  wake  the  sleeping  myriads  underground. 

When,  at  the  call  of  their  Almighty  King 

Those  numerous  nations  into  life  shall  spring. 
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Whem  the  Almighty  calls  they  forth  shall  come 

In  myriads,  swarming  from  the  dreary  tomb : 

The  hosts  of  Adam  to  the  last  babe  bom 

Shall  wake  to  life  on  that  eventful  mom ; 

For  not  alone  shall  rise  those  in  the  grave, 

But  also  all  who're  sleeping  'neath  the  wave, 

And  of  the  countless  hosts  of  human  kind 

That  e'er  were  bom,  shall  none  be  left  behind. 

For  every  soul  that  e'er  this  earth  hath  trod, 

Or  tasted  life,  shall  stand  before  their  Gk)d ; 

The  sea  shall  give  up  all  of  human  kind, 

And  death  and  hell  all  that  were  there  confined ; 

For  every  living  soul  that  e'er  hath  been — 

And  is  or  shall  be  on  life's  varying  scene, — 

Both  great  and  small,  both  rich  and  poor  shall  stand. 

Their  doom  receive  firom  Gk)d's  unerring  hand. 

And  first  of  all  the  righteous  shall  arise, 

While  wondrous  glones  open  to  their  eyes ; 

With  joy  inefifablo  they  now  behold. 

As  judge  supreme.  He  whom  they  loved  of  old, 

With  joy  ecstatic  hear  the  welcome  sound, 

"  Ye  blessed  of  my  £a,ther  flock  around. 

Receive  the  kingdom  which  for  you  prepared 

Was,  e'er  the  structure  of  the  efith  was  rear'd ; 

Ye  loved  me  while  on  earth,  come  now  enjoy 

Those  blessed  realms  where  sin  can  ne'er  annoy." 

And  now  the  saints,  with  joy  triumphant,  rise 

To  wondrous  glories  far  beyond  the  skies, 

With  every  love,  with  every  transport  strong, 

High  praise  they  swell — and  Jesus  is  their  song. 

Kow  glorious  angels  on  them  do  attend. 

Before  the  throne  of  God  they  ever  stand. 

And  through  eternity  the  wondrous  scheme 

Of  man's  redemption  is  their  theme : 

And  now  triumphant  over  sin  and  death. 

They  praise  their  Saviour  with  new  kindled  breath, 

Their  hearts  filled  with  eternal  love,  sin  shall 

No  more  annoy — ^for  Christ  is  all  in  all. 

•  «  «  «  « 

Bat  wretched  caitiffs !  with  what  wild  surprise — 
Eternal  misery  pictured  in  their  eyes — 
The  wicked  woke  to  the  eternal  staife  , 

Of  torment  through  an  everlasting  life  : 
They  fain  would  hide  them  from  3ie  dreadful  power 
Of  tiieir  Great  Judge :  they  call  the  mountains  down 
And  rocks  to  hide  tiiiem  from  his  angry  face — 
But  all  in  vain — they  find  no  hiding  place ; 


1>  ^ 
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For  while  tormenting  fiends  their  steps  attend 

Around  they  look  in  vain  to  find  a  fnend, 

For  that  G-reat  Friend  they  once  rejected  hero 

Is  now  their  judge,  unerring  and  seyere. 

Their  awful  doom,  what  terror  must  inspire !  — 

**  Depart  ye  wicked  to  eternal  fire, 

Ye  did  on  earth  my  offered  mercy  spurn, 

Now  in  eternal  flames  for  ever  bum." 

0  what  a  dreadful  doom !  to  be  shut  out 

From  God's  great  Iotc,  eternity  throughout ; 

0  'tis  an  awful  and  alarming  case 

Ne*er  to  enjoy  the  means  of  heavenly  grace. 

By  cruel  fiends  the  wretches  now  are  hurl'd, 

Down  the  abyss  of  the  nether  world. 

Have  respite  from  unending  torments  never, 

But  in  hell's  flames  are  bolted  in  for  ever. 

«  •  «  «  HF 

The  righteous  shaU  behold  the  dreadful  doom 
Of  sinM  wretches :  they  shall  then  resume 
In  higher  strains  their  praises  of  the  Lamb, 
For  &eir  salvation,  that  on  earth  was  slain, 
And  all  eternity  through  endless  space 
Shall  sing  the  praise  oi  Christ's  redeeming  grace. 
•  «  «  «  « 

Eternity — that  vast  and  awful  word — 

No  comprehensive  meaning  can  afford ; 

No  mortal  can  its  limits  comprehend. 

It  has  had  no  beginning — has  no  end ; 

No  breadth,  nor  depth,  nor  height  at  all  we  trace. 

No  boundaries  can  we  set  infinite  space ; 

"We  know  we  must  through  endless  ages  dwell, 

Either  in  heaven's  happiness — or  hell. 

O  then  .wo  ought  in  time  of  trial  here. 

To  serve  the  Lord  in  holy  rev'rent  fear, 

And  strive  with  all  our  hearts  his  love  to  gain, 

Which  neither  death  nor  hell  can  break  in  twain. 

To  view  those  scones  around  us  makes  us  sad. 

It  seems  as  if  the  world  was  all  gone  mad ; 

For  ah !  how  many's  striving  to  prepare 

Things  for  IJiis  world — yet  never  cast  a  care 

That  world  to  which  they're  hastening  fast  away, 

Where  soon  their  doom  must  fixed  be  for  aye : 

And  while  they  stand  upon  the  awful  brink 

Of  an  eternal  world, — they  little  think 

That  when  their  race  is  run,  their  journey  o'er. 

The  day  of  grace  and  mercy  shines  no  more. 
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But  still  there  are  a  few  that  tread  the  mound 

Of  earth,  who,  in  the  love  of  Gk)d,  are  found ; 

And  O !  amongst  them  numbered  may  I  be 

Through  endless  ages  of  eternity : 

And  oh !  be  pleased  to  grant  mo,  heavenly  Lord, 

The  consolations  which  Thy  grace  afford ; 

Oh  may  Thy  love  be  all  my  hope,  my  joy, 

My  dreams  by  night,  my  waking  thoughts  employ. 

Oh  may  I  strive  to  serve  Thee  here  below, 

And  may  Thy  love  through  all  my  actions  flow, 

And  blessed  Grod  may  I,  &e  atonement  share 

Which  Christ  for  those  that  loved  him  did  prepare. 

That  when  at  last  my  mortal  life  is  done. 

My  warfare  finished,  my  race  is  run, 

I  may  through  Christ's  atonement  find  a  place 

Around  the  throne  to  join  the  song  of  grace, 

And  Jesus  praise  which  evermore  ascends 

Throughout  eternity,  which  never  ends. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

Composed  October  \%t,  at  anchor  off  Suitra  Krow, 

Now  is  arrived  the  long,  long,  wished  for  hour — 
To  the  weary  worn  labourer  the  best — 

For  now  the  dark  shades,  are  beginning  to  lower, 
Of  Saturday's  evening  of  rest. 

Now  round  the  social  board  friends  are  convening. 
Bound  the  domestic  hearth  smiling  serene ; 

Health  and  contentment  from  bright  eyes  are  beaming. 
And  joyous  faces  are  there  to  be  seen. 

For  now  the  glad  father  with  joy  returning 
From  his  week's  labour  hastes  on  to  his  Souse, 

To  the  clean  hearth-stone  and  blazing  fire  burning, 
And  to  the  endearments  of  his  loving  spouse. 

His  children  around  cling  to  his  embraces, 
"With  joy  the  little  ones  cHmb  on  his  knee ; 

No  griei  is  seen,  nought  bat  sweet  smiling  faces, 
Their  cheerful  eyes  sparkling  with  joyful  glee. 

While  the  mother  receives  his  hard  earned  wages, 
The  children  their  weekly  gift  from  him  seek ; 

For  his  donation  their  promise  engages 
Gk)od  to  behave  through  the  ensuing  week. 
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Forpast  xnisbehaYiour, them  gently  he  chides. 

While  fatherly  love  o'erflows  in  through  his  breast ; 

While  with  matronly  care  the  mother  provides 
The  necessary  wants  for  the  Day  of  Eest. 

Such  glad  scenes  as  these  I  often  have  witness'd, 
In  youth's  bright  mom,  in  my  own  humble  home ; 

And  uiese  on  my  mind  are  so  deeply  impressed 
I'll  never  forget  them  far  though  I  roam. 

But,  ah !  long  years  have  made  great  alterations. 
Now  my  dear  &ther  and  mother  are  old ; 

Time,  the  destroyer,  hath  wrought  devastations, 
Them,  in  his  winter  of  years  doth  enfold. 

But  my  dear  parents,  while  Providence  spare  us, 
Tou'll  be  my  care  while  here  we  remain ; 

Enjoying  the  blessings  which  the  Lord  shares  us, 
Trustmg  in  him  tlmt  we'll  soon  meet  again. 

Through  the  mercy  of  God  I  trust  we' shall  meet, 

And  enjoy  a  Sabbath  of  endless  rest ; 
And  redeeming  love  sing  at  the  Saviour's  feet 

In  heaven,  th'  eternal  home  of  the  blest. 


AN  ODE  TO  HOPE. 

Composed  7  th  October,  at  Sea  between  Settra  Krou  and 

River  Seatore, 

Hope  is  the  comforter  of  life, 

A  dear  delusive  dream, 
Which  bears  the  mind  'bove  earthly  strife 

Down  life's  resistless  stream. 
In  youth,  hope  sheds  his  cheering  beam. 

And  gilds  life's  future  years. 
And  with  his  bright  but  transient  gleam 

Dispels  all  darkening  fears. 

Oft  man,  with  prospects  bright  in  youth, 

His  future  life  descries. 
And  views  life's  sea,  serene  and  smooth. 

And  calm  as  summer  skies. 
Hope's  fleeting  phantom  oft  he  tries 

To  catch,  but  all  in  vain ; 
For  on  earth  we  nought  can  realize 

But  sorrow,  care,  and  pain. 
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For  those  bright  hopes  which  cheer'd  oar  youth. 

Whose  impulse  we  obeyed, 
From  our  eager  grasp  still  keeps  aloof. 

And  one  by  one  soon  fade. 
Soon  are  those  flattering  hopes  decayed 

We  cherish'd  in  youtn's  prime, 
And  memory  oft  bdiolds  the  shade 

On  them  overcast  by  time. 

But  a  sweet  hope  to  man  is  given 

Which  never  shall  deceive, 
Whose  full  fruition  is  in  heaven. 

To  those  who  Christ  believe. 
Blest  is  the  man  who  doth  receive 

On  earth  this  heavenly  hope ; 
His  soul  life's  cares  no  more  shall  grieve, 

Sustained  by  such  a  prop. 

In  that  dread  hour,  when  death  draws  nigh. 

This  hope  sustains  his  mind, 
To  realms  above  he  soon  shall  fly. 

Leave  sorrow  far  behind. 
And  there  the  consimmiation  flnd 

Of  faith  which  here  he  prized, 
With  eternal  love  forever  join'd 

Where  hope  is  realized. 


ADDRESS  TO  TIME. 
Composed  Saturday,  Sth  October,  off  Grand  Button. 

Whence  Time  are  thou  gone  ?  Ah,  where  art  thou  flown  ? 

Whence  fled  those  bright  days,  in  youth  I  did  see  ? 
Now  I'm  forsaken — and  but  awaken ; 

Bring  the  endearments  of  youth  back  to  me. 

But  those  days  are  fled — and  marked  with  the  dead. 
Those  youthful,  bright  scenes,  dear  to  memory, 

Did  rapidly  glide — adown  the  swift  tide 
Into  the  ocean  of  infinity. 

For  youth  now  is  past — ^like  a  shadow  o'ercast. 
The  dark  clouds  of  time,  hang  o'er  the  bright  scenes 

Which  gladdened  my  youth — when  serenely  and  smooth 
Appeared  thy  ezpansive  fields,  flowing  and  gc^iv. 
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They  did  not  long  last—  I  could  not  hold  feist 
Those  cheering  bright  prospects  I  knew  in  life's  mom, 

For  with  a  fell  sweep — adown  thy  gulph  deep, 
With  force  irresistible,  them  hast  thou  borne. 

Thy  wide  gulph  doth  sever — recalled  can  be  never, 
Those  fast  fleeting  days  in  youth  I  did  spend  ; 

From  hence  may  I  learn — thy  value  discern, 
And  to  improve  future  days  thou  shalt  lend. 

^hile  onward  I'm  bore — by  thee  from  life's  shore, 
May  I  the  moments  improve  as  they  flee ; 
Down  the  rapid  branch — so  soon  I  must  launch, 
For  soon  shall  time  be  no  longer  with  me. 

Through  as  I  sail — 0  may  the  sweet  gale 
Of  God's  free  grace  waft  me  onward  through  thee ; 

For  soon  on  the  brink— of  death's  river  I  drink. 
Then  launch  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 


THE  SLAVE  SHIP. 

Composed  October  13M,  at  anchor  off  Grand  Button. 

What  is  she,  that  gliding  swiftly  in  motion, 
O'er  the  dark  waves,  like  a  bird  of  the  ocean  ? 
While  proudly  (^nward  through  foam  she  is  dashing. 
The  wat'ry  spray  from  her  sides  fiercely  splashing ; 
And  coursing  her  trackless  way  o'er  the  deep  main. 
And  far  behind,  leaving  her  white  frothy  train. 
Impell'd  by  the  breezes,  swift  onward  she  goes, 
Repelling  the  surges — while  proudly  she  throws 
From  her  prow,  mgh  careering,  dashing  white  spray. 
As  onward  she  bounds  o'er  the  ocean  away. 
While  aloft,  through  the  straining  cordage  and  shroud. 
The  breezes  are  whistling  shrill,  hoarsely,  and  loud. 
Through  blocks  and  through  rigging  in  murmuring  song. 
While  surges  rejoice  as  she  bounds  them  along; 
And  under  the  pressure  her  tow 'ring  masts  bend. 
Of  the  full  blown  sails  which  her  breezes  extend. 
While  the  snowy  white  canvass  reflects  the  bright  gleam 
The  radient  refulgence  of  Sol's  morning  beam ; 
And  unto  the  fresh  breeze  is  spread  every  sail, 
Fur  streaming  her  pennon  floats  on  in  the  gale. 
Onward  she  bounds  like  a  race  horse  careering, 
Her  prow  to  the  fierce  waves  gallantly  rearing. 
What  doth  that  proud  ship  in  her  bosom  infold  ? 
What  cargo,  what  traffic  is  down  in  her  hold  ? 
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Has  trade  or  has  commerce  her  bright  sails  unflurrd 

That  link  everlasting  which  joins  ue  whole  world  ? 

Or  is  she  a  thunderer,  a  watdi  on  the  deep» 

The  rights  of  her  country  to  guard  or  to  keep  ? 

Does  honour,  does  liberty  swell  in  the  breast 

Of  those  men  who  this  ship  in  her  pageantry  droned  ? 

Or  doth  patriotism  their  loyal  hearts  fire. 

Or  humanity's  feelings  the  bosoms  inspire 

Of  those  hardy  men  Y — are  they  generous  and  brave 

Who  command,  and  who  guide  her  course  o*er  the  wave  ? 

Ah !  hard  are  the  hearts,  unfeeling  and  cold. 

And  stamped  in  a  base  avaricious  mould 

Are  those  men  who  this  ship  conducts  o'er  the  waves ; 

The  jail,  the  abode,  of  poor  African  slaves. 

This  pageant  so  fair  is  the  home  of  entrappers, 

Of  ruffian  enslavers,  of  cursed  kidnappers. 

Who  ne'er  felt  within  the  humane  genial  glow 

Which  liberal  freedmen  alone  can  bestow ; 

And  that  vessel  which  now  o'er  the  ocean  is  tossed 

Is  a  Slave  Ship,  with  negroes,  from  Africa's  eoast. 

There  hundreds  of  wretches  lay  pining  below, 

And  sighing  for  freedom  no  more  they  shall  laiow ; 

For  either  on  Cuba's  implacable  strand, 

Or  on  Brasril's  shore  the  survivors  must  land. 

But,  ah !  of  the  hundreds  who  are  cramm'd  in  the  hold, 

Not  many  the  opposite  coast  shall  behold  ; 

For  both  grief  and  disease  shall  hasten  their  grave, 

And  many  half -dead  shall  be  cast  in  the  wave. 

What  ensign  is  that  waving  proudly  on  high  ? 

'Tis  the  st^dard  of  slavery  1  do  espy  ; 

'Tis  the  flag  of  proud  Spain*  which  slavery  covers, 

And  still  o'er  oppression  and  tyranny  hovers. 

There  floating  on  high  thou'st  may  wave  for  awhile, 

Thou  standard  of  nations  the  vilest  of  vile  ; 

But  should  one  of  our  navy  behold  the  proud  flag, 

Thy  swift  course  pursuing,  then,  thou  must  not  lag. 

For  as  the  swift  eagle  with  speed  rushes  down 

On  his  prey,  so  freedom  hails  thee  as  her  own. 

Then  move  swiftly  on  in  thy  course  o'er  the  waves, 

Thou  stain  on  humanity,  prison  of  slaves. 

Thy  dark  form  dashing  through  frothy  white  spray, 

Away  o'er  the  ocean,  vile  slaver  away. 


*  This  was  written  before  I  was  aware  that  the  Spaniah  Qoyemment 
had  emaadpated  fhe  slare  trade. 
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HUMAN  LIFE. 
Composed  Saturday f  22nd  October,  at  anchor  off  St,  Oeorgc'a. 

What  shall  I  human  life  compare, 

Or  man's  prohation,  liken  too  ? 
We  joy  and  care  alternate  share, 

And  fleeting  happiness  pursae. 

'Tis  as  the  journey  of  a  day — 
In  life's  gay  mom  the  traveller  starts, 

With  vig'rous  strength  pursues  his  way, 
While  hope's  hright  sun  his  rays  impart. 

Through  youth's  gay  fields  ho  heedless  roves, 
Through  flowery  paths  with  ardour  driven 

In  search  of  happiness — and  proves     • 
There's  nought  but  sorrow  under  heaven. 

With  ardent  hopes  his  heart  heats  high, 
With  prospects  bright  his  bosom  glows ; 

Serene  and  calm  appears  his  sky. 
With  every  joy  that  life  bestows. 

Then  fortune's  smiles  appear  so  fair. 
And  hope's  sweet  flowers  bedeck  his  path ; 

The  ties  of  love  and  Mendship  share. 
And  each  endearment  pleasure  hath. 

Yet,  ah !  how  oft  hope's  cheering  sun 
The  darken'd  storms  of  fate  enshroud. 

And  youth's  bright  prospects  are  o'erhimg 
By  fell  misfortune's  direful  clouds. 

The  April  sun's  an  emblem  true 

Of  that  which  cheers  our  early  youth ; 

Though  by  dark  clouds  hid  from  our  view. 
His  radmnt  beam  our  troubles  soothe. 

Midst  hopes  and  fears,  midst  smiles  and  tears, 
The  chequer'd  paths  of  life  we  trace ; 

And  oft  amidst  our  varying  years, 
Adversity  shows  his  stem  face. 

Soon  our  meridian  sun  declines. 

Those  rays  which  cheer'd  our  youth  are  gone  ; 
Our  setting  sun  but  faintly  shines 
When  the  decline  of  life  draws  on. 
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Ah !  then  doth  memory  oft  survey 
The  round  of  life  we've  travell'd  o'er , 

Beholds  the  painfol  pleasing  way, 
That  will  be  trod  by  us  no  more. 

And  then  in  retrospection's  gleam 
Man  views  time  by  past  rapid  flight ; 

His  life  appears  like  as  a  dream, 
A  fleeting  vision  of  the  night. 

Since  earthly  jo^s  flee  swiftly  by, 
No  more  its  smf  ul  pleasures  crave ; 

Let's  gain  that  joy  which  is  fix'd  on  high, 
Then  with  composure  meet  the  grave.    Amen. 


OX  THE   IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 
Composed  Saturday  night. 

Think  deeply,  ()  my  soul,  and  ponder  well ; 

Thou  art  mmiortal,  thou  shaft  never  die ; 
But  that  fixed  state  where  thou  must  ever  dwell 

Alone  is  known  to  Him  who  reigns  on  high, 

O  may  this  serious  thought  abstract  my  mind 
From  earthly  pleasures,  which  must  soon  decay ; 

For  soon  the  things  of  time  I'll  leave  benind. 
In  an  eternal  state  be  fix'd  for  aye. 

The  soul,  the  gem  of  immortality. 
Must  either  dwell  midst  happiness  supreme. 

Or  through  vast  ages  of  etermty 
In  torment  live,  and  misery  extreme. 

The  time  on  earth  for  man's  probation  given. 
That  he  might  for  eternity  prepare ; 

Contrast  this  vile  earth  with  the  glorious  heaven. 
So  doth  time  with  eternity  compare. 

Or  as  a  drop  into  the  ocean  thrown. 
Or  as  the  smallest  point  the  eye  can  trace. 

So  is  the  time,  God  hath  to  man  made  known, 
Compar'd  to  ages  of  infinite  space. 

0  then  we  surely  ought,  while  here  below, 
The  soul's  immortal  welfare  to  make  sure ; 

In  love  of  God,  in  virtue's  paths  to  go, 
And  our  eternal  happiness  secure. 
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Let  infidels  and  devils  stand  dismay'd, 

And  sceptics  wlio  deny  the  Deity ; 
They  shall  behold  the  Almighty's  power  displayed 

In  demonstrations  of  reality. 

That  man  must  surely  be  degraded  low, 
His  noble  nature  sunk  beneath  the  brute. 

Who  will  deny  the  spirit's  vital  glow, 
While  reason,  his  own  absurd  pleas  confute  ? 

Though  unbelieving  man  would  fain  enshroud 

His  vital  spirit  in  nonenity, 
Doth  not  all  nature  seem  to  cry  aloud. 

And  clearly  prove  his  immortality  P 

Doth  not  our  nature  often  long  for  bliss — 
Lasting  and  permanent — ^wmch  ne'er  shall  end  ? 

Have  we  not  hankerings  after  happiness 
Which  here,  we  cannot  comprehend  ? 

Convictions  clear  that  we  must  ever  be 
Existent,  is  produced  upon  the  mind 

Of  man ;  who  disregards  the  stronger  plea 
Of  God's  own  word — the  best  on  earth  we'll  jftnd. 

The  soul  immortal  is  the  breath  of  God ; 

From  the  Almighty  Maker's  hands  we  came ; 
Then  sure  death*s  rusty  bands  can  ne'er  corrode 

The  vital  essence  of  the  living  flame  ? 

Then  when  dislodg'd  from  this  house  of  clay, 
Which  doth,  in  bondage,  hold  our  spirit  here, 

The  soul  released  to  God  shall  wing  its  way — 
Who  is  its  judge— unerring  and  severe. 

Since  our  immortal  souls  can  never  die, 
O  then,  while  on  our  state  of  trial  here, 

May  we  f ron^  vice  and  sinful  pleasures  fly. 
And  serve  the  Lord  in  holy  reverend  fear. 

That  by  His  grace  our  souls  may  be  refined. 
From  sinful  dross  our  ^irits  purified, 

Ai^d  by  the  influence  of  His  Spirit,  join'd 
In  love  and  friendship,  to  the  Lord  allied. 

That  when  our  souls  shall  quit  this  frail  abode. 

The  regions  enter  of  eternity. 
We  may  forever  stand  before  our  God 

In  the  bright  robes  of  immortality* 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  EVENING  AT  SEA. 

Composed  Thursday,  2^th  October,  at  anchor  off  St,  George* s. 

The  shadows  of  evening  close  around  me, 

Gladly  I  welcome  fair  twilight's  approach ; 
For  midst  the  still  quiet  which  here  doth  Burround  me, 

To  mar  it  no  bustling  cares  do  encroach. 
With  pleasure  I  hail  the  returning  hour 
When  evening's  dark  thade  begins  foi  to  lour. 

Wrapt  in  her  mantle  of  grey, 
Now  in  the  waters  the  sun  sinks  to  rest, 
With  his  parting  beam  illumining  the  west, 

Spreading  the  curtains  of  day. 

O'er  ocean's  dark  bosom  the  storm  is  still, 

No  foaming  billows  convulsing  its  breast, 
The  once  angry  waves  are  now  calm  and  tranquil, 

Their  rage  with  the  storm  subsided  to  rest. 
While  aloft  in  the  blue  unclouded  sky. 
Gliding  through  the  dark  azure  canopy 

Moves  Luna,  queen  of  night. 
While  the  gentle  radiance  of  her  beams 
O'er  the  umniffled  breast  of  ocean  gleams, 

In  rays  of  silver  bright. 

Now  all  nature  is  hush'd,  is  wrapt,  in  reposo. 

The  prospect  is  calm,  enlivening,  serene. 
While  fancy's  imagining  beauties  disclose, 

Opening  new  glories  to  gild  the  fair  scene ; 
For  far  beyond,  stars  bespangled  on  high, 
Appearing  like  gems  emboss'd  in  the  sky. 

My  wimng  soul  will  flee 
To  those  glorious  regions  of  endless  day. 
And  pleasures  enjoy  which  never  decay 

Throughout  eternity. 

While  musing  I  longed  for  communion  with  heaven, 

I  prayed  for  that  pure  intellectaal  fire. 
That  the  spirit  of  peace  to  me  may  be  g^iven, 

My  soul  with  His  holiest  feelings  inspire ; 
The  rays  of  His  love  shed  over  my  mina. 
And  that  by  His  grace  I  may  be  refined, 

From  sins  my  soul  set  free ; 
That  through  life's  paths  with  feelings  even, 
I  may,  onwards  walk,  the  road  to  heaven, 

Supported  Lord  by  Thee. 
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Then  calmly  my  soul  took  the  hue  of  the  ocean, 

When  the  tempests  are  laid,  are  cradled  to  rest, 
For  stifled  within  was  each  sinfnl  emotion. 

Each  passion  lay  dormant,  lay  calm  in  my  breast ; 
But  as  storms  the  rage  of  the  ocean  renew, 
Alas !  my  poor  heart  is  as  treacherous  too, 

When  passions  rage  within. 
Exception  from  sin's  thrall  man  cannot  boast. 
For  as  the  dark  ocean  by  tempests  is  tossed. 

So  are  our  minds  by  sin. 

But  Thou  art  my  helper,  oh  Father  of  Love, 

Through  life  may  my  guide  be  Thy  heavenly  peace, 
When  sin's  raging  tempest  my  spirit  doth  move, 

O  then  calm  the  storm  and  bid  it  to  cease ; 
And  oh  be  my  guide  through  life  as  I  sail. 
That  by  Thy*  direction  at  last  I  may  hail 

The  haven  of  eternal  rest ; 
That  when  I  bid  sin  for  ever  farewell, 
Through  Jesus'  merits  I  eveis  may  dwell 

In  heaven,  the  home  of  the  blest. 


THE  THIRD  CHAPTER  OF  DANIEL  PARAPHRASED. 

Friday,  October  2Srd, 

In  the  power  of  his  might,  in  the  strength  of  his  pride — 

For  his  sway  o'er  the  nations  was  spread  far  and  wide. 

And  his  hetit  with  dominion  and  power  was  elate — 

The  King  of  Chaldea,  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great, 

In  the  wide  plains  of  Dura,  an  image  did  rear. 

That  all  nations,  his  subjects,  might  worship,  revere. 

His  Almighty  Creator  he  seemed  to  defy 

By  this  idol  of  gold— 'twas  threescore  cubits  high. 

He  his  princes,  his  captains  unto  him  did  call, 

His  governors,  counsellers,  rulers  and  all, 

To  come  and  behold  his  profane  dedication. 

And  join  in  his  impious  idol  consecration ; 

'NVhile  a  herald,  with  authoritative  power,  did  command 

That  all  people  and  kindred  of  every  land. 

That  whene'er  they  did  hear  the  music's  sweet  voice 

licfore  this  great  idol  should  worship,  rejoice, 

To  this  image  of  gold  should  fall  down,  bow  the  knee ; 

And  if  any  should  dare  for  to  break  the  decree 

Of  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  King  of  Chaldee, 

A  hot  fiery  furnace  for  those  men  was  prepared, 

Who,  his  powerful  commands,  to  dispute  ^ould  have  dared. 
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And  while  natioiiB  and  languages  wonhipp'd  around, . 

Yet,  in  Babylon's  great  city,  a  few  there  were  fonnd, 

Who  his  threats  disregarded,  nor  feared  at  his  nod, 

Who  revered  not  his  idols,  nor  worshipped  his  Qed : 

Of  the  children  of  Judah  who  captive  were  led. 

Were  those  men  who  his  power  and  threats  did  not  dread. 

For  the  God  of  their  father  they  worshipped  in  fear. 

And  Jehovah  alone  they  did  serve  and  revere. 

Those  three  men,  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego, 

Who  to  his  golden  idol  the  knee  would  not  bow. 

Them  Nebuchadnezzar  did  command  to  be  sought 

And  soon  those  three  men  into  his  presence  were  brought. 

"  Wherefore,"  said  the  proud  king,  "  Did  ye  disregard 

My  powerful  command ;  know  ye  not  the  award  P 

That  a  hot  fiery  furnace  for  you  is  prepar'd. 

For  my  orders,  so  powerful,  to  break  yo^  have  dared ; 

Since  my  laws  you  have  broken,  trespass 'd  my  command, 

Where's  the  God  shall  deliver  you  out  of  my  hand  P** 

Then  said  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego — 

While  their  hearts  were  enkindled  with  heavenly  glow, — 

"  The  God  whom  we  serve,  O  king,  can  us  deliver 

From  your  hottest  rage ;  even  flames  cannot  sever 

From  his  love  everlasting, — none  other  we'll  serve, 

Nor,  from  His  revealed  will,  ever  will  swerve." 

Then  was  that  proud  king  filled  with  fury  and  anger. 

And  he  said,  "  Let  the  furnace  be  seven  times  stronger. 

Let  the  heat  be  excessive  as  now  is  my  ire, 

And  let  those  men  be  bound,  and  cast  into  the  fire." 

Then  his  warriors,  of  might,  them  quickly  made  fast. 

In  their  clothes  and  their  garment-s,  and  iken  did  them  cast 

Into  the  flaming  furnace, — but  soon  as  they  came. 

They  were  quickly  devoured  by  the  consuming  flame. 

On  the  children  of  Judah  the  fire  had  no  power, 

For  the  God  whom  they  served,  was  with  them  in  that  hour ; 

The  fire  loosed  their  bonds,  and  they  walked  in  the  flame. 

For  Qt)d  their  preserver  its  fury  did  tame. 

Then  did  Nebuchadnezzar  astonished  arise, 

For  to  see  them  unhurt  he  was  filled  with  surprise. 

To  his  counsellors  he  said,  *'  We  cast  in  only  three. 

And  four  walking  unhurt,  in  the  flames,  now  I  see ; 

And  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  to  the  Son 

Of  the  Almighty  God,  by  whose  power  alone 

These  men  from  the  fury  of  the  flames  are  preserved. 

For  in  truth,  and  uprightness,  their  God  they  have  served." 

Then  he  said,  "  O  ye  seryants  of  God  the  Most  High 

Come  forth  from  those  flames,  on  your  God  ye  rely ;" 

And  when  they  came  forth  not  so  much  as  tlie  smell, 

Or  the  power  of  flre,  on  their  clothing  did  dwell. 
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Then  the  king  spoke  and  said,  "  Blessed  be  God  the  most  true, 

Who  His  angel  hath  sent,  and  deliyered  you, 

For  in  Him  ye  trusted ;  ye  feared  not  my  rage, 

And  your  bodies  have  yielded  my  wrath  to  assuage, 

Ihe  true  God  you  serve,  you  would  not  bow  tiie  miee, 

Nor  worship  my  idols :  I  make  a  decree, — 

And  I'll  let  all  the  nations,  and  languages  know, 

That  the  uttermost  rage  of  my  wratiix  I'll  bestow 

On  the  people,  who  Israel's  Gfod  shall  contemn 

The  power  of  my  yengeance  shall  light  upon  them ; 

For  'mongst  gods  of  the  nation,  not  any  there  are. 

That  can,  with  the  great  Gk>d  of  Israel  compare, 

None  but  He  can  deliver  or  save  from  the  flame. 

Him  worship  in  reverence  and  praise  His  great  name." 


RETROSPECTION. 
Composed  Saturday^  29th  October,  at  anchor  off  St.  George's, 

Oh  dear  to  memory  are  the  hours 

I  spent  by  Froth's  stream, 
When  in  youth's  dear  enchanting  bowers. 

Time  swept  by  as  a  dream. 

Oftimes  remembrance  doth  renew 

Those  scenes  of  childish  mirth, 
When  those  bright  days  pass  in  review. 

The  happiest  on  earth. 

,     When  fancy  wings  her  rapid  flight 
Back  to  those  dsiys  of  yore, 
Those  scenes  so  bright  appear  in  sight, 
Which  I'll  enjoy  no  more. 

Those  days  of  bright  puerile  joy, 

Of  childish  infancy, 
Of  pleasures  pure,  without  alloy, 

Of  happiness  gone  by. 

When  on  young  hope's  elastic  wing, 

By  fame's  allure  decoyed, 
To  future  years  my  thoughts  would  spring, 

To  pleasures  unenjoyed. 

The  full  fruition  of  that  hope,. 

Though  ne'er  on  earth  I'll  gain, 
Yet  still  the  cheering  beams  can  cope 

'Gainst  disappointment's  pain. 
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Those  bright  those  heayenly  days  are  gone. 

Youth's  fondest  hopes  did  fade, 
I'm  now  a  wanderor  alone, 

To  mourn  o'er  joys  decay'd. 

For  fancy  often  remigrates 

On  youth's  gay  Yemal  prime, 
While  retrospection  dissipates 

The  darkened  clouds  of  time. 

Where  are  the  comrades  of  my  youth, 
My  schoolmates  where  are  they, 

Whose  friendships  did  my  sorrows  soothe, 
When  trouble  cross'd  my  way  P 

Ah !  death's  unpitying  hand  hath  chock*d 

Them  in  life's  gay  career. 
And  youth's  bright  prospects  all  were  wreck'd 

Upon  their  early  bier., 

Of  them  now  some  are  mouldering 

Within  the  silent  grave, 
While  other's  bones  lay  whitening 

Beneath  the  distant  wave. 

Although  their  hopes  were  blasted 

By  death's  untimely  blow, 
Yet  they  those  griefs  ne'er  tasted 

Which  life  doth  oft  bestow. 

Oh  sweet  must  be  the  rest  of  death 
To  those  whose  hopes  are  fixed — 

Not  on  the  joys  that  this  world  hath 
But  on  the  glorious  next. 

They  rest  from  every  worldly  thrall 

Within  the  silent  tomb. 
Until  the  great  Eedeemer  calls 

Them  to  their  heavenly  home. 


ON  THE  BURIAL  OP  A  SHIPMATE. 
St.  Gi9rff0*s,  Oetoh$r  ZfSth, 

Far  far  in  Afric's  distant  lamd, 

In  a  lonely  grave  we  laid  him. 
And  i^pmates  mouniing  round  did  stand, 

Wlien  the  last  sad  rit«8  were  paid  him. 

1E1 
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We  hollowed  out  his  lonely  bed 
While  the  sun  was  fiercely  shining ; 

Where  the  lime  tree  green  grows  o'er  hii  head, 
With  ivy  round  entwining, 

*Twa8  in  a  lone  sequestered  spot. 
Where  wild  flowers  round  were  springing, 

No  hallowed  cemetery  he  got, 
No  deep  toned  bell  was  ringing, 

His  death  knell  was  the  heavy  surge 

Of  billows  onward  bounding^ 
More  awful  than  the  solemn  dirge, 

Were  the  breakers  loudly  sounding. 

And  hallow'd  was  his  lonely  grave 

By  heartfelt  grief  arising. 
While  sorrow's  tears  the  eye  did  lave 

Of  shipmates  sympathising. 

Glowing  in  manhood,  strength  and  besluty. 

Last  night  he  went  a  bathing, 
His  work  being  o'er  and  done  his  duty. 

No  harm  nor  danger  scathing. 

To  bathe  he  went  on  Saturday  night, 

The  waters  closed  around  him^ 
And  there  he  lay  until  daylight — 

On  Sunday  mom  we  found  him. 

His  death  bed  was  beneath  the  wave. 

Dark  waters  o'er  him  hovering, 
His  last  long  home  is  now  the  grave. 

The  sand  his  coffin  covering. 

Cut  ofif  in  manhood's  vig'rous  prime, 
When  love's  strong  cord  did  bind  him, 

And  looking  forward  to  that  time. 
When  hymen's  bond  should  join  him 

Unto  his  dear  betrothed  bride, 

Who  far  away  is  mourning ; 
But  ah ;  she  anxious  may  abide 

And  long  wait  his  returmng^^ 

Iifvain  she'll  mourns  in  vain  she'll  weep, 

His  absence  long  lamenting, 
In  his  strong  bands  death  dotii  him  keep, 

From  whom  there's  no  absenting. 
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And  now  around  his  narrow  bed 
Roam  Afiic's  dusky  children, 

Who  hapless  have  ior  ages  strayed 
Midst  error's  maze  bewildering. 

Let  ivy  twine  and  wild  flowers  sprout 
Where  that  lone  hillock's  swelling, 

And  let  the  lime  tree  spread  its  root 
Across  his  narrow  dwelling. 

And  when  tl^t  we're  far  distant  gone 
With  our  vessel  o'er  the  waves ; 

Perchance  some  stranger  wand'ring  on 
May  mark  that  lonely  grave, 

And  ask  who  underneath  is  laid  ? 

Let  this  be  the  reply, — 
That  in  this  solitary  bed 

Doth  "  Robert  Sawdon  "  lie. 


ON  THE  SAME. 
Composed  Sunday  nighty  ^  past  9,  at  aneJior  off  St,  Georg$*»» 

I  saw  his  form  in  the  gay  hour 

Of  health  and  manhood  bright ; 
Again  I  look'd  when  death  had  power, 

Then  chilling  was  the  sight. 

Now  blue  and  lifeless  is  that  brow, 

Blanch*d  and  unknown  that  face 
Which  only  yesterday  did  glow 

In  health's  expressive  grace. 

*Tis  not  to  look  on  thee,  0  death ! 

Li  such  an  hour  as  this. 
When  thou  power  and  dominion  hath 

O'er  our  m e's  weaknesses. 

Ah,  no  I  not  such  a  scene  as  this 

Can  fortify  our  hope, 
Nor  with  undaunted  fearlessness 

Make  us  with  death  to  cope. 

For  death  is  now  a  reveller  here. 

An  insulting  tyrant  o'er 
Those  hopes  and  those  enjoyments  dear 

Whidi  mankind  most  adore, 
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For  here  o'er  manhood's  strength  and  pride^ 

O'er  hopes  of  future  years, 
Doth  deatji's  srim  form  triimiphaiit  ride^ 

In  horrors  direi  appears. 

But  O,  my  soul,  go  thou  attend 

And  see  the  Ghriitian  die ; 
Ha  who  alone  on  Christ  depends 

See  him  on  death  bed  lie. 

With  what  composure  he  awaits 
Until  death  doth  him  summon  ; 

For  hope  in  Christ  his  heart  elates, 
He  looks  and  longs  his  coming. 

For  God's  free  grace  alone  can  cheer. 

And  chase  the  darken'd  gloom 
That  doth  to  mortal  eyes  appear 

O'erhanging  o'er  the  tomb. 

'Tis  the  Holy  Spirit's  glorious  light, 
Through  Him  who  died  to  save, 

Alone  dispels  the  gloom  of  night 
Which  hovers  round  the  grave. 

Through  thee,  O  Lord,  I  hope  alone 

For  mercy  from  above ; 
O,  when  that  dreadful  hour  comes  on, 

Support  me  by  Thy  love. 

O  may  I  live  alone  to  Thee, 

And  when  I  yield  my  breath, 
Then  my  support,  and  succour  be 

Through  the  valley  dark  of  death. 

O  then  take  Thou  death's  sting  away. 

His  tttrrors  all  remove. 
And  may  I  live  in  endless  day, 

Through  Thy  redeeming  love. 


STANZAS  ON  SABBATH  MORNING. 

Composed  Xovember  6th,  at  anchor  off  Tunbo, 

'Twas  Sabbath  mom,  and  quietness  reign'd  around. 
Ocean's  tumultuous  roar  had  ceas'd ;  no  sound 
Nor  noise  was  heard  except  the  white  surf's  roar. 
Where  the  ocean's  swell  came  rolling  in,  d^wh'd  angry  on  the 
shore. 
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The  tropic  sun  in  radiant  splendour  gleams 
O'er  vast  Atlantic's  waves ;  his  cheering  beama 
Blumee  the  great  extent  of  Afric's  land. 
Exhaling)  vapours  noxious,  from  her  dduged  strand. 

Ah !  When  vdll  the  glorious  gospel  sun     . 

On  Afric  shine  ?  His  course  is  begun ; 

But,  ah !  his  bright  beams  but  famtly  illume, 

Or  from  Afric's  long  darkness  disperse  the  sad  gloom. 

Arise,  Sun  of  Bighteousness,  brightly  arise, 
Dispel  the  dark  cloud  from  Africa's  skies, 
That  long  hath  o'erhung  and  o'erelouded  the  mind 
Of  Afric's  poor  children,  who  mentally  are  blind. 

Dispel  ignorance  and  paganism  wild, 
And  dark  superstition,  which  lon^  hath  beguiled 
Ethiop's  swarthy  children ;  and  bnked  the  chain, 
And  incre£ised  the  dire  horrors  of  slavery's  reign. 

But  although  midst  error's  maze  bewild'ring 

Long  have  wandered  poor  Afric's  children ; 

In  paths  of  heathen  idolatry  trod, 

Yet  Ethiopia — her  hands  shall  soon  stretch  \mto  God. 


GLANCE  OF  RETROSPECTION. 
Sunday,  6th,  at  4  p.tn,,  at  anchor  off  Tunbo. 

Offctimes  in  retrospection's  flight 

I  former  things  review ; 
Those  scenes  of  youth  so  fair  and  bright, 
Unfold  to  memory's  mental  sight 

In  fancy's  lively  hue. 

But  those  lov'd  scenes,  surpassing  fair, 

The  joys  of  early Jife ; 
Those  days  when  on  hope's  wing  I'd  dare 
All  future  thoughts  of  worldly  care, 

Or  aught  of  worldly  strife. 

When  youth  with  hope's  gay  dreams  were  mine, 

Peelings  I'll  know  no  more, 
When  childish  joys  with  youth  combine, 
And  bask  in  ardent  hope's  sunshine ; 

But,  ah !  those  days  are  o'er. 
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Those  pleasing  scenes  of  youth  are  past, 

Puenle  joys  are  fled ; 
The  darkened  clouds  of  time  overcast. 
Fraught  with  dire  disappointment  blast, 

Hangs  heayy  o'er  head. 

For  now  IVo  reached  the  reasoning  years 

Of  manhood's  vigorous  prime, 
Yet  staunch  rememhrance  still  endears 
Those  youthful  scenes — ^though  dark  appears 
The  gulph  of  by-gone  time. 

For  those  bright  scenes  no  more  I'll  know, 
■    Through  life  no  second  spring 
Both  e'er  appear ;  we  onward  now, 
Swift  down  tiie  stream  of  life  we  go. 
Borne  on  time's  rapid  wing. 

StiU  brightly  gleam  those  scenes  of  youth 
When  hope's  young  sun  bright  shone ; 
When  o'er  life's  sea,  serene  and  smooth, 
His  radiant  beams  our  griefs  did  soothe, 
And  cheer'd  our  journey  on. 

When  onward  urg'd  by  fame's  decoy, 

We  look'd  to  future  years ; 
Eager  those  pleasures  to  enjoy, 
Which  did  our  every  thought  employ — 

O'er  them  we  now  shed  tears. 

For,  ah !  what  scenes  in  life  so  bright 

As  those  enjoy'd  in  youth, 
When  childhood  with  its  pure  delight, 
When  every  joy  appear'd  in  sight  P 

Now  all  are  fled — but  truth. 

Yet  still  when  dire  misfortune  lowers. 

And  under  fortune's  frown. 
We  think  upon  those  happier  hours 
And  gladly  hail  bright  memory's  powers. 

And  youth's  enchantment  own. 

STANZAS   ON  FUTIJRITY. 
Composed  Friday,  November  llM,  at  anchor  off  St,  Oeorge^s^ 

Perchance  revolving  years  may  bring 
With  old  age — want  and  penury ; 

And  passions  which  from  life  may  wring 
The  bitter  dregs  of  misery. 
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When  all  those  friends  I  hold  so  dear. 
That  are  as  lamps  to  ffnide  my  way. 

The  darkened  shaoes  of  Hfe  to  cneer. 
By  love  and  friendship's  genial  ray. 

When  from  my  sight  those  friends  shall  fiidey 
And  every  comfort  be  withdrawn, 

And  all  those  flattering  hopes  decayed 

That  cheer'd  my  steps — m  life's  gay  dawn. 

When  those  who  shared  in  every  strife 
With  me,  my  comforters  are  gone ; 

And  at  the  cxtrcmost  ago  of  life, 
Without  a  friend,  I  stand  alone. 

When  that  dear  form,  beloved  and  kind. 
Our  partner  true  from  youth  to  age. 

Whose  soothing  smiles  did  soothe  our  mind, 
And  our  affections  did  engage. 

When  she,  and  all  we  lov*d  on  earth. 
Are  hid  from  sight  in  death's  dark  gloom, 

When  no  earthly  joy  or  mirth 
Can  youthful  gaiety  resume. 

When  like  a  tree  by  winter  stript 
Of  every  blossom,  bui,  and  leaf ; 

When  time  hath  every  pleasure  swept, 
And  left  us  nought  but  care  and  giief . 

Even  then  when  I  can  backward  glance. 
And  view  the  round  of  life  gone  o'er ; 

When  I  through  life's  gay  fields  did  dance. 
Enjoying  pleasure,  now  no  more. 

And  if  in  youth  I  never  knelt. 
Nor  worshipped  at  gay  folly's  shrine ; 

If  conscience  no  remorse  hath  felt. 
But  peace  of  mind  and  quiet  are  mine. 

Even  then  when  death  doth  hard  assail, 
And  his  forerunners  swiftly  come ; 

If  that  friend's  mine,  who  ne'er  shall  fail 
A  Mend  in  heaven's  eternal  home. 

If  Christ  is  mine  in  that  dread  hour 
When  every  eart}ily  joy's  forgot, 

And  death  his  bitterest  shafts  doth  pouv,- . 
My  trust's  in  Grod — I  dread  it  not. 
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Adieu  to  youth,  to  love  farewell, 
From  thee  both  I'll  freely  serer ; 

In  endless  youth,  with  friends  to  dwell, 
In  heaven's  eternal  homo  for  ever. 


PARAPHRASE  PROM  THE  SECOND  CHAPTER 

OF  ECCLESIASTES. 

Composed  November  I6th,  at  Sea, 

Rejoice  young  man  in  youth's  gay  years, 
When  prospects  bright  in  life  appears,  . 

And  pleasure  doth  inflame ; 
Then  cheer  thy  heart  with  flattering  dreams 
And  rear  on  high  fantastic  schemes 

Of  future  wealth  and  fame. 

And  when  thou  kneel'st  at  folly's  shrine, 
When  youthful  pleasures  all  are  thine. 

And  all  the  joys  of  life ; 
Let  heart  CDJoy  what  eyes  may  see, 
And  run  the  paths  of  folly — free 

From  worldly  care  or  strife. 

But  when  in  folly's  gay  career, 
When  pleasure  doth  thv  spirit  cheer. 

Let  this  remember'd  be : 
Thy  Maker  soon  shall  call  thee  hence 
To  give  account  for  each  offence 

Of  time  misspent  by  thee. 

O  then  from  vice's  allurements  run. 
The  enticing  snares  of  folly  shun, 

From  sinful  pleasures  flee ; 
Walk  in  the  paths  of  heavenly  truth, 
For  you  will  find  childhood  and  youth 

Are  nought  but  vanity. 

Then,  youth,  when  in  life's  opening  years, 
When  thy  heart  with  constancy  adheres 

To  the  least  impress  given, 
Remember  thy  Creator,  God, 
And  walk  in  truth,  the  narrow  road, 

That  onward  leads  to  heaven. 
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Before  those  evil  days  draw  nigh, 
Those  days  when  thou  shalt  say  that  I 

In  them  no  pleasure  hare ; 
Before  your  faculties  shall  fail. 
When  age  with  sorrow  shall  assail 

And  (&ag  you  to  the  grave. 

When  limbs,  which  now  are  stent  and  strong, 
On  which  you  joyous  bound  along. 

Shall  bear  you  tremblingly ; 
When  those  bright  beaming  eyes  of  thine, 
Where  youthful  health  and  beauty  shine. 

By  age  shall  darken*d  be. 

When  life  no  more  its  pleasures  give. 
And  for  those  joys  in  which  you  live 

No  longer  you'll  desire ; 
When  music  shall  no  more  rejoice 
Your  soul,  when  the  sweet  songstress'  voice 

No  more  shall  mirth  inspire. 

For  soon  your  strength  and  beauty  must 

Be  with  your  body  tum'd  to  dust- 
Laid  underneath  the  sod ; 

O  then,  while  health  and  strength  are  thine, 

In  paths  of  heavenly  virtue  shine, 
In  youth  remember  God. 


ODE  TO  SABBATH  MORNINa. 
Composed  20^A  November,  at  anchor  off  Grand  Baitou, 

Delightful  mom  ;  fair  Sabbath,  thee  I  hail 
With  meditative  ardour ;  Day  of  Rest, 

Throughout  thy  hallowed  borders  doth  prevail 
Pe^e  and  serenity ;  now  is  supprest 

The  loud  convulsive  noise  of  ocean's  roar 
Hath  ceas'd ;  and  now  still  quietness  reigns  around, 
O'er  ocean's  tranquil  bosom  is  no  sound. 

But  where  re-echoing  firom  the  rocky  shore 
The  whiten'd  surf  doth  angrily  rebound. 

O'er  Afric's  coast,  crown'd  with  majestic  grandeur. 
The  glorious  sun  arose,  his  cheering  beams 

Ting'd  with  brightest  rays  of  radiant  splendour ; 
O'er  the  unruffled  waves  of  vast  Atlantic  gleams 
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In  dazzling  beauty — as  if  for  a  pillow 
The  dancing  sunbeams  loy*d  to  make  their  bed 
On  ocean's  tranquil  bosom,  and  their  head 

Lay  on  the  calm  but  undulating  billow, 
O'er  which  tiie  sun  his  genial  warmth  doth  shed. 

On  such  a  soothing  tranquil  Sabbath  mom 
How  I'd  delight  to  hail  the  approach  of  dawn, 

When  smiling  summer  did  the  fields  adorn 
Then  lonely  musing  wander  o'er  the  lawn. 

For  in  my  own,  my  highly  privileged  home, 

Where  freedom  smiles  and  everything  looks  gay, 
There  o'er  the  mountains  watch  the  sun's  first  ray, 

While  through  green  fields  and  groves  I'd  early  roam. 
And  with  the  lavrook  hail  the  approach  of  day. 

Where  scented  wild  flowers  spread  their  sweet  perfume, 

'Mong  blooming  heather,  or  where  fragrance  sweet 
Ascends  from  broomie  brae,  or  mid  the  gloom 

Where  the  dark  pine  tree  forms  a  calm  retreat. 
There  would  I  love  to  roam  at  the  return 

Of  Sabbath  mom,  and  in  calm  solitude, 

Amid  the  dark  recess  of  Scotia's  wood, 
Or  by  the  side  of  some  pure  dimpling  bum, 

Far  from  those  scenes  where  worldly  cares  intrude. 

And  there,  by  fervent  warm  devotion  driven, 
I'd  leave  the  bustling  world,  and  care's  annoy  ; 

From  earth  my  thoughts  would  soar,  and  then  with  hearen 
Communion  hold,  and  peace  of  mind  enjoy ; 

My  soul,  with  waim  enthusiasm  endued, 
Would  the  Almighty  Maker's  name  adore, 
And  then,  with  heavenly  feelings,  ponder  o'er 

Creation's  glories,  which  must  soon  be  view'd 
By  my  admiring  wond'ring  eyes  no  more. 


PART  SECOND. 
Composed  on  Sunday  nighty  Novembm'  20M. 

But,  ah !  from  scenes  like  these  from  landscapes  gay. 
Far,  far,  from  fragrant  bower  or  balmy  grove, 

From  charms  of  home,  from  friendship  far  away. 
Here  o'er  Atlantic's  tomd  waves  I  rove ; 

Yet  here  the  demonstrations  of  God's  power, 
His  might,  His  majesty,  are  bright  display'd. 
More  so  than  'neath  the  cool  retreat  or  shade 

Of  balmy  grove,  or  of  the  scented  bower, 
Or  of  the  sweets  enjoy'd  in  sunny  glade. 
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For  o*er  the  glassy  surface  of  the  warea 
The  torrid  sun  sheds  forth  his  scorching  beams, 

Their  radiance  dancin;r  as  the  water  laves 
Onr  brig's  parch'd  side  and  cools  the  glowing  seams  ; 

While  underneath  the  shining  dolphin  iJays 
In  chase  of  flying  fish,  that  oft  ascends 
And  swims  in  E&er — still  on  him  he  bends 

His  watchful  eye  uplifted,  views  his  prey, 
And  quick  devours  him  when  he  next  descends. 

While  round  on  each  side  porpoises  display, 

In  playful  movements,  Uieir  unwieldy  form, 
And  still  to  leeward  hold  their  trackless  way. 

The  sure  prognostics  of  a  coming  storm ; 
The  wary  mariner  beholds  these  signs, 

The  gathering  clouds  foretell  the  coming  gala, 

Then  with  alacrity  he  shortens  sail, 
While  every  one  with  cheerfulness  combines, 

To  get  all  snug  ere  tempest  doth  assail. 

And  now,  the  midnight  hour  is  dark  and  drear, 

With  hardihood  of  mind  the  sailors  dare 
The  tempest's  rage,  with  nought  the  gloom  to  cheer. 

Except,  at  intervals,  the  lightning's  glare, 
As  that  dread  element  doth  horrid  flash 

Across  the  darkened  clouds  and  gloomy  sky ; 

While  the  tremendous  thunder  peals  on  high. 
And  foaming  billows  o'er  the  vessel  dash, 

Their  angry  roar  proclaims  destruction  nigh. 

These  are  thy  works  of  power,  Almighty  God ; 

The  troubled  ocean  speaks  aloud  thy  praise. 
When  raging  tempest,  ready  at  thy  nod, 

Towering  on  high  the  foaming  billows  raise ; 
Thou  cheok'st  the  tempest's  rage,  the  ocean's  roar 

At  thy  command  is  still'd,  no  longer  yeast 

The  frothy  billows ;  on  the  unruffled  breast 
Of  ocean  are  the  zephyrs  wafted  o'er, 

With  their  still  murmurs  hushing  all  to  rest. 

In  calm  or  storm,  whan  on  the  water}'*  deep, 

Or  when  the  verdant  lawn  I  wander  o'er. 
May  I  in  hallowed  sanctity  still  keep 

The  Sabbath  day ;  look  upward  and  adore. 
Lord  from  my  soul  all  darkening  fears  dispell, 

And  grant.  Almighty  God,  tins  my  request. 

That  in  a  Sabbath  of  eternal  rest. 
Through  Jesus'  merits  I  may  ever  dwell 

With  the  redeem'd,  in  regions  of  the  blest. 
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ON  TULLIALAN  CASTLE,  SEAT  OF  THE  LATE 

LOED  KEITH. 

Composed  December  7th,  at  Cape 

Dark  are  these  tow'ring  woods,  whose  shades  surround 

Within  their  cool  retreat  this  splendid  dome, 

While  art  and  nature  form  a  sweet  compound 

To  grace  the  attractions  of  this  princely  home ; 

Grand  is  the  view  that  meets  my  ravished  eye, — 

There  Sterling's  far-famed  castle  gleams  on  high, 

While  low  in  front  majestic  rolls  the  Forth 

In  various  windings  from  the  hilly  north, 

There  far  Ben  Lomond's  summits  do  arise 

High  towering  in  the  dark  blue  western  skies, 

While  loftv  Ochils  meets  my  view  in  rear, 

While  far  behind  the  Grampians  dim  appear : 

The  shires  of  Perth  and  Sterling's  fertile  plains, 

Teeming  with  all  the  fragrant  sweets  of  May, 

While  o*er  the  whole  bless' d  freedom  quietly  reigns, 

This  beauteous  scene  enlivening  is  and  gay. 

■**  Whose  is  this  castle,  stranger  ?    If  thou  can 

Pray  tell  me : — who  is  its  owner,  who  did  plan 

Its  pleasant  site,  where  far  commanding,  bold, 

Is  the  extensive  view  I  now  behold : 

By  art's  inventive  genius  here  is  placed, 

With  all  the  loveliness  of  nature  graced, 

A  home  with  each  delight  wealth  can  afford ; 

Whence  is  its  title — ^who  is  its  honoured  lord  ?" 

"  This  noble  mansion  that  so  well  doth  please 

Thine  eye — with  each  enchanting  beauty  crown' d. 

Where  wealth  may  find  a  home,  and  here  at  ease 

Contented  live,  while  nature  smiles  around — 

Tullialan  Castle  is  this  mansion's  name. 

As  yet  unknown  to  far  recording  fame ; 

Not  so  its  owner — late  Lord  Viscount  Keith — 

Of  Britain's  navy  once  the  undaunted  chief: 

Against  insulting  foes  he  often  led 

Her  armied  squadronis,  and  in  battle  bled 

For  Britain's  cause  her  freedom  tb  maintain, 

Nor  did  he  boldly  fight  nor  bleed  in  vain ; 

For  with  brave  men,  like  him,  on  the  dread  main 

Against  united  Europe,  Britain  stood, 

And  o'er  superior  fleets  of  France  and  Spain ; 

When  blue  Trafalg^'s  waves  were  stain'd  with  blood, 

His  compeer  Nelson  did  the  mastery  gain—- 

And  shouting  vic^ry  sank  amongst  tibe  slain. 
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Tho*  laurels  such  as  Nebon's  ne*er  entwined 

Bound  liord  Keith's  hrow,  yet  his  the  daring  mind, 

Bon  Esperance  from  the  proud  Dutch  to  win. 

And  through  the  Dardanelles  his  ship  push  in. 

When  pondrous  marble  from  that  fortress  flew 

In  shape  of  bullets  'mongst  the  astonished  orew, 

In  deeds  of  daring  on  the  mighty  wave 

To  none  inferior,  generous  and  bravo 

He  was,  and  well-beloved  by  all  who  knew 

His  private  life — and  those  were  not  a  few. 

When  from  the  bustling  world  he  did  rotreat, 

He  chose  this  mansion  as  his  future  seat. 

Where  in  decline  of  life  he  might  enjoy 

Sweet  peace  and  calm,  far  from  the  world's  annoy. 

But  death,  whose  pitiless  impartial  hand 

Spares  not  the  wealthy,  nor  regards  the  great, 

Dealt  him  the  fatal  blow,  at  God's  command, 

Wlio  doth  alike  the  rich  and  poor  create. 

And  now  within  yon  churchjrard's  lonely  mound. 

Where  melancholy  silence  reigns  arouna, 

Where  oft  in  former  years  he  lonely  stray 'd 

And  chose  his  grave — there  now  his  body's  laid ; 

Far  from  the  tumults  of  the  busy  crowd. 

Far  from  the  visits  of  the  wealthy  proud ; 

Twas  his  own  wish,  the  last  that  he  did  crave, 

To  find  a  resting  place  in  that  lone  grave. 

No  monumental  urn  or  storied  bust 

Are  raised  above,  proud  boasters  to  record 

The  former  greatness  of  now  humbl'd  dust, 

Or  speak  the  praises  of  its  sepulchred  lord, — 

He  needs  them  not,  for  far  rocording  fame 

To  future  ages  shall  transmit  his  name : 

For  while  Britannia  holds  the  powerful  sway, 

Shall  rule  the  sceptro  of  the  mighty  deep, 

As  long  as  Britain's  fleets  their  trackless  way 

Upon  the  ocean  shall  the  mastery  keep,         " 

Her  naval  heroes  shall  remembered  be 

While  Britain  sways  the  sceptre  of  tiie  sea, 

While  Britain  retains  the  Gape  of  Gk)od  Hope, 

Shall  Keith's  great  name  witti  time's  ravages  oope." 

FAREWELL  TO  AFRICA. 

Compostd  nth  January f  10  j9.m.  at  Sm, 

Farewell  to  Afric's  parched  land. 
Her  swampy  woods,  her  sterile  strand, 
Farewell  her  baleful  soorching  plains 
Where  fapenlkioii  direful  reigns; 
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Farewell  those  walks  which  freedom  shuns, 

"Where  wanders  Ethiop's  swarthy  sons 

In  bondage  held  'neam  powerfm  sway 

Of  ignorance  in  dire  array, 

With  Paganisms  ritual  wild. 

By  superstition  long  beguiled ; 

Farewell  to  Afric's  rocky  shore, 

No  more  1*11  hear  the  white  surfs  roar, 

As  blue  Atlantic's  torrid  wares 

The  sun  dried  coast  of  Guinea  lares. 

For  six  long  months  I're  now  been  tossed 

By  waywaid  fate  on  Afric's  coast, 

But  now  with  joy  I  hail  the  sound, 

Our  gallant  ship  is  homeward  bound. 

For  Britain  bound — our  natire  home. 

Once  more  through  wild  Atlantic's  foam. 

Our  gallant  brig  mores  swiftly  on 

And  hastes  lis  through  the  torrid  zone ; 

While  thoughts  of  home  in  my  mind  swell, 

Afric  again  I  bid  farewell. 

And  soon  may  the  bright  Gospel  sun 

O'er  the  rast  extent  of  Afric  run. 

Disperse  the  mists,  dispel  the  gloom. 

And  may  his  cheering  beams  illume^ 

And  turn  thy  darkness  into  day 

With  pure  religion's  genial  ray. 

And  heathenism's  power  decay 

And  superstition  chase  away, — 

This  is  my  earnest  wish  for  you, 

Afric  agpin  I  bid  adieu. 


FRAGMENTS. 

Composed  at  St.  Georjgt^s  and  Sierra  Leone, 

For  six  long  months  on  Afric's  torrid  coast 
To  gain  our  lading  had  our  brig  been  tossed, 
'Mong  different  tnbes  a  trading  we  had  been, 
And  had  the  best  extent  of  Guinea  seen : 
Our  loading  finished,  now  we  hail  the  day 
When  we  will  sail  from  Afric's  coast  li^ay. 
Obey  with  joy  the  glad  command  to  unmoor, 
And  leare  behind  the  inhospitable  shore. 
The  pestilential  woods,  the  parched  strand 
Of  Alric' 8.  poor  debased,  degraded  laa4. 
Our  anchor's  weighed— well  set  eateh  lofty  sail 
To  catch  the  brei^ings  of  each  fitful  gsltf  ,* 
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Now  gently  o*er  the  waret  our  yetsel  glides, 
Scarcely  her  prow  the  glassy  sea  divides ; 
From  seawara  now  the  gentie  zephyr  plays 
And  cools  the  scorching  heat  of  tropic  rays, 
While  wafting  o'er  Atlantic  tranqml  seas, 
Bippling  the  surface,  hreatiies  the  inconstant  hreese. 
And  gently  hy  degrees,  tho'  slight  the  wind, 
Slowly  we  leare  St.  George's  nr  hehind. 


ON  SUNSET  AT  SEA. 

January  tOth» 

O  'er  western' waters  sinks  the  sun  to  rest, 
His  parting  rays  dance  on  the  ocean's  hr«ist, 
But  ceases  soon  each  gay  refulgent  he&m 
With  radiant  lustre  o'er  the  wares  to  gleam : 
For  after  sunset  in  the  torrid  zone 
Around  no  lingering  lights  are  thrown. 
No  twilight,  melancholy  doubtful  gloom 
But  instant  darkness  shrouds  the  genial  gloom— 
The  kindly  lustre  of  impurpled  light, 
No  mild  gradations  here  from  day  to  night ; 
For  here  no  silent  hours  of  gloaming  Gray, 
To  aid  my  pensive  movements  can  I  find, 
When  I'd  delight  o'er  scenes  that's  far  away 
To  ponder  o'er,  and  then  recall  to  mind 
Those  once  enjoyed,  endearing  tender  ties 
Of  love  and  friendship ;  various  sympathies 
Swell  in  my  breast  when  memory  brings  to  mind 
Those  dear  loved  scenes  that  now  are  &r  behind. 


CALM  MIDNIGHT  WATCH. 

January  20th,  1897. 

If  twilight  will  no  soothing  balm  impart 
To  heal  the  sorrows  of  my  aching  heart, 
Then  let  the  stillness  of  this  miimight  hour 
Its  softest  strains  of  melancholy  pour, 
And  every  gay  and  lively  thought  control. 
And  shed  its  pensive  gloom  o'er  my  lone  soul : 
But  why  should  melancholy  o^er  my  mind 
Brood  with  inveterate  hate  of  every  kind, 
And  joyous  feeling  P    When  my  thoughts  do  roam 
In  fancy's  eaget:  ffigfct  to  ray  dear  home,         •  ^ " 
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When  thoughts  of  home  swell  in  my  ardent  mindy 
When  those  dear  Mends  that  I  left  far  heMnd 
And  each  lov'd  ohject  passes  in  review 
Adom'd  in  rohes  of  fancy's  liveliest  hue, 
Then  a  dark  shade  of  doubtful  gloom  appears 
And  fills  my  mind  with  stiange  forebodung  fears,. 
Then  melancholy  sheds  his  pensive  gloom, 
And  o*er  my  mind  the  empire  doth  resume. 


MIDWATCH  REFLECTIONS. 

Composed  Jantmry  22nd,  off  Cape  Mount, 

Now  I  invoke  thy  thoughtful  gloomy  power 

To  aid  my  musings  in  this  lonely  houi, 

For  o'er  tiie  glassy  surface  of  the  deep 

In  gentle  soothing  strains  tho  zeph3rrs  sweep, 

And  hi^h  in  heavens,  resplendent  orb  so  bright 

'Mong  lesser  stars,  moves  Luna,  queen  of  night. 

Her  silvery  ray  o'er  ocean's  bosom  gleams. 

And  kindly  aios  my  philosophic  dreams ; 

While  she  in  modest  grandeur  on  doth  roll 

Awakens  thoughts  congenial  to  my  soul. 

Aided  by  reason's  solid  feelings  new, 

Memory  beholds  in  retrospective  view. 

The  by-gone  days  of  youth  and  childhood  bright 

Before  her  pass  in  qmck  successive  flight, 

Tlion  reason  looks  afore  and  views  the  road. 

Gloomy  and  dark,  that  must  by  all  be  trode, 

Behold  the  vanity  of  human  things — 

The  boasted  happiness  that  riches  brings, 

Sees  worldly  peace  fast  fleeting,  insecure. 

All  earthly  ioys  unstable,  unsure, 

Till  quite  disg^ted  with  tho  gloomy  scene 

She  tums^sees  virtue  smiling,  and  serene 

Behold  religious  ways  alone  can  give 

Sweet  peace  of  mind — contentment  while  we  live ; 

And  when  that  time  no  more  with  us  shall  be, 

In  heaven's  high  home  unmixed  felicity. 

O  thou  Celestial  Spirit,  heavenly  fire. 

My  soul  with  holiest  feelings  now  inspire, 

Help  me  to  walk  in  pure  religion's  ways. 

And  light  my  path  with  virtue's  steady  rays, 

My  mind  indulge  with  feelings  pure  and  holy 

Wlien  I  indulge  sweet  soothingimQlancHoly ; 

May  Bast  reflection  cease  my  soul  to  smart. 

May  neay en  bom  piety  her  Idd  impart ; 
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When  troubles  rise  and  oartlily  joys  deceive, 
May  I  their  loss — their  want  no  longer  g^eve^ 
Kememboring  this  whatever  be  my  lot, 
Soon  in  the  grave,  all  earthly  cares  forffot ; 
And  may  I  walk  in  pure  religion's  path. 
For  she  alone,  to  give,  true  pleasure  hath. 
By  wisdom  guided,  walk  life's  narrow  way 
In  brightest  hopes  of  that  eternal  day 
When  thoughtful  minds  in  pensive  melancholy 
No  more  shall  join, — but  be  enraptur'd  wholly 
In  joys  divine — in  feeling^  pore  and  holy. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

Composed  at  Sea,  January  Tlnd,  Lai.  12*»  N,  IS**  W, 

*Twa8  once  when  o'er  ocean's  dark  breast  I  did  sail, 

Where  o'er  the  rude  billows  the  tempest  prevail, 

As  when  toss'd  by  the  storms  the  waves  foam  and  yeasty 

Or  fann'd  by  light  zephyrs  are  lull'd  into  rest ; 

Thus  once  lonely  musing,  within  me  I  ponder'd 

O'er  ocean's  hid  mysteries,  and  oftentimes  wonder'd 

If  her  deep  hidden  treasures  would  ne'er  be  reveal'd, 

Or  those  secrets  made  known  that  had  long  been  conceal'd. 

When  thus  in  deep  reverie  conjecture  was  lost, 

A  mental  illusion  my  spirit  engross'd : 

'Twas  fancy's  imagining  a  vision  so  bright, — 

No  fast  fleeting  phantom,  no  dream  of  the  night — 

For  methought  midst  the  tempest  a  form  did  appear. 

Arising  from  ocean,  and  towards  me  drew  near  : 

**  What  phantom  art  thou  P"  then  afrighted  I  cried, 

"  I'm  the  Spirit  of  the  Ocean,"  the  form  replied  ; 

**  From  ocean's  foundations  I'm  come  unto  thee 

To  show  you  my  secrets — and  deep  treasur'd  store 

Unknown  of — imtold  in  philosophy's  lore. 

Come  then,  mind  inmiortiEd,  darest  thou  penetrate 

The  depths  of  the  ocean,  far  far  situate 

From  mortal  eye,  hid  'neath  impenetrable  gloom 

Where  the  light  of  creation  did  never  illume  ? 

Could'st  thou,  unappall'd  with  the  venture,  explore 

The  earth's  deep  foundations  and  cavern's  o'er  r 

Midst  the  darkness  of  ocean  thou  never  could'st  see 

Her  wonderful  secrets— hence  with  euphrasy 

I  cleanse  thy  weak  sight ;  come  now  with  me,  descend. 

Towards  earth's  foundations  our  course  we  wUl  bend :" 

Thus  saying — enshrouded  in  a  watery  spray — 

The  Spirit  of  the  Ocean  then  bore  me  away. 
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Soon  objects  familiar  no  longer  were  8«en, 

But  creation's  lights  glisten'd  through  ^tas  of  green, 

While  down  to  earth's  centre  we  rapidly  drew 

Unwrapt  in  our  mantle  of  watery  blue : 

Though  engulph'd  in  the  centre  of  ocean's  dark  gloom, 

Tet  the  spirit,  that  was  with  me,  did  brightly  illume. 

And  midst  ocean's  thick  darkness  his  radiance  shone, 

And  his  light  on  all  objects  far  distant  was  thrown. 

The  sights  I  beheld  fill'd  my  mind  with  dismay — 

Here  ihe  hughe  T^viathan  all  sportive  did  play, 

Such  hideous  shaped  monsters  around  us  passed  by 

As  yet  had  evaded  man's  strict  scrutiny, 

These  around  Ocean's  Spirit  did  harmless  swim, 

For  they  all  were  subservient  and  subject  to  him. 

But  soon  towards  ocean's  foundations  we  drew. 

Astonished,  earth's  centre  anon  I  did  view, 

"While  objects  amazing  me  filled  with  surprise 

As  wonderful  scenes  open'd  new  to  my  eyes ; 

For  treasure  unreck'd  of,\mknown  of  before 

Lay  scatter'd  o'er  ocean's  deep  cavem'd  shore ; 

Here  wealth  fame  and  arms  a  dwelling  had  found. 

And  trophies  of  battle  lay  scatter'd  around, 

Here  midst  deep  recesses  lay  hid  spoils  of  war 

From  the  Spanish  Armada,  or  famed  Trafalgar, — 

Those  navies  vindictive  whose  thunders  did  roar 

O'er  the  sea  far  resounding  from  shore  unto  shore. 

That  long  o'er  the  billows  the  tempests  did  brave. 

Usurping  dominion  and  rule  o'er  the  wave — 

Now  subdu'd  by  the  element's  powerful  control, 

The  dark  heaving  waters  now  over  them  roll ; 

While  abundantly  strew'd  o'er  the  corally  bed 

What  numbers,  what  myriads  of  corses  were  laid : 

Here  manhood  and  youth,  the  once  vig'rous  and  brave. 

In  ocean's  recesses  had  found  a  deep  grave. 

And  those  corally  caverns  far  'neath  the  blue  wave 

To  the  once  graceful  form  a  resting  place  gave, 

For  the  face  which  bright  beauty  did  lately  adorn 

Beneath  the  dark  waters  lay  mangled  and  torn. 

And  here  toss'd  the  husband — his  partner  no  more 

Shall  welcome  him  home — but  her  sad  loss  deplore ; 

And  here  lay  the  youth,  who  with  high  bounding  heart 

From  his  parents,  his  friends,  and  his  dearest  did  part. 

His  breast  heaving  high  with  tumultuous  emotion 

On  leaving  his  home  to  traverse  the  wide  ocean, 

And  with  high  spreading  sails  his  proud  ship  left  the  short 

To  cross  the  wide  seas,  and  was  ne'er  heard  of  more. 

And  ah !  now  in  vain  his  dear  parents  may  weep, 

Still  anxious  expecting  their  son  from  the  deep, 
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His  lover  his  absence  regretting  may  mourn, 

But  ah,  long  she'll  wait  to  hail  his  return. 

Their  absence  lamenting  friends  now  mourn  in  vain, 

For  their  bodies  lie  toss'd  in  the  abyss  of  main, 

And  while  boundless  billows  far  over  them  sweep. 

Still  silence  the  ocean  for  ever  shall  keep ; 

For  on  deep  beds  of  coral  or  'neath  the  the  sea  fan 

Lie  manhood  and  beauty  now  lifeless  and  wan, 

And  the  valiant  and  brave,  the  once  youthful  and  gay 

Are  become  to  the  monsters  of  ocean  a  prey ; 

"While  strew'd  o*er  the  ocean's  remotest  far  bound 

The  bones  of  the  daring,  lie  whitening  around, 

For  many,  ah  many  have  found  a  deep  tomb. 

Whose  bodies  lie  whitening  amidst  ocean's  dark  gloom. 

To  whom  love  nor  friendship  no  monument  gave 

But  the  fire  sparkling  foam  of  the  dark  stormy  wave : 

While  treasur'd  in  ocean's  deep  caverns  hoar. 

Were  pearls  and  riches,  and  wealth  in  great  store. 

And  grandeur  ungleam'd,  imreck'd  of  before 

Lay  deep  in  those  depths  spread  from  shore  unto  shore. 

But  what  filled  my  mind  with  the  greatest  surprise 

Was  the  number  of  bodies  appear'd  to  my  eyes. 

For  wherever  I  tum'd  still  floated  before 

Yast  numbers  of  corses  all  mangl'd  and  tore ; 

And  my  soul  was  o'erwhclm'd  with  anguish  and  woe 

To  meet  with  corruption  where'er  I  did  go. 

I  said  to  the  spirit,  "  Pray,  biing  me  again 

To  the  surface  of  earth  from  the  abyss  of  main, 

For  throughout  the  vast  depths  of  the  watery  world 

Is  rankling  decay  and  corruption  unfurl'd." 

Then  said  Ocean's  Spirit —  *  Immortal,  give  ear, 

For  these  scenes  to  behold  'twas  that  I  brought  you  here,— 

Not  to  see  unseen  treasures  that's  'neath  my  control, 

For  these  are  as  dross  when  compared  with  the  soul ; 

For  riches  are  trifles  that  soon  must  decay, 

But  man,  mind  immortal,  continues  for  aye ; 

And  tho'  death  in  the  ocean  an  aspect  doth  wear 

More  dreadful  than  that  which  on  earth  doth, 

'Tis  only  because  you  more  clearly  can  view 

In  the  ocean — mortality's  deadliest  hue : 

Yet  there  is  not  a  spot  throughout  earth's  farthest  mound. 

But  the  ashes  of  men  are  more  thick  strew'd  around 

Than  what  you  have  seen  with  me  'neath  the  blue  wave, 

For  throughout  all  earth  is  but  only  one  grave  ; 

For  the  loftiest  mountain  and  lowliest  dale. 

The  most  populous  city  and  sequester'd  vale 

Are  but  one  vast  cemetery  where  millions  are  laid — 

Though  to  human  eye  not  so  brighty  displayed 

^  1 
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Ah  those  that  'neath  ocean's  dark  gloom  you  beheld, 

Wliicli  the  dark  heaving  waters  >vithin  do  enfold : 

Here  mouldering,  here  whitening,  their  bodies  shall  lay 

Until  the  great  coming  of  that  final  day, 

Whon  tho  archangel's  trump  with  tremendous  sound 

From  ocean's  foundations  shall  backward  rebound. 

When  tho  sea  far  recoiling  shall  dig  up  her  bed 

And  yield  unreluctant  her  numberless  dead; 

That  mjTiads,  unthought  of,  their  heads  shall  uprear, 

For  universal  then  earth  shall  appear. 

Lot  thy  burial  place,  mortals,  ne'er  cost  thee  a  care. 

Whether  ocean  or  earth  shall  thy  last  remains  share, 

If  thy  body's  engulph'd  in  the  ocean's  dark  glpom. 

Or  embowell'd  in  the  earth  in  the  cold  silent  tomb  : 

But  remember  this  truth,  as  through  life  thou  dost  sail 

That  an  interest  in  Christ,  against  death  can  prevail ; 

For  (I  bed  of  sweet  rest  shall  be  ocean's  dark  gloom — 

As  well  as  the  mound  of  earth's  sepulchr'd  tomb — 

To  those  who  a  portion  in  Jesus  can  crave. 

For  from  ocean's  foundations  His  chosen  He'll  save." 

Thus  saying— the  spirit  vanished  from  sight 

And  instantly  left  me  midst  darkness  of  night, 

But  anon  I  the  light  of  creation  did  view. 

And  once  more  o'er  the  ocean  my  course  did  pursue. 


ODE  TO  A  SCHOOLFELLOW. 

Composed  at  Sea,  February/  2lsty  Lat.  29*^  West,  under  the 

Tropic  of  Cancer. 

Friend  of  my  youth  and  early  years, 
Partaker  of  those  hopes  and  fears 
Which  often  sadden,  often  cheer 

Life's  mom — youth's  early  path ; 
Dear  partner  of  those  various  joys 
We  revell'd  in  while  we  were  boys. 
Of  pleasure  pure,  which  never  cloys, 

That  youth  and  boyhood  hath. 

These  lines  to  you,  my  dearest  friend, 
From  warmest  motives  I  have  penned. 
Her  willing  aid  doth  memory  lend 

Ketracing  former  days. 
Tho'  I  can  boast  no  learned  name, 
Nor  yet  a  poet's  merits  claim, 
Yet  do  not  thou  my  muse  declaim. 

Nor  slight  my  humble  lays. 
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0  then  forgive  my  uncouth  rhymes, 

They  tell  a  tale  of  other  times, 

They  speak  those  scenes  of  schoolhoys  prime^ 

Those  days  that  are  long  gone  by : 
When  by  dark  Fortha's  rolling  str^un, 
With  dear  companions  we  did  glean 
The  brightest  rays  from  hope's  young  beam, 

Which  then  unclouded  shone. 

Then  do  not  thou  my  verse  disdain, 
Nor  yet  my  rhyming  verses  blame, 
For  mind  they  from  no  poet  came, 

But  from  a  friend  sincere. 
For  when  I  view  the  winding  maze 
Of  youthful  frolics — schoolboys  days, 
The  thousand  pleasures,  thousand  plays 

That  are  to  memory  dear. 

Those  youthful  comrades  ever  dear. 
Whose  friendships  did  our  sorrows  cheer, 
For  them  fond  memory  drops  a  tear. 

When  she  does  oft  revive 
Bemembraaces  of  scenes  by  gone ; 
When  in  youth's  happy  scenes  we  shone, 
When  boyhood's  pleasures  were  our  own, 

Still  pleasing,  ever  new. 

Can  you,  dear  Bob,  forget  those  hours. 
When  in  gay  youth's  gachanting  bowers. 
Puerile  pleasures  all  were  ours 

By  Forth's  dark  rolling  stream. 
But  ah !  time's  done  us  great  despite, 
Those  happy  days  of  youth  so  bright 
Have  passed  in  quick  successive  £ght 

Like  as  a  morning  dream. 

Dear  comrade  backward  cast  thy  eye, 
If  thou  those  days,  that's  long  gone  by, 
Hast  all  forgot — forbear  to  sigh ; 

If  not,  recall  to  mmd 
Those  happy  hours  of  youthful  glee 
When  from  scholastic  rule  set  free. 
With  bounding  hearts  we'd  eager  flee 

New  pastime  seek  and  find. 
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When  mirth  did  round  our  steps  intwine. 
With  comrades  dear  we  would  combine 
In  harmless  feats  of  youth  to  join 

In  recklessness  of  soul. 
For  then  unawed  by  reason's  Toice, 
Our  childish  mirth  no  care  annoys ; 
Our  daring  feats,  our  youthful  joys 

No  danger  could  control. 

Dear  youth,  tho'  long  years  intervenes, 
Xiet  retrospection  paint  those  scenes. 
When  genuine  pleasure  held  her  reign 

Unmixed  with  rankling  core ; 
Becall  those  hours  of  schoolboy's  mirth, 
When  pregnant  fancy  still  gave  birth 
To  harmless  pleasure — such  on  earth 

We  ne'er  again  flhall  share. 

Think  when  'neath  pedagogal  laws, 
If  our  stem  *  master  found  a  clause, 
He*d  send  his  fearful  dreaded  Taws— 

Bis  messenger  at  aims — 
To  bring  the  ill-starred  culprit  near 
Where  he  did  sit  our  judge  severe, 
Whose  face  forbidding,  brow  austere, 

Seem'd  threatening  dire  ularms. 

With  arm  uplifted  pond'rous  Taws, 

With  manhood's  vig'rous  strength  he  draws. 

On  the  ill-fated  culprit's  paws 

Descends  the  scourge  so  keen ; 
The  sense  of  pain  ne'er  reach'd  the  heart, 
Our  cries  were  transient  as  the  smart, 
For  when  from  'neath  his  frown  we'd  part 

Grief  was' no  longer  seen. 

And  think  how  oft  with  anxious  heart 
We've  hailed  the  hour  that  bade  us  start. 
And  the  glad  summons  to  depart 

And  leave  awhile  the  school. 
With  bounding  hearts  as  light  as  May 
We  hailed  the  happy  holiday, 
When  unrostrained  we'd  sport  and  play 

fVee  from  tyrannic  rule. 


•  Dear  Bob,— We  thought  ao  then ;  but  I  will  ever  respect  and  revere 
Mr,  M— — — ,  for  he  formed  my  young  ideas  how  to  shoot,  and  poured 
■■    Suction  o'er  my  mind. 
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Then  Uffht  of  heart  as  bounding  roe 
0*er  hiU  and  dale  we'd  scampering  go. 
We  knew  no  danger,  feared  no  foe 

Our  pastime  to  molest. 
Then  midst  the  plantain's  dark  retreat. 
Companions  in  a  daring  feat, 
We'a  climb  the  tree,  be't  e'er  so  great. 

And  steal  the  cushat's  nest. 


PART   II. 

And,  Bob !  how  oft  we  did  repair 
In  bands  to  chase  as  hound  and  hare» 
Alike  fatigue  and  dangers  dare 

To  mar  our  social  cheer. 
In  adverse  bands  our  joyous  train 
Would  skim  the  meadow  and  scour  the  plaint 
Nor  hedge  nor  ditches  could  restrain 

Nor  hinder  our  career. 

And  when  by  sore  fatigue  opprest, 

To  ease  our  palpitating  breast 

And  give  our  wearied  limbs  some  rest 

We'd  seek  the  cool  retreat. 
Where  the  dark  pine  tree  far  outspread 
His  branching  arms  to  form  a  shed ; 
And  there  reclined  on  mossy  bed 

Would  rest  our  aching  feet : 

Or  else  our  heated  limbs  to  lave 

We'd  plunge  beneath  the  bursting  wave, 

We  stem  the  flood,  the  torrent  brave 

Of  Forth's  dark  rolling  tide. 
Health  braced  our  nerves — our  pliant  limbs 
Kenew'd  afresh — we'd  fearless  swim, 
And  buoyant  o'er  the  waves  w'd  skim 

In  all  our  boyhood's  pride. 

But,  ah !  whence  fled  those  days  I  sing, 
When  on  young  hope's  elastic  win^. 
Returning  joy  each  mom  would  bring 

To  cheer  our  youthful  prime. 
Those  scenes  so  bright,  aJi !  soon  decayed. 
Those  flattering  hopes,  ah !  soon  did  &ide. 
Those  happy  day  of  youth  arw  fled 

Adown  the  gulf  of  time. 
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Yet  can  you  those  bright  scenes  explore, 
Those  youthful  pleasures  ponder  o'er, 
And  cease  to  think  "we*re  hoys  no  more 

Without  a  tear— a  sigh ; 
Does  not  your  bosom  inly  bum 
To  think  that  youth  will  ne'er  return ; 
Can  you,  unfeeling,  cease  to  mourn 

O'er  joys  that's  long  gone  by  ? 

'Tis  true  our  pleasures  all  were  vain, 
'Tis  true  we  dealt  in  trifles  then. 
And  reason's  laws  could  scarce  restrain 

The  ^^ishes  of  a  child : 
But  if  wo  nature  strictlv  scan, 
And  view  the  stripling  and  the  man, 
We'll  find  that  still,  on  childhood's  plan, 

Are  man's  amusements  wild. 

Those  scenes  so  fair,  serene  as  truth. 
When  on  life's  summer  ocean  smooth 
We  glided  down  the  stream  of  youth 

To  manhood's  reasoning  year ; 
Those  joys  without  a  sigh  I'll  leave, 
For  earthly  pleasures  all  deceive^ 
But  yet,  can  memory  cease  to  grieve 

For  those  companions  dear  ? 

'No ;  while  remembrance  holds  its  sway 
While  walking  o'er  life's  thorny  way 
While  memory's  dictates  I  obey, 

I'll  think  with  sad  regret 
On  youthful  comrades  ever  dear, — 
For  them  fond  memory  drops  the  tear — 
Those  partners  in  youth's  gay  career 

I  ne'er  ne'er  can  forget. 

Where  is  "  Tom  Matthew  "  now,  ah,  where 

Is  he,  who  often  bore  his  share 

In  youthful  frolic  ?    None  there  wore 

In  running  him  surpassed ; 
As  fleet  of  foot  as  bounding  deer, 
There's  none  could  check  his  swift  career 
And  when  at  dens  we  did  compare 

He  was  aye  ta'en  the  last. 

Where's  "David  Lorimer" — where  is  he, 
That  lad  of  cheerful  mirth  and  glee, 
Who  for  his  &m'd  loquacity 

Was  Speaking  "  Bailie  "  crown'd  ? 
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Alas  I  those  youthful  comrades  hiave 
Have  met  with  an  untimely  grave, 
Far  'neath  the  distant  dark  blue  ware, 

Were  those  our  schoolmates  drowned. 

Where's  "Willie  Wilson  " — daring  mind — 
In  stricter  bond  of  friendship  join'd ; 
How  oft  with  him  have  we  combin'd 

The  daring  height  to  climb : 
How  oft  hove  we  in  harm's  despite 
Scal'd  to  the  giddy  tow'ring  height, 
And  then  look'd  down  without  affright — 

Tho'  with  a  tottering  limb- 
On  the  less  daring  of  our  crew, 
Who  fearful  from  beloV  would  ^'iow 
The  tow'ring  height — and  dangerous  too — 

Where  hung  the  pigeon's  nest  ; 
A\Tiile  we  with  wary  watchful  eyes 
Would  sicze  upon  them  by  surprise, 
And  joj-f ul  our  scarce  feathered  prize 

Secure  within  our  breast. 

Then  with  more  cautious  steps  descend, 
While  rotten  rafters  'neath  us  bend. 
Both  hands  and  feet  their  aid  would  lend 

Our  footing  to  resume. 
Full  many  a  time  in  "  Kennet  Pans  " 
We've  schemed  our  dangerous  daring  plans. 
And  oft  the  pigeon's  nest  trepan 

In  the  old  engine  room. 

But  now  where  are  those  comrades  dear, 
Where  is  each  youthful  gay  compeer  ? 
Alas !  some  of  our  schoolmates  here 

No  longer  can  be  seen ; 
For  some  are  numbered  with  the  dead, 
And  many  in  the  grave's  cold  bed 
Are  laid  at  rest,  while  o'er  their  head 

The  turf  has  long  grown  green. 

Those  hearts  that  in  youth's  vital  glow, 
Beat  time  with  ours  nine  years  ago, 
Arc  now  by  death's  fell  stix)ke  laid  low 

'Neath  earth's  sepulchr'd  mound. 
To  some  the  lonely  churchyard  gave 
A  long  last  home — the  silent  grave. 
While  others  'neath  the  distant  wave 

A  resting  place  have  found. 
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Dear  friend,  we  too  a  resting  place 
Soon  soon  shall  find  in  death's  embrace, 
He  soon  shall  o'er  each  manly  face 

His  pale  insigna  spread. 
Perhaps,  ah !  too,  when  we  are  gone, 
Some  kind  friend  may  our  fate  bemoan, 
Our  former  friendship  think  upon 

When  we*re  mixed  with  the  dead. 

And  when  on  earth  no  more  we're  seen. 
Those  youthful  scenes  shall  bud  as  green. 
And  nature's  smiles  be  as  serene 

As  e'er  to  us  they  were. 
Yet  while  I  am  sojourning  here. 
The  memory  of  those  comrades  dear 
Within  my  breast  I'll  aye  revere, 

And  cherish  friendship  there. 

And  you,  my  friend,  shall  bear  a  part 
Within  this  warm  tenacious  heart, 
Till  death  aims  his  unerring  dart 

And  frees  my  longing  soul. 
O  then  should  we  together  meet 
With  Jesus  round  the  mercy  seat, 
Our  happiness  will  be  complete 

While  endless  ages  roll. 

MIDNIGHT  CONTEMPLATIONS  AT  SEA. 

March  Zrd, 

Oft  in  my  nightly  watch  at  sea. 

When  all  is  still  and  quiet, 
I  pierce  through  vast  immensity 

In  contemplation's  flight. 

Then  I  survey  those  boundless  plainu, 

Bestud  with  stars  so  bright, 
Where  universal  silence  reigns 

Through  all  the  ethereal  height. 

While  gazing  on  the  azure  sky, 
Embossed  with  gems  so  bright. 

What  wond'rous  glories  meet  my  eye 
On  a  clear  and  cloudless  night ! 

Myriads  of  orbs,  together  thrown. 

The  himian  eye  can  trace ; 
Numbers  there  are,  to  us  unknown, 

Revolving  in  free  space. 
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What  boundless  worlds,  whiit  glorious  suns^ 

Couning  infinity  ? 
Each  in  their  tracldess  system  runs 

Through  vast  immensity. 

Bright  planets  movnng  round  their  sphere, 
l^ed  stars  that  keep  one  stay ; 

From  *«  Nebulae  "  dim  to  "  Sinus  "  clear 
What  myriads  we  survey  I 

System  on  system,  world  on  world, 

Conception  doth  o'er-stretoh ; 
Creation  s  myriads  are  unfurPd 

Where  human  eye  can't  roach. 

Tho'  vast  the  boundless  nature  seems 

Creation  infinite ; 
Tho'  inconceivable  man  deems 

Those  nimiorous  worlds  of  light. 

Yet  through  vast  nature's  boundless  space- 
Strict  order  sways  the  whole ; 

No  confused  chaos  can  we  trace 
Where  sphere  on  sphere  doth  roll. 

Systems  in  sweet  accordance  join, 

In  regular  order  move  , 
Eacli  in  their  tractless  sphere  combines 

In  harmony  and  love. 

What  secret  power  attends  those  springs. 

That  through  infinity 
In  motion  sets  those  orbs  that  swings 

Their  course  through  eternity  ? 

Was  it  £rom  chance  creation  sprung  ? 

By  chance,  was  nature  form'd  P 
Has  chance,  those  numerous  orbs  among 

Them  to  her  laws  conformed  ? 

By  chance ;  ah,  no !  vain  cavilling  man ; 

Ye  sceptics  stand  dismay'd, 
And  view,  through  vast  creation's  plan,. 

The  Almighty's  power  display 'd. 

'Twas  from  the  Almighty  God  alone 

Creation  had  its  source ; 
By  Him  those  worlds  are  still  kept  on 

^Revolving  in  their  course. 
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Those  countless  worlds  the  Lord  did  frame, 

From  nothing  did  them  call ; 
He  is  the  author,  Lord  supreme, 

Jehovah,  All  in  All. 

That  God,  how  great,  by  whom  we  move. 

His  power*8  unsearchable ; 
His  wisdom  and  his  heavenly  love 

Licomprehensible. 

O  may  this  theme  my  study  be, 

My  pleasure,  my  delight, 
To  trace  through  vast  immensity 

God's  power,  His  love.  His  might. 

And,  when  oft  in  contemplation 

I  scan  the  starry  skies, 
O  may  then  in  meditation 

My  soul  to  Gk)d  arise. 

May  His  great  love  to  fallen  man, 

Love  boundless  and  supreme, 
And  great  redemption's  glorious  plan, 

For  ever  be  my  theme. 


HYMN  ON  THE  NATIVITY. 

Composed  beneath  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

Night,  enthroned  in  solemn  grandeur. 
O'er  the  land  of  Judah  reigns ; 

Bright,  adorned  in  radiant  splendour, 
Shone  the  star-bespangled  train. 

Midnight,  wrapt  in  softest  slumbers 
Now  indulgent  nature  throws 

O'er  creation's  countless  numbers 
Balmy  rest  and  sweet  repose. 

In  this  midnight  hour  of  silence, 
Faithful  shepherds  watch  did  keep. 

From  the  prowling  sons  of  violence 
To  protect  their  harmless  sheep. 

WhUe  the  busy  world  lay  sleeping. 
Yet  slept  not  those  gentle  swains. 
Who  their  nightly  watch  were  keeping. 
On  fair  Bethlehem's  fertile  plains. 
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There  those  shepherds  lay  reclining^ 
On  the  verdant  grassy  mound ; 

There,  numerous  flocks  together  joining, 
In  repose  lay  scattered  round. 

While  together  in  devotion 
These  good  shepherds  did  combine, 

And  in  strains  of  warm  emotion 
Their  Creator's  praise  did  sing. 

Straight  a  vision,  soon  beholding, 

Filled  their  minds  with  strange  surprise ;. 

While  the  hoaTcnly  gates  unfolding, 
Wond'rous  glories  veil'd  the  skies. 

Lo !  an  angel  see  descending 
From  the  vast  ethereal  height, 

Towards  them  his  course  was  bending, 
Compass'd  with  overwhelming  light. 

At  this  dread  si^t  the  shepherds'  minds 
With  sad  terror  were  oppressed ; 

When,  with  words  endearing  kind, 
Them,  the  angel  thus  address' d : 

"  O,  ye  shepherds  !  why  so  fearful 

At  the  sight  ye  now  behold  ? 
Cease  your  anguish — ^now  be  joyful — 

For  glad  tidings  I  unfold ! 

^*  Tidings,  wonderful  amazing. 
Is  redemption's  glorious  jplan ! 

Now  angelic  hosts  are  praismg 
God's  great  love  to  fallen  man. 

"  For  this  glorious,  bUssful,  mom 

The  Eternal  Son  of  God 
Is  for  you  a  Saviour  bom, 

In  a  lowly  mean  abode. 

'*  'Twas  to  save  mankind  from  danger 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  came  down 

Yeil'd  in  flesh,  on  earth  a  stranger, 
For  a  cross  he's  left  a  crown. 

**  On  this  mom,  in  honour'd  Bethlehem,. 

Jesus  is  to  view  display'd ; 
In  an  humble  stable  see  him 

In  a  lowly  manger  laid. 
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Mankind  showed  their  Lord  no  pity, 
Nor  a  cradle  could  afford ; 
Tho'  in  Bethleheim's  honoured  city. 
Yet  no,  room  to  lodge  the  Lord. 

**  Haste,  ye  shepherds !  haste  to  Bethlehem, 

View  mm  in  the  manger  laid ; 
Make  his  wond*rou8  love  your  theme, 

While  your  willing  gifts  you  pay.' 
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Thus  spoke  the  angel ;  then  a  choir 

Of  seraphic  hosts  combine, 
God's  wond'rous  love  their  hearts  inspire, 

In  the  Saviour's  praise  they  join. 

Glory,  honour,  praise,  and  blessing. 
Be  to  Christ,  the  Saviour,  given ; 

Mankind,  every  joy  possessing, 
Seize  the  offer  d  gift  of  heaven. 

The  free-will  offering  now  embrace, 
Christ,  your  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ; 

For  Gk>d's  good- will,  and  heavenly  peace, 
Doth  the  blessed  Saviour  bring.  ^ 

Haste,  ye  shepherds  !  bow  before  him, 
Humble,  lowly,  though  he  lies 

Li  the  stable ;  praise,  adore  him. 
Nor  his  poverty  despise. 

For,  to  rescue  man  from  danger. 

The  incarnate  Son  of  God 
Made  his  birth-place  in  a  manger. 

In  a  lowly,  mean,  abode. 


HOGMANAY  NIGHT. 
December  31«^,  1836,  at  anchor  off  St.  George's. 

Twelve  months  ago,  twelve  months  ago, 

This  night  I  did  enjoy ; 
On  Hogmanay,  twelve  months  ago, 

Pleasures  without  alloy. 

Then  at  my  home,  my  native  home, 

Surrounded  by  dear  friends, 
I  tasted  joys  whSch  seldom  come, 

And  which  as  briefly  ends. 
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With  those  I  loved,  that  happy  nightf 

I  spent  in  joyous  mirth, 
And  tasted  of  each  pure  delight, 

]^und  the  domestic  hearth. 

Then  at  my  home,  with  comrades  dear, 
And  friends,  both  real  and  true ; 

We  took  farewell  of  the  old  year. 
And  welcomed  in  the  new. 

This  night,  remembrance  doth  arise. 

While  here  far,  far,  1  rove, 
From  love  and  friendship's  tonderest  ties. 

From  those  I  dearest  love. 

Remembrances  of  days  by  gone 
Flows  o*er  my  home-sick  mind ; 

And  memory  loves  to  dwell  upon 
Those  I  left  far  behind. 

Though  sever'd  far  from  dearest  friends, 

Wide  oceans  roar  between ; 
Yet  memory  looks,  and  backward  bends. 

O'er  days  that  I  have  seen. 

At  anchor  laid  ofif  Afric's  coast, 

Midst  wild  Atlantic's  foam ; 
This  night  my  everj*  thought's  engross'd 

With  thoughts  of  home,  sweet  home. 

1  think  upon  those  happy  hours. 
Though  twelve  months  intervene, 

And  gladly  hail  bright  memory's  powers 
To  lighten  the  fair  scene. 

I've  taken  the  glass,  I've  raised  it  high, 
I've  drank  to  all  dear  friends ; 

'Tis  over  now ;  I've  drained  it  dry. 
So  briefly  pleasure  ends. 

2  drank  not  of  the  poisonous  cup. 
Where  distill'd  sprits  join 

To  heat  the  passions ;  nor  did  sup 
The  maddening  juice  of  vine. 

I  drank  of  the  delicious  juice. 

Of  pine-apple  so  rare ; 
I  drank  to  all  I  left  at  home. 

To  friends  beloved  there. 
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To  comrades  dear,  to  lasses  fair, 
To  sweethearts  blythe  and  bonny, 

And  iinto  her,  of  all  that's  there, 
The  best  beloved  of  any. 

Perhaps  this  night,  this  happy  night. 
Dear  Mends  you'll  think  on  me ; 

Think  with  regret,  midst  your  delights,. 
On  him  that's  far  at  sea. 

First  fitting  must  be  postponed,  I  fear„ 
For  mind,  to-morrow's  Sunday ; 

So  I  wish  you  all  a  good  new  year. 
And  a  merry  hansel  Monday. 


NEW  YEAR'S  MORNING. 
Composed  Sunday ^  Ist  January,  1837. 

Serene  the  sky,  the  stars  shone  bright,. 

The  moon  was  calm  and  clear, 
All  nature  join'd  in  pure  delight 

To  welcome  in  the  year. 

Around  Atlantic's  waves  were  hush'd. 
No  storms  convuls'd  its  breast, 

And  ocean's  murmunngs  all  were  crush'd 
And  cradled  into  rest. 

It  was  my  wont  on  other  years. 

On  such  a  mom  as  this, 
The  noiso  of  revelling  mirth  to  hear 

Of  boisterous  drunkenness. 

But  here  to  mark  the  tranquil  scene, 

To  break  the  stilly  calm, 
Where  nature's  smiles,  sweet  and  serene,. 

Pours  forth  enlivening  balm. 

No  boist'rous  mirth  nor  drunkard's  voice 

Falls  harshly  on  my  ear. 
No  cheering  song  nor  reveller's  noise 

This  new  year's  mom  I  hear. 

For  far  remov'd  from  busy  crowd. 

From  jovial  mirth  or  song, 
From  streets  where  noise  ot  brawlers  loud 

Their  harsher  strains  prolong. 
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I  hear  no  voice  of  song  or  riot, 

Of  first  fitting,  no  sound 
To  break  the  slumbers  of  still  quiet] 

That  hangs  on  all  around. 

But  far  re-echoing  from  the  shore, 

By  wrathful  surges  tossed; 
I  hear  the  angry  white  surf  *8  roar 

Rebound  from  Afric's  const. 

And  twinkling  in  the  azure  plain 

Of  the  ethereal  sky, 
I  see  the  splendid  starry  train 

Emboss'd  like  gems  on  high : 

Altho'  through  nature's  utmost  bounds 

Midst  all  the  starry  train 
That  decks  hearen's  canopy,  no  sound 

Is  heard— nor  pleasing  strain. 

Yet  tho'  imhcard,  doth  nature  raise 

In  grateful  strains  her  voice 

To  the  Almighty  Maker's  praise. 

And  in  His  love  rejoice. 

And  yet  shall  man,  ungrateful  man. 
For  whom,  was  nature  made, 

ShaU  he  not  deign  God's  laws  to  scan. 
To  whom  praise  shall  be  paid. 

Instead  of  hailing  the  return 

Of  added  years  and  days. 
And  welcoming  each  now  year's  mom. 

With  songs  of  sacred  praise, 

Shall  we  debase  our  noble  souls. 
And  spend  our  precious  hours. 

In  yielding  up  to  sin's  control 
Our  time,  our  mental  powers  ? 

Oh,  no !  let  man,  inmiortal  man, 

Hail  each  returning  year. 
And  praise  God  for  his  lengthen'd  span 

Of  life  enjoyed  here. 

Let's  praise  the  Lord  for  added  years 

To  our  probation  given. 
May  we  by  grace,  in  holy  fear, 

Walk  onwards  unto  heaven. 


O 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  MARINER. 

Composed  Sit  Sea,  in  Lot,  108  N.,  Long,  168  W,,  Fridatfy 

Zrd  February,  1837. 

Immortal  soul !  from  whence  came  ye, 

And  whither  art  thou  bound  ? 
Whilst  sailing  o'er  life's  stormy  sea, 

Hast  thou  a  pilot  found  ? 

Can  you  upon  his  skill  depend  , 

Or  on  his  power  rely  ? 
Can  he  from  all  those  snares  defend 

That  in  your  journey  lie  ? 

Have  you  a  chart,  a  compass  true 
To  show  the  treacherous  ground, 

And  unseen  dangers,  hid  from  view 
That  vour  frau  bark  surround  ? 

For  numerous  rocks  of  dark  despair. 

And  hidden  quicksands  lie. 
With  many  a  fatal  dangerous  snare 

Unseen  to  mortal  eye. 

While  time's  swift  tide  with  rapid  force      * 

Impels  you  o'er  life's  sea. 
Whence  is  your  track,  and  what's  your  course 

To  gain  Eternity  ? 

What  is  your  beacon — where  the  place 

Where  you  must  ever  dwell ; 
Towards  heaven  have  you  set  your  face, 

Or  downwards  bound  to  hell  ? 


ANSWER. 

From  sin's  destructive  shores  we  came. 
Bound  for  the  Port  of  Glory, 

And  Jesus  Chript's  our  pilot's  name, 
Renown'd  in  Gospel  story. 

His  power,  His  wisdom  is  well  tried 

WTion  dangers  doth  assail, 
And  thoso  that  on  His  skill  relied 
Hiivo  never  found  Him  fail. 
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His  Word's  our  chart  and  compass  true, 

His  Spirit  is  our  guide, 
With  Hun,  while  we  life's  voyage  pursue, 

No  harm  can  us  betide. 

He  knows  each  dangerous  lurking  snare 
That  strews  life's  thorny  road, 

We'll  trust  His  providential  care, 
For  He  life's  path  hath  trod. 

* 

His  grace,  while  we  life's  voyage  pursue, 

Shall  g^uard  from  every  ill. 
His  love's  the  beacon  we've  in  view, 

Rear'd  high  on  Calvary's  hill. 

Then  tho'  life's  stormy  billows  swell. 
At  His  command  we'll  launch. 

For  He  each  danger  knows  right  well, 
Our  pilot  is  a  Branch.* 

What  tho'  life's  billows  rage  and  ro8u:, 

And  sore  temptations  press, 
Soon  we'll  reach  Canaan's  happy  shore — 

Our  port  of  endless  bliss. 

And  there  through  all  eternity, 

Moor'd  in  the  Port  of  Peace, 
Christ's  love  our  theme  shall  ever  be, 

And  God's  eternal  grace. 


THE  BETHEL  FLAG. 

Composed  at  Sea,  Sunday y  6th  February;  1837. 

Hark  !  from  whence  those  pleasing  strains 
Wafted  o'er  the  distant  mam  ? 
From  yonder  ship,  far  far  at  sea. 
Comes  the  unwonted  minstrelsy. 

Look !  yon  ship,  whose  enow  white  sails 
Fann'd  are  by  liie  fitful  gales. 
See  above  the  mast  head  tow 'ring, — 
The  Bethel  flag  on  high  is  soaring. 

•  "And a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  His  roots."— laaiai'fe.-xi.  \. 

0^  "^    , 
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See  beneath  ^e  royal  ensign^ 
Banner  of  our  Xing  Divine ; 
With  their  voices  elevated, 
Sailors  round  are  congregated. 

Sailors  now  together  sing 
Joyfnl  praise  to  Christ  their  King, 
And  beneath  the  Gospel  standard. 
Direct  their  faces  Zion-ward. 

Songs  of  fateful,  heartfelt  praise   ' 
To  their  fieavenly  King  they  raise. 
While  re-echoing  o'er  the  ocean, 
Far  resounds  their  vrarm  devotion. 

Sailors  once  who  did  blaspheme 
Sing  with  joy  the  heavenly  theme, — 
God*s  free  grace,  the  Spirit's  favour, 
Man*s  redemption  through  the  Saviour. 

Seamen  come,  'tis  Christ  your  Lord 
Now  invites  you  by  His  word ; 
As  He  did  fishermen  of  old, 
So  now  He  calls  you  to  His  fold. 

Seamen  come,  with  joy  embrace 
God's  great  love — His  proffer'd  grace ; 
Now  partake  his  offcr'a  favour. 
To  be  Christ's,  and  Christ's  for  ever. 

Flag  of  Bethel  float  on  high. 
Seamen  'neath  your  banner  fly, 
Cast  loose  your  standard  and  unfurl 
Your  royal  ensign  to  the  world. 

Flag  of  Bethel  freely  wave, 
Sinking  squls  from  hell  to  save, 
Rescue  them  from  sin's  control. 
Show  them  some  cares  for  their  soul. 


SUNDAY  REFLECTIONS. 

Cwnposed  Sunday  forenoouy  July   lO^A,   1836,   at  Sea^ 
Lat.  9J<>  JV.  Zouff.  16^  JF, 

Sunday  returns, — but  not  to  me  returns 
The  sacred  privilege  of  the  hallowed  day ; 

For  while  within  me  oft  my  bosom  bums, 
I  sigh  for  scenes  that  now  are  far  away. 
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For  far,  far,  from  my  native  land. 
From  my  highly  privilege  home, 

Far  from  Brit^*s  happy  stzand, 
'Midst  watery  wastes  I  roam. 

Aboard  of  ship,  far,  far,  at  sea. 

No  sacred  church  is  near. 
No  hallowed  spot  where  Gknl  is  sought 

And  served  with  rev'rend  fear. 

No  sacred  preacher's  warning  voice 

To  soothe  my  mind  I  hear. 
There's  nought  but  the  detested  noise 

Of  those  who  curse  and  swear. 

« 

And,  alas !  in  that  destined  port. 
To  which  our  ship  is  bound, 

Nopreachers  there  do  oft  resort 
The  Word  of  God  to  sound. 

'Tis  the  dread  coast  where  AMc's  shore 

Wash'd  by  Atlantic's  tide, 
And  where  the  golden  sandy  ore 

Down  sunny  fountains  ghde. 

'Tis  the  season  when  the  heavy  rains 

Deluge  her  parched  strand. 
Whence  vapours  rising  from  the  plains 

Spreads  baneful  o'er  the  land. 


MY  SCHOOL-BOY  LOVE. 

Her  form  so  fair,  her  temper  mild. 
Her  eyes  calm  and  serene ; 

The  most  like  to  sweet  nature's  child 
On  earth  was  ever  seen. 

Her  beaming  eye,  her  placid  smile, 
I  ne'er,  ne'er,  can  forget ; 

But  memory  only  wakes  the  while 
To  fin  me  with  regret. 

For  now  between  us  oceans  sever, 
Far  from  her  though  I  rove, 

Yet  the  sweet  form  forget  1*11  never 
Of  my  first,  my  early  lore. 
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And  when,  for  retrospection's  dream, 

1  former  things  review, 
I  see  the  mild,  yet  sparkling,  beam 

Li  her  bright  eye  of  blue. 

I  see  the  form  which  cheer'd  my  youth, 

Which  kindled  first  the  glow, 
And  steadfast  is  my  heart  as  truth 

What  other  love  can  know. 

For  memory  still  recalls  to  mind 

Those  youthful  scenes  by-gone ; 
Of  all  I've  seen  of  woman  kind 

I  loved  but  her  alone. 

And,  oh !  if  she  weuld  but  be  mine, 

We  never  more  would  part ; 
Kor  in  affection  e'er  dechne, 

But  aye  be  of  one  heart. 

Nor  can  I  e'er  forget  the  maid 
I  loved  by  Fortha's  stream ; 
Nor  ne'er  can  memory's  taper  fade — 
It  may  but  faintly  gleam. 

But  still  remember  her  I  will 
While  life's  blood  warm  doth  flow ; 

The  earliest  love  for  her  I  feel 
Affection  can  bestow. 

For  'tis  no  cold  affection  mine's, 

But  sincere  is  my  love ; 
My  faithful  heart  around  her  twines 

Like  ivy  in  the  grove. 

Though  love,  though  fortune,  prove  unkind. 

Yet  through  life,  as  I  rove, 
Remembrance  still  recalls  to  mind 

My  first,  my  boyhood's  love. 

STANZAS  ON  SEEING  A  FIRE   KINDLED    ASHORE 

BY  THE  AFRICANS. 

Composed  Friday ^  30^A  September,  8  p,fn,y  layinrf 
off  Kingwilly'a  Town, 

Ah !  'tis  with  feelings  of  heartfelt  emotion. 
Beholding  yon  watch-fire  reflecting  on  high ; 

Its  bright  gixse  shining  far  over  the  ocean. 
And  wi£  its  red  gleam  illumining  the  sky. 
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It  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  dear  native  home, 

Where  often  I've  wandered  by  Fortha's  dark  stream, 

Where  often  in  youth  I  delighted  to  roam, 
To  see  far-famed  Carron  shoot  forth  its  bright  glefini. 

But  those  days  are  gone,  and  recalled  can  be  never. 
Those  bright  days  of  childhood  and  puerile  joy  ; 

And  though  ocean  s  wide  roaring  between  us  do  sever, 
Yet  memory  tenacious  time  ne'er  can  destroy. 


SONG. 


Composed  Thursday ^  6th  October,   at  anchor  off  Naffon 

windward  CoasL 

IVe  travelled  many  a  foreigp  clime, 

Through  many  a  balmy  grove ; 
But  ne'er  thy  lovelv  form  could  time 

Efface  where'er  I'd  rove. 

But  love,  OQ  many  a  distant  tree, 
•        I  have  thy  name  engraved ; 
In  climes  far  o'er  the  western  sea, 
Where  endless  summers  waved. 

Through  orange  groves,  and  myrtle  bowen(. 

As  musing  I  did  roam, 
I  thought  upon  the  happy  hours 

I  spent  near  thee  at  home. 

For  oft  on  Brazil's  sultry  shore, 

Where  endless  summers  shine, 
I've  car\'ed  her  name,  whom  I  adore, 

Her  initials  joined  with  mine. 

I've  roam'd  where  the  West  Indian  planter 

Their  sweet  plantations  rear ; 
And,  while  o'er  fields  of  cane  I'd  saunter, 

I'd  think  on  thee,  my  dear. 

And  on  the  lofty  towering  tree, 

Where  grows  the  cocoa-nut, 
Tlw  endearinff  name's  been  writ  by  me — 

For  thee  I'fi  ne'er  forget. 

Oft  where  Columbia's  daughters  roam'd, 

B^  steep  Potomac's  side. 
While  unaemeath  tiie  torrent  f  oam'd — 

Of  that  dark  rolling  tide. 
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In  the  dark  recess  of  shady  woods, 

Which  girt  Virginia's  shore,- 
Hath  memory  fondly  loved  to  brood 

On  her  whom  I  adore. 

I've  roam'd  along  fair  Asia's  strand, 

Where  servile  slaves  obey 
Proud  Turkey's  Sultan's  high  command — 

Own  his  tyrannic  sway. 

There,  'neath  the  gloomy  cypress  shade, 

Close  to  the  Moslem's  fane, 
Where  oft  resorts  the  Turkish  maid 

To  pour  her  mournful  strain. 

And  grieving  for  the  once  loved  dead, 
Who  'neath  the  cypress'  gloom, 

Beneath  the  ground,  interred,  are  laid 
Within  the  Moslem's  tomb. 

While  o'er  mausoleums  I  did  roam, 
Where  'neath  Turks  sleeping  lay. 

My  thoughts  were  hovering  roimd  my  home, 
With  tnee,  far,  far,  away. 

I've  oft  beheld  the  dark  black  eye 

Of  Grecian  maid  so  fair ; 
But  ne'er  saw  one  could  thee  outvie. 

Or  could  with  thee  compare. 

With  affeetion  keen,  on  distant  trees, 

Far  o'er  the  stormy  main. 
Oft  have  I  carved  out  two  0.  C.'s, 

The  iuitials  of  her  name. 

And  where  Afric's  dusky  children, 
Wander  through  the  palm  tree  grove, 

'Midst  those  mazes  so  bewild'ring, 
Is  the  name  of  her  I  love. 

'Midst  shady  woods,  on  Afric's  coast, 
In  forests  deep,  and  X   X   X   X , 

Is  the  heart  and  knot,  true  lovers'  boast. 
Intwined  round  X   X   X  X . 
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I  HEAVE  THE  SIGH  FOR  THEE. 
Composed  October  l^tk,  1836. 

I  saw  thee  in  life*s  early  mom, 

The  spring-time  of  youth's  years, 
Bright  beauty  did  thy  smile  adorn, 

iniat  smile  undimm'd  by  tears. 
Like  the  fair  rose,  of  sweet  perfume. 

Thou  then  didst  seem  to  me ; 
Then — in  thy  opening  bloom — 

I  heaved  the  sigh  for  thee. 

Thy  lovely  form,  thy  graceful  mien. 

Thy  dark  blue  eyes  so  fair, 
And  clustering  from  thy  brows  serene, 

Hung  down  thy  auburn  hair ; 
Thy  look  expressive,  sweet,  and  mild. 

Then  beaming  youthful  glee, 
They,  my  young  heart  beguiled — 

I  heaved  the  sigh  for  thee. 

From  thee  I  severed,  still  thy  form 

With  me  far,  far,  did  roam, 
Didst  cheer  my  mind  midst  calm  and  storm, 

IMidst  ocean's  wildest  foam ; 
Still  I  beheld  thy  lovely  charms, 

Far  o'er  the  stormy  sea. 
And — midst  those  dire  alarms — 

I  heaved  the  sigh  for  thee. 

And  yet  again,  in  after  years, 

I  saw  the  lovely  maid. 
Then,  as  the  full  blown  rose  appears, 

In  all  its  charms  displayed ; 
Affection  beaming  in  thine  eye, 

Knkindh'ng  love  could  see, 
Which,  when  I  did  descry — 

I  heaved  the  sigh  for  thee. 

But  why  should  I  affection  own  ? 

Another  has  thy  love  ; 
Then  let  me  live  to  thee  unknown. 

And  far  from  thee  remove. 
But  still  with  feelings  of  regret. 

Dear,  dear,  to  memory. 
Thee,  I  can  ne'er  forget, 

I'll  heave  the  sigh  for  thee. 
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SATUKDAY  NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

Composed  Saturday,  \^th  October,  at  anchor  off  Rivd'  Seators, 

Adieu,  my  dear  loved  friends  adieu, 

Perhaps  you  think  on  me, 
Mythoughts  are  hovering  around  you, 

While  far  away  at  sea. 

Again  I  hail  Saturday  night ; 

In  fancy's  vision  see 
You  round  the  social  board  unite 

In  mirth  and  jovial  glee. 

And  when  you  pledge  all  absent  friends 

That's  far  away  at  sea, 
I  know  your  warm  afBection  tends 

And  hovers  around  me. 

I  think  I  hear  my  mother  say, 

"  Where  is  my  Robert,  dear  ? 
This  night  he  is  far,  far  away. 

Through  foreigpEi  seas  doth  steer.*' 

And  my  dear  father,  loved  and  kind, 

Will  think  with  sad  regret, 
And  oft  recall  his  son  to  mind. 

For  me  he'll  ne'er  forget. 

And,  Janet,  thou  will  think  on  me, 

EHzabeth  will  I  know, 
And  Ann — my  loving  sisters  three — 

On  me  their  love  l^tow. 

My  brothers  dear  I  warmly  love. 

When  far  away  at  sea ; 
When  thou  dost  o'er  the  ocean  rove^ 

Dost  thou  e'er  think  on  me  ? 

Farewell,  to  the  domestic  hearth. 

Where  my  dear  parents  dwell ; 
The  tenderest  ties  I'll  know  on  earth. 

Farewell,  dear  friends,  farewell. 
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BIKTHDAY   ODE. 

Composed  Sunday,  ISth  December,  1836,  at  anchor  o^ 

Grand  Battou, 

Now  silent  Time,  on  rapid  wing, 

Eevolving  round  life's  sphere, 
This  mom  to  me  doth  fully  briag 

My  twenty-second  year. 

In  health  and  strength,  this  hallowed  mom» 

I  view  Sol's  risinff  ray, 
With  grateful  thaziKs  hail  the  return 

Of  this,  my  natal  day. 

Now  childhood's  past  and  youth  is  fled, 

Puerile  joys  are  gone ; 
In  manhood's  reasoning  steps  I  tread. 

With  childish  pleasures  gone. 

The  gulden  age  of  youth,  so  bright. 

On  time's  swift  pinions  fled  ; 
Now  perished  is  each  gay  delight 

That  youth  or  pleasure  had. 

As  added  years  doth  swiftly  roll. 

And  time  ne'er  lags  behind, 
May  reason's  powerful  wise  control 

Sink  deeper  on  my  mind. 

May  I  with  youth's  gay  follies  part. 
With  life's  young  pleasures  dear. 

May  wisdom  learn  and  teach  my  heart 
What  is  my  duty  here. 

Now  twenty-two  years  have  I  been 

On  life's  eventful  stage ; 
The  brightest  days  of  lue  I've  seen, 

The  spring  time  of  man's  age. , 

I've  cull'd  the  sweets  from  many  a  flower 

That  deck'd  life's  oarly  path ; 
Yet  enter'd  ne'er  the  pleasing  bower 

Where  vice  her  empire  hath. 

When  youthful  pleasures  did  entwine, 

I  their  great  power  did  own ; 
Y'et  never  knelt  at  folly's  shrine, 

Nor  bowed  before  her  throne. 
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By  Thee,  O  God,  from  vice's  power 

Have  I  been  kept  seeure, 
Thou  hast  sustained  me  in  the  hour 

From  sin's  enticing  lure. 

O  Lord,  be  with  me,  guide  me  still 
Through  life's  uncertain  way, 

And  may  Thy  grace  from  every  ill 
Protect  my  soul  alway. 

And  when  that  dreadful  hour  draws  nigh, 

As  come  it  must  and  shall, 
Lord,  by  Thy  heavenly  power,  may  I 

Prepared  hear  death's  call. 


FRAGMENT. 

The  following  Foem,  07'  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  was  composed 
off  the  Coast  of  Africa,  when  homeward  hound  for  London, 
Tuesday,  2^th  January  ;  it  was  the  effusions  of  the  nightly 
muse,  when  pacing  alone  the  oft-trod  deck.  I  have  not 
christened  it  yet. 

Dark  was  the  day,  the  wind  blew  high, 
Fierce  lightning  flashed  athwart  the  sky, 

Loud  was  the  thunder's  roar ; 
The  rain  in  heavy  torrents  fell, 
Urged  by  the  storm  the  ocean's  swell 

Dashed  angry  on  the  shore. 

As  night  drew  on  the  storm  increased, 
The  heavy  rain,  which  lately  ceased, 

Froze  hard  upon  the  shore ; 
The  stem  north-easters,  cold  and  chill. 
In  hoarser  accents,  louder  still, 

Blew  stronger  than  before. 

Urged  on  by  the  tempestuous  gale. 
Cold  piercing  showers  of  sleet  and  hail 

Incessantly  did  pour ; 
Hail,  storms,  and  tempests  did  conspire, 
The  elements  did  vent  their  ire 

Revengeful  in  that  hour. 

The  feathery  spray,  in  stormy  pride, 
Flew  o'er  the  angry,  bursting,  tide 

Of  Fortha's  tempestuous  flood : 
Along  the  banks  the  white  surf  gleams 
Where,  close  to  Fortha's  dark  rolling  streams, 

A  lonely  cottage  stood. 
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Its  door  and  windows  barr'd  and  fast» 
The  chilling  stormy  the  raging  blast, 

Well  fastened  to  exclude, 
The  angry  sigh  of  blustering  gale, 
The  piercing  showers  of  sleet  and  hail 

Which  dared  not  to  intrude. 

There  seated  round  the  cheerful  fire. 
Whose  genial  heat  did  warmth  inspire, 

Its  inmates  gathered  were  : 
Untouched,  unharmed,  by  piercing  cold» 
Nought  of  the  tempest  they  behold, 

Except  the  lightxung's  glare. 

For  there,  well  sheltered  from  the  storm, 
From  chilling  showers,  or  tempest's  scom^ 

Which  harshly  roar'd  around ; 
Amidst  this  calm  domestic  hearth. 
No  selfish  joy,  no  boisterous  mirth, 

Within  a  breast  was  found. 

For  still  the  gale's  tremendous  roar, 
As  sullen  surges  swept  the  shore, 

Their  minds  fill'd  with  dismay ; 
While  peals  of  thunder  roU'd  on  high. 
They  oft  reflected,  with  a  sigh, 

On  him  who's  far  away, 

This  night ;  while  awful  tempests  sweep. 
In  rage,  destructive  o'er  the  deep, 

Far  distant  from  his  home ; 
The  chilling  blasts  the  storm  did  brave, 
Toss'd  on  the  ocean's  swelling  wave, 

Midst  wild  Atlantic's  foam. 

Now  twelve  months  long  had  pass'd  and  gone- 
Since  last  he  left  his  native  home 

To  cross  the  stormy  main ; 
His  anxious  parents  loved  lum  yet, 
They  oft  his  absence  did  regret, 

And  wished  him  homo  asrain. 


'O' 


And  now  the  family  gather'd  were 
To  offer  up  the  evening  prayer. 

Their  daily  wowc  being  done  ; 
Before  the  parents  went  to  rest, 
They  raised  to  heaven  their  fond  request, 

"  O  Lord,  look  on  our  son. 
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"  And  may  Thy  providental  c^re 
From  every  danger,  every  snare, 

T^tect  and  keep  him  free  ; 
Ne'er  from  Thy  precepts  let  him  rove, 
But  guide  him  by  Thy  heavenly  love. 

And  draw  his  heart  to  Thee. 

"  If  it's  Thy  will,  most  gradous  Gk)d, 
That  with  him  on  life's  thorny  road 

We  ne'er  may  meet  again ; 
Gh»nt,  by  Thy  grace,  we  all  may  meet 
With  Gmrist  around  the  mercy  seat, 

And  there  for  aye  remain." 


WAFT  WESTERN  GALES  O'ER  STORMY  MATN. 

The  three  following  pieces  were  the  last  I  composed  on  board  the 
brig  Charlotte  Wylie^  in  the  British  Channel,  homeward 
bound  from  Africa,  beginning  of  March,  1837. 

Waft  western  gales  o'er  stormy  main. 

Rear  high  the  ocean's  foam. 
Thou  onward  bears  us  fast  again. 

To  our  dear  native  home. 

Then  blow,  ye  stem  north-westers  blow. 

Ye  waves  tumultuous  roar ; 
Urg'd  by  your  impulse  swift  we  go 

To  fam'd  Britannia's  shore. 

What  though  by  tempests  lashed,  the  deeps 

Of  ocean  frantic  raves ; 
Though  o'er  our  brig  successive  sweeps, 

In  bursting  spray,  the  waves. 

Yet  'tis  the  wild  tempestuous  wind, 

The  ocean's  foamy  swell, 
Bears  us  to  all  we  left  behind. 

To  friends  we  loved  so  well. 

ff 

Then  western  gales  blow  harsh  and  shrill, 

Though  piercing  cold  your  air ; 
Though  heavy  rains,  with  hail,  showers  chill 

You  onward  o'er  us  bear. 

Our  hardships  great  will  soon  be  o'er, 

Moor'd  in  our  port,  we'll  share 
Domestic  comforts ;  then  no  more 

Our  hearts  oppress'd  with  care. 
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LAND,  HO  !    LAND,  HO  ! 

On  makinff  the  land,  Tuesday,  Mareh  14My  1837. 

''  Land,  ho !  Land,  ho  !*'  the  seamen  cried, 

From  the  mast  head  so  high  ; 
The  Lizard  on  onr  lee  we  spied. 

Far  in  the  northern  sky. 

'Twas  Britain's  isle,  our  native  land, 

We  fondly  gazed  upon ; 
Viewed,  with  delight,  her  sea  girt  strand 

Enclasped  by  watery  zone. 

With  ardent  hopes  our  bosoms  beat, 

Our  wished-fbr  port  to  gain ; 
Eager  those  dear  loved  friends  to  meet, 

Whose  love  we  still  retain. 

But,  ah !  stem  disappointment  still 

Attends  our  wayward  course  ; 
For  now  north-easters,  cold  and  chill, 

Blow  with  augmented  force. 

Down  Channel,  the  cold  tempest  hurled 

On  us  their  dire  array ; 
And,  skyward,  as  the  billows  curled, 

Dashed  o'er  us  foamy  spray. 

To  Falmouth  harbour,  on  our  lee, 

Our  brig  we  bore  away ; 
Now  anchored  safe,  from  tempests  free, 

Here,  wind-bound,  still  we  lay. 


EXTEMPORE   YERSES. 

77/^  following  verses  were  written  off  the  Bill  of  JPoi'tland,  ^p,m.y 
Wednesday^  22nd  March,  wider  very  heavy  melancholy  and 
depression  of  spirits  ;  extempore,  the  true  tone  of  my  feelings. 

From  whence  ariseth  those  dire  forebodings, 
As  I  draw  nigh  to  my  dear  native  shore  ? 

For  dread  suspense's  my  bosom's  corroding, 
Perhaps  the  dear  friends,  I  love,  are  no  more. 

'Tis  fourteen  long  months  siijce  last  we  parted, 
Ten,  since  last  I  heard  from  those  I  love  dear ; 

And  should  dire  fate,  my  prospects  have  thwarted, 
That  fills  my  mind  with  forebodings  and  fear. 
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Dear  father  and  mother,  the  friends  I  love  dearest, 
My  heart,  ever  faithful,  still  hovers  round  you  ; 

Affection,  unlessen'd,  my  filial  heart  boareth. 
For  you,  my  dear  parents,  unaltered  and  true. 

Perhaps  we  on  earth  shall  once  more  meet  again ; 

But,  ah !  should  that  much  wished  for  boon  be  denied » 
Your  memory,  dear  parents,  I'll  ever  retain. 

Till,  with  you,  in  the  bands  of  death  I'm  allied. 


My  mother  died  in  October,  *36,  and  I  knew  it  not  until  April,  *37. 

And,  alas  !  that  much  wished  for  boon  was  denied ; 

O  thou  shade  of  my  mother,  departed,  were  these 
Forebodings  the  warnings  thy  fled  spirit  gave 

Unto  me,  that  on  earth  I  should  meet  thee  no  more 't 


BOOK    SECOND. 
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BOOK  SECOND. 


Compofidd  while  on  board  the  bark  Water  Lilly,  on  4  months 
and  11  dajs  voyage  from  London  to  Rio  Beuno,  island  of 
Jamidca,  and  back  to  London. 


LAMENTATIONS  ON  THE  DECEASE  OF  A 
BELOVED  MOTHER. 

This  poem  I  commencedy  with  thejirst  and  second  verses,  on  Sunday 
forenoon,  April  2Zrd,  while  in  lodgings  at  the  Blue  Bell  public 
house.  South  Leith,  being  confined  within  doors  because  the 
weather  was  very  wet  and  rainy,  I  finished  it  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  being  t/ieti  on  the  verge  of  the  N,E,  trades, 
in  lat,  '32®,  north  long.  34®  west,  bound  for  Jamaica, 

O !  come  descend  celestial  fire, 
Awake  my  harp,  attune  my  lyre, 
In  solemn,  soothing,  strains  inspire 

My  melancholy  muse. 
To  aid  my  mournful  minstrelsy 
Let  heaven-descended  poesy. 
In  tones  of  sacred  sympathy. 

Her  genial  balm  infuse. 

Then  strike  each  chord  in  pensive  strain, 
'Tis  torn  affection  does  complain, 
And  memory  sad  revives  again 

My  lyre,  untutored,  wild  ; 
While  fond  remembrance  sweeps  each  string, 
And  from  my  soul  sad  sorrows  wring, 
With  heart-felt  feelings  let  me  smg 

O'er  love,  o'er  hope  "begxnie^. 
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I  mourn  not  o'er  departed  youth, 

O'er  those  who  childhood's  sorrows  soothe. 

Though  here,  alas !  in  solemn  truth. 

Lie  low  my  early  friends  ; 
Though  I  did  each  endearment  prove, 
Yet  not  their  loss  my  sorrows  move. 
Nor  o'er  remains  of  youthful  love, 

My  grieving  spirit  bends. 

Ah,  no !  *tis  sorrow  more  extreme 
Than  blasted  friendship's  early  dream. 
That  calls  my  muse,  invites  my  theme, 

To  pour  its  mournful  lays, 
In  memory  o'er  the  once  loved  dead, 
Who,  in  the  embrace  of  death,  is  laid 
Now  low  within  her  narrow  bed, 

Encompassed  with  cold  clay. 

Grief  bursts  within,  I  heave  the  sigh, 
But  sorrow's  founts  their  floods  deny, 
By  anguish  keen,  now  rendered  dry. 

My  eyes  refuse  the  tear. 
Will  flowing  grief  no  aid  impart, 
To  heal  the  sorrows  of  my  heart, 
Now  bleeding  'neath  the  afflicted,  smart, 

And  poignancy  severe  ? 

The  tears  that  late  my  eyes  did  lave. 
Were  shed  o'er  a  kind  mother's  grave, 
O'er  her  who  birth  and  nature  gave. 

And  cheered  my  infancy ; 
The  guardian  of  my  infant  years. 
Who  soothed  my  sorrows,  calmed  my  fears, 
And  from  my  cheeks  wiped  off  the  tears. 

And  sung  my  lullaby. 

Where  now  that  heart  of  tenderness. 
Those  eyes  that  wept  for  my  distress. 
Those  lips  that  oft  my  cheeks  did  kiss. 

And  joyed  my  joys  to  share ; 
Those  accents  sweet,  maternal,  mild, 
That  my  infantile  fears  beguiled, 
And  taught  me  first,  when  yet  a  child. 

To  lisp  the  infant  prayer  ? 

Ah  !  now  no  more  that  bosom  beats, 
That  breast  no  love  maternal  heats, 
That  eye  benign  no  longer  meets 
My  fond  enquiring  gaze ; 
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For  death  hath  now  asunder  torn 
Those  tender  ties — I  only  mourn — 
And  left  me  here,  alone,  forlorn, 

To  pour  my  heart-felt  lays. 

Here  let  mc  sing,  unseen,  unheard. 
Upon  this  tear-besprinkled  sward ; 
Here,  sad  deploring,  let  thy  bard 

His  tribute  incense  raise  ; 
And,  far  remote  from  every  eye, 
Let  me  reflect  on  days  gone  by, 
Till  anguished  pity  heaves  the  sigh, 

And  sorrows  tide  allays. 

Ah !  mother,  on  thy  narrow  bed. 
Now  let  me  rest  my  aching  head, 
That  oft  upon  thy  bosom  laid, 

Keclined  in  sweet  repose ; 
And  when  low  upon  this  mound  I  lie, 
O,  sainted  spirit !  leave  the  sky. 
The  sweet,  consoling,  balm  supply, 

And  ease  my  heart-felt  woes. 

Departed  shade,  when  far  remote, 
I'll  consecrate  this  hallowed  spot, 
For  thou  wilt  never  be  forgot 

By  one  who  loved  thee  dear ; 
For  warm  affection  ne'er  can  bind 
My  soul  more  strong  to  human  kind, 
As  that  to  thee,  my  heart  which  joined, 

In  filial  love  sincere. 

Farewell,  dear  mother,  now  thou'rt  gone 
To  loin  the  hosts  around  the  throne, 
And  sing,  with  ransomed  saints,  the  song 

Of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  ; 
And  there,  through  Christ,  I  hope  to  meet 
With  thee  around  the  mercy  seat. 
And  join  in  happiness  complete. 

Before  the  great  I  AM. 
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MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVK. 
Writien   at  Sia,  June  7thf    1837. 

To  reanimate  nature,  now  spring  doth  return, 

And  mankind^  rejoicing,  are  glad ; 
But  spring  ne'er  revives  the  contents  of  the  urn— 
While  others  rejoice — O !  'tis  that  makes  me  mourn, 

'Tis  that  makes  me  praisive  and  sad. 

The  trees  of  the  forest,  late  leafless  and  bare, 

Stripped  and  withered,  by  winter's  chill  blasts, 

Now  freely  of  nature's  beneficence  share  ; 

For  now,  all  reviving  'neath  spring's  fostering  care, 
With  blossoming  foliage  are  dressed. 

The  little  bird^,  warbling  their  notes  through  the  grove, 

Carolling  their  strains  unto  heaven  ; 
Hail  the  vernal  return  !  and  tell  of  their  love. 
While  midst  foliaged  recesses  they  heedlessly  rove, 

No  more  by  the  cold  tempests  driven. 

Thus  nature  reviving,  through  forests  and  glade. 

Now  welcomes  the  voice  of  spring ; 
Tet,  ah !  to  the  place,  the  abode  of  the  dead, 
To  the  silent  indwellers  of  death's  narrow  bed. 
She  n6  life,  no  reaction,  doth  bring. 

Then,  alas !  'tis  in  vain  for  me  spring  doth  renew, 

With  flowers  and  green  verdure  the  plains  ; 
Her  beauties  re-opening,  I  comfortless  view, 
For  a  heart-deprivation,  more  solemn  and  true, 
Awakens  my  sad  plaintive  strains. 

For  now  doth  the  sepulchral  grass  darkly  wave, 

Where  silent  solemnity  reigns ;  [grave, 

And  the  wild  winter  storms  have  howled  round  that 
And  the  cold  dews  of  spring  that  lone  hillock  doth  lave, 
Where  low  lies  my  mover's  remains. 

For  the  heart  that  once  beat  with  affection  and  love. 

Now  moulders  within  the  cold  tomb ; 
And  the  breast,  that  with  feelings  maternal  did  move. 
The  clods  of  the  valley  now  cover  above, 

Encircled  with  death's  darkened  gloom. 

O,  mother !  beloved,  when  I  heard  thou  wert  gone. 
When  I  heard  that  thy  spirit  was  fled, 
My  heart-rending  sorrow,  to  aVl^faa  unknown, 
There  was  none  to  comfort  me,  iiOTie\^\>e«iQ^s^> 
ThGre  was  none  to  lament  iox  t\ie  ^ea.^. 


Ill 

Andy  when  home  I  returned,  in  vain  did  I  gazo^ 

In  vain  did  I  look  for  that  smile, 
That  greeted  my  welcome  in  earlier  days ; 
And,  ah  I  then  I  felt  not  that  kindly  emhrace, 

That  repaid  each  past  danger  and  toil. 

For  cold  is  the  heart  that  my  welcome  did  greet,. 

When  home  I  returned  from  the  sea ; 
And  lifeless  the  hosom,  that  fondly  did  beat, 
And  closed  now  those  eyes,  that  did  eagerly  meet,. 

And  gazed  so  benignly  on  me. 

And  deep  is  the  grave  that  encircles  the  form 

Of  her,  whoso  sad  loss  I  deplore ; 
And  cold  is  the  clay  o'er  the  heart,  once  so  warm ; 
But  now  that  with  feelings  maternal  can  charm 

My  sad  pensive  spirit  no  more. 

Here,  o'er  thy  lone  grave,  while  remembrance  flowB> 

Scenes  of  my  gone  days  I  renew  ; 
And,  to  soothe  my  sad  sorrows,  I  soften  my  woes ; 
Her  treasures,  long  hid,  will  fond  memory  disclose^ 

And  former  things  open  to  view. 

For  woU  I  remember,  how,  o*er  this  green  sod. 

Under  which  thou  now  lonely  art  laid, 
With  thee  in  the  days  of  my  youth  I  have  trod. 
To  join  in  the  service,  the  worship  of  God, 
Within  those  church  walls,  now  decayed. 

The  sacred  remembrance  of  each  youthful  feeling. 

Within  my  breast  ever  I'll  cherish, 
While  life's  first  attachment  fond  memory  revealing,. 
And  youthful  affection,  the  impress  is  sealing. 

That  from  my  mind  never  can  perish. 

For  the  filial  bands  of  a£fection  endearing, 

Cemented  by  metherly  love, 
Entwines  round  my  soul,  and  my  heart  still  adheiing 
To  the  impulse  of  childhood  the  union  is  wearing. 

That  even  death  cannot  remove. 

For  the  ties  so  attracting  of  love,  most  sincere. 

Dear  mother,  I  ne'er  can  forget ; 
While  emotions,  heart  nurtured,  rW  evOT  xevet^. 
And  o'er  them  fond  memory  besto'WB  fhft  \oii^  \.^wi» 

The  tribute  of  silent  regret. 
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But  though  thou  art  gone,  yet  I  will  not  repine, 

For  'twas  heaven's  decrees ! — they  are  just — 
And  I  hope,  soon  again,  thy  blest  soul  to  rejoin 
In  heaven,  I  trust,  when  this  body  of  mine 

With  thee  is  allied  in  the  dust.  # 

And  then  to  rejoin  thee  in  happier  spheres — 

On  Christ  my  reliance  is  founded — 
In  that  land  of  reunion,  where  partings  or  fears, 
"Where  sin,  or  where  sorrows,  no  more  causeth  tears, 

But  enjoy  love,  pure  and  unbounded. 

Then  farewell,  shade  departed,  this  cold  silent  tear 

Thy  memory  embalms  in  my  heart ; 
While,  each  lasting  attachment,  remembrance  holds  dear. 
Thy  memory,  dear  mother,  I'll  ever  revere. 

While  fife  holds  its  sway  in  my  heart. 


POETIC  EFFUSIONS. 

Sunday y  Wth  June,  forenoon  fcatch,  below.  The  folloioing  effusions 
were  written,  with  the  pen,  as  fast  as  they  flowed  from  the 
brain. 

These  two  weeks  back  we  have  enjoyed  most  delightful  and 
serene  weather.  After  a  day  of  most  oppressive  heat,  and 
glowing  warmth,  succeeds  a  twilight — of  no  long  continuance, 
howsoever—  so  cool,  so  soothing,  and  so  congenial  to  my  feel- 
ings, that  I  am  glad  when  the  day  is  done,  that  I  may  enjoy 
my  lonely  musings,  and  meditations,  imdisturbed  by  the  bustle 
or  noise  of  our  daily  routine  of  duty.  Thus  often  have  I 
viewed,  with  the  tender  feelings  of  a  rapt  enthusiast,  the  glow- 
ing sun  declining  in  the  western  hemisphere,  its  parting  rays 
dancing  over  the  imruffled  ocean,  painting,  with  its  golden 
radiance,  the  tremulous  ripple,  wafted  over  the  tranquil  seas  by 
the  gentle  cooling  breeze ;  while  down  it  sinks,  its  lower  limb 
now  edges  with  the  distant  rim  of  the  watery  horizon  :  Then 
what  a  glorious  sight  for  a  painter  to  delineate !  Then  what  a 
scope  for  the  imagination  of  the  admirers  of  water's  sublimest 
beauties,  or  for  the  poetic  ardour  of  the  rapt  enthusiast  behold- 
ing  its  upper  h'mb  diverging  in  the  gilded  horizon  !  While,  far 
over  the  ocean's  pictured  breast,  the  glorious  sun  retu-es  to  rest 
While,  in  variegated  streaks,  its  radiance  gleams,  and  upwards 
shoots  its  lessening  beams — illuminating  now  no  more  the 
ocean,  but  the  western  expanse  of  the  daik-blue  sky  !  Now  its 
'^''streaks  becomes  fainter  and  fainter*,  t\iG  ^a\^  \vm^^  qI  \.Vfc 
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crcsccnted  moon,  "breaking  through  the  lingering  slmdos  of  twi- 
light, now  apx^oars  high  in  the  concave  of  the  a/.uro  sky — tho 
gems  of  light  that  stud  the  ethereal  plains  I  Tht  if,  high  in  its 
vertic  zenith  of  glory,  shines  Ju^nter,  the  chief  of  the  spangled 
train.  Now  fiery  "Mars,  and  t\nnkling  Regulus,  with  tho 
brighest  of  the  orbs  of  light,  now  usher  in  tho  tranquil  night; 
while,  in  succession,  each  penetrate  the  dark  veil  ^f  immensity, 
until,  at  length,  tho  nebula)  dim  faintly  break.-,  tho  twilight 
s:loom ;  then  what  a  splendid  view  breaks  throu-rh  tho  ethereal 
blue. 

For  while  throughout  dead  silence  rtigns, 
Embattled  on  the  ethereal  plains. 
Bright  shines  the  splendid  starry  train. 

With  Luna  for  their  chief. 
The  storms  are  laid,  are  hushed  to  nst, 
And  scarce  tho  ocean's  mirrored  breast, 
Is  by  the  gentle  zephyrs  pressed. 
While  modest  Luna's  silver}-  rays, 
No  more  oe'r  bounding  billows  play, 
But  unbroken  level  meets  my  gaze. 


'Tis  in  such  a  tranquil,  soothing,  scene  as  this— when  thcro  is 
no  noiso  or  murmur  from  the  uuagitated  ocean,  nor  howling 
storm,  but  all  is  quiet  and  calm  around.  Scarce  is  felt  the 
gontle,  rolling,  motion  of  our  bark,  or  scarce  is  heard  tho  flap- 
ping of  tho  lofty  sails,  caused  by  the  never-ceasing  motion  of 
the  undulating  ocean.  Now  half  tho  crew,  fast  asleep  below, 
while  the  watch  on  deck  lay  promiscuously  scattered  over  the 
forecastle,  while  over  the  slackened  wheel  tha  drowsy  timoneer 
reclines;  now  all  are  displa^-ing  their  sonorous  powers  in 
Morpheus*  kind  embrace,  and,  perhaps,  after  tho  fatiguing 
heat  of  the  day,  are  enjoying  dreams  of  home,  sweet  home : 

Walking  in  the  cool  of  some  loved  glade, 

Some  haunt  of  youthful  years  ; 
With  friends,  with  her,  the  dear  loved  maid, 

Whom  memory  still  endears. 
Let  them  enjoy  their — ah ! — short  lived 

Pleasure,  for  fleeting  fast  they  are. 


Here  pensive,  lonely,  o'er  the  oft-trod  deck, 
I  by-past  scenes  with  grief,  with  pleasure  trace, 

Nor  years  long  fled,  my  ruminations  check, 

For  bright  remembrance  lights  thQ  OLotVLCtife^  «rg»fta. 
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While  thus  I  cherish,  fondly,  each  kind  feeling, 
And  thoughts  awake  congenial  to  my  soul, 

A  calm  serenity  over  me  is  stealing, 
That  every  ruder  passion  doth  control. 

While  nature  tends  my  thoughts  to  harmonize, 
And  solitude  my  lonely  musings  aid ; 

In  contemplation  I  oft  soliloquize, 

Or  leave  this  world  to  converse  with  the  de  id. 


But  a  truce  to  the  muse.  I  cannot  commit  aU  my  thoughts^ 
to  extempore  verse ;  though  I  would  willingly  do  it.  Yet  oft- 
times  I  will  be  sailing  at  largo  with  a  flowing  sheet,  and  a  fine 
Parnassian  breeze,  when  I  am  either  taken  back,  or,  what  is 
worse,  becalmed  by  the  capricious  Muse  ;  yet  it  is  my  chiefest 
pleasure,  either  in  prose,  or  verse,  or  untold  thoughts,  to  review 
the  past,  to  glance  ever  the  days  of  childhood  and  youth,  and 
retrace  my  path  to  manhood.  The  remembrance  of  the  juvenile 
joys  of  my  earlier  days  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind, 
although  the  enjoyments  of  infancy,  and  pleasures  of  childhood, 
wore  fast  fleeting  and  superficial,  and  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  more  solid,  more  refined,  pleasure  and  feelings 
of  ripened  maturity.  But,  ah  I  during  the  epoch  of  childhood 
and  youth,  to  darken  the  sunshine  of  puerile  joys,  or  cast  a 
gloom  over  adolescent  feelings,  there  was  no  dark  cloud  of 
sorrow  veiled  my  sky.  The  few  gloomy  vapours,  that  darkened 
the  hey-day  of  youth,  were  very  soon  dispersed  belore  "  the 
brighter  hopes  of  future  years."  But  soon  as  those  years  came, 
soon  as  I  reached  the  goal  of  manhood,  the  cloud  of  sorrow 
burs|; ;  the  storm  of  grief  rolled  across  my  breast ; — 'twas  filial 
grief— deep,  heart-felt,  and  sincere.  'Twas  for  the  loss  of  my 
beloved  mother. 

«  «  «  «  « 

I 

And  'tis  in  those  lonely  musings 
That  youth's  bright  feelings  o'er  my  bosom  swell, 
And  thoughts  on  which  remembrance  loves  to  dwell. 


And  memory  lights  those  scenes  of  youth. 
When  heart-felt  feelings,  warm  and  young. 

Urged  mo  o'or  summer's  ocean,  smooth, 
And  ripened  years  to  manhood  sprung. 

But,  ah  I  forget  I  never  can 
The  pure  delights  of  earlier  days ; 
But  oft,  in  retrospection  scan. 

Of  by-past  years — the  wixi6ixng  maae* 
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And  then  the  form  of  her  beloved, 
Fleets  fast  before  my  mental  sight ; 

Memorials  dear  are  ne*er  removed, 
For  time  will  ne'er  her  memory  blight. 

Though  mother — in  the  silent  grave — 
Thy  clay-cold  form  is  laid  at  rest ; 

Yet  still  thou  wilt  ever  have 
A  monument  within  my  breast. 

While  others  mourn  the  young,  the  gay, 

The  fair,  the  lovely,  in  the  tomb, 
And  some,  unheeded,  sink  away 

Unmoumed,  unknown,  in  death's  dark  gloom. 

Yet  not  so  thou — departed  shade — 

Thou'rt  not  forgot  by  all,  by  me, 
Though  in  the  grave  thou'rt  lowly  laid, 

Yet  is  alive  thy  memory. 

My  infantile,  my  childish  tears, 
Were  shed  upon  thy  gentle  breast ; 

Those  early  cares,  those  frequent  fears. 
By  thee  were  hushed,  were  soothed,  to  rest^ 

And  oft,  in  boyhood,  I  did  prove 
From  thee,  affection  pure  and  kind ; 

Mementos  of  maternal  love 

Will  ne'er  erased  bo  from  my  mind. 

It  joyed  thy  heart  to  see  spriag 

From  youth  to  manhood's  reasoning  year ; 
Thy  love  for  mo  did  often  wring 

The  secret  prayer,  the  silent  tear. 

Scarce  reached  to  manhood,  I  deplore 

The  fibre  of  affection  torn ; 
O  mother !  dear  beloved ;  no  more 

'Tis  thy  demise  I  inly  mourn. 

And  thou  art  gone !    Thy  spirit's  fled ! 

With  sainted  souls  in  heaven  to  dwell ! 
While  life's-blood  flows,  departed  shade. 

They  memory  lives  with  me ; — farewell. 
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MEMORY. 

June  loth.  At  Sea,  Lat.  24®  iV.,  Long,  40°  W,  Composed  or 
wrote  down,  moatly  without  previous  study,  the  following 
Poem : — 

Hail,  memory,  hail !  enchanting  power, 
Sweet  solace  of  my  lonely  hour ; 
Welcome  when  musing  to  intrude 
And  cheer  my  pensive  solitude, 
Welcome,  with  me  for  ever  stay 
And  lighten  life's  dark  gloomy  way. 
A  willing  exile  from  my  home, 
When  through  far  distant  climes  I  roam, 
O,  then,  fair  memory,  lend  thine  aid, 
From  years  by-gone  dispel  the  shade ; 
And  when  I'm  sailing  o'er  the  deep, 
When  howling  storms  around  me  sweep, 
When  raging  tempest  frantic  raves 
And  rears  on  high  foam-crested  waves, 
When  through  dark  clouds  fierce  ligh'nings  flashing, 
And  o'er  our  bark  wild  waters  dashing. 
Then  memory  bright  recall  to  mind 
Those  scenes  of  youth  left  far  behind. 
But  when  o'er  ocean's  tranquil  breast 
The  angry  waves  are  hush'd  to  rest. 
And  ceased  the  tempest's  wild  control, 
Then  more  congenial  to  my  soul 
Are  bright  memorials  of  the  past, 
Tho'  time  o'er  them  long  years  have  cast; 
Now  twilight  shadows  gather  o'er  me. 
And  by -past  scenes  fleet  fast  before  me : 
Now,  memory,  hail,  enchanting  power ! 
Sweet  solace  of  my  lonely  hour, 
Those  dear  loved  scenes  of  other  years, 
Of  boyhood's  daring,  boyhood's  fears, 
Pourtray  in  fancy's  liveliest  hue. 
For  now  without  remorse  I  view 
Those  chequer'd  scenes  of  welcome  truth, 
The  daring  feats  bf  reckless  youth. 
Come,  then,  bright  memory,  waft  me  o'er 
To  Fortha's  well-known,  dear-loved  shore, 
Review  each  haunt  of  youthful  days. 
Review  each,  scene  of  schoolboys  plays, — 
The  banks,  the  braes,  the  well-known  ground 
Xbat  doth  Kincardine  town  surround, 
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From  "  Maggie  Duncan's  "  haunted  hill, 

Or  the  oft-frequented  **  popper  mill  '*  *  [dam] 

In  whose  clear  cool  transparent  wave 

My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave, 

To  the  sands  plantain,  deep  and  dark, 

Or  the  mazes  green  of  Fordel  Park, 

Or  where  the  blae  berries  clustering  grow 

On  the  oft-trodden  minsters  know. 

Or  roamed  those  wild  woods  spreading  wide — • 

Careless  of  what  would  e'er  betide — 

To  rob  the  crow  or  cushat's  nest, 

E'er  yet  the  unfledg'd  young  were  dress'd ; 

Or  when  our  course  we'd  westward  trace 

And  climb  thy  ruins,  **  Grey  Auld  Place,'' 

Where  nightly  from  thy  turrets  howl 

The  croaking  raven  and  screeching  owl , 

Whose  hideous  wild  portentious  screams 

An  omen  of  misfortune  seems. 


PART  II. 

Oft  on  those  battlements  so  hoar}*. 

Renowned  in  legendary  story, 

With  comrades  bold  I've  ventured  o'er. 

Each  well-known  niche  and  nook  explore, 

Through  stone  arch'd  vaults,  dark  winding  deep. 

Where  sprites  their  nightly  vigils  keep. 

Whose  walls,  in  days  of  chivafiy, 

Resounded  with  the  revelry 

Of  many  a  lord  and  lady  bright. 

Of  many  a  brave  and  belted  knight; 

When  oft  the  voice  of  bacchanal 

Re-echoed  through  the  festive  hall. 

And  those  moss-clad  walls  did  then  prolong 

The  high  born  fair  one's  tender  song. 

But  now,  unlike  the  days  of  yore, 

The  voice  of  mirth  is  heard  no  more, 

But  the  owlet  screams,  the  cushat  woos, 

And  within  those  walls  the  deadly  yews 

Their  gloomy  foliage  far  outspread — 

A  mournful  emblem  of  the  dead, 

And  now  thy  ruin'd  batter'd  form 

The  cattle  shelters  from  the  storm. 


•  The  Localitie-s  mentioned  here  will  be  understood  ouA^  \i5i  \It\o^^  ^\\^ 

arc  acquainted  with  the  places. 
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How  oft  with  many  a  bold  compeer, 
With  school  companions  ever  dear, 
Have  we  traversed  with  silent  dread 
Those  vaults  re-echoing  back  our  tread, 
While  none  would  venture  in  alone, 
But  each  would  urge  the  other  on. 
Those  comrades  brave,  where  are  they  now, 
That  oft  with  firm  undaunted  brow 
Would  in  each  dangerous  feat  partake. 
And  dare  it,  for  the  daring's  sake  P 
Say,  memory,  say,  for  thou  can'st  trace 
The  bold  expression  of  each  face 
That  glowed  in  danger  to  take  part ; 
Say, — where  is  now  each  reckless  heart, 
Where's  "Wilson,"  ** Murray,"  "  Paton"— where 
Those  trusty  comiudes  that  would  dare, 
With  hardihood  of  youthful  soul, 
TJnawed  by  reason's  wise  control, 
The  lofty  tree  or  ruins  climb. 
Despite  of  broken  neck  or  limb. 
And  you,  ye  choice  associates,  say. 
Who  was  the  first  to  lead  the  way 
When  on  ^  youthful  frolic  bent, 
Tho*  with  no  mischevious  intent  P 
Who  was  the  first  to  "  Craw  fu  Grouse  " 
On  tiie  top  of  **  Francie  Ewin's  house," 
And  from  the  chimney's  topmost  height 
Look  down  with  pleasure,  with  delight. 
And  with  self -exultation  view, 
'Neath  the  less  daring  of  our  crew  ? 
Or  say, — ^When  oft  in  "  Kennet  pans ' 
We  laid  our  schemes,  and  f  orm'd  our  plans 
To  rob  the  pigeon  of  her  young. 
Where  high  the  dangerous  eyre  hung 
Pendant  in  the  old  **  Engine  house,'* 
Now  crazy  grown  by  long  disuse, — 
Who  then  was  readier  than  I 
To  scale  the  rafters  tow'ring  high. 
With  steady  grip  and  cautious  eyes 
Gladly  purloin  the  feathered  prize ; 
Or  when,  in  all  a  schoolboy's  pride. 
We'd  plunge  amid  Perth's  bursting  tide 
Who  was  the  first  to  venture  most 
Where  curling  billows,  foaming,  toss'd 
In  feathery  spray  the  angry  wave. 
While  angry  surges  round  us  rave. 
In  boyhood's  pride  and  youthful  glee, 
Where  few  would  venture,  1  woxii^'b^*, 
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In  feats  of  daring,  not  tho  last, 
Equalled  by  few,  by  none  surpass'd. 
Oould  those  green  woods  or  plaintains  speak, 
They'd  tell  of  many  a  youthful  freak, 
Of  schoolboy  feats  e'er  matched  by  none, 
Of  deeds  of  daring  in  them  done. 


PART  II  !• 

And  "  Mitchell,"  **  Stewart,"  mind  you  may 
What  happened  one  autumnal  day. 
When  by  "  Kilbagie  "  we  did  glean, 
From  the  reap'd  fields  the  scanty  bean ; 
As  evening's  shades  drew  on  apace, 
Homewards  our  steps  we  did  retrace, 
And  as  we  passed  *'  Dalghamie  farm,', 
We  thought  it  neither  sin  nor  hsmn, 
Within  the  threshing  mill  t'repair 
And  rob  the  pigeons  cot  was  there. 
You  urged  me  on  to  do  the  deed, 
I  went,  for  there  was  no  remeed, 
And  while  you  two  kept  watch  below, 
Of  coming  harm  to  let  me  know, 
I  silent  climbed  the  rafters  steep. 
To  catch  the  pigeons  all  asleep  ; 
To  slyly  grip  two — three  I  hoped, 
But  I  the  door  no  sooner  ope  a 
,Than  out  they  flew,  one  after  t'other. 
And  with  their  wings  made  such  a  bother, 
Their  pinions  flapping,  fluttering  fear, 
Proclaimed  aloud  the  plunderer  near ; 
The  ploughmen  heard  the  loud  acclaim. 
When  thronging  round  the  bam  they  came. 
And  when  you  heard  the  noisome  din, 
*Way  from  the  mill  you  fast  did  rin. 
You  would  not  stay  the  storm  to  brave. 
You  unto  me  no  warning  gave ; 
Say,  was  it  generous  to  deceive. 
And  on  me  all  the  durdum  leave. 
For  soon  with  ire  and  anger  fraught, 
These  men  me  on  the  couples  caught, 
And  while  on  me  they  vent  their  scorn. 
The  jacket  from  my  back  was  torn. 
The  hazel  rod  thay  straight  forth  drew 
And  striped  my  back  both  black  and  blue, 
While  I,  in  many  a  melting  strain, 
Entreated,  begged — but  all  in  vain* 
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But  last,  when  all  their  rage  was  spent, 
Me  with  a  sore  skin  home  they  sent, 
Learning  me  henceforth  to  beware 
With  whom  I  deeds  of  danger  share, 
And  with  those  whom  I  faithless  find 
In  bands  of  friendship ^ne'er  be  joined. 


PAET  IV. 

The  prosperous,  or  the  adverse  scenes 
Of  youth  appear  so  gay,  serene. 
That  memory  still  delights  to  scan 
The  joys,  the  toils,  of  mimic  man, 
The  various  pleasures,  various  pains, 
That  oft  the  youthful  step  constrains, 
And  when  one  thought  oi  by- past  years. 
Of  childhood's  prime — but  one  appears, 
When  following  fast  what  myriads  rise 
Crowding  before  my  ravished  eyes ; 
Each  scene,  each  haunt  of  schoolboy's  plays, 
Each  place  oft  trod  in  other  days. 
Each  scliool  companion  stands  before, 
Each  dear  loved  friend  1*11  view  no  more, 
Those  gniccful  forms  once  young,  once  brave> 
Now  mouldering  in  the  lowly  grave  : 
Dire  fate  to  some,  ah,  early  gave 
A  dwelling  'neath  the  distant  wave. 
Tom  Mattliuw,  David  Lorimer,  you 
I  oft  in  retrospection  view, 
Your  memory's  woven  round  my  heart, 
And  never  shall  from  thence  depart. 
And  you,  yo  fair,  whose  smiles  adorn 
Memorials  of  life's  early  mom, 
Though  now  to  womanhood  you're  grown. 
Yet  oft  I  scan,  to  you  unknown. 
Each  smiling  glance,  each  i^retty  face. 
Eyes  beaming  with  refulgent  grace, 
Where  modest  virtue  sweetly  shone, 
Claiming  the  empire  for  her  own  ; 
And  one  of  all  the  handsome  there. 
The  most  serene,  the  passing  fair. 
Her  memory  often  doth  intrude, 
And  cheer  my  lonely  solitude. 
And  still  her  form  shall  ever  rest 
Eneruven  on  my  faithful  breast. 

.         .         .        • 
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Oft  when  within  lone  mnsing's  swell, 

Sweet  thoughts  of  those  I  loved  so  well, 

Of  scenes  beloved  left  far  behind 

Crowd  eager  o'er  my  ardent  mind, 

And  fond  remembrance  loves  to  trace 

Each  haunt  of  youthful  days — each  face 

That  thronged  those  scenes,  whose  cheering  smile 

Did  pleasure's  fleeting  hours  beguile ; 

Such  thoughts  my  soul  with  joys  dilate, 

That  time  can  ne'er  obliterate, 

For  oh,  in  love,  in  affection  warm. 

In  youthful  fondness  there's  a  charm. 

That  from  my  mind  is  ne'er  erased 

Tho'  oft  by  adverse  sorrows  chased. 

Then  memory  sacred,  in  my  breast. 

For  ever  dwell  a  welcome  g^est, 

And  oft  recfdl  each  youthful  pleasure, 

And  o'er  it  brood,  thy  greatest  treasiiro. 

Hail,  memory,  hail !  I  own  thy  sway,- 

Brightener  of  life's  dark  gloomy  day, 

May  ne'er  reflection  of  the  past 

On  Thee  !  remorse's  dark  gloom  o'ercast, 

But  still  may'st  thou  scan  by-past  days. 

Lit  up  by  virtue's  steady  rays ; 

If  heavenly  truth  will  me  befriend. 

And  pure  religion  on  me  tend, 

And  thus  to  iSe's  declining  day 

Unburdened  conscience  holds  its  sway. 

With  love,  with  friendship  in  my  breast, 

Then,  only  then,  is  memory  blest. 

The  tatter  part  of  this  poem  I  composed  on  the  17 th  June 
mostly  all  extempore ;  written  down  as  the  ideas  flowed  from 
memory'a  sacred  receptacle. 


Monday^  19My  Noott. 

I  have  long  entertained  a  wish  to  be  able  to  compose  a  poem  on  the 
Crucifixion  of  our  Redeeming  Lordt  hut,  as  my  talents- are  very 
hmited,  I  have  often  shrunk  from  the  attempt,  finding  myself 
unable  for  the  task.  Again  I  have  resumed  my  efforts  this 
afternoon,  and  have  composed  part  of  a  poem  on  the 

OKUCIFIXION. 

O  come,  Celestial  Truth,  my  muse  inspire, 
In  strains  harmonious  sweep  my  heaven  t&\x§\it\yTCi, 
While  'kxanbly  I  attempt,  in  measured  vorae, 
The  Jove,  the  death  of  our  bless'd  Lord  rehftars^. 
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But  ah !  all  vain  were  the  essavB  of  mine 
To  sweep  the  chords  of  poesy  diyine, 
My  strains  energless,  listless  was  my  theme, 
Should  I  attempt  to  sing  of  love  supreme, — 
Didst  thou  not  deign,  0  Heayenly  Truth,  t*infuse 
Thy  sabred  balm,  and  aid  my  nntutor'd  muse. 
0  then,  Celestial  Spirit,  come,  descend. 
To  my  frail  efforts  thy  kind  teachings  lend. 
Breathe  through  my  soul  the  pure  empereal  &c^ 
That  did  the  rapt  Isaiah's  mind  inspire, 
When  from  the  altar  of  high  incense  came 
The  seraphim  with  coal  of  living  flame. 
Purged  from  his  lips  undeanness,  did  impart 
Unh^ml  of  glories  to  his  ravished  heart. 
0  may  such  strains  ecstatic  swell  my  lyre. 
When  I  to  muse  on  themes  sublime  aspire ; 
For  *tis  a  theme  requires  a  seraph's  skill, 
A  theme  that  vast  eternity  shall  fill. 
While  angels  and  archangels  raise  the  song, 
And  heaven's  eternal  vaults  the  strains  prolong. 
And  ransomed  hosts  for  ever  shall  record 
The  boundless  love  of  their  departed  Lord. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Twas  on  that  night,  memorial  of  the  time, 

When  centuries  iour,-and  thirty  years  did  chime 

Their  long  wished  knell,— since  Abraham's  promised  seed 

Did  first  'ncath  Egypt's  cruel  bondage  bleed. 

But  on  this  night  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  slain, 

Its  blood,  an  emblem,  did  the  door-posts  stain. 

And  when  quiet  midnight  o'er  a  sleeping  world 

The  darkened  veil  of  sweet  repose  unfurl'd, 

O'er  E^fypt's  fated  land  the  die  was  cast, 

That  mght  her  first-bom  breathed — ^but  breath'd  their  last. 

For  midst  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  hour, 

When  balmy  sleep  o'er  heedless  mortals  pour, 

Suddenly  arose  from  Egypt's  land  the  cry 

Of  deep  distress,  of  bittor  agonv ; 

The  shriek  heartrending,  and  the  piercing  wail 

From  hut  to  palace  the  sikunned  ears  assail. 

Each  home  was  filled  with  ang^uish  and  with  dread — 

The  first-bom  of  each  family  lay  dead. 

No  more  proud  Pharoah  boasts  a  youthful  heir, 

The  crown  gave  place  to  an  untimely  bier ; 

For  the  destroying  angel  had  unsheathed 

The  sword  of  vengeance,  and  no  longer  breathed 

From  Pharoah's  first-bom  to  the  meanest  slave, — 

AH,  all  had  come  to  an  untimely  grave. 
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Meanwhile,  throagh  Israel's  land  no  harm  was  felt, 
For  where  the  blood  of  Paschal  Lamb  was  spilt 
The  sword  of  vengeance  passed  the  token  by. 
Nor  dared  to  invade  the  hallowed  sanctuary. 
This  Lamb  was  made  the  Archytepal  Seal, 
That  after  ages  should  to  man  reveal 
Even  the  great  Prototype— the  Son  of  Gk)d, 
Who  roilt  on  earth  for  man  his  precious  blood, 
That  He  from  worse  than  Egypt's  darkness  might 
LcAd  forth  His  chosen  to  fair  Ouutan's  light. 

[I  am  unable  to  carry  on  this  poem  in  such  a  stvle  as  I  could 
wuh,  therefore  I  have  tried  it  in  verse  of  eight  syllableb.] 

CompoHd  Monday,  July  7th» 

From  the  judgment  hall  of  Pilate, 

See  the  blest  Redeemer  led, 
Him  the  Gentile  soldiers  rail  at, 

Jews  pour  contempt  on  his  head. 

As  the  lamb  led  forth  for  slaughter, 

Hius  the  Son  of  God  appeared, 
Hailed  with  contempt,  mocked  with  laughter. 

For  each  heart  derision  seared. 

A  diadem  his  brow  adorns. 

Emblem  false  of  royalty. 
No  crown  of  gold — but  piercing  thorns — 

Sinners  sign  of  loyalty. 

See  His  bleeding  temples  torn, 

See  Him  fainting  'neath  the  load. 
While  wretched  sinners  mark  with  scorn 

The  Licamate  Son  of  God. 

Now  on  Calvary's  mount  behold  Him, 

Nailed  on  the  accursed  tree. 
While  vindictive  sinners  taunt  him, 

Say — Can  He,  Himself  set  free. 

On  the  cross  in  pain  suspended. 

Pouring  forth  his  precious  blood. 
See  his  mangled  limbs  extended, 

Dropping  the  sin-cancelling  flood. 

O  what  agonizing  tortures. 

The  Etemdl  Son  of  God 
For  mankind  on  the  cross  endures 

'Neath  sin's  awful  heavy  load. 
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'Twas  to  sarc  poor  wretched  mankind. 
Sunk  in  sin,  overwhelmed  in  g^t. 

That  Jesns  Christ  Himself  resigned, 
On  the  cross  His  life's  blood  spilth 

Tho'  Adam's  sinful  progeny. 

Who  Jesus  crudned, 
Pitiless  saw  His  agony 

As  on  the  cross  He  died. 

Yet  nature  monmed  her  Lord's  disgrace 

While  sinners  God  defied, 
The  sun,  indignant,  veiled  his  face 

When  Christ  the  Sayiour  died. 

Chaotic  darkness  was  unfurled 

Beneath  his  dying  look. 
And  with  affright  the  gnilhr  world 

From  pole  to  centre  shook. 

I 

Well  might  the  sun  in  darkness  hide, 

And  shut  his  glories  in. 
Well  might  the  earth  conyulsive  chide 

The  fatal  deed  of  sin. 

But  Burners  to  their  injured  Lord, 

While  on  the  tree  he  hung, 
Would  no  relief,  no  aid  afford 

To  cool  his  parched  tongue. 

But  worse  than  all,  the  Almighty  God 

Withdrew  His  heavenly  aid. 
And  heavier  still  sin's  awful  load 

Offended  justice  made. 

While  bowing  'neath  his  Father's  rod, 

Christ  on  the  accursed  tree, 
Midst  grief  extreme,  cried  out  **  My  Gk>d, 

Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  !  " 

While  suffering  'neath  His  Father's  frown 

What  pangs  the  Saviour  felt, 

Divine  displeasure  bore  him  down 

'Neath  man's  amazing  guilt. 

While  earth  and  hell  in  deadliest  rage, 

Against  Him  vent  their  ire, 
Nor  heavenly  powers  His  wrath  assuage. 

Did  Christ  the  Lord  expire. 
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When  on  the  cross,  Qod*a  only  Son, 

Had  all  oar  anguiflh  bore, 
He  bowed  His  h^d — cried  out  '*  'tis  done !  " 

And  suffered  pain  no  more. 

That  sinful  man,  by  guilt  defiled, 

Might  be  renewed  again, 
And  unto  Grod  be  reconciled. 

Was  Christ  the  Saviour  slain* 


Wednesday,  June  2ith,  LaL  20**  JNT.,  Long,  44**  W,  The  following 
Linee  were  hastily  tcritten  after  reading  Henry  Kirk  White  « 
JPoems, 

Tell  me  Genius,  tell  me,  why 
Should  thy  son,  so  gifted,  die, 
Why  in  youth's  eventful  mom 
Was  he  nrom  life's  pleasure  torn. 
When  fEur  science  sweetly  smiles, 
And  young  hope's  enchanting  wiles 
Shoots  his  bright  refulgent  ray, 
Lightens  life's  dark  gloomy  way ; 
When  sweet  poesy  divine 
Deigns  on  youthful  hearts  to  shine, 
And  with  pure  empereal  fire 
First  attunes  the  heaven  taught  lyre, 
Fires  the  breast  with  hallowed  flame, 
Points  the  way  to  endless  fame. 
O  then,  Genius,  tell  me,  why 
Should  thy  son,  so  gifted,  die. 
Why  should  death's  relentless  blow, 
Lay  aspiring  genius  low. 
Blast  each  youthful  cherished  hope, 
That  did  long  with  sorrow  cope  ? 

«  «  «  «  « 

It  was  because  his  soul  refined, 
Early  was  for  heaven  designed, 
And  sought  in  kindlier,  happier  sphere, 
Joys  he  ne'er  could  hope  for  here. 

Henry,  fair  science  and  the  muses  son, 
Brief  was  thy  bright  career — short  lived  thy  stay. 
Thy  course  sublime  on  earth  was  quickly  run« 
For  opening  manhood  closed  life's  transient  day. 
'Twas  thine  while  here  to  sweep  the  heaven  taught  lyre, 
'  Thy  strains  were  lofty,  noble  were  thy  themes. 
And  sweet  thy  melody,  when  love  supreme 
And  heaven's  high  praises  did  thy  songs  inspire. 
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Tky*  spirit  now  the  full  fniitioii 

EnioySi  in  heaven  above, 
Of  what  was  here  thy  high  ambition, — 

Of  God  the  Saviour's  love. 

And  now  thy  raptured  heaven  taught  lyre, 

Thy  earliest  strains  prolong, 
Joins  with  the  vast  angoHc  choir, 
And  while  God's  love  their  themes  inspire, 

Swells  high  the  eternal  song. 


Saturday,  June  24th.      While  running  down  the  Trade,  during 
my  nightly  wateh,  I  compoeed  a  Foem  entitled — 

ODE  TO  MY  NATTYE  LAKD. 

Hail,  Scotia,  hail !  the  birth  place  of  my  sires- 
Home  of  my  fathers — my  dear  native  land ; 

'Tis  thy  bold  genius  my  wild  muse  inspires. 
Wild  as  the  waves  which  beat  thy  sea-girt  strand. 

While  here  I  wander  'neath  congenial  skies, 
Where  glowing  suns  exhale  the  sweet  pei^ume. 

Where  fragrant  groves  and  rich  plantations  rise. 
And  landscapes  smiling  in  eternal  bloom. 

Indulgent  nature,  lavish  of  her  charms, 
Teems  with  ripe  harvest  the  scarce  cultured  fields, 

While  tropic  suns  their  sweet  plantations  warm, 
Which  most  spontaneous  their  rich  increase  3deld. 

Though  landscapes  gay  those  southern  climes  adorn. 

And  endless  summers  rule  the  years. 
What  though  they  ne'er  the  blasts  of  winter  mourn. 

Nor  nippmg  frosts,  nor  chilling  tempests  fear  ? 

To  me,  the  snow-capped  bleak  hills  of  the  north. 
Far  dearer  are  than  either  Indian  dime, 

Where  freedom  smiles,  where  blossoms  genuine  worth. 
Where  nature  reigns  majestic  and  sublime. 

Pearer  to  me  the  dark  sequestered  woods. 
The  heath-clad  mountains  of  my  native  home. 

Dearer  to  me  are  Forth's  dark  rolling  floods, 
On  whose  green  banks  my  youthf i^  steps  did  roam 

Offc  I,  'neath  Afric's  sultry  suns,  did  rove 
Where  the  high  palm  tree  his  wide  branches  wave, 

Midst  shady  woods,  through  many  a  balmy  grove. 
The  Pagan's  home — ^the  birthplace  of  the  slave. 
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IVe  also  trod  fair  Asia'i  fertile  land, 
Viewed  with  disg^  her  servile  loxui  obey 

The  imperioTLB  dictatea,  or  the  high  oomniaiid. 
Or  how  Bubsenrient  'neath  the  tyrant's  swzjt 

These  lands  so  favoured,  cheerless  seemed  to  me, 
For  stem  oppressi(m  waved  his  iron  rod, 

And  superstition  here,  wi^  tyranny, 
Hath  fixed  their  sure,  their  permanent  abode. 

By  fftte  compelled,  the  forests  dork  and  deep 

Of  far  Yirffinia  I  have  oft  explored, 
With  wearied  feet  T  ve  toioed  the  rusged  steep. 

Where  'neath,  Patomac's  congealed  wild  waves  roared. 


PAET  n. 

Compot$d  on  the  night  of  W^dnotday^  28M  June,  running  from 

Antigua  towardo  Jamaica, 

While  lonely  musing  bv  the  ice-bound  side. 
Where  vast  Potomac  s  turbid  waters  flow, 

I're  pensive  scanned  his  frozen  congealed  tide, 
His  wooded  bknks  o'erhong  with  wintry  snow. 

Then  would  fond  fancy  wing  her  rapid  flight, 
Skim  o'er  the  ice-bound  sea,  the  watery  main. 

On  Scotland's  distant  snow-dad  hills  alight, 
And  scenes,  to  memory  dear,  review  agaixu 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  when,  by  wajrward  fate  compelled  to  roam,    ' 
I  trace  the  verge- of  many  a  distant  clime, 

Still  fancy  loves  to  hover  round  my  home. 
To  dwell  midst  scenes  majestic  and  sublime. 

A  wanderer  still,  by  flcUe  fortune  borne, 

I  trace  those  lands  where  suns  congenial  glow. 

Where  gay  luxuriance  the  rich  fields  adorn, 
From  nature's  lavish  hands  spontaneous  flow. 

Tot  dearer  still  are  Scotia's  heath-clad  hills, 
H«r  snow-caj^ped  mountains,  from  whoso  ragged  steep 

The  foamy  stream,  fed  b^  a  thousand  rills. 
O'er  frowning  rocks  with  awful  grandeur  sweep. 

Kore  dear  to  me  are  Caledonia's  wilds. 

Whore  springs  the  fragrant  birch  or  scented  broom. 
Than  sultry  climes  where  endless  summer  mild. 

From  balmy  groves  exhale  the  sweet  perfume. 
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Hail,  Scotia,  hail !  land  of  heroic  fame ; 

Welcome,  to  me,  the  regions  of  the  north, 
Where  glows,  undimm'd,  the  patriotic  flame— 

The  land  of  genius,  the  birth-place  of  worth. 

Oit,  in  youth's  mom,  I've  roam'd  th}'  heath-sod, 
The  heather  hell  my  airy  footsteps  pressed ; 

Amid  the  plantain's  daric  re«ess  I  trod. 
While  warm  enthusiasm  flred  my  youthful  breast. 

When  on  the  margin  of  Forth's  rolling  stream. 
On  those  green,  verdant,  banks  I  stretched  supine 

Oft,  with  rapt  feelings,  fancy  loved  to  dream 
On  days  by-gone,  on  heroes  of  lang  syne. 

When  Scotia's  patriets— men  of  endless  fame ! — 
The  matchless  Walliaoe,  and  the  kingly  Bruce, 

The  cruel  po\rer,  of  stem  oppressors,  tame — 
Franchise  their  land  from  southern  foes'  abuse. 

Myyouthf ul  heart  heroic  deeds  inspired, 
When  musing  on  those  martial  days  of  yore ; 

And  while  my  breast  patriotism  fired. 
With  rapture  keen,  I  glanced  all  Scotland  o'er. 

View,  with  delight,  my  own,  my  native  land,— 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  birth-place  of  the  brave ; 

Her  heath-clad  mountains,  and  her  sea-girt  strand, 
Alike  untrod  by  tyrant,  or  by  slave. 

Such  ardent  thoughts  within  my  bosom  swells, 
When  oft  travelling  a  far  distant  soil ; 

And  lingering  fancy  ofben  loves  to  dwell. 
And  hover  round  fair  Scotia's  much  loved  isle. 


SONG. 
Compotsd  Friday  nijht,  June  30M,  abreast  of  Forto  Eico, 

Say !  from  whence  this  constant  whining, 
Whence  this  untoward  repining  ? 
See,  your  bodily  health's  declining. 

Beneath  oppressive  woe. 
What,  though  fortune's  smiles  deceive  you ! 
What,  thou^  earthly  friends  all  leave  you ! 
Yet  let  not  their  absence  grieve  you, 

Nor  thus  afflict  you  so. 


M. 
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Is  it  affection  nnretumed, 
That  so  long  you  inly  mourned  ? 
Has  your  heart  aye  constant  burned, 

With  unrequitted  love  f 
Seldom  here  attachments  lasting, 
Oft  life's  brightest  hopes  are  blasting ; 
And  hearts,  susceptible,  are  tasting 

Joys,  which  faithless  prove. 

Are  life's  earliest  blo8tom»  blighted. 

Is  affection  unrequited, 

Is  it  love,  long  enerished,  slighted. 

You  must  noweadurs  ? 
When  the  tender  passion's  swelling. 
Let  it  ne'er  in  you  have  dwelling ; 
But,  the  treacherous  tide  repelling, 

Your  peace  of  mind  secure. 

Short-lived  are  those  transient  pleasures. 
Love  and  hope,  life's  greatest  treasures ; 
While  stinted  are  tl^e  unfrequent  measures 

Of  joys  that  mankind  share. 
But  hope  buoys  up  the  virtuous  mind. 
That  in  a  happier  sphere  they'll  find 
Pleasures  more  pure,  joys  more  refined, 

And  bliss  beyond  compare. 

0,  then,  cease  your  gloomy  sadness. 
Cease  your  moody-minded  madness, 
Let  your  grief  give  way  to  gladness ; 

Hope  triimiphs  o'er  despair. 
Brighter  days  may  yet  await  you, 
Pleasures  that  will  never  taint  you, 
Let  the  hopes  of  these  elate  you  ; 

Banish  corroding  care. 


QBE  TO  THE  MOON. 

Composed  {at  night)    Thurtday;  27th  July,  on  board  the  sloop 
Martha  BrogJur,  #/  iohieh  I  had  charge,  off  Landovery, 

O,  hail,  Luna,  bright !  thou  fair  queen  of  night, 

That  gilds  the  blue  concave ; 
That  shines  from  on  high,  through  the  azure  slqr, 

And  gleams  o'er  the  distant  wave. 
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While  high  thou  dost  reign,  o*er  the  starry  tnun. 
And  smiles  from  mj  ebon  throne ; 

Through  the  deep  profound,  all  objects  around. 
Thy  genial  influence  own. 

And  I  love  to  trace,  o*er  old  ocean's  face. 

Thy  modest,  silvery  ray ; 
To  see  thy  bright  beam,  o*er  uxe  ocean  gleam, 

O'er  unoounding  billows  play. 

For  thysmile  serene,  and  thy  modest  mien, 

With  thy  soft  effulgence  mild ; 
And  thy  gentle  glance,  my  feelings  enhance, 

And  stifles  all  passions  wild. 

And  tl^  soothing  power,  in  the  silent  hour, 

My  lonely  musings  aid ; 
When  lull'd  to  sleep,  o'erthe  imruffl'd  deep. 

The  turbulent  tempests  laid. 

For  memory  wakes,  and  then  stronger  makes. 

Each' fond  attachment  dear; 
Each  remembrance  sweet,  with  pleasure  replete. 

Of  youth's  gay  bright  career. 

For  each  scene  so  bright,  of  youthful  delight. 

Those  loved  companions  dear ; 
Before  my  eyes,  in  succession  arise. 

My  solitude  lone  to  cheer. 

Though  long  years  intervene,  yet  those  happy  scenes,. 

Of  youth,  I  love  to  review ; 
When  by  hope  onward  borne,  by  life's  early  mom, 

EsLoh  day  did  each  pleasure  renew. 

Those  friends  left  behind,  so  endearing  and  kind. 
And  the  scenes  of  my  native  home ; 

And  each  well-known  face,  I  love  to  retrace, 
When  far  o'er  the  ocean  I  roam. 

And  when  on  the  deep,  my  vigils  I  keep, 
When  zephyrs  pass  murmuring  by ; 

When  lull'd  to  repose,  the  ocean  back  throws, 
The  gleam  of  the  spangled  sky. 

When  the  queen  of  the  night,  in  radiance  bright, 

Diffuseth  her  gentle  beams ; 
Mer  powerful  control,  affects  my  lone  soul, 
Inapinng  my  pensive  dxeamB. 
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Hail,  lught's  direr  queen !  I  greet  thy  mild  beam, 

xiiY  rays  o'er  the  ocean  cast ; 
For  with  leeUngs  combined,  thou  recalleet  to  my  mind. 

Bright  thoughts  of  the  days  that  are  past. 


STANZAS  ON  THE  MUSQUITO  BITE, 

7^  following  Stanza*  wa»  eaun^d,  hf  ike  twers  and  tormenting 
itching  of  the  Mutquito  hitea^  Sunday  nighty  9th  July^  in 
the  Martha^  at  anchor  off  Landovery, 

My  curse  light  on  thee !  Thy  envenomed  stang 
Deals  through  my  flesh  full  many  an  itching  pang ; 
While  thy  detested  race,  in  murderous  swarms, 
Inflicts  wounds  numerous  through  my  legs  and  arms ! 

Thy  cursed  buzzing,  my  stunn'd  ears  assails ! 
Thy  dreaded  hum,  the  live-long  night  I've  watched, 
And,  through  thy  bites,  my  limbs  have  tore  and  scratched. 
And  in  my  blood  imbruod  my  finger  nails  ! 

This  night  no  slumber's  rested  my  drowsy  eye  ; 
For  when  to  sleep  incUned,  I  quick  did  hear 
The  hum  portentous — knew  the  lance  was  near-* 
And  vain  the  attempt  thy  daggered  stab  to  fly ! 

Though  small,  unseen,  yet  most  detested  strong ; 
Sharp  is  thy  sting,  and  poisonous  is  thy  bite ; 
While  a  smart  itching  makes  the  hapless  wight 
To  scratch  and  tear  his  flesh  the  live  night  long ! 


LINES  ON  MY  PAREOT  FALLING  OVERBOARD. 
Composed   WedncBday,  9th  August^  off  Cuba,  homeward  bound. 

Poor  helpless  bird !  thy  struggles  all  are  vain ; 
Thy  efibrts  useless  now  thy  perch  to  gain, 
For  foaming  billows  now  around  thee  roar ; 
Thy  feathers  wet,  thou'll  rise  &om  thence  no  more 

Wherefore  incautious  didst  thou  upward  spring. 
And  place  thy  safety  on  a  weak  dipped  wmff  ? 
On  nerveless  pinions  borne  the  eddym^  -m^-* 
Dashed  thee  in  ooean — ^now  thou*rt  lax  X^^ic^W 
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Poor  helpless  bird !  no  more  thy  plumage  gaj 
In  air  shall  flatter,  or  earth  find  stay ; 
For  the  dark  waters — ^that  now  o'er  thee  sweep- 
Makes  thee  a  prey  to  monsters  of  the  deep. 

%*  Please  pardon  my  rhyming  nonsense.    Extempore. 


SAILOR'S  DREAM. 
Composed  Friday^  the  Wth, 

The  day  star  had  set,  a  dark  evening  drew  on, 
While  the  lowering  clouds  poured  down  torrents  of  rain  ; 

And  loader,  more  louder,  the  tempest's  harsh  moan. 
As  it  swept  in  wild  fury  across  the  dark  main. 

The  red  glare  of  Hghtning,  fierce  flashed  from  on  high, 
And  nearer,  the  thunder  pealed  louder  and  deep ! 

While  foam-crested  billows  now  kiss  the  wild  sky. 
Or  down  the  dread  yawning  gulf  rapidly  sweep  ! 

While  lonely  our  bark,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 
The  fury,  the  rage,  of  the  tempest  outbraves ! 

Now  tossed  by  the  billows,  midst  foaming  commotion, 
Lashed  on  by  the  tempest  and  merciless  waves. 

Our  sails  were  close  reef 'd,  for  the  storms  did  wreck 
Their  fury  vindictive,  round  us  on  the  deep ; 

'Twas  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  relieved  from  on  deck, 
The  lope,  weary  mariner  retired  to  sleep. 

When  retired  to  my  hammock,  with  hard  sleep  oppressed. 
And,  worn  with  fatigue,  I  embraced  a  cold  pillow ; 

Unheeding  the  tempest,  I  sank  into  rest. 
Rocked  on  to  repose  by  the  wild  surging  billow. 

Soft,  soft,  were  my  slumbers,  my  visions  were  sweet. 
Delightful  the  dreams  that  encompassed  my  head ; 

'Twas  the  scenes  of  my  youth,  when,  with  pleasure  replete, 
I  fondly  embraced  tiiem  ;  ah  !  swiftly  they  fled. 

Methought,  in  fond  fancy,  I  retraced  the  loved  shore. 
The  home  of  my  father's,  far  o'er  the  wild  main, 
Mvmother  embraced  me — ah\  now  she's  no  more, — 
While  my  father  and  friendft  "badie  me  'veVecfma  ^^asi. 
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With  ardent  emotions,  my  bosom  beat  high, 
As  with  the  loved  friends  of  yonth  I  did  meet : 

To  hail  my  return,  joy  beamed  from  each  eye 
As  each  dear  loved  companion  my  welcome  did  greet. 

I  wandered,  where  often  in  youth  Phad  wandered, 
And  roamed  on  the  banks  of  Forth's  dark  rolling  stream ; 

And  often,  with  heart-felt  emotions,  I  pondered 
On  feelings,  long  cherished,  now  only  a  dream. 

*Twa8  then  the  loved  maid  of  my  youth  stood  before  mc. 
The  lass  that  had  ever  been  dear  to  my  heart ; 

Wo  embraced,  and,  past  recollections  flowed  o'er  me, 
We  vowed  from  that  moment  no  never  to  part ! 

But,  ah !  false  those  delights  I,  then,  held  so  dear. 
Those  joys  were  fast  fleeting ;  ah,  soon  did  decay ! 

For  the  deep  toning  watch  bell  saluted  my  ear, 
And  my  visionary  pleasures  soon  faded  away. 


OLD  TIME. 

Composed  Monday  and  Tuisdai/f  the  I6th, 

Boast  not  of  your  glory,  boast  not  of  your  fame  ! 
For  honour  and  riches  are  only  a  shame ! 
And  wealth,  rank,  and  title,  how  great  they  may  be, 
Must  yield  all  pretentions  of  lasting  to  me. 

My  secptre  is  boundless,  and  mighty  its  sway, 
Kmgs,  monarchs,  and  princes,  my  mandate  obey  ; 
My  strength  is  unweakened,  for  ever  in  prime, 
My  power  is  resistless,  my  title  is  Time. 

Go  ask  of  former  ages,  if  memory  can 
My  earlier  traces  or  wanderings  scan ; 
Or  go  ask  fair  Science  if  she  can  attest 
Where  my  wearied  footsteps  shall  latterly  rest. 

All  vain  the  researches  of  learning  profound, 
And  vain  are  philosophy's  efibrts  to  soimd,    » 
Or  science  the  great  consummation  explore, 
The  dreaded  event  of  my  wanderings  o*or. 

I  had  my  beginning  when  Nature  began, 

Ere  yet  was  created  my  rival,  proud  man; 

When  this  earth,,  which,  time  worn,  my  \xsi^t^»&  ^^c^Jcl^^sssx^ 

Fuvt  sprung  into  being  so  lovely  smd.  iaVi. 
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At  my  willy  all  tilings  I  change  and  decay. 
Even  Nature  submisaive  bends  under  my  sway ; 
For  green  fertile  yalleys,  where  cattle  liath  fed, 
T\e  rendered  a  waste,  or  the  wild  water's  bed. 

Those  ^npires,  once  mighty,  ah,  now  where  are  they  P 
Say,  could  not  their  power  my  corroding  hand  stay  ? 
Ah,  no !  for  their  pnde  and  their  memory  is  lost, 
And  their  palaces,  cities,  IVe  crumbled  to  dust ! 

When  power,  all  usurping,  won  fame  and  renown, 
His  pride  and  his  glory,  I  trampled  them  down ; 
Gemus,  from  my  ravages,  strove  to  save  Fame, 
I've  blasted  his  hopes  who  hath  heard  of  his  name. 

The  fire  brands  of  war  IVe  broken  and  crushed. 
The  wails  of  the  wounded,  the  dying,  I've  hushed ; 
I've  wiped  off  the  tear  from  sad  misery's  eye, 
Pale  gnef,  no  more  sorrowing,  ceases  to  sigh. 

Where  Pleasure  was  revelling,  I  passed  her  by. 
Left  her  delights  tasteless,  her  goblets  all  dry ; 
On  the  rose-bud  of  Beauty  I've  planted  decay. 
And  the  smile  from  her  beaming  eye  faded  away. 

I  petssed  where  young  Love,  smiling  'neath  the  green  bough, 
Sat  weaving  a  wreath  to  encircle  her  brow ; 
I  glanced  on  the  garlanded  crown  she  had  made, 
'Neal^  my  frown  its  glories  did  wither  and  fade. 

Who  heeds  not  my  coming,  the  youthful  and  gay, 
They  think  that  I  lingper  and  stop  by  the  way ; 
Presuming  my  tardy  approaches  to  bind 
When  soon,  on  fleet  pimons,  I  leave  them  behind. 

'Tis  not  in  youth,  blooming,  my  footsteps  you'll  trace ; 
But  the  furrowed  brow  and  the  care-worn  face ; 
And  the  silvery  locks  my  advances  declare. 
For  my  impress  is  stamped  indelible  tlwsre. 

And  view  the  proud  monuments  man  hath  upreared. 
Their  strength  and  their  glory  I've  blasted  and  seared ; 
For  their  palaces,  cities,  their  temples  and  towers, 
I've  levelled  in  dust  with  their  arts  and  their  powers. 

Those  once  mighty  kingdoms  could  not  me  withstand, 
■But  periabed,  their  pride,  'neath  my  all-powerful  hand ; 
■4n£/  their  buildings,  for  strengtih.  andiox^Jcaxv^^xeajsTraad, 
-*  Fe  puUed  down  and  mixed  witii  the  dwa^i  oi^Siife  ^wxxA. 
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Gro  view  those  vast  fabrics  Ait  early  did  plan. 

The  stablest  mementos  of  vain  boasting  man ; 

The  pride  of  past  ages  a  wonder  appears, 

That  stood  midst  the  lapse  of  three  thousand  long  years. 

Those  labours  of  art,  the  most  lasting  and  sure, 
That  did  my  assatilts  through  long  ages  endure, 
(3n  their  high  towering  summits  my  prowess  is  traced. 
For  their  primitiye  glory  I  broke  and  defaced. 

Let  man  strive  for  honour,  for  glory  and  fiime, 
And  to  future  ages  his  memory  proclaim  : 
Yet  Uie  works  of  his  pride  I  shall  humble,  lay  low. 
And  the  trophies  of  art  they  shall  unto  me  bow. 

Then  build  on  your  cities,  rear  palaces  high, 
Tour  towers,  and  your  temples,  embracing  the  sky  ; . 
Yet  my  hand  shall  soon  level  the  work  of  your  trust, 
And  your  glory  and  pride  I'll  lay  low  in  the  dust. 

Nor  empires  nor  cities  have  whereof  to  boast, 
For  I  soon  pass  them  o*er  and  their  memory  is  lost ; 
And  the  labours  of  man,  rendered  lasting  sublime, 
^lust  soon  fade  and  perish  'neath  conquering  Time ! 


INTEMPERANCE. 

Composed  first  part  on  Wedneedayt  Augutt  2Zrd,  in  lot.  4P  N. 

long,  «20  W. 

Intemperance  walks  triumphant  o'er  the  land. 
And  hurls  abroad  her  dire  contagious  brand ; 
Worse  than  devouring  flame  or  murderous  steel. 
Both  rich  and  poor  her  baleful  influence  f eeL 
Impregnated  with  sin,  and  seeds  of  death. 
She  blasts  abroad  her  pestiferous  breath ; 
Her  emissaries,  ready  to  beguile. 
Employ  each  art,  spread  each  alluring  wile 
T'entrap  the  unwary  in  her  &tal  snare — 
Deludii^  mortals  to  her  dang^erous  lair  : 
Her  deadly  poison,  mixed  in  pleasure's  cup, 
With  eager  haste  deluded  mortals  sup. 
Tlm>ughout  all  ranks  the  fell  contagion  runs. 
And  few  attempt  the  enchantress'  wuea  to  Ck\L>sxi) 
But  &om  the  "kmg,  e'en  to  the  meanfiSt  \><>oT) 
Or  wretched  pauper— ^o  from  doot  to  ds>OT 
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Picks  up  a  scanty  pittance,  to  maintain 
A  life  of  wretchedness — e'en  should  he  gain 
From  stinted  charity  the  scanty  pence, 
All,  all  is  offered  to  intemperamce> 
And  at  the  shrine  of  his  loved  goddess  throws 
His  every  all,  to  banish  present  woes. 

•  •  «  #  « 

But  tell  me ;  are  the  people  less  to  blame 

If  they  indulge,  without  remorse  or  shame. 

In  scenes  of  vice,  debauchery,  dissipation — 

Those  glaring  sins  that  stigmatise  the  nation — 

When  popular  morality  is  led 

By  the  example  of  those  better  bred  ? 

When  lords  and  nobles,  rulers  of  this  land. 

And  prelates,  bishops,  stain  their  holy  hand, 

And,  tenfold  worse  than  igncxrance,  indulge 

In  secret  vices — unfit  to  divulge ; 

When  legislators,  with  averted  eye, 

Wink  when  they  see  profanity  pass  by, 

And  magistrates,  with  carelessness  behold, 

In  open  day,  profanity  wax  bold ; 

Sees  wanton  drunkenness  patrol  the  streets. 

Disgracing  and  insulting  sdl  it  meets. 

Views  prostitution,  artful  to  ensnare. 

Vice  dragging  virtue  to  her  filthy  lair. 

Yet  they,  who  should  iniquity  suppress, 

And  punish  guilt  to  make  the  odium  less. 

Secure  in  power,  of  duty  careless  grown, 

As  all  their  efforts  heretofore  have  shown ; 

And  even,  I^m  told,  that  some  have  taverns  built, 

And  unabashed,  participate  the  guilt 

Of  those  poor  wretches,  who,  for  stated  price. 

Prostitute  virtue  to  degrading  vice. 

How  worthy  of  reproach  those  pastors  are. 

Whose  loose  behaviour  loudly  doth  declare 

That  thev  care  little  for  the  truths  they  teach, 

But  'tis  for  gold,  all  potent  gold,  they  preach ; 

How  many  of  them  Christ's  word  verifies. 

And  proves  them  ravening  wolves  'neath  sheep's  disguise 

Religion  makes  a  gainful  occupation, 

But  hypocrites,  reap  their  own  condemnation. 


PART  II. 

Written  Thursday  afternoon, 

London — the  Babylon  oi  tlie  proaent  age. 
Her  growing  vices  shall  my  ma&Q  eiu^^Q, 
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Where  vile  intemperance  holds  her  fi&tal  reign, 

With  rapine,  lust,  and  murder  in  her  train, — 

Those  glaring  vices  that  our  land  pollute, 

And  sinks  the  man  below  the  irrational  brute. 

Those  heinous  crimes,  the  nation's  bane  and  curse. 

From  wild  intemperance  hath  their  deadly  source, 

Her  victims  crowd  the  scaffold,  and  her  wiles 

Our  prison  throng,  and  fill  our  loathsome  jails : 

Yet  tiiousands  bow  obsequious  so  her  nod, 

And  erring  urge,  along  the  beaten  road. 

Her  proselytes  augment,  and  growing  time 

Serves  only  to  increase  the  march  of  crime. 

For  daily  see  what  stately  mansions  built — 

The  haimts  of  pleasure,  the  resource  of  guilt — 

To  cry  down  vutue,  and  encourage  vice ; 

See  theatres  reared,  and  taverns,  in  a  trice, 

Are  raised,  adorned  to  fascinate  the  eye. 

And  draw  the  attention  of  each  passer  by. 

View  the  West  End,  where  wealth  and  pleasure  dwolls. 

Where  fashionable  pomp  the  torrent  swells 

Of  gay  licentiousness ;  *tis  there  you  can 

The  full  career  of  vice  and  folly  scan. 

Avoid  yon  splendid  dome,  nor  enter  in, 

'l^s  the  abode  of  pleasurable  sin ; 

Those  structures  raised,  the  simple  to  decoy, 

The  happiness  of  thousands  to  destroy, 

Are  termed  gaming  houses — aliaSf  Hells — 

The  infamous  retreat  of  beaux  and  belles ; 

Where  thousands  pander,  at  the  golden  shrine. 

Their  peace  of  mind,  and  every  joy  resign, 

For  the  poor  exchange  of  a  moment's  pleasure — 

Squander  arway  their  all,  their  earthly  treasure. 

•  «  •  •  « 

Those  splendid  domes,  the  nation's  ignomy ; 

Gin  palaces,  those  haunts  of  infamy ; 

How  thick  bestrewed  are  they — the  more's  the  pity— 

O'er  the  extent  of  this  devoted  city : 

For  Ixavel  this  great  mart  of  sin  throughout, 

Scarce  twenty  spaces  can  you  fece  about, 

In  lane,  or  alley,  or  in  crowded  stx^et. 

But  you  an  alehouse,  or  a  tavern  meet ; 

And  forth  issuing  from  those  drunken  styes — 

Licensed  by  law — the  stinking  fumes  arise 

Of  alcohol's  intoxicating  draught — 

That  deadly  liquor  with  slow  poison  fraught; 

While  hordes  of  wretches,  passizig  to  anOi  iro. 

Towards  the  palace  of  intexnpeia&co  go 
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To  gratify  their  sensual  appetites — 
To  indulge  in  worse  than  brutish,  low  deb'ghts ; 
Though  clothed  in  rags,  will  drain  their  scanty  purse 
For  £aughts  of  that  intoxicating  curse, 
Heedless,  poor  mortals,  of  to-morrow's  care, 
They  enjoy  the  present,  and  the  future  dare. 


PART   III. 

Composed  Monday,  4ith  September  at  Sea, 

When  wandering  once  through  London's  crowded  streets. 

Intent  to  scan  the  passing  scenes  I  meet, 

"When  observation,  with  strict  scrutiny,    * 

Keenly  surveyed  each  curious  passer  by, 

Towards  a  well-known  grog  shop  I  drew  near, 

When  to  my  eyes  a  contrast  did  appear. 

The  most  surpassmg  strange  I  ever  knew. 

Two  distinct  figures  met  my  wondering  view  ; 

One  was  an  ugly,  old,  deformed  hag, 

Who  still,  with  toilsome  pain,^did  seem  to  drag 

Her  limbs  behind  her,  while  she  onward  reeled 

From  side  to  side  of  the  broad  street,  she  wheeled : 

Her  bloated,  dirty  face  was  pimpled  o'er 

With  many  a  red  Carbuncle,  while  she  bore 

The  marks  of  dissipation  in  her  eyes. 

Nor  did  attempt  her  frailties  to  disguise ; 

Eagged,  and  soiled,  and  tawdry  was  her  dress, 

Her  uncouth  garb  proclaimed  her  drunkenness. 

Her  right  hand  held  a  glass,  containing  some 

Of  her  slow  baleful  poison — alias,  rum  : 

She  halted  at  the  wide  arched  vestibule 

Of  that  thronged  tavern,  where  she  seemed  to  rule. 

Now,  also,  onwards  her  opponent  came, 

Who  seemed  to  be  a  staid  and  comely  dame ; 

Graceful  her  mien,  and  modest  was  her  air, 

Mild  her  demeanour,  and  her  person  fair. 

Neat  her  attire,  and  decently  arrayed ; 

No  tawdry  slovenness  her  dress  displayed. 

No  tinsell'd  trappings  of  licentious  pride. 

No  artful  lures  that  modesty  could  chide  ; 

In  her  bright  eyes  beamed  virtue  and  good  sense. 

And  her  behaviour  spoke  her  temperance. 

To  see  two  beings,  thus  contrasted,  meet, 

I  nearer  drew,  with  wonderings  replete. 

To  hear  their  converse.    They  did  narrowly  scan 

Each  other's  person,  and,  at  last  began 
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The  Bhrivell'd  hag,  Intemperance,  to  rail, 

And  with  her  scolding  tongue  did  thus  assail 

Staid  Temperance,  ''See,*'  said  she  (raising  high 

Her  poisoned  cup),  **  than  this  I  do  defy. 

You,  or  your  temperate  proselytes,  to  find 

A  greater  source  of  pleasure  to  mankind : 

For,  from  this  cup,  my  followers  oft  have  found 

A  cure  for  care,  a  balm  for  every  wound ; 

When  conscience  qualms,  or  poverty  oppress, 

My  powerful  cordial  can  those  ills  redress ; 

^  me,  the  toil-worn  labourer  stronger  plies 

TTis  daily  task ;  and  then  at  even  he  hies 

To  some  well-known  resort  where  I  preside. 

And,  soon  within  my  warm  embrace,  to  hide 

His  daily  care,  while  thoughts  of  future  toil 

No  more  can  grieve  'neath  my  enlivening  smile* 

My  willing  vassels,  wanton  in  delight, 

Indulge  in  pleasures,  that  the  appetite 

Can  "^Nish  or  long  for ;  while  both  rich  and  poor 

Yield  me  their  homage ;  for  I  still  secure 

Their  minds  from  gnawing  thoughts,  or  rankling  care. 

And,  with  my  charms  I  dnve  away  despair." 

This  is  an  wijinithed poem. 


ODE  TO  THE  STORMY  PETREL; 

Or,  rather  ought  to  have  styled  it  a  Sonnet,  because  it 
consists  of  fourteen  lines. 

Composed  Wednesday,  6th  September^  during  my  mid'watch  on 
deck,    Zat.  46o  iV.,  lofig,  44<^  W. 

Bird  of  the  ocean ;  ah,  where  dost  thou  wander. 

On  thy  light  pinions,  so  fearless  and  free  ? 
Amidst  the  wild  waters,  there  dost  thou  meander, 

A  denizen  lone,  on  the  wide  stormy  sea. 
When  tempests  were  howling,  what  instinct  impelled  thee 

Around  our  bark  lonely  thy  flight  to  maintam  ? 
For  day  after  day,  have  I  wondering  beheld  thee 

Follow  our  trackless  course  o'er  the  blue  main. 
Say,  tempest-toss'd  wanderer !  ah,  where  dost  thou  sleep, 

I)ost  thou  rest  thy  weary  wings  aye  on  the  deep ; 
Or  say,  through  the  woodland  retreat  dost  thou  rove, 

Or  thy  steps  ever  roam  through  the  deep  f  oliag*d  grove  ? 
No !  thou  hast  no  delight  in  the  green  woodland  ^ee. 

For  thy  home  is  the  ocean,  the  fearless  and  free. 
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SONG.— FAREWELL  MAIDEN". 

Composed  Thursday,   7th,  during  the  night. 

Farewell  maiden,  I  must  leave  thee, 

Now  from  thee,  alas,  must  part, 
Yet  let  not  my  al»sence  grieve  thee. 
Thoughts  like  these  will  break  my  heart ; 
Which  filled  with  woe, 
Ah,  now  doth  know 
The  sorrows  that  from  partings  flow. 

Then,  ftdr  maiden,  cease  thy  weeping. 
Why  should  tears  bedim  those  eyes, 
Why  should  care,  his  vigils  keeping, 
Hide  their  lustre  in  disguise  ? 
For  declining 
With  repining, 
Those  bright  gems  are  dimly  shining. 

Since  *tis  fate's  vindictive  mandate 
Calls  me  hence,  from  thee  away, 
Fain  I  would,  but  can't  withstand  it, 
Most  reluctant  I  obey : 
For  his  decreed 
There's  no  remeed. 
And  part  we  must,  though  bosoms  bleed. 

Say,  wilt  thou,  when  far  I'm  roaming, 

Ever  cast  a  thought  on  me, 
With  regret;  when  waves  are  foaming. 
Think  on  him  who  far  at  sea 
His  watch  doth  keep 
On  the  wild  deep. 
When  howling  tempests  roimd  him  sweep. 

For  then  memory  oft  shall  ponder 

On  the  maid  I  love  so  dear, 
While  absence  makes  my  heart  still  fonder, 
Thougrhts  of  thee  my  mind  shall  cheer. 
While  far  I  roam 
On  ocean's  foam 
My  thoughts  shall  be  round  thee  and  home. 

Then,  fair  maiden,  wilt  thou  ever 

Think  of  me  when  far  away. 
Will  thy  love  no  absence  sever, 
Nor  affection's  warmth  decay  ? 
Oh,  if  'twere  so. 
Then  would  I  go 
With  lightsome  heart  where  billows  flow. 
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Then  would  I,  all  hardshipe  spumingy 

Seek  for  fortune  on  the  main, 

All  the  ocean's  dangers  scorning, 

If  thy  love  will  fixed  remain. 

Then  with  good  will 

Pd  face  each  ill,  - 

If  thon  wilt  cherish  friendship  stilL 

But  can  I  distrust  those  glances  ? 

No !  fair  maiden,  thou' It  prove  true. 
Those  languid  smiles,  ah,  but  enhances 
Sad  regret  of  leaving  you, 
Now  dry  that  teiar 
To  me  so  dear. 
Nor  let  your  heart  be  chilled  with  fear* 

And  when  far  from  thee  I  wander, 

(hi  the  world  a  stranger  cast. 
Still  shall  memory  chensh  foDder, 
Bright  memorials  of  the  past : 
And  thou  ahalt  dwell. 
Till  death  shaU  knell. 
Within  my  breast — beloved,  fsirewelL 


AN  ODE. 

Composed  Tuesday,  the  Vlth. 

Why  should  mankind, 
For  heaven  designed, 

Here  hope  K)r  laisting  joys ; 
When  cares  and  woes, 
All  mankind  knows. 

Our  transient  life  employs  P 
For  still  the  solemn  truth  confessed, 

Through  nature's  varying  sphere,— 
This  is  not  our  abiding  rest, 

We're  but  probationers  here. 
For  were  this  earth  our  only  home, 

This  world  our  fixed  abode, 
Then  soon  would  selfish  man  become 
Unfeeling  as  the  clod. 

Then  would  the  great 
In  pleasure  sate. 

Could  riches  bliss  secure ; 
While  care  and  strife. 
Embittering  life, 

Would  vex  the  wretched  poor. 
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If  wealth  oould  lasting  pleasure  gain, 

The  poor  would  be  distressed, 
If  they  no  other  hope  had  than 

On  earth  to  be  oppressed. 
But  why  should  man  whom  kindlier  spheres, 

Whom  happier  joy8'.await> 
Fix  on  low  grovelling  pleasures  here, 

Nor  seek  to  change  his  state  f 

Why  should  the  mirth 
Of  this  low  earth 

Engross  his  groyelliTig  mind. 
When  soon  to  dust 
Ketum  he  must, 

Leave  all  he  loved  behind : 
Why  should  this  life  be  loved  so  well, 

While  short  we  here  remain, 
And  know  we  must  for  ever  dwell 

In  endless  bliss  or  pain ; 
Why  should  we  chase  the  phantom  still 

Of  bliss,  but  seldom  caught, 
When  wisdom  shows  that  frequent  ill 
'  Jn  pleasure's  cup  is  fraught  ? 

But  fond  of  change, 
Man  loves  to  range 

In  search  of  happiness ; 
Though  all  in  vain 
His  hope  to  gain 

On  earth  unfading  bliss. 
Alternate  rounds  of  joy  and  care 

Mark  life's  eventful  scene, 
Frequent  and  oft  the  grief  we  share, 

Short  gleams  of  bliss  between  ; 
Transient  the  pleasure  we  enjoy, 

Sorrow  bestrews  our  path. 
Afflictions,  storms,  ah,  soon  destroy 
The  short-lived  joy  we  hath. 

Since  joys  and  ills 
Alternate,  fills 

Life's  chequered,  devious  way, 
O  then  let  man, 
In  wisdom  scan. 

Look  'yond  time's  transient  sway. 
When  by  misfortune  onward  driven, 

Yield  not  unto  dispair. 
But  upwards  turn  your  thoughts  to  heaven, 
And  fix  your  anchor  there. 
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From  fates  capricious,  storms  socoro, 

By  sin  no  more  oppress'd, 
The  humble,  pious,  virtuous  poor, 

With  Christ  shall  ever  rest. 

And  then  no  more 
{Shall  blustering  roar 

The  threatening  storm  of  fato, 
But  aye  enjoy, 
Without  auoy. 

Pleasures  which  never  sate. 


MORNING  HYMN. 

Written  Thursday ,  lith  September j  at  Sea. 

Again  with  thankful  voice  I'll  raise. 
To  Thee,  O  God,  the  meed  of  praise. 

And  with  the  dawning  of  the  day 
To  Thee  my  humble  homage  pay. 

To  Thee,  who  through  life's  varying  scene 
My  Guardian,  and  my  Guide  hast  boon, 

I  would  my  humble  thanks  express, 
And  Thy  great  name  for  ever  bless. 

From  every  danger,  every  ill. 
Thou  hast  been  my  protector  still, 

And  through  the  night  didst  safely  keep 
Me  from  the  perils  of  the  deep. 

As  I  through  life  mv  course  pursue, 
Each  day  to  me  Thy  grace  is  new, 

Thy  out-sli^tched  arm  supports  my  soul 
From  danger,  and  from  sin's  control. 

O  Lord,  I  humbly  Thee  implore. 

Be  my  protector  evermore, 
And  may  Thy  Spirit  be  my  guide 

From  sin  and  pleasure's  whelming  tide. 

This  day  support  me  by  Thy  grace, 
As  I  through  life  my  journey  trace 

O  keep  me  from  each  dangerous  snare. 
Each  eddying  whirlpool  of  despair. 

And  when  my  voyage  of  life  is  o'er, 

0  may  I  gain  the  happy  shore. 
Eternal  bliss  in  heaven  partake, — 

1  ask  for  Christ  the  Saviour's  sake. 
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HOME  AITRACTIONS. 

Composed  during  the  night  of  Saturday ,  Setnptemher  \(ith,  off 
SeiUy  Islands,  homeward  hound  from  Jamaica. 

Thou'rt  not  unsung,  thou  winding  Forth, 

Nor  is  untold  thy  praise, 
For  many  a  bard  of  genuine  worth 

To  thee  hath  tuned  his  lays.  .  . 

Though  most  in  vain  my  awkward  muse 

To  echo  back  the  theme, 
And  simple,  yet  she  fain  would  choose 

To  sing  Forth's  winding  stream. 

Though  ne'er  'twas  mine,  the  heights  divine 

Of  poesy  to  ampire, 
Yet  to  prolong  the  erst  sung  song 

I'll  tune  my  votive  lyre. 

I'll  sing  Kincardine's  banks  and  braes. 

Dark  Fortha's  winding  stream, 
To  scenes  of  youth  I'll  tune  my  lyre. 

And  home  shall  be  my  theme. 

The  banks  and  braes,  and  well-known  grounds. 

The  blooming  heatii  and  f em. 
The  pleasant  scenery  which  surrounds 

My  native  place — Kincardine. 

The  woodland  wild,  where  oft,  a  child, 

I  roamed  the  mazes  dark, 
Or  'mong  the  broom,  in  scented  bloom, 

In  bonny  Fordel  Park. 

There  oft  have  I  in  youth's  gay  mom, 

"With  boyhood's  ardour  pressed 
From  snug  retreat,  in  bushy  thorn, 

Purloined  the  lintie's  nest. 

Or  where  the  blae  berries  clustering  grow 

Beneath  the  towering  pine, 
Midst  scented  birch  on  sunny  Icnowe, 

Where  I  did  oft  recline. 

Midst  snmmer's  heat,  with  pleasure  meet. 

My  youthful  limbs  to  lave, 
In  the  clear  cool  dam.  witYi  307 1  wwn 
Amid  the  rippling  wave. 
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Or  fired  ^ith  all  a  schoolboy's  pride, 

That  danger  loves  to  hrave, 
I'd  plunge  beneath  the  bursting  tide 

Ox  Foitha*s  eddying  wave. 

Oft  on  those  banks  with  joy  I  roamed, 

To  list  the  wild  surfs  roar. 
When  tempests  raged,  and  Fortha  foamed, 

And  surges  swept  the  shore. 

With  stem  delight,  enraptured  quite, 

I*d  view  the  awful  scene. 
Then  wish  to  be  where  mountain  sea 

Rolled  yawziing  g^ulfs  between. 

For' then  unknown  to  me  the  toils 

That  ocean-farers  tend. 
While  o'er  wide  seas  to  distant  soils 

His  dangerous  journey  bends. 

But  now  Tve  realized  the  truth 
That  chil(Uiood  use  to  dream, — 

That  manhood's  track  is  not  so  smooth 
As  youth's  unruffled  stream. 

Those  scenes  I  love,  where'er  I  rove, 
And  memory  fond  shall  yearn, 

Towards  my  home  and  cherish  some 
iSweet  thoughts  of  thee,  Kincardine. 

Ah !  there  did  I  in  early  youth. 
The  sweets  of  friendship  prove. 

With  hearts  congenial — &en  in  truth, 
I  felt  and  cherished  love. 

And  still  within  my  bosom  glows 

Youth's  strong  cemented  ties, 
And  youthful  scenes  bright  memory  shows. 

And  raptured  feelings  rise. 

Of  friendship  kind,  my  faithful  mind 
The  strong  impress  is  wearing. 

And  in  my  breast  shall  ever  rest 
Memorials  of  Kincardine. 
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ANCHOR  WATCH  REFLECTIONS. 

Compost  from  midnight  until  2  a,m,i  in  the  Doums,  Thursday^ 

September  2\8t, 

Once  more  with  pleasure,  Albion,  thee  I  hail ; 

I  greet  with  joy  thy  dim  white  cliffs  arising, 
As  morning  mists  thick  on  thy  coast  prevail ; 

Thy  chalky  cliffs,  &int  lymning  the  horizon. 

Britannia's  Isle,  my  own,  my  native  land ; 

Home  of  the  brave,  the  birth-place  of  the  free 
The  sullen  surf  that  sweeps  thy  sea-g^  strand, 

Thy  mist-clad  mountains,  all  are  dear  to  me. 

The  moon,  refulgent  in  the  azure  height, 
Spreads  far  abroad  her  mild  enlivening  beams. 

Her  soothing  smiles,  high  in  the  noon  of  night. 
Her  gentle  radiance  o'er  the  ocean  gleams. 

Now  soft  the  thoughts  flow  o*er  my  pensive  mind, 

Tender  emotions  in  my  bosom  swell, 
Heart  nurtured  thoughts  of  those  I  left  behind, 

Of  friends  beloved ;  ah,  with  thorn  is  all  well.^ 

My  aged  father— dearest,  best  beloved, 

Brothers  and  sisters,  friends  congrenial,  true, 

From  whom  I  have  each  act  of  kindness  proved, 
My  warmest  love,  my  thoughts  are  fixed  on  you. 

Various  the  feelings  labouring  in  my  breast ; 

Now,  cheering  hope,  would  paint  the  picture  fair, 
Anon,  with  anxious  grief  my'soul  oppress'd, 

My  pensive  heart  filled  with  distracting  fear. 

For  now  returned  from  a  far  distant  soil, 
Fain  would  I  know  how  fares  with  friends  at  home ; 

And  flattering  hope,  aye  ready  to  beguile, 

Would  fondly  cherish  thoughts  the  most  heart  welcome . 

[Unfinished Poem,     Such  were  the  unpremeditated  e fusions  of  mtf 
heart f  while  keeping  anchor  xoatch  off  Deal, 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  MOTHER. 

SONNET.    I. 

Written  Tttesday,  November  7th,  of  Portland  Bill,  on  board  the 
Fsyehe,  of  London,  bound  to  Berbipe, 

Once  more,  my  harp,  awake  in  thrilling  tones, 

Arouse  fond  memory  from^  oblivions  sleep, 

While  o'er  my  chords  pale*  melancholy  sweep.  • 

Her  gloomy  power,  my  heart  responsive  owns, 

While  memory  views,  with  sorrow,  days  gone  by, 

And  fond  remembrance  his  sad  vigils  keep. 

O'er  ties  most  dear,  asunder  torn,  I  weep, 

And  grieving,  mourn  all  friendless  and  alone; 

With  none,  alas,  my  heart-felt  griefs  to  soothe, 

Or  shed  with  me  the  sympathetic  tear. 

I  pour  my  plaintive  strains,  in  grief  sincere. 

O'er  her  who  shared  the  sorrows  of  my  youth  ; 

For  ne'er  my  soul  such  love  can  bear  another, 

As  kind  affection  cherished  thee,  my  mothor. 


SONNET.    II. 

Composed  this  afternoon,  Thursday,  November  9th,  between 

Scilly  and  Ushant, 

Though  now  revolving  round  its  of  t-trod  sphere. 
The  unwearied  sun  hath  traced  another  year  ; 
Twelve  times  hath  Luna  waxed  and  waned  on  high. 
True  emblem  of  man's  changeful  destiny ; 
Since,  in  the  gloomy  mansions  of  the  dead. 
She,  whom  I  mourn — my  mother — low  was  laid ; 
Yet  time,  nor  place,  nor  change,  can  over  wrest 
Her  chenshed  memory  from  my  faithful  breast. 
For  fond  remberance  e'er  shall  retain 
Those  ties  affection  ne'er  can  know  again ; 
Those  scenes  of  childhood  and  puerile  bliss. 
The  parent's  smile,  the  fond  maternal  kiss ; 
The  ready  hand,  that  wiped  the  infant  tear, 
The  accents  mild,  that  chased  each  rising  fear. 


SONNET.    III. 

Though  fled  forever,  yet,  endeared  by  time. 

Are  those  bright  scenes  which  cheered  nvy  eaacVj  -^qxslN^cvv 
Those  dear  memondls  of  my  boyhood's  pxirci^, 

Wien  ardour  glowed  in  innocence  and  tiu^* 
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While  lonely  musing,  what  emotions  rise 

Within  my  breast !  Sweet  thoughts  of  earlier  days, 
Fair  recollections  of  those  sacred  ties, 

Our  primal  nature  to  affection  pays. 
Maternal  kindness  first  our  nature  warms, 

The  tenderest  feelings  of  infantile  years ; 
Memorials  of  a  mother's  love  still  charms 

My  pensive  soul ;  and  memory  still  adheres 
To  life's  first  impulse ;  anil,  regretting,  mourns 

Those  sacred  ties  of  fond  attachment  torn. 


SONNET  ON  MEMORY. 
Qompoaed  Sunday,  November  I2th. 

As  the  mild  radiance  of  the  summer's  even, — 
When  low  the  sun  sinks  in  the  watery  west, — 
Illumes  no  more  the  ocean's  mirrored  breast, 

But  shoots  up  slanting  through  the  arch  of  heaven, 
^     His  fading  lustre  'lume's  the  glorious  tract, 

Where  late  he  shone  in  full  meridian  blaze, 

In  noonday  splendour ;  now  his  parting  rays, 
O'er  his  well-sped  journey,  seems  reverting  back. 

Thus  shall  sweet  memory  bless  in  peace  that  man, 
If,  after  journeying  o'er  life's  narrow  sphere. 
With  mind  mature,  he  can  in  hoary  years. 

Without  remorse,  in  virtuous  pleasure  scan 

His  by-past  years  from  childhood's  earliest  days, 
ISpent  in  the  paths  of  truth,  in  heavenly  wisdom's  ways. 


POETIC  SKETCH. 

Commenced  Monday  morning,  ith. 

Two  hours  the  sun  had  in  the  west  retired  ; 
His  parting  rays  had  ceased  to  'lume  the  breast 
Of  the  dark  waters.    Clouds  had  veiled  his  setting ; 
And  now  they  strove — to  bar  the  eastern  gate 
Of  the  arched  heaven — against  the  rising  moon ; 
But  strove  in  vain ;  for  as  a  mighty  giant. 
From  sleep  awoke,  refreshed  with  pleasant  slumbers, 
And  glowmg  with  all  the  energy  of  manhood, 
Springs  into  life,  his  daily  task  renews ; 
And  with  great  feats  of  daring,  and  of  prowess, 
Attracts  the  attention ;  draws  the  wond'ring  gaze 
Of  rapt  beholders  i 
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Thus  the  glorious  moon, 
Full  robed  in  majesty — ^from  eastern  waves 
Uprising— throws  aside  the  impenetrable  mass 
Ox  congregated  clouds !    Her  radiant  lustre  shooting 
A  silver  stream  of  glory  o'er  the  face 
Of  the  dark  ocean ;  whose  low  rippling  waves, 
Tinged  with  the  livery  of  the  Queen  of  ^iight, 
Came  rolling  on  in  undulating  motion — 
Each  other  chasing — and,  at  last,  dissolving 
In  glowing  flame,  phosphoric, 

Amidst  this  waste  of  water, 
And  Solus  on  the  scene,  our  lonely  bark — 
The  swift- winged  Psyche — glides  in  all  her  pride, 
Light  skipping  o'er  the  white  foam  crested  billow. 
And  dashing  from  her  sides,  and  well-formed  prow, 
The  wrathful  surges — whose  dark  form  assumes 
A  living  sheet  of  phosphoric  flame — 
Nor  trackless  she  amid  dark  water  steering  ; 
But  far  behind  as  eye  can  trace,  her  path 
Glows  with  the  wildness  of  phosphor  fire — 
Commix'd  with  which  the  ambent  rays  of  Luna 
Shows  to  the  ravished  light  a  golden  track — 
A  fiery  path  amid  the  dark  blue  ocean, 
Whose  rippling  surface  the  dark  gleam  reflects 
Of  the  blue  vaults  of  heaven ! 

Then  'twas  a  scene  most  fit  for  contemplation 
And  such  an  hour  as  solitude  would  choose 
For  his  lone  musings.    Where  aerial  fancy, 
On  boundless  wings  of  deep  conception,  borne 
And  unconfined  by  space,  might  soar  beyond 
This  world,  opaque.    And  those  bright  orbs  of  light 
That  through  the  plains  of  vast  immensity — 
In  spheres  imtrsuied  by  human — ken  revolve 
While  lonely  tracing  thus  the  oft-trod  deck. 


ODE  TO  SABBATH  MORNING. 

Composed  Sunday  mominffj  November  I9th, 

Mom  dawned  on  the  waters,  and  stillness  and  quiet 

Lay  in  loving  repose  on  the  breast  of  the  main ;      ^ 
The  tempest  no  longer  re-echoed  in  riot, 
But  the  mild  flowing  zephyrs,  in  soft  soothing  strain, 
From  ocean's  far  bound. 
Came  whispering  around. 
To  welcome  the  Sabbath  returning  ag^ain. 
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The  ^hite  fleecy  clouds,  in  tlie  roseate  east, 

Sixove  in  vain  to  encurtain  the  Monarch  of  Day ; 
In  his  strength  he  arose  from  the  ocean,  and  chased 
The  darkness  of  night  with  the  power  of  his  ray  ; 
While  the  gathering  cloud, 
That  strove  to  enshroud 
His  glory  uprising,  now  faded  away. 

'Twas  the  mom  of  Sabhath,  the  day  beam  that  dawned, 
Gleamed  in  peace  o*er  the  ocean,  late  frantic  and  wild, 
Whose  scarce  rippled  bosom,  by  light  zephyrs  fanned, 
Lay  cradled  in  rest,  now  so  placid  and  mild. 
Most  tranquil  the  scene. 
While  nature  serene, 
On  the  hallowed  return  of  the  Sabbath  Day  smiled. 


HOME. 
Composed  November  30M,  at  Sea,    Lat,  12^  N,,  long.  45^  W, 

There  is  a  place  beloved  on  earth, 
Llore  dearer  far  than  Indian  clime  ; 

*Ti9  that  fair  spot  which  gave  me  birth. 
Where  passed  my  boyhood's  earlj'  prime. 

Though  far  I  roam  'neath  tropic  skies, 
Where  balmy  groves  yield  sweet  perfume. 

Where  gay  luxuriant  landscapes  rise, 
And  Bconted  bowers,  in  endless  bloom. 

Yet,  ah !  no  charms  have  they  for  me, 

N  0  pleasure  like  my  native  home  ; 
That  distant  isle  o'er  northern  sea. 

Where  my  young  steps  did  early  roam. 

For  still  my  thoughts  delight  to  rove — 
While  wandering  lone  a  stranger  here — 

To  that  dear  land  of  all  I  love, 
Of  all  I  hold  and  cherish  dear. 

The  land  of  all  I  love  so  well. 

Of  all  that  love  and  cherish  me, 
Is,  where  my  fancy  loves  to  dwell, 
^  Far  o'er  the  dark  blue  northern  sea. 

'Tis  where  the  bleak  hills  of  the  North, 
Loved  Scotia's  valleys  glances  o'er ; 

Whence,  rolling  down  the  rapid  Forth, 
Laves  sweet  Kincardine's  oft-trod  shore. 
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'Twas  there  my  youthful  steps  did  roam, 
In  boyhood,  daring,  fearless,  free ; 

Where  wild  the  mountain  torrents  foam, 
And  angry  meets  the  briny  sea. 

There  friendships  first  my  breast  inspired, 
When  reason  o*er  childhood  dawned; 

There  youthful  love  my  bosom  fired, 
And  riper  years  the  flame  haUi  fann'd. 

*Twas  there,  in  childhood,  I  did  gleam 
Delusive  rays  from  hope's  sunshine ; 

And  vagrant  fancy  lovea  to  dream 
On  pleasures  that  will  ne'er  be  mine. 

Heroic  deeds  inspired  my  breast, 
And  youthful  ardour  fanned  lie  flame ; 

'Twas  then  I  vainly  hoped  to  wrest 
From  future  years  a  deathless  name. 

But,  vain  those  hopes !   delusive  all 
Those  cherished  hopes  of  other  yeai-s ! 

For  when  up-springs  to  memory's  call 
Those  dear  loved  scenes  of  youth  appears. 

Compared  with  them,  what  are  the  joys. 
The  pleasures  scant  of  manhood's  life  ? 

For  disappointment  still  annoys 
Life's  active  stream  with  care  and  strife. 

I  oft  recall,  in  thoughtful  mood, 

Those  gladsome  days  of  youth  I've  seen ; 

And  hail  the  sweets  of  solitude 
To  ponder  o'er  life's  early  scene. 

My  thoughts  revert  to  days  of  yore, 
When  life  was  new  and  hopes  were  young, 

Ere  grief  had  thrilled  my  bosom's  core, 
Or  from  my  soul  had  sorrows  wrung. 

Bright  pictures  then  remembrance  wrought, 
Fair  scenes  of  innocence  and  truth ; 

And  memory  paints  each  well-known  spot, 
Each  dear  loved  scene  of  early  youth. 

Spell-bound  by  a  mysterious  tie, 
Ne'er  can  aflection  wavering  roam, 

Or  to  some  other  object  fly, 
More  highly  praised  than  home,  sweet  home ! 
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While  jrouth's  first  impulse  sways  my  breast, 

Or  primal  lovo  withm  me  swells, 
Ne'er  distance,  time,  nor  change  can  wrest 

My  heart  from  those  I  love  so  well. 

But  should  e'er  friendship's  taper  bum, 
'Neath  fortune's  f ayours,  fiunt  and  dim, 

Or  should  affection  cease  to  mourn. 
Or  friends,  once  loved,  endeared  to  him. 

When,  in  that  hour  of  cool  remiss, 

To  fan  the  flame  I  only  crave, 
The  heart-felt  thoughts,  this  country  is 

My  Father's  Some,  My  Mother^ a  Grave. 

ODE  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Composed  Saturday  forenoon,  December  2nd. 

Farewell,  we  part ;  perhaps  on  earth  to  meet  again  no  more, 
For  soon  between  us  shall  the  waves  of  wild  Atlantic  roar ; 
And  you,  a  lonely  stranger,  here  through  foreign  climes  must 

roam, 
While  we  the  ocean's  path  retrace  towards  our  native  home. 

Yet,  ere  we  sever,  fain  would  I  attune  my  votive  lyre, 

And  crave  the  aid  of  genial  Muse  my  breathings  to  inspire. 

With  colourings  of  poesy,  my  rude  untutored  lays. 

While  I  attempt,  in  Mendship's  cause,  the  trophied  verse  to  raise. 

In  harpings  wild  I'll  sweep  the  chords  of  my  untutored  lyre, 
And  vent  the  breathings  of  my  muse  as  nature  doth  inspire ; 
Not  I,  to  claim  the  meed  of  fame,  ambitious  shall  pretend ; 
Nor,  as  a  bard,  these  verses  write,  but  as  a  faithful  friend. 

Though  rude  my  lays,  and  harsh  my  strains,  my  verse  from 

polish  free, 

Yet  please  accept  this  humble  meed  of  self-taught  poesy ; 

For  ne'er  on  my  eccentric  muse  has  science  sweetly  smiled. 

Nor  unto  smooth  Parnassian  verse  I  tune  my  harp  strings  wild. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Since  now  we  part,  and  you  must  go— all  inexperienced,  young, 
Unhacknied  in  the  ways  of  men,  a  motley  race  among — 
With  none  to  guide  and  counsel  you,  no  monitor  sincere. 
To  warn  you  from  those  ways,  that  are  to  youth  and  pleasure 
dear. 

Thy  youthful  heart  is  buoyant  with  hopes  of  future  years. 
Thy  temper,  soft  and  pliable,  the  least  impression  wears ; 
"Tiy  mind  with  youthful  ardour  fired,  impassioned  and  strong, 
uakHl'd  in  man's  dissembling  ways,  incautious  is  of  wrong. 
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O  then,  dear  Walter,  pray  give  heed,  and  to  my  words  attend, 
What  sharp  experience  taught  to  mo,  I  toll  thee  as  a  friend ; 
For  early  cast  upon  the  world,  few  friends  at  all  had  I 
Me  to  du:ect ;  and  dearly  I  did  my  experience  buy. 

For  vice,  in  all  her  pleasing  forms,  will  intersect  your  way. 
And,  if  she  can,  from  virtue's  path  will  lead  your  soul  aairsLy ; 
Gay  pleasure,  with  her  wily  snares,  shall  strive  your  soul  to  win, 
Bat  oh,  beware,  her  flattery  fair,  is  but  the  seeds  of  sin. 

No  father  dear,  will  you  be  near,  to  guide  and  guard  your  youth, 
No  mother  kind  to  calm  your  mind,  your  heartfelt  griefs  to 

soothe, 
No  dear  loved  sister's  tender  care  shall  watch  around  your  bed 
Should  dire  disease's  envenomed  fangs  enclasp  your  drooping 

head. 

A  stranger  in  a  distant  land,  from  friends  and  parents  far. 
While  rolling  seas  between  your  love  and  their  affection  bar ; 
Yet  still  remember,  there  is  One  who  ready  is  to  hear 
The  cry  of  all  who  call  on  Him,  in  faith  and  love  sincere. 

Then  seek  the  Lord,  'tis  His  delight  to  hear  the  C£ill  of  youth, 
He'll  guide  you  in  the  narrow  ways  of  virtue  and  of  truth ; 
He  will  your  friend  and  father  be,  to  counsel  and  direct, 
And  from  those  numerous  ills  unseen,  your  goings  will  protect. 

For  thou,  my  friend,  unconscious  art  of  sin's  delusive  wiles, 
When  young  ambition  fires  thy  heart,  urged  on  by  fortune's 

smiles; 
How  many  a  flattering  Parasite  will  for  thy  good  pretend ; 
But  shun  their  counsel,  such  will  prove  but  false,  deceitful, 

friend. 

Of  such  beware,  their  company  flee,  and  ere  you  fix  your  choice, 
Or  claim  a  stranger  as  a  friend,  O  list  to  reason's  voice ; 
And  let  discretion  be  your  g-uido,  strict  their  behaviour  scan, 
Weigh  well  their  conduct  and  their  ways,  for  deeds  approve  the 
man. 

Nor  hasty  in  conclusions  be,  but  weigh  and  ponder  well. 

For  by  their  converse,  and  their  deeds,  you  best  the  men  can 

tell; 
Shoidd  truth  his  conversation  grace,  and  virtue  sway  his  mind, 
O  then  embrace  him  as  a  friend,  for  such  are  rare  to  find. 

Trust  not  in  earthly  happiness,  nor  raise  fantastic  schemes 
On  hopes  of  future  wealth  or  fame,  too  oft  youth's  earliest 
dreams; 
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For  soon  those  air-built  castles  shall  low  in  the  dust  be  laid, 
Those  flattering  hopes  that  cheered  thy  youth,  'neath  Time's 
approach  must  fade. 

But  let  your  hopes  in  Jesus  Christ  be  stedfast,  fixed,  and  sure, 

For  'tis  by  faith  in  Him  alone  you  peace  of  mind  secure ; 

Nor  life  nor  death  can  "wrest  that  peace  from  those  that  trust 

His  name, 
For  midst  the  varying  scenes  of  time  His  Ipve  is  still  the  same. 

O  then,  my  friend,  apply  to  him  for  grace  to  guide  you  still. 
For  heavenly  wisdom  to  direct  you  to  eschew  each  ill ; 
By  Him  upheld,  without  remorse,  at  life's  decline  you  may 
Your  by-past  life  review,  lit  up  by  virtue's  steady  ray. 

These  a  e  my  wishes,  most  sincere,  for  you  my  youthful  friend, 
The  heartfelt  breathings  of  my  soul  my  awkward  muse  has 

penn'd ; 
"What  reason's  voice  did  dictate,  bright  fancy  made  it  metre, 
The  cordial  feelings,  rude  expressed,  of  your  friend,  R.  Peter. 


ADDEESS  TO  TIME. 

Monday^  25th  December,  at  anchor  off  Keio  Amsterdam^  Berbice 
River,  at  9  p.m.,  being  Christmas^  and  the  7'etiirn  of  my 
birthday  happening  last  Monday,  the  \%th  December,  when 
I  completed  my  IZrd  year,  I  sat  down  and  composed  (this 
evening)  the  following  verses: — 

0  Time  !  O  Time  !  swift  was  thy  wing. 

On  pinions  fleet  thou'rt  past ; 
Now  years,  approaching,  only  bring 

More  sorrows  than  the  last. 

Another  year  is  added  to 

My  earth's  allotted  stay  ; 
In  thoughtful  mood,  I  backward  view 

A  twelve-month  rolled  away. 

Kow  on  the  varying  stage  of  time. 

On  life's  eventful  scene, 
I've  reached  the  goal  of  manhood  prime, 

And  past  youth's  track  serene. 

Thy  hand,  unstayin  Time,  hath  rolled 

My  twenty-third  year  on. 
And  whispers  still  the  tale,  oft  told, 

"  I  soon  must  hence  begone." 
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O  I'ime,  swift  was  thy  silent  pace, 

Unheeded  on  it  fled  ! 
The  days  by -gone,  I  thus  retrace, 

Are  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Not  hid  in  dark  oblivion's  shade, 
Are  those  bright  scenes  of  life  ; 

For  memory  broods  o'er  days  that  fled, 
With  fond  remembrance  rife. 

Bnt,  ah !  recalled  again  can  never 
Be  those  dear  scenes  of  youth ; 

When  life  its  mildest  form  did  wear. 
From  sorrow  free  and  ruth. 

This  year  by-gone  hath  sadness  brought, 

To  me  unknown  before ; 
A  gloomy  space,  with  sorrows  fraught, 

That  iiirilled  my  inmost  core. 

O  Time !  thou  didst  asunder  part 

The  ties  of  life  most  dear : 
Thou  tore  the  fibres  of  my  heart. 

And  swelled  afiection's  tear. 

Tears  did  the  band  maternal  weave, 
And  round  my  heart  entwine ; 

Thou  cut  it ;  but  I  cease  to  grieve. 
Nor  at  thy  stroke  repine. 

For  soon  thy  sway  shall  powerless  be, 
Thy  sceptre  kiss  the  ground ; 

And  thy  despotic  tyranny 
No  more  on  earth  be  found. 

The  mighty  angel  shall  command,* 

And  thou  no  more  shalt  be ; 
Thy  servile  creatures,  sea  and  land. 

At  his  behest  shall  flee. 

Eternity's  vast  ocean's  rush 

Shall  drown  thy  bubbling  stream ; 

And  thou,  beneaiii  the  awful  crush, 
Shall  vanish  as  a  dream. 


*  Bevelations  x.  6.    "  And  swear  by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and 
and  ever    *    *    *    that  there  shall  be  time  no  longer." 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  1837. 

Composed  Sunday ^  Zlst  December ^  at  11  a.m.,  within  this  last 

hour,    Serbice,  British  Guinea, 

This  day — this  hallowed  day — let  me  retire  far  from  the  busy 
world ;  and,  in  the  depths  of  lonely  solitude,  brood  o'er,  awhile, 
the  hastiness  of  time.  Let  each  vain  thought,  each  busy,  inter- 
nieddling  thought,  be  shut  out  from  my  heart.  Let  ariel  fancy 
stay  awhile  her  flight,  nor  dare  to  soar  beyond  the  bounds 
prescribed,  of  my  lone  musings :  her  vagrancies  called  home — 
then  let  her  cower  her  eager  wing,  and  hover  o*er  the  theme  of 
higher  import,  that  now  doth  engross  my  whole  attention. 
'Tis  the  flight  of  time  I  now  review,  and  pensive,  ponder  o'er 
the  year  that's  past — or  nearly  so — for  this  the  last  day  is,  that 
sums  the  full  amount  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

Time's  pinions  fly  on  silently,  but  fleet,  and  mdst  deceitful. 
When  the  wished  for  advent  of  some  epoch  claims  our  earnest 
thought,  ah,  then  how  slow,  how  tardy  he  advances  to  draw  the 
approaching  crisis ;  but  when  fled,  and  bright  remembrance  of 
those  dearer  joys,  and  by- gone  pleasures,  that  that  crisis 
brought — compared  with  things  that  are — flows  o'er  the  mind, 
ah,  then  how  swift,  how  cruelly  fleet  was  time — 

On  wings  of  rapid  flight  to  bear  away 
The  short-lived  pleasures  of  a  transient  day, 
The  dear  loved  joys  which  mitigates  the  strife, 
And  soothes,  awhile,  the  sorrows  of  man's  life. 

i|(  «  «  «E  « 

*Tis  thus,  0  time,  I  now  bewail  thy  loss, 

While  this  past  year  my  every  thought  engross ; 

This  year  by-gone,  I  now  in  grief  deplore,  • 

Hath  sorrows  brought,  unknown  to  me  before, 

Thy  rolling  car,  revolving  time,  hath  borne 

The  dreaded  epoch.    Now  asunder  torn 

Are  those  strong  fibres  that  around  my  heart 

Did  long  entwine.    Ah,  never  to  depart : 

The  tenderest  ties  that  e'er  the  heart  can  bind. 

The  strong  cement  that  solders  human  kind, 

Is  cherished  love  for  those  who  gave  us  birth — 

Parental  love,  the  strongest  tie  on  earth. 

That  sacred  tie,  that  round  my  soul  entwined. 

That  double  band,  alas,  is  now  disjoined  ; 

Maternal  love  no  more  my  sorrows  charm. 

Nor  smiles  of  motherly  affection  warm. 

My  pensive  soul,  while  oft  in  sorrowing  mood. 

O'er  scenes  of  youth,  o'er  by  gone  days  I  brood 
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With  pensive  pleasure,  often  I  recall, 
FiiU  many  a  scene  that  childhood  did  hefall, 
When  a  kind  mother's  care  kept  me  from  harm. 
Soothed  my  infantile  fears,  and  childish  false  alarm. 


Yet,  though  on  rapid  wings  those  days  arei  past. 
Still  bright  remembrance  of  those  scenes  shall  last ; 
Till  time  revolring,  brings  in  haste  around, 
The  scanty  hours  my  earthly  stay  shall  bound ; 
When  love  paternal  from  my  soul  is  torn, 
And  the  bereavement  of  those  ties  I  mourn 
That  binds  my  soul  to  earth  ;  when  life  itself 
Ebbs  out  apace,  and  time's  unstaying  stream 
Swift  bears  me  on,  and  launches  me  at  last 
Into  the  ocean  of  eternity, 
Even  then,  I  hope,  I  trust  through  Jesu*s  name, 
Through  the  eternal  merits  of  the  Lamb 
That  was  on  Calvary  slain,  and  bore  the  shame 
The  contempt  of  the  cross, — the  great  I  am, 
Eternal  Son — through  Him  alone  I  claim 
Salvation ;  and  the  mercy  of  our  God 
I  humbly  beg,  through  his  atoning  blood, 
Through  washing  in  the  alone  sin-cancelling  flood, 
That  from  the  powers  of  sin  and  hell  rescued, 
And  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace  imbued, 
Through  wondrous  love,  through  grace  divine,  I  trust 
When  my  corporeal  frame's  consigned  to  dust, 
That  when  my  soul,  spotless  decreed,  shall  find 
A  place  around  the  throne,  and  ever  joined 
Shall  be  with  Christ,  and  those  to  Hun  who  are  given 
To  constitute  a  family  in  heaven. 
O,  then  to  meet  with  with  friends  and  kindred  dear, 
With  father,  mother,  sisters  and  brothers  share. 
With  all  the  ransomed  of  Christ's  righteousness. 
Before  God's  presence,  never-ending  bliss. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Then  roll  on  time ;  swift  flow  thy  rapid  stream ; 

But  ne'er  may  I  again  delusive  dream, 

Or  trust  in  thy  stability  for  bliss ; 

False,  fleeting  hopes,  delusive  happiness. 

Oh,  may  the  world  no  more  engross  my  care, 

Or  things  of  time  my  every  leisure  share. 

But  let  eternity  now  in  my  mind 

For  ever  rest — all  other  thoughts  consigned 

To  dark  oblivion ;  of  e'er  gaining  joys, 

Or  stable  happiness,  delusive  toys — 
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Unless  in  heaven :  thither  be  the  bent 
Of  my  mind  fixed — the  purpose  and  intent 
Of  my  whole  soul — on  tilings  above  sublime, 
^    Nor  sorrow  at  the  hastiness  of  time. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Then  farewell  year  that's  gone,  and  year  that's  past. 
May  th^se  to  come  be  not  spent  as  the  last. 
But  strengthened  still  by  heavenly  grace  divine. 
May  more  and  more  the  cares  of  earth  untwine 
From  round  my  heart,  and  vanish  air-built  dreams. 
Drown  in  oblivion  those  fantastic  dreams 
Of  earthly  bliss — an  unstable  sinecure — 
As  time  fast  fleeting,  and  as  time  unsure. 

COMMEMORATION. 

Wednesday,  17th.  Berbice.  .  Last  Sunday  being  the  \^th  of 
January f  andjt^t  two  years  since  I  took  the  last  farewell  of 
n^y  dear  mother,  I  commenced  the  following  poem,  in  the 
ft^renoon,  and  finished  it  to-day. 

Twice  hath  the  sun,  to  rule  each  varied  year, 

Glowed  in  each  zone,  crossed  each  terraquous  sphere, 

Since  last  my  heart  throbbed  'neath  the  kind  embrace^ 

Or  my  tear-dimmed  eyes  the  smile  maternal  trace — 

The  smile  of  grief — the  tearful  eye  of  sorrow. 

The  last  farewell  of  that  eventful  morrow. 

When  forced  by  fate,  reluctant  I  did  part 

From  Mends  beloved,  the  dearest  of  my  heart ; 

And  ominous  fate,  seemed  whispering  to  me  then, 

I  part  with  friends  I  ne'er  shall  see  again. 

Ah !  then  how  warm  my  mother's  last  embrace. 

When  tender  sorrow  dimmed  her  aged  face, 

While  parting  grief  o'erflowed  her  tender  breast. 

Me  to  her  throbbing  heart  she  ardent  press'd, 

And  said — while  grief  within  her  breast  did  swell — 

Farewell,  my  son,  my  dearest  son,  farewell. 

We  part,  we  part,  perliaps  on  earth  again 

To  meet  no  more *  «  * 

ilt  «  «  «  « 

We  ne'er  did  meet  again :  for  then  I  left 
My  home,  my  friends  my  all ;  by  fate  bsref t 
Of  those  beloved  companions  of  my  youth, 
Of  comrades  dear,  whose  sorrow's  griefs  did  soothe ; 
By  fate  compelled,  I  left  my  native  home, 
A  lonely  wanderer  o'er  the  world  to  roam ; 
With  heavy  heart  I  sailed  from  Britain's  strand. 
To  brave  the  dangers  of  a  baleful  land. 
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On  Afric*s  dreaded,  uncongenial  coast, 
Where  dire  disease  sta^s  forth  a  noon-day  ghost, 
Beneath  a  tropic  sun,  whose  torrid  beam, 
O'er  Afric's  coast,  in  wild  reflection  gleams. 
For  seven  long  months  a  trading  we  had  been. 
And  Guinea's  coast  had  back  and  forward  seen ; 
Our  load  complete,  with  joyful  hearts,  again 
We  sought  our  home,  far  o'er  the  northern  main. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Twice  seven  long  months  had  past ;  I  reached  my  home, 
I  trod  the  shore,  where  my  young  steps  did  roam  : 
A  tender  father  did  my  welcome  greet, 
And  friends  rejoiced  my  safe  return  to  meet. 
But  ah !  she  came  not,  who  was  wont  before 
To  hail  my  welcome  to  my  native  shore ; 
When  with  light  steps  I  pressed  my  native  soil, 
Ah,  no  kind  mother  came  with  joyous  smile, 
With  heart  o'erflowing,  with  gladness  unsuppressed. 
In  kind  embrace  to  clasp  me  to  her  breast. 
m  *  *  *  m 

She  was  no  more. Without  her  presence,  dear 

Home  seemed  a  waste — a  joyless  blank  most  drear : 
When  friends  assembled,  did  my  welcome  pay, 
I  looked  around,  my  wandering  eyes  did  stray, — 
But  looked  in  vain  for  the  maternal  glance 
Which  did  the  pleasures  of  return  enhance ; 
My  father's  welcome,  most  unfeigned,  sincere. 
Was  chilled  by  sorrow,  softened  by  the  tear 
Of  grief,  that  dimmed  the  eyes  of  kindred  dear. 
«  «  «  «  « 

I  sorrowing  sought  the  consecrated  ground. 

The  lone  churchyard,  where  many  a  heaving  mound 

And  hillock  sweUed,  with  rank  sepulchral  grass, 

Since  last  I  trod  that  melancholy  place. 

My  grief-dimmed  eyes  beheld  a  red  mould  grave, 

O'er  which  no  kindly  grass  yet  deigned  to  wave. 

For  spring,  re-opening,  scarce  had  spread  around 

Her  livery  green  o'er  thai  sepulchr'd  mound. 

O,  then,  itie  feelings  that  oppress' d  my  soul. 

The  kindred  grief  that  through  my  breast  did  roll, 

The  sad  emotions  of  unfeigned  grief. 

That  soug^it  in  sorrow's  tears  to  find  relief. 

As  I  gazed  on  the  cold  sepulchral  bed, 

^Vhere  my  dear  mother's  last  remains  were  laid. 

Ah !  there  "was  then  no  vain  dissembling  show 

Of  feigned  grief,  but  tears  sincere  did  flow. 
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I  left  my  home,  by  feite  still  doomed  to  range, 
A  lonely  one,  midst  lands  and  people  strange, 
From  clime  to  clime,  midst  lands  remote  I  roam, 
A  lonely  wanderer  from  my  native  home. 
Yet  cherished  friendship  for  those  friends  I  love, 
Filial  affection,  time  can  ne'er  remoTe, 
For  while  remembrance  glows  within  my  breast, 
There  shall  memorials  of  my  mother  rest. 


VERSES  WRITTEN  IN  A  FIT  OF  DESPONDENCY. 
Friday^  \^th  Janttaryy  at  anchor  in  Berbice  River. 

Why  art  thou  thus  cast  down,  my  soul, 

My  spirits,  why  depress'd ; 
Why  should  the  heary  torrent  roll, 

Of  grief,  across  my  breast  ? 

Why  thus  to  pensive  melancholy 

Art  thou,  my  soul,  consigned ; 
Or  why  thy  thoughts  a"bstracted  wholly 

From  pleasures  of  mankind  ? 

Is  there  for  thee  on  this  wide  earth. 

Exemption  none  from  care ; 
Wilt  thou  partake  not  of  that  mirth 

Thy  fellow  mortals  share  ? 

Thou  art  not  midst  the  dreary  range 

Of  this  wild  world  alone. 
For  unto  all  grief  is  not  strange. 

And  sad  afiiiction's  known. 

Then  cease  thy  melancholy  mood, 

The  sorrows  of  thy  breast. 
Nor  always  thus  so  pensive  brood 

O'er  feelings  of  the  past. 

For  here,  in  time,  no  lasting  stay 

To  transient  pleasure's  given ; 
Earth's  happiness  soon  fades  away, 

By  sorrow's  tempest  driven. 

This  world,  and  all  its  pleasures  vain. 

Its  joys,  a  fleeting  show, 
3Iaii  tries  the  phantom  bliss  to  gain, 
And  grasps  but  care  and  woe. 
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Though  here  by  sorrow,  dire  and  sad, 

The  hmnan  heart  is  riven, 
Yet  lasting  peace  and  joy  is  had, 

And  happiness,  in  heaven. 

O  then,  my  soul,  the  joys  forego, 

The  fleeting  joys  of  life, 
Thepleasures  scant,  earth  can  bestow, 

With  disappointments  rife. 

Yet  let  this  cheer  thy  pensive  mind. 

Life's  thorny  path  enliven, 
Thou  hop'st,  through  Christ,  at  last  to  find, 

True  happiness  in  heaven. 


I  composed  the  following  verses  last  nighty  January  29^A,  at  anchor 
over  the  Bar  of  JBerbice  River ^  but  I  really  donH  know  what  to 
call  them. 

Say,  Spirit,  say,  when  thy  trials  are  o'er, 
When  the  sceDes  of  time  shall  oppress  no  more, 
When  the  turmoil  of  sorrow,  crire,  and  strife. 
Shall  cease  their  vexation,  and  end  with  your  life. 
Where,  then,  would'st  thou  lay  thy  now  perturb'd  breast, 
Or  wish  thy  corporeal  frame  to  rest  ? 

In  the  boundless  abyss  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
Thy  resting  place  there,  would'st  thou  wish  to  be ; 
Wild  waters  thy  bed,  with  the  wave  for  thy  pillow. 
Thy  shroud  the  white  foam  of  the  tempest-toss' d  billow, 
With  no  stone,  no  memorial,  to  point  out  thy  grave. 
But  the  fire-sparkling  foam  of  the  dark  rolling  wave  ? 

Or  rather  would'st  thou,  on  the  green  earth,  prefer 

A  costly  reared  tomb,  or  a  carved  sepulchre. 

With  a  monument,  sculptured  thy  deeds  to  proclaim, 

And  tell  future  ages  the  deeds  of  thy  fame, — 

If  renowned  amongst  heroes,  a  patriot  bold. 

Or  in  list  of  fair  science  thy  name  is  enrolled. 

**  I  prefer  not  the  tomb,  or  the  carved  sepulchre. 
Nor  a  monument  telling  of  things  that  once  were. 
Nor  a  place  with  the  heroes  of  battle  I  claim. 
Neither  court  I  the  favours  of  fortune  or  fame  ; 


For  I  build  not  in  temple  of  fame  my  t^^hcq. 
And  pretensiona  I've  none  to  the  iavo\tt^  oi  f^cs 


f^C\^'IlC.^« 
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'<  Nor  heed  I  the  depths  of  the  fathomless  mam. 
Though  in  its  dark  caverns  my  body  remain ; 
If  'neath  the  dark  waters  I  slumbering  lay, 
To  the  monsters  of  oeean  a  feast  and  a  prey, 
For  it  boots  not — ^when  death  puts  an  end  to  our  wishes^ 
Whether  we  are  gnawed  by  the  worms,  or  devoured  by 
the  fishes.  ' 

"  For  whether  in  ocean  my  body  dissolve ; 

Or  death,  into  primitive  earth,  shall  resolve 

This  material  form — then  tenantless  clay  ; 

Yet  I  know  that  again,  at  the  dread  coming  day. 

How  scattered  soever  each  atom  may  be, 

That  this  body  now  compound,  yet  at  the  decree 

"  Of  the  Almighty  God,  shall  each  part  be  rejoined  ; 

And  a  body  eternal,  ethereal,  refined, 

Shall  spring  to  existence  from  under  the  wave, 

Or  exulting  uprise  from  the  powerless  grave  ; 

Shall  rejoin  the  glad  spirit,  and  ever  unite 

In  rapturous  songs  of  ecstatic  delight : 

**  In  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Jesus,  the  Lamb, 

To  the  wondrous  love  of  the  glorious  I  AM, 

Through  ages  unending,  shall  ever  record, 

The  boundless  compassion  of  Jesus  our  Lord, 

With  the  blood-ransom'd  hosts  shall  re-echo  through  heaven , 

To  the  Great  Three  in  One,  all  the  glory  be  given. 

"  Yet  fondly  would  I,  on  my  dear  native  shore, 
When  the  trials  of  time,  when  life's  sorrows  are  o'er. 
Sleep  the  slumber  of  death,  and  sink  into  the  grave  ; 
This  boon,  this  request,  I  most  humbly  crave. 
That  I  may,  when  death  my  dull  eyelids  shall  close, 
*Mongst  the  graves  of  my  kindred  in  quiet  repose. 

"  When  relations  and  kindred,  with  sorrow  sincere, 
Pay  friendship's  last  tribute,  and  mourn  o'er  my  bier  ; 
O,  then  let  a  place  for  my  body  be  found 
In  that  hallowed  churchyard — that  sepulchral  mound ; 
Where  mouldering  in  ruins,  yon  temple's  decayed. 
By  its  southern  walls,  let  my  body  be  laid. 

There,  haply,  a  friend  may  oft  wander  alone, 
To  muse  o'er  the  memory  of  one  who  is  gone  ; 
Should  youthful  remembrance  within  him  arise, 
And  the  big  bursting  tear  trickle-  down  from  his  eye, 

And  the  £ood  of  affection  besprinkle  my  grave, — 

This,  this  ia  the  only  memoriall  ctaNe. 
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Thursdai/,  8M  Febrtiary,  at  Sea,  20  miles  from  St.  Barts,  home* 
ward  bound  from  Berhiee,  at  7  p^m.  These  two  nights  hack 
I  have  been  essaying  to  compose  on  the  Bessurreetion  of  our 
Saviour  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  do  it  as  such  a  theme  requires  ; 
I  write  what  I  have  made. 

Descend  Celestial  Poesy, 

Attune  my  simple  lyre  ; 
With  breathings  sweet  of  minstrelsy, 

My  votive  muse  inspire. 
Fain  would  my  willing  soul  explore, 
The  heights  of  pure  poetic  lore, 
And  in  those  heavenly  regions  soar. 

And  breathe  ethereal  fire. 
Though  harsh  my  verse,  yet  truth  divine 
On  my  untutored  lays  shall  shine ; 

And,  though  unfitting  may  beseem 
This  awkward  muse  of  mine. 

Yet  shall  my  soul  essay  the  theme. 
That  through  the  eternal  arches  ring  ; 
While  in  concert  men  and  angels 

Redemption's  wondrous  scheme : 

How  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  illustrious  Heir  of  Heaven, 

For  sinful  man  was  crucified, 

In  agonizing  tortures  died 
Beneath  sin's  awful  load ;  for  us  a  ransom  given ! 

'Twas  then  the  Powers  of  Darkness  triumphed ; 

Then  arose  the  hideous  cry 

Through  hell !  The  shout  of  mastery ! 

Devils  proclaiming  :  "  Victory ! 

Rejoice,  apostate  spirits  now, 

For  God's  beloved  Son's  laid  low ; 

Death  hath  made  the  Eternal  bow. 
And  He  who  died  to  save, 
Is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  grave." 

List !  ye  powers  of  earth  and  hell ; 
Hark !  'tis  His  funereal  knell ; 
Nature  affirighted,  trembling,  quakes ; 
Earth,  from  its  foundations  shakes. 

As  witness  of  its  Lord's  disgrace, 
The  sun  indignant  hides  its  face  ; 
While  pitchy  darkness  veils  the  skies, 
Impalpable  to  human  eyes— 
And  filled  with  wonder  an.d  sv)x\^Ti\a^, 
And  lost  in  sad  amaze. 
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Through  heaven,  a  dreadful  pause 
Ensues !  While  each,  to  learn  the  cause, 
Unstrings  his  harp,  throws  by  his  lyre ; 
And  angelic  hosts — with  hearts  on  fire — 
Eager,  of  each,  the  cause  enquire  : 
"  "Why  ?"    Now  pervading  silence  round. 

Thus  far  my  muse  hath  urged  her  flight, 

A  theme  sublime  to  trv ; 
But  now  unwilling  must  alight. 
For  to  the  vast  poetic  height 

Vain  are  my  attempts  to  fly. 


BECURRENCES. 

Composed  Sunday ^  IIM,  at  Sea,  Zat,  22^  i\r.,  Zotiff,  53^  W,,  during 

my  mid' watch. 

Hild  is  the  aspect  of  this  midnight  hour. 

Still  quietness  broods  o'er  the  expansive  deep ; 

"While  pensive  melancholy  round  doth  pour 
Her  soothing  balm ;  and  o'er  the  senses  creeps 
A  pleasing  thrill ;  wMle  softened  zephyrs  sweep 

O'er  ocean's  face ;  and  Luna  bright  diffusing 
Her  radiance  mild  around.     I  thoughtful  keep 

My  weary  vigils,  while  fond  fancy's  choosing 

To  sway  my  he£u:t,  and  aid  my  lonely  musing. 

What  bright  memorials  thou  recallest,  fair  moon ! 

Remembrance  sweet  of  youth's  first  fond  emotion ; 
While  scattering  far,  from  thy  high  midnight  noon, 

A  radiant  lustre  o'er  the  unruffled  ocean — 

A  soothing  power  that  calms  my  soul's  commotion, 
That  through  my  heart's  inmost  recesses  gleams, 

And  fire  my  mind  with  pensive,  sad,  devotion. 
As  I  review  those  visionary  sehemes, 
For  ever  fled,  fair  childhood's  airy  dreams. 

Then,  to  my  soul  is  dear  the  silent  hour, 
When  mild  tranquility  my  breast  pervades  ; 

"When,  softly  stealing,  nature's  genial  power 
Flows  o'er  my  soul ;  and  memory  invades — 
With  fancy's  flashing  meteor — the  dark  shades 

Of  the  oblivious  past,  the  hopes,  the  fears. 

The  fancied  bliss,  those  youthful  scenes  pourtray. 

That,  through  the  vista  of  long  by-gone  years, 

To  xnemoTy*B  mental  Ught,  in  -jiVeaaaiA.  ^at\i  a-^^eaxa. 
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The  moon,  her  course  imdeviatiiig  keeps ; 

Old  ocean  rolls  and  rages  as  beiore ; 
Now  howling  storms,  now  gentle  zephyrs,  sweep 

O'er  the  dark  waters,  as  in  days  of  yore  ; 

And  nature  wears  the  pleasing  smiles  she  bore 
To  us,  in  childhood's  ever  pleasing  mom. 

But,  ah !  since  then,  the  change  I  oft  deplore, 
The  woeful  change,  affection's  fibre  torn : 
The  friends  of  childhood  gone,  and  left  me  here  forlorn. 

For  now,  ah !  where  those  partners  of  your  joys, 

Those  dear  companions  of  our  earliest  youth  P 
Alas !  soon  Time's  unfeeling  hand  destroys 

Those  dear  loved  scenes  of  innocence  and  truth ; 

For  now,  strewed  wide,  by  desolating  ruth. 
Are  those  fair  prospects — with  memorials  crowned— 

Of  them,  who  childhood's  griefs  did  share  and  soothe. 
Whose  youthful  hearts  did  in  accordance  bound 
With  ours,  while  friendship  then  a  first  asylum  found. 

Those  hopes,  those  joys,  those  friends  of  other  years, 
Those  ever  pleasing  scenes  by  memory  blest, 

With  all  that  warm  affection,  still  endears, 
In  the  bright  glow  of  youthful  fancy  dressed. 
Are  so  inwoven  round  my  faithful  breast — 

By  memory  there  indelibly  set — 
That  distance,  time,  nor  future,  e'er  can  wrest 

From  my  lone  soul  those  feelings  of  regret — 

To  life  too  dear — ^f  or  memory  to  forget. 

Those  schoolmates  dear,  with  whom,  on  summer's  green, 
I've  sportive  wiled  youth's  happy  hours  away, 

Those  brightest  flowers  that  decked  life's  early  scene, 
Those  sweet  liolaces  of  youth's  trancient  day, 
Which,  eager  still  youth's  impulse  to  obey. 

Shared  in  the  mirth  of  childhood's  joyous  prime, 
Those  buds  of  promise,  ah !  now  where  are  they  ? 

Now  gone,  forgot,  their  name's  no  more  in  time. 

Their  grave's,  unmarked,  in  many  a  distant  clime. 

And  those  who  tread  this  world-eventful  stage, 

AH  striving  still  the  phantom  bliss  to  gain. 
In  different  prospects  and  pursuits  engage — 

Some  on  the  shore,  some  labour  on  the  main, 

A  life  of  care  and  "turmoil  to  maintain. 
While  distant  lands  and  oceans,  wide,  us  sever. 

Say,  doth  fond  memory  e'er  recur  again 
To  scenes  of  youth,  to  pleasures  past  iotevet^ 
8ncb  fancied  hJiss,  again  oa  eartTo.,  ^q  ^aM  eo^oi  T^s^^t, 
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BEAUTIES  OF  DEVON. 

Composed  part  of  the  following  poem,  Saturday ^  Vjth; 

finished  on  the  18M. 

Let  proud  Columbia  boast  Kiagarian  falls, 

WhierQ  rushing  waters,  from  the  augmented  heap, 
With  sound  tremendous,  the  stunned  mind  appalls 

Of  him,  who  views  'neath  the  impending  steep. 

With  furious  rage  o*er-arehing  waters  sweep, 
With  awe-struck  soul  of  wonder  and  surprise, 

Seas'  foaming  torrents  swell  the  boiling  deeps. 
Whence  vaporous  foam  in  wild  convolvings  rise. 
Whose  roar  his  ear  astounds,  and  whose  radiance  dims  his 
eyes. 

Of  scenes  like  these ;  let  others  sound  the  praise, 

Who  trace  the  wonders  of  a  foreign  strand ; 
While  I,  inspired,  attune  my  humble  lays. 

To  chant  tiie  beauties  of  my  native  land ; 

Where  freedom  dwells  midst  scenes  supremely  grand. 
Where  nature  reigns  majestic  and  sublime, 

Where,  in  her  native  grandeur,  proudly  stands 
Fair  Caledonia,  my  dear  native  clime. 
Whose  hills  in  solemn  grandeur  frown,  co-equal  with  Time. 

Then  I  will  thee,  oh,  winding  Devon  trace ! 

And  follow  through  thy  wild  meandering  course, 
Where,  from  bleak  Ochils,  rushing  down  apace, 

O'er  rugged  steeps,  with  wild  impetuous  force, 

Eesistless  torrents  Swell  thy  primal  source ; 
Whence,  gently  flowing  o'er  the  mild  cascade. 

Or  o'er  steep  cataracts,  wl^ose  roaring,  hoarse, 
The  wild  romantic  scenery  pervades, 
And  breaks  the  stilly  quiet  of  the  deep  woodland  glade. 

With  awe-struck  soul,  with  wonder  rapt,  I  view, 
From  the  steep  height  of  the  o'erhanging  bridge. 

Far,  far  beneath,  the  dashing  stream  pursue 
Its  course  resistless  'tween  the  narrow  ledge 
Of  the  deep  dark  glen,  whose  rock-contracting  wedge 

The  furious  stream — whose  foaming  torrents  roll 
From  cliff  to  cliff  of  the  engulfing  ridge. 

Where  bursting  waters,  in  low  rumbling  howl, 

Struggling  for  space — strikes  terror  on  the  soul 

Through  the  deep  shade  of  the  o'erhanging  grove. 
That  skirts  the  banks  of  thy  bewildered  stream, 

Here  may  the  enraptured  poet  lonely  rove. 
And,  with  enthusiasm,  co"Qit\nai.a;vo\urite  theme, 
'While  nature  aids  his  wild,  TomonWc,  ^^^tq. 
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With  scenery  bold,  with  frowning  glories  crowned, 

While  far  beneath  the  dashing  torrents  gleam, 
While  angry  echoes  swell  the  deep  profound — 
Breaks  through  the  quiet  which  the  scene  reverberates 
around. 

Or  let  me  leave  this  wild,  romantic  scene, 

So  full  of  awe,  sublimity,  aod  dread, 
And  go  where  nature,  smiling,  sweet,  serene, 

Dwells  in  the  silence  of  the  woodland  glade ; 

There,  midst  the  gloom  of  the  sequestered  shade, 
While  softer  feelings  fancy  doth  inspire, 

Where,  shallow  murmuring  o'er  its  pebbled  bed, 
The  clear,  cool,  stream,  in  soothing,  c^m,  desire, 
Flows  softly  on,  divested  of  its  former  fire. 

But,  following  still,  soon  rocks,  contracting,  throw 

A  mighty  barrier  to  the  incessant  gush 
Of  the  swelled  torrents,  which,  infuriate,  flow 

0*er  the  steep  precipice,  with  tremendous  rush, 

With  force  resistless,  threatening  to  crush 
The  impervious  rock ;  while  the  loud  deafening  roar 

Of  dashing  foam,  the  noisy  jackdaws  hush. 
That  in  amaze,  far  from  the  clfunour,  soar 
Where,  through  the  distant  woods,  the  swelling  echo's  bore. 

The  scenery,  wild,  of  this  romantic  stream, 

Fain  would  my  muse  in  glowing  verse  pourtray ; 

And  picture  nature  in  its  wild  exta-emes ; 
From  where,  through  fertile  plains  and  meadows  gay. 
Its  limpid  course,  in  devious  windings  play — 

Till  through  the  deep,  dark  glen,  in  fimous  sweep, 
'Mong  rocks  up-piled,  its  strong  resistless  way 

It  urges  on — till  o'er  the  foamy  steep 

Its  torrents  headlong  rush,  into  the  boiling  deep. 

To  trace  the  Devon,  from  the  hilly  north, 
Its  varied  scenery,  where  rich  beauties  glow, 

Till  at  last  dissolving  in  the  deep  drawn  Forth —        ' 
With  that  majestic  river,  on  doth  flow 
To  the  deep  main — its  various  charms  to  show ; 

Its  grandeur  wild,  its  glowing  beauties  tame, 
Require  more  genius  than  I  can  bestow ; 

It  doth  a  Burn^s  inventive  genius  claim, 

A  Burns  creative  fire,  his  wild  poetic  flame. 
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«* PSYCHE'*  IN  ALMOST  A  CALM. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  February  22  ^  23  {during  night),  I pu^ 
the  following  verses  in  metre;  then  seudding  under  double' 
reefed  topsail,  in  a  gale  of  westerly  wind,  in  lat.  36**,  longA2^ 

O  !  isn't  she  beautiful  ?  Onward  gliding 
0*er  the  blue  waves,  like  a  bird  of  the  main ; 

Like  the  fair  Goddess,  o*er  ocean  presiding, 
While  soft  breathing  zephyrs  encircle  her  train. 

Trackless  her  course  o'er  the  ocedn  pursuing, 
Gently  the  "  Psyche  "  moves  on  in  her  pride ; 

"While  murmuring  zephyrs  around  are  renewing, 
To  urge  her  along,  o'er  the  low  rippling  tide. 

The  sun  o'er  the  ocean  in  grandeur  is  setting, 
And  shoots  far  up,  slanting  his  lessening  ray  ; 

His  faint  languid  lustre  betokens  regretting 
Of  leaving  this  pageant,  so  splendid  and  gay. 

TTia  last  lingering  shades  o'er  the  ocean  are  streaming, 
BOLs  fast  fading  lustre  doth  silently  creep ; 

O'er  the  high  swelling  sails  his  radiance  is  gleaming. 
Far  picturing  her  lengthened  shade  o'er  5ie  calm  deep. 

Is  she  not  beautiful,  thus  quietly  reposing 

On  the  still  waves  at  the  fading  of  day  ? 
When  around  her  the  shadows  of  even  are  closing, 

And  fainter  and  fainter  dissolving  away. 

As  the  swan  of  the  lake,  on  the  mild  summer  even. 
Bathes  in  the  cool  waters  her  snowy  white  breast ; 

While  round  o'er  the  surface,  still  calm,  though  imeven. 
The  low  rippling  circles  her  plumage  invests. 

Thus  the  "Psyche,"  majestic  o'er  ocean  proceeding, 
Disjoins,  with  her  fine  formed  prow,  the  light  waves ; 

And  the  scarce  heaving  waters,  now  backward  receding. 
In  long  curling  billows  her  jetty  sides  laves. 

Now  the  high  swelling  canvas  the  breeze  is  inhaling. 
Which  scattering  fast  o'er  the  ocean  extends, 

In  the  copious  draught  the  sails  are  regaling, 
And  'neath  the  full  pressure  her  towering  mast  bends. 

Now  majestically  onwards,  with  ardour  unceasing, 
The  ''Psyche,"  obsequious,  moves  on  with  the  gale , 
Now  the  billows  are  foajning,  the  breeze  is  increasing, 
Down,  down  comes  each  loity  aux-i^aiy  ^^. 
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ThuB  the  war  hone,  with  pride,  hears  the  battle  tramp 
sounding, 

And,  impatient  of  curb,  prances  proud  o'er  the  plain. 
To  the  cannon's  loud  roar,  to  the  martial  charge  bounding, 

'Mong  red  fields  of  carnage,  o'er  wounded  and  slain. 

So  impelled  by  the  breeze,  the  "  Fysche  "  careering. 
Thus  o'er  the  rude  surges  doth  gallantly  bound. 

Amidst  the  wild  foam  of  the  dark  waters  steering, 
While  hoarsely  the  tempest  re-echoes  around. 

Now  away,  "  swift- wing'd  Psycho,"  o'er  ocean  away, 
Like  a  bird  of  the  waters,  midst  tempests  that  roam, 

Now  o'er  the  rough  billows,  repelling  white  spray, 
And  from  thy  sides  dashing  the  feathery  foam. 

The  white  curling  billow,  the  fire  foaming  waves 

Of  ocean  rejoice,  as  she  bounds  them  along  ;  [raves. 

Now  the  storm,  through  the  strained  rigg^ing,  frantically 
And  through  blocks  and  through  cordage  pipes  shrilly 
and  strong. 

TO  MY  FATHER. 

Stm<U^,  March  ith^  1838;  Zat,  46»  N.  Long.  11^  W.  These  two 
nights  back  I  have  been  trying  to  compose  a  piece  of  poetry ^ 
but  (in  conseqttenee  of  the  weatherj  having  been  ectidding  for 
the  last  two  or  three  days  under  whole  topsails,  and  it  blowing 
80  hard  to-day  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  close  reefing 
the  topsails;  with  the  sea  running  high,  the  ship  rolling 
heavily,  our  decks,  what  with  the  frequent  slight  drizzly  rains 
and  the  foaming  waters,  in  a  contintml  deluge ;  these  circum- 
stances have  rendered  it  extremely  unpleasant,  and  unfitted  the 
mind  for  study  or  thinking,  I  now  take  this  opportunity  of 
writing  down  the  few  ideas  my  muse  hath  thrown  into  a  sort 
of  rhyme. 

To  thee,  the  friend  and  guardian  of  my  youth, 

My  guide  through  childhood,  and,  in  riper  years. 

The  faithful  counsellor ;  to  thee,  my  father, 

Fain  would  my  votive  muse  the  sacred  meed 

Of  filial  love,  of  warm  affection,  pay 

To  thee,  the  dearest,  best  beloved  on  earth 

Of  all  I've  known — or  e'er  again  shall  know. 

For  to  my  soul,  by  every  binding  tie. 

By  every  sacred  bond  that  here  unites 

The  human  frame,  cementiag  kin.dxQ6L\i<^ai\>'&, 

Thou  art  endeared — ^my  well-\)eilo^©i  i^axeoXi. 
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For  while  remembrance  of  paternal  love, 

Or  fatherly  affection;  e'er  can  warm 

My  filial  heart,  to  thee,  my  untutored  muse 

Shall  the  grateful  tribute  of  affection  pay. 

For  wkile  tenacious  memory  conjures  up 

The  dear  remembrances  of  by-gone  joys. 

And  recollection  paints  those  pleasing  scenes 

Of  childish  mirth — of  guileless  infancy ; 

Say,  can  I  then  forget  thee,  0  my  father. 

Or  cease  to  think  of  each  endearing  scene, 

"When  yet  an  infant,  prattling  on  thy  knee: 

When  dawning  speech  my  lisping  tongue  untied. 

Thou  taught'st  me  then,  the  short  infantile  prayer  ; 

And  bending  o'er  my  bed,  e'er  sleep  had  closed 

My  drowsy  eycH,  with  pleasure  heard  me  con 

The  oft-tried  evening  hymn : 

While  all  the  feelings  of  paternal  love. 

And  all  a  father's  fondly  cherished  hopes. 

In  warm  emotion,  swelled  thy  tender  breast, 

Thou  raised  to  heaven  this  earnest  humble  prayer, — 

That  He,  who  had  thine  and  thy  father's  guide 

Been  through  this  pilgrimage,  would'st  now  vouchsafe 

To  be  the  guide  of  thy  succeeding  race ; 

And  in  their  minds  those  heavenly  truths  implant. 

Which  can  alone  direct  and  comfort  them. 


Though  distant  far  from  thee,  from  youthful  scenes. 

Still  fond  remembrance  dwells  upon  the  past, 

And  memory,  with  a  miser's  care,  breeds  o'er 

Each  dear  memorial  of  long  by-gone  joys ; 

While  bright-eyed  fancy,  from  youth's  joyous  scenes, 

Dispels  the  darkening  gloom  of  by-past  years, 

A  nd  paints  in  brightest  glow  those  happy  hours 

When,  from  thy  daily  labour,  home  returned. 

And  seated  round  the  dear  domestic  hearth — 

While  smiling  faces  gathered  round  their  sire-- 

Thou  would'st,  to  please  our  youth,  a  tale  unfold — 

A  tragic  tale  of  men  of  other  years ; 

Of  matchless  Wallace,  and  the  kingly  Bruce, 

With  other  heroes,  famed  in  days  of  yore, 

Who  for  their  country's  rights  undaunted  stood 

When  fierce  invasion  threatened  to  usurp 

Tyrannic  power  o'er  Scotia's  frec-bom  sons. 

Or  thou  would'st  tell  of  lands,  and  people  strange. 

Of  soamen  shipwrecked  on  a  distant  isle ; 

Of  the  dangers  which  t\ie  Eailor  braves 

Who  leaves  his  native  sYioic,  c^t^^  tcixix'^-s, •Cti^  ^tqIIq 
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Of  fickle  fortune  on  the  treacherous  main. 

Such  strange,  enticing  stories  would'st  thou  tell 

Of  wars,  of  battles,  and  of  heroes  brave, 

To  wile  the  dreary  winter  nights  away, 

And  filled  cur  youthful  minds  with  wonder  strange, 

And  glowing  emulation. 

No  wonder  is  it,  then,  if  all  thy  sons 

Have  bold  adventured  on  the  stormy  main. 

And  braved  the  regions  of  each  frigid  zone 

And  torrid  clime ; 

For  thou  to  deeds  of  daring  did'st  inspire 

Our  youthful  hearts,  and  warned  us,  still  to  place 

Our  firm  reliance  on  His  protecting  care. 

Who  ever  ready  is  the  prayer  to  hear 

Of  all,  on  Him  who  call  in  truth  sincere. 

One  of  thy  sons  has  long  been  tossed  beneath 

The  ice-bound  waters  of  the  Baltic  sea. 

While  five  still  lead  an  ocean-farer's  life ; 

And  I,  the  yoimgest,  on  the  Atlantic  wave. 

By  aid  of  memory,  call  those  scenes  to  mind 

That,  stamped  indelibly  on  my  heart. 

Can  never  be  erased. 

My  dearest  father ;  ah !  how  oft  have  I 

"V^en  dawned  the  morning  of  the  summer  Sabbath, 

With  thee  and  with  my  mother,  hand  in  hand, 

Wsdked  to  the  House  of  God,  and  joined  the  praise, 

The  hallelujahs  of  the  blest  Redeemer  : 

And  when  at  noon  dismissed,  we  turned  our  steps. 

Not  home  to  dine,  but  to  the  cool  retreat 

Of  the  deep  woodland  glade,  there — soft  reclined 

On  mossy  bank,  'neath  the  umbrageous  shade 

Of  scented  birch,  or  the  far  spreadmg  beech  tree, — 

We'd  freely  breathe 

The  balmy  incense  of  the  summer  sabbath, 

Inhaled  from  sweetest  flowers,  whose  fragance  wild. 

Luxuriant  nature  grateful  spreads  around 

As  an  oblation  to  her  great  Creator ; 

While,  round,  the  birds  their  songs  melodious  raise, 

Carolling  hymns  of  gratitude  to  heaven, 

And  warbling  forth  sweet  notes  of  thankful  praise ; 

While  soothing  nature,  in  her  mildest  charm, 

A  holy  influence  sprtads  tn  all  around. 

Diffusing  through  the  mind  a  sacred  glow 

Of  heavenly  devotion. 

There  didst  thou  love  to  linger,  till  the  ^^i^ 

Of  the  deep,  toning  kirk  bell,  thro\igYv  iVe  ^^q^ 

In  melody  resonnding,  did  combm« 
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In  sweet  accordance,  with  the  tranquil  scene, 

To  sooth  all  ruder  passions,  c.-ilm  the  mind, 

And  harmonize  the  feelings  of  the  soul, 

With  heaven,  \o  hold  communion. 

But  its  deep  peal,  through  the  quiet  woods  resounding, 

Then  warned  us  back,  our  pleasant  path  retrace, 

And  join  with  hosts,  who  congregated  were 

Within  the  temple  of  His  Holiness, 

In  the  heartfelt  praise  of  the  Most  High  God. 

The  remembrance  of  those  pleasant  scenes 
Still  thrills  my  soul ;  dilating  through  my  breast 
The  fond  emotions  of  long-cherished  love : 
Say,  can  I  then,  while  recollections  form 
Within  my  mind  of  youth's  eventful  era, 
Forget  thee,  0  my  father,  or  thy  kindness ; 
Or  can  I  cease  to  cherish  fond  affection 
For  thee,  and  for  the  memory  of  my  mother, — 
Of  her  whfj  soothed  thy  griefs,  and  shaied  thy  sorrows, 
Who  through  long  forty  years  of  care  and  trouble 
Was  the  beloved  solacer  of  thy  woes  ? 
Ah,  then,  my  dearest  father!  ne'er  can  I 
Thy  oherishered  love  towards  me  e'er  forget'; 
Thy  guardian  care,  thy  fatherly  advice 
Did  counsel  and  direct  my  wayward  youth ; 
And  when  a  stripling,  from  my  native  home. 
With  all  a  boy's  enthusiast  ardour  fired, 
'  I  sought,  amid  the  hardships  of  the  seas, 
The  smUes  of  fortune,  and  my  ardent  mind 
For     ♦     *     *     ♦     longed  for  promotion, 
Thy  sincere  paternal  admonition. 
Thy  ardent  wishes,  and  the  oft-raised  prayer, 
Were  heard  in  my  behalf,  and  followed  me  ; 
Parental  blessings,  oft  implored,  were  strewed 
Around  my  path,  and,  by  their  influence,  kept 
Me  from  the  enticing  power  of  sin's  allure. 
And  from  those  vices,  which  unthinking  youth, 
Who,  unbefriended,  range  from  clime  to  clime. 
Are  oft  exposed  to.    Still  thy  tender  care. 
In  many  a  warm  epistle,  showed  thy  love. 
Thy  affection  for  me  is  yet  unabated. 

Then,  say,  can  e'er  forget Eulness  erase 
Each  act  of  kindness  from  my  faithful  heart ; 
Or  filial  love,  long  cherished,  cease  to  warm 
My  throbbing  breast  with  unconstrained  affection  ? 
No,  my  dear  father ;  wYule  tike  Lord  is  pleased 
To  spare  us  both,  in  tb.\a\o^  vs^.^  oi  aottoi^, 
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It  has  been  hitherto,  and  still  shall  be, 
My  chiefest  care,  as  heaven  shall  prosper  me. 
To  be  the  comfort,  the  sustaining  prop 
Of  your  declining  years. 

It  has  long  been — 
Yea,  even  from  earliest  childhood's  ductile  years,— 
The  earnest  wishtts  of  my  filial  soul. 
That  heaven  would  spare  and  prosper  me  to  be 
Your  comfort  and  support  when  hoary  age 
Had  shed  his  wintry  years  of  furrowed  care 
On  thy  much  honoured  head. 

How  oft  those  pleasing  thoughts  have  cheered  my  mind. 
That  I  was  rendering  the  declining  years 
Of  my  dear  parents  comfortable  and  easy : 
For  they,  incapable  of  self-support. 
Bowed  down*with  years,  and  weakened  by  infirmity, 
Looked  unto  me  for  succour ;  and  the  Lord 
Was,  in  His  bounteous  goodness,  pleased  to  spare, 
Ay,  and  to  prosper  me,  and  give  me  strength. 
So  that  I  could,  from  my  hard-earnings,  spare 
The  best  moiety  for  my  dear  loved  parents. 
Such  thoughts  as  these  have  cheered  the  dreary  hour 
Of  watchful  duty,  and  made  hardships  light, 
And  filled  my  soul  with  gratitude  to  heaven. 

And  now  my  dear  loved  mother  is  no  more  ; 

But  thou,  my  father,  still  art  left  to  cheer 

The  pensive  gloom  that  feelings  of  the  past 

Throw  o'er  my  lonely  soul ; 

Still  in  my  breast,  unaltered  love,  for  thee, 

Shall  ever  dwell,  and  here,  thy  memory, 

Beloved,  revered,  shall  find  a  monument 

Until,  at  last,  the  ice-cold  hand  of  death 

Shall  freeze  my  vitals,  and  stop  the  stream  of  life. 

When  our  freed  spirits  shall  have  winged  their  flight 
B  ack  to  their  primal  source ;  then,  then  I  hope, 
T  hrough  firm  reliance  on  God's  all  powerful  riace, 
A  nd  the  eternal  merits  of  our  Lord, 
T  0  meet  with  friends  beloved  around  the  throne ; 
W  ith  father,  mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  join 
W  ith  all  the  ransomed  hosts,  redeemed  of  God, 
T  0  constitute  a  family  in  heaven. 

riie  latter  part  of  thi»  Foem  toai  eompotsd  on  ih*  6t^  and  %t^v 
of  March."] 
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TflE  RETURNING  SAILOE. 

The  following  Piece  was  composed ^  wlvle  w.ilkinp  the  deck,  during 
my  mid-toatehy  on  the  mnrnivg  of  Saturday,  \Oth,  sailing  up 
Channel  off  Fortlahd  Bill. 

The  sailor  smiles,  when  homeward  bound, 

From  distant  climes  once  more, 
With  favouring  breezes  gatheriag  round, 

He  nears  his  native  shore. 

What  various  feelings  sway  his  mind, 
Alternate  hopes  and  fears ;  • 

Of  friends  beloved,  long  left  behind, 
WTiom  memory  still  endears. 

He  joys  to  think  that  soon  he'll  meet 

With  aU  that  life  holds  dear, 
With  all  that  makes  remembrance  sweet, 

And  soothes  his  sorrows  here. 

Of  friends  beloved,  endearing,  kind, 

Those  strong  cementing  ties. 
That  here  can  hearts  congenial  bind. 

That  yields  life's  sweetest  joys. 

But  midst  his  fond  imagining  hope. 

Anon,  desponding  fear, 
'Gainst  all  his  warmest  wishes  cope. 

And  swell  the  rising  tear. 

He  sighs  to  think,  if  home  returned, 

He  shall  embrace  no  more 
Those  friends,  whose  love  his  bosom  warmed, 

And  thrilled  his  inmost  core. 

But  now  with  hope's  dilating  smile, 

He  views  the  sea-beat  strand 
Of  bold  Britannia's  native  isle. 

His  own — his  native  land. 

Far  towering  o'er  the  ocean's  breast' 

Her  dark  blue  hills  arise, 
WTiose  cloud-capped  summits  are  caress'd 

By  the  bleak  northern  skies. 

Still,  still  the  prospect  opens  round, 

familiar  and  more  near ; 
The  spreading  plains  wltih.  veT^wi^  cto^w^'d, 
The  cultured  fields  appear, 
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His  eager  eyes  delighted  roam 

And  scan  each  well-known  spot ; 
There  is  his  own,  his  youthful  homo, 

There,  his  parental  cot. 

Each  well-known  haunt,  each  loved  retreat. 

Where  oft  in  former  years 
He  loved  to  roam,  his  heart  elate 

With  youth's  gay  hopes — and  fears. 

The  banks,  the  braes,  the  woodland  stream, 

The  deep  dark  rolling  stream, 
rhe  flowery  mead,  so  gay,  serene, 

Tn  bright  refulgence  gleam. 

When  with  the  lass  he  only  loved, 

She  to  his  heart  most  dear. 
In  converse  sweet  he  often  roved, 

To  virtuous  friendship  dear. 

Near,  nearer,  still  yet  scarcely  fast, 

The  gallant  ship  draws  on ; 
Arrived  in  port,  the  anchor's  cast, 

The  sails  are  furled  anon. 

Haste,  haste,  clear  out  each  boat,  and  lower  I 

Now  strokesman,  give  good  way : 
At  length  the  boat  has  reached  the  shore, 

WTien  through  the  dashing  spray 

He  springs  to  land ;  he  looks  around ; 

Who  can  his  feelings  tell  ? 
His  ears  have  caught  the  joyful  sound — 

"  Thy  dearest  friends  are  well." 

[y,B, — T/iese  last  four  verses  were  ivritten  in  the  West  India 
Import  Dockf  Tuesday ,  March  13M.] 


BOOK    THIRD. 


BOOK    THIRD. 

Composed,  during  a  voyage .  from  London  to  Jamaica  and 
back,  in  the  barque  "  Psyche." 


CALL  THIS  PIIEFACE  ;    OR,  WHAT  YOU  LUCK. 
Extempore,     Thursday ^  2  p.m.,  September  6M,  1838. 

My  little  book,  I  ill  could  brook. 

To  see  the  critic's  blasting  powers, — 

With  envious  arm, — asperse  thy  fame, 
Sweet  solace  of  my  lonely  hours. 

Ye  grave  of  thought  I — ^who  may,  unsought, 
Scan  o'er  these  lays  mj  fancy  penn'd, — 

Know,  that  to  shine,  on  muse  of  mine, 
No  rays  of  science  e'er  designed ! 

But,  like  its  sire,  my  sea-bom  lyre 
Is  a  rough,  untutored,  ocean  child ; 

Yet  vernal  strain,  shall  ne'er  profane, 
Its  simple  warblinga,  rude  and  wild. 

Then  critics,  spare !  nor  rashly  dare 
To  crush  fair  Promise  in  the  bloom ; 

For  who  doth  know,  but  yet  the  glow 
Of  science  may  my  muse  illume  ? 

Though  rude  of  speech,  she  yet  may  teach 
My  muse  to  pour — in  strains  sublime — 

The  flood  of  song,  and  waft  along 

My  thoughts  on  memory's  echoing  chime. 

O!  WHEREFORE. 

Lines  ivritten  Mtjtrch  2Zrd,  1838,  shortly  before  leaving  London 

for  Jamaica. 

O I  wherefore  pensive  heaves  that  sigh  ? 

Why  is  thy  face  o'ercast  with  sorrow  ? 
Thy  throbbing  bosom  hearing  h\g;b.*. 
And  wherefore  should  thy  griei-^osrasva^  ^'^^^ 

That  tint  of  melaxicholy  \)OTto^  ^ 
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» 
Hast  thou  e'er  felt  the  kindly  glow 

Of  warm  affection  imrequited  ? 
Did  in  thy  breast  e'er  true  love  flow ; 
Or,  didst  thou  e*er  on  one  bestow 
Affection ;  and  thy  love  was  slighted  ? 

'lis  not  the  pangs  of  slighted  love 
That  fills  my  breast  with  grief  and  sadness 

For, — where  affection  cannot  move 

Another*s  feelings, — I  disprove 
Such  tender  ties,  as  guilty  madness. 

But  torn  affection  swells  my  heart ; 

The  feelings  of  my  soul  doth  harrow ; 
And,  bleeding  'neath  the  painful  smart, 
I  feel  reluctant  to  depart — 

Though  part  I  must,  with  all,  to-morrow ! 

Then,  wherefore  should  such  tender  ties, 
Through  kindred  hearts  diffusing  joy. 

Cementing  mutual  love,  arise ; 

Since  soon  those  hopes,  as  autumn  skies. 
The  darkened  storms  of  fate  destroy. 

'Tis  thus  with  me ;  I  cherish  dear 

Each  fond  memorial  of  affection ; 
My  heart  the  impress  still  shall  wear,— 
Though  fate  doth  now  asunder  tear 

Those  ties — the  cause  of  my  dejection. 

For  soon  the  dark,  deep,  rolling  waves 

Of  wild  Atlantic,  shall  us  sever  ; 
And,  while  around  me  ocean  raves. 
Still  warm  remembrance  friendship  craves ; 

Thee,  M.  M.  Woods,  forget  I'll  never  ! 

SPRING  RE-OPENING. 
Composed  April  \6th,  opposite  Flymouthy  outward  hound. 

Now  spring,  re-opening,  decks  the  plains. 

Adorns  the  flowery  vale ; 
And,  brightening  nature,  joyful  reigns 

O'er  spreading  hill  and  dale. — ^And  dale ; 

0*er  spreading  hill  and  dale. 

The  fields  put  on  their  robes  of  green, 
The  boughs  their  blossoms  shed ; 
And  gaily  through  the  woodland.  Bcena, 
The  trees  their  foliage  spread.. — Aivd«^T^«A,^\a» 
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'Tis  sweot,  when  summer's  opening  bloom 

Adorns  the  foliaged  grove, 
To  seek  the  green  wood's  deepening  gloom. 

And  through  its  mazes  rove. — Etc. 

There,  wafted  from  the  balmy  trees. 

From  scented  birch  and  broom. 
Inhale  the  cool,  refreshing,  breeze, 

And  breathe  the  sweet  perfume. — Etc. 

Thus  roaming  lone,  through  shady  woods, 

*Twas  my  delight  to  choose ; 
Sweet  contemplative  solitude. 

And  woo  the  rural  muse. — Etc. 

But,  ah  !  'tis  not  for  me  to  roam 

The  wild  wood's  dark  recess ; 
An  alien  from  my  native  home, 

And  from  domestic  bliss. — Etc. 

Those  pleasures  pure  of  social  bliss. 

That  once  did  o'er  me  shine, 
These  days  of  youthful  happiness. 

Will  ne'er  again  be  mine. — Etc. 

Foredoomed  by  fate,  a  wanderer  lone 

O'er  the  wide  world  I  go ; 
Of  friends  beloved,  with  me  there's  none, 

To  charm  or  soothe  my  woe.— Etc. 

A  lonely  wanderer,  doomed  to  range. 

Self -exiled  from  my  home. 
To  distant  lands  and  people  strange, 

Across  the  seas  I  roam. — Etc. 

The  lields  adorned  in  gowany  green, 

Flowers  may  bedeck  the  sea ; 
Spring  may  rejoice  the  upland  scene. 

And  clothe  the  greenwood  tree. — Etc. 

Her  pleasant,  sweet,  enlivening  smile 

Is  not  put  forth  for  me ; 
For  I  must  roam,  a  lone  exile, 

Across  the  weary  sea. — Etc. 

Tet  oft  shall  I,  when  the  sea  is  mild, 

Or  when  wild  tempests  roam., 
Sweep  o'er  my  harp  itrmga,  t;\i^<&  ^sAtsS^^ 

i^emembrances  of  liomQ. — •'ktc. 
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The  moaning  gale  around  us  raves, 

Tke  bursting  billows  foam ; 
And  harshly  howls  the  gathering  waves 

That  bears  me  far  from  home. 

Adieu !   my  native  land,  adieu ! 

Adieu  Britannia's  shore, 
Thy  lessening  hils  of  fading  blue 

I  leave  belund  once  more. — Etc. 


WILD,  WILDLY,  THE  TEMPEST  ! 

April  ISth,  in  lat.  45**  20'  north,  and  long.  8*>  \0'  west,  during 
my  midnight  watch,  last  night,  on  deck^  I  composed  most 
part  of  the  following  piece : — 

Wild,  wildly,  the  tempest  around  us  is  howling. 
The  billows,  usurping,  heaves  foaming  on  high ! 

Above  us,  the  heavens  in  anger  are  scowling, 
And  dark  is  the  frown  of  the  drear  midnight  sky ! 

Cold,  cold,  pelts  the  rain,  and  the  spray  of  the  ocean ; 

While  merciless  tempests  lash  on  the  wild  waves  ; 
Our  lone  bark,  rudely  tossed,  midst  the  foaming  commotion. 

In  chill  drenching  torrents  successively  laves. 

Loud,  loul,  howls  the  tempests  that  round  me  are  sweeping. 
And  cold  is  the  blustering  of  "  Boreas's  "  rude  blast ; 

While  pensive  and  lonely  my  vigils  I'm  keeping. 
My  thoughts  are  adverting  to  scenes  that  are  pa,st. 

Then,  to  cheer  that  lone  moment  of  pensive  revealing. 
Fair  memory  adverts  to  the  days  that  are  gone ; 

While  fond  recollection  is  silently  stealing 

Recalling  youth's  scenes  that  forever  are  flown. 

When  remembrance  awakes,  my  affection  to  warm. 
And  arouse  morbid  feelings  to  action  once  more. 

Those  emotions,  heart  nurtured,  of  home,  yield  a  charm  ; 
A  pleasing  sensation,  that  thrills  my  heart's  core. 

As  fancy  pourtrays  those  loved  scenes  that's  gone. 
And  broods,  in  deep  sorrow,  o'er  happiness  fled. 

For  the  friends  left  behind  me  I  heave  the  lone  sigh , 
And  my  heart's  warmest  tribute  flows  for  the  loved  dead. 

While  friendship  revert  d,  in  that  hour  of  dejection. 

Dispels  the  dark  gloom  that  encircles  my  heart ; 
Yet,  ah,  there  is  one,  in  that  hoMx  of  -Keflection, 
Whose  remembrance  alone,  griei  an^  ?,oxtq^  Viik^^j^^ 
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In  youth  her  I  loyed,  and  the  fond  flame  to  gmothcr 
I  vainly  endeavoured,  and  thought  to  extinct ; 

Till  late,  when  I  heard  she  was  wed  to  another, 
And  her  fate,  with  a  stranger  forever  was  linked ! 

Then  vainly  1  struggled ;  the  passion  hurst  o'er  me, 
And  hrighter  than  ever  affection  did  shine ; 

But,  again  I'll  suppress  it !  my  fate  is  hefore  me, — 
I  emhrace  it,  and  yield !  nor  again  shall  repine. 

For  no  more  shall  I  cherish  that  passion  so  dear, 
Now  love  from  my  heart  is  an  endless  exile  ; 

But  friendship  shall  reign,  unahated,  sincere, 
And  cheer  my  lone  soul  with  his  swerving  smile. 

WHERE  THE  DARK  ROLLING  FORTH. 

Friday^  April  20M,   noon.      This  forenoon   I  tcrote  the 

following  Poem  : — 

Where  the  dark  rolling  Forth,  from  the  hleak  hilly  North, 

In  its  course  urges  on  to  the  main ; 
WTiere,  meandering,  its  tide  doth  rapidly  glide, 

Through  many  a  green  fertile  plam ; 
From  its  northern  banks,  stretching  the  fair  Shire  of  Perth, 

In  landscape,  most  pleasing,  the  eye  can  discern. 
There,  to  me,  is  a  spot  the  most  hallowed  on  earth, 
'Tis  the  land  of  my  fathers,  the  place  of  my  birth, 

'Tis  my  own  native  home,  sweet  Kincardine ! 

There,  in  youth's  early  days,  through  the  wild  woodland 

As  my  fancys  impelled,  I  did  rove  ;  [maze. 

No  care  then,  nor  sorrow,  my  light  heart  did  borrow 

From  th(j  ties,  broke,  of  friendship  and  love. 
Then  I  bask'd  in  the  sunshine  of  hope's  opem'ng  beam. 

And,  for  future  years,  a  fair  prospect  did  weave ; 
So  flattering  the  vision,  and  so  pleasing  the  dream. 
And  so  fair  seemed  the  future,  I  scarcely  could  doom 

That  it  brightened ;   ah,  but  to  deceive ! 

Still,  how  distant  soever,  from  thee  I  may  sever, 

An  exile  o'er  the  ocean  to  roam ; 
With  pleasing  regret,  I'll  remember  thee  yst — 

Loved  scenes  of  my  dear  native  home. 
For,  when  fancy  on  wings  of  remembrance  is  borne. 

And  memory,  retentive,  the  past  is  recalling. 
Then  I'll  think,  with  regret,  on  expectatiQna&\.Qra..» 
And  sigh  for  the  pleasures  of  liie'a  eaxVy  "mioni. 
Enjoyed  in  thee,  sweet  TiQliallaii.  J 
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For  where  the  north  breeze  shakes  the  lofty  pine  trees, 

And  whistles  through  the  Oallerten ;  * 
Where,  from  the  dam  head,  the  clear  running  lead,  f 

Winds  its  path  through  the  deep  shady  glen. 
While  o*er  the  high  banks,  that  enclose  Windy  Hill, 

The  smooth  pebbled  streamlet  doth  sUently  glide, 
0*er  those  loved  haunts  of  youth,  by  the  old  Water  Mil  ; 
Through  youthful  scenes,  Imllowed,  the  low  murmuring  rill. 

Laves  thy  green  gowany  banks,  Ooalgetside ! 

Since  I  last  did  reside,  in  the  fair  Ooalgetside, 

O,  what  varying  changes  appears ; 
^    Now  no  more  through  the  grove,  may  I  wantonly  rove 

As  was  wont  in  gay  boyhood*s  years. 
O,  ill-fated  village !  how  lowly  thou'rt  fallen, 

To  me,  of  each  charm,  each  attraction  bereft, 
For  thy  dark  shady  bowers  shall  re-echo  the  calling 
Of  childhood  no  more ;  for  destruction  appalling 

Hath  laid  thee  in  ruins ;  and,  now,  only  is  left — 

•  One  solitary  sheiling,  whose  chimney  tops  stealing 

O'er  the  dark  waving  trees  most  forlorn ; 
f  Where  its  walls  are  grown  dun,  to  the  western  suu 

Is  the  room  where  my  family  was  bom. 


THE  SAILOR'S  GRAVE. 

Composed  this  morning ^  7  a.m.,  Wednesday ^  2ith  April,  during 

my  mid'Wateh. 

He  sleeps  ;  but  ah !  his  grave  is  not 
Where  fond  remembrance  oft  may  stray. 

And  o'er  his  memory,  unforgot. 
The  tribute  of  affection  pay. 

Deep  in  his  grave ;  no  hallowed  t  ear 

Did  consecrate  his  lowly  bed ; 
No  mourning  friends,  did  o'er  his  bie  r, 

The  hoart-felt  tear  of  sorrow  shed. 

No  pitying  hamd  spread  out  hia  pall, 

No  parents  closed  his  sightless  eyes   ; 
For  far  removed  from  friendship's  call, 
Alas .'  none  heard  hU  dying  ctioa. 
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No  Mend  perfoimed  his  obsequies, 
Or  followed  to  his  watery  tomb ; 

Ke  sorrow  dimmed  the  mourners'  eyes 
To  see  him  closed  in  ocean's  gloom. 

Far  distant  from  his  natire  shore, 
Above  him  heaped  no  kindred  moidd, 

But  the  wild  tempest's  angry  roar, 
Vindictive,  o*er  the  wat^  howl'd. 

He  sleeps  :  but  lowly  is  his  ^prave ; 

Gold  are  the  waters  o'er  him  hovering ; 
His  tomb  is  the  wild  pathless  wave, 

The  ocean's  foam  ms  shroud  and  covering. 

A  thousand  storms  may  o'er  him  sweep, 
Loud  thunders  rend  the  jarring  sky. 

He  heeds  them  not,  sound  is  his  sleep, 
Wild  tempests  sing  his  lullaby. 

He  sleeps  :  that  form,  once  well-beloved, 
Lies  whitening  in  the  abyss  of  main  ; 

By  thunders,  storms,  no  longer  moved. 
Fierce  biUows  roll  o'er  him  in  vain. 

There  let  him  sleep  :  that  manly  heart 
No  more  o'er  joys  or  sorrows  broods  ; 

No  more  he  takes  an  active  part 
Or  share  in  life's  vicissitudes. 

His  youthful  mind  no  longer  warms 
At  fond  ambition's  airy  schemes  ; 

For  him,  ah  now  no  more  hath  charms 
Enjoyment  of  youth's  earliest  dreams. 

His  joys  and  sorrows  all  are  past, 
The  hour  of  pain  and  pleasure  fled ; 

Oblivious  shades  are  o'er  him  cast. 
And  he  lies  numbered  with  the  dead. 


HIS  (THE  SAILOR'S)  CHARACTER. 
Compoud  Saturday f  28M. 

Toung,  bold  and  free,  proud  of  command, 

Tet  most  averse  to  t^nranny ; 
The  Irravest  of  the  darmg  band 

That  xDAJoned  our  gaUaiit  dup  ^d&\i!&. 
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Inured  to  hardihood  and  toil, 

'Twas  his  the  rugged  path  to  trace 

Where  fame  spreads  her  alluring  wile, 
And  mocks  amhition  in  the  chase. 

When  youthful  ardour  firod  his  breast, 
Early  promotion  fanned  the  flame ; 

In  manhood^s  prime,  still  unsuppress^d, 
Ambition  panted  after  fame. 

The  first  was  he,  when  duty  called, 
High  honour's  mandate  to  obey ; 

When  veteran  hearts  have  been  appalled. 
Nought  could  his  daring  mind  dismay. 

His  heart,  with  ardour,  glowed  to  share 
In  daring  feats  of  high  emprise ; 

The  post  of  danger  he  would  dare, 
And  still  each  coward  heart  despise. 

£ut,  ah !  short  was  his  bright  career. 
His  hopes  were  withered  in  their  bloom ; 

And  the  bold  heart,  that  knew  no  fear, 
Now  lies  engulphed  in  ocean's  gloom. 

Vain  are  ambition's  airy  schemes. 
For  death  soon  lays  the  aspiring  low ; 

And  vain  are  glory's  golden  dreams. 
For  life  is  but  a  fleeting  show. 


HIS  DEATH. 

Composed  Saturday^  2^th, 

Wild  were  the  storms  that  toss'd  our  bark. 
That  raised  tho  foaming  billows  high ; 

Dread  was  the  scene,  the  night  was  dark, 
Terrific  lightening  lumed  the  sky. 

Wild  tempests  swept  across  the  wave. 
That  e'en  the  stoutest  heart  dismayed ; 

Our  masts  to  strike^  our  ship  to  save, 
Eequired  a  daring  seaman's  aid. 

When  none  would  dare  the  deed  perform, 
He,  undismayed,  ascends  the  mast. 

Which  bending,  'neath  the  impending  storm, 
Seemed  insecure  to  stand.  t^Q\AAs\i« 
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High  in  the  straining  shrouds  he  hung, 
While  bitter,  piercing  was  tbe  cold, 

Tenacious  to  the  cordage  clung, 
Clenched  was  his  grip — firm  was  his  hold. 

A  mountain  sea  resistless  broke. 
And  staggerpd  our  devoted  E^bip ; 

What  could  withstand  the  awful  shook  F — 
It  loosed  his  hold,  unclenched  his  grip. 

Down,  down  he  plunged,  amid  the  wild 
Convolving  waters  of  the  main. 

Above  him  foaming  waves  uppUed, 
Then  sunk  in  dreadful  gulfs  again. 

We  scarce  could  hear  the  awful  splash. 
Vain  were  our  efforts  him  to  save ; 

A  pause  succeeds — the  lightning's  flash 
^owed  him  emerging  o'er  the  wave. 

He  strove  with  more  than  human  strength, 
With  more  than  mortal  energy. 

But  vain  his  efforts  were,  at  length, 
To  combat  with  his  destiny. 

Our  succour  was  of  no  avail, 

Our  efforts  useless  him  to  save. 
For  how  could  human  power  prevail, 

Or  cope  with  the  overpowering  wave  ? 

Chaotic  darkness  from  our  sight 
Him  hid ;  yet  scarce  did  intervene 

A  moment,  ere  the  Levin  bright, 
Terrifically  illxmied  the  scene. 

We  saw  him,  by  the  transient  glare. 
High  on  the  billow  tops  upbore ; 

His  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven  in  prayer. 
He  closed  them  to  re-ope  ne  more. 

For  o'er  him,  a  foam  crested  wave. 

With  irresistless  force,  uppiled ; 
He  sunk  into  a  watery  grave, 

While  o'er  him  rolled  tbe  waters  wild. 


^'i 
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HIS  ELEGT. 

Compoted  Sunday  forenoon^  29^A  April, 

Low,  low  engulphed  in  the  ocean's  gloom, 
Idee  the  generous,  young  and  bvave^ 

Who  sought  for  renown,  but  found  a 
An  early  tomb — ^beneath  the  wave. 

Wild  storms  howled  his  funereal  dirge ; 

And  his  spirit's  passmg  knell 
Was  the  moaning  of  the  angry  surge — 

The  tempest-toss'd  ocean's  swell. 

No  sculptured  monument's  reared  above 

To  mark  the  mariner's  grave, 
For  vain  are  the  powers  of  friendship  and  love 

To  hallow  the  ocean's  wave. 

But  heaving  billows,  whose  fiery  foam 

Illumines  the  ocean's  breast, 
Wide  yawning,  shows. the  engulphing  tomb, 

Where  the  ocean-farers  rest. 

There  shall  he  sleep  till  that  awful  day, 

By  the  prophets  long  forbode, 
When  earth's  foundations  shall  melt  away 

Before  the  presence  of  God. 

Then,  then  shall  the  ocean's  deep  rolling  wave 

Shrink  from  its  fathomless  bed, 
And  the  mandate  of  Him,  who  died  to  save, 

Shall  awake  the  sleeping  dead. 

Then  shall  he  awake — a  Spirit  of  Light, 
Redeemed  by  his  Saviour's  blood, 

And  enjoy  for  ever  supreme  delight. 
And  communion  with  his  God. 


SERIES  OF  NIGHTLY  MEDITATIONS. 

Commenced  Monday  30/A. 

SxTN  Setting. 

Mild  is  the  scene ;   Etesian  breezes  swe^p. 
In  gentle  murmurings,  o'er  the  rippling  deep  ; 
Hie  sun,  declining,  seeks  t"h.e  ^^.tery  west, 
And,  in  cool  waters,  bathes  "bis  ^«r^^\3rt«w^.. 
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His  toirid  rays,  that  late  intensely  burned, 
Oppress  no  more ;  for  now,  obliquely  turned 
From  the  quiet  ocean,  his  last  lingering  beams,  . 
£[is  fading  fflory  in  mild  lustre^eams. 
Fainter,  ana  fainter,  glows  his  lessening  glance, 
That  feebler  shoots,  upslanting,  through  the  expanse 
Of  western  hoeizon ;  his  parting  rays 
Give  place  to  twilight's  sweet,  but  transient  sway. 

Twilight. 

Hail,  tranquil  hour !  when  hearts  congenial  meet. 
And  with  love's  tender  tale  each  other  greet. 
Hail,  gloaming  hour !  to  pensive  poets  sweet, 
To  me,  with  fond  remembrance,  is  replete : 
I  love  to  linger  in  the  twilight  gloom. 
When  thoughtful  melancholy  doth  resume 
Her  sway,  congenial,  o'er  my  lonely  soul. 
And  many  gay  and  lively  thoughts  control. 
And  aid  my  musings,  when,  in  pensive  mood, 
I  lor\'e  to  indulge  sweet  soothing  solitude. 

EvENiNO. — Moon  Rising,  &c. 

But  now,  in  full-robed  majesty  uprising. 
Fair  Luna  soars  above  the  east  horizon ; 
Her  chastened  rays  shed  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea, 
A  silvery  path  of  brightest  radiancy ; 
The  waves  refulgent,  in  her  glory  bright, 
Take  on  the  livery  of  the  Queen  of  Night ; 
Her  lustre  mild,  impressive  jet  serene, 
Enhance  the  pleasures  of  this  evening  scene. 
Now  onward  rolling  through  the  deep  profound, 
She  scatters  light  and  shade  oi^  all  around ; 
The  lesser  stars,  'neath  her  refulgent  blaze. 
Lost  in  her  gloryj  hide  their  'minished  rays. 

Midnight. 

How  dear  to  me  is  the  lone  midnight  hour ; 
Now  nature  doth  around,  benignly  pour 
Her  soothing  balm,  my  soul  to  tranquillize, 
The  feelings  of  my  heart  to  harmonii^e ; 
Each  wild  discorcUmt  passion  dissipates. 
Lulls  inconsistent  thoughts,  and  elevates 
My  impassioned  mind,  and,  in  unison  join, 
To  fix  my  pondering  thoughts  on  thixi^  ^'^7m<^« 
Now  solenm  silence  reigns  on  aH  aroxmd^ 
JSeposiDgr  nature  £lla  the  deep  pTQf£o\m3L-. 
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Come,  then,  my  soul ;  in  heavenly  meditation 

Enjoy  this  scene — most  fit  for  contemplation. 

On  wings  of  swift  conception  borne,  now  trace, 

On  yon  far  arch — ^the  infinite  of  space. 

Those  marshalled  hosts ;  those  ^ems  embossed  on  high, 

Those  lucid  orbs,  that  through  mfinity, 

In  trackless  spheres,  revolve ;  whose  myriad  lights 

Gild  our  dark  world,  illuminate  our  nights. 

This  scene  sublime,  the  raptured  soul  inspires, 

Feeds  and  expands  the  intellectual  fires ; 

Wanned  with  devotion,  the  ecstatic  mind, 

By  reason's  narrow  limits  unconfined. 

Soars  far  beyond  this  planetary  world. 

Beholds  creation  in  her  depths  unfurled : 

Where  spheres  unknown  to  human  ken  revolve, 

And  in  their  systems  other  worlds  involve. 

Which  flowing  still,  throughont  the  dread  abyss 

Of  infimte  space,  in  orbits  limitless. 

For  ever  roll — unvarying — unconfused. 

No  deviation  there — no  chaos  reigns. 

But  light  eternal  fills  those  radiant  plains : 

There,  first,  the  AlMghty,  out  from  chaos,  hurled 

Those  glorious  orbs :  through  space  infinite  hung 

Each  on  their  axis.    Time,  revolving,  swung 

Those  Sims  of  light,  dim  twinkling,  seen  afar. 

That  breaks  the  gloom  of  space,  a  feeble  star. 

Those  myriad  lights, — can  human  wisdom  count. 

Or  comprehension  culculate  the  amount 

Of  their  vast  distance ;  or  their  orbits  trace — 

Their  circles  measure,  through  infinite  space  ? 

Vain  is  the  wish ;  no  further  may  we  soar ; 

Even  here,  imagination,  too,  must  cow*r 

Her  eager  wing,  and,  in  intensity 

Of  thought,  be  lest  in  the  immensity 

Of  nature's  works — of  vast  creatien's  plan  : 

The  which,  the  more  we  trace,  the  more  we  scan. 

Shows  more  the  insignificance  of  man. 

For  what,  with  these.  Thy  wondrous  works,  compared. 

Almighty  God,  is  man,  that  he  hath  shared. 

So  large,  the  favours  of  Thy  heavenly  love. 

Thy  grace  below — and  endless  bliss  above !  * 
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COGITATIONS  CAUSED  BY  DISCOURSING  WITH 
ONE  PROFESSING  MATERIALISM. 

IwroU  thefolhunng  Piece  on  Sunday  morning^  May  6M. 

I 
Try, 
Once  more, 
To  soar 
Far  from  hence, 
Where  weak   sense 
And  reason's  will 
Bewilders  still, 
And  wanders  astray, 
Nor  show  the  right  way 
Through  which  I  would  rove 
To  those  regions  above ; 
To  resolve,  without  a  doubt, 
And  the  solemn  truth  find  out. 
Even  the  opposed  reality, 
Of  the  soul's  immortality ; 
For  I  believe,  when  death  sets  me  free. 
My  soul  will  ever  existent  be. 
By  this  frame,  corporeal,  then,  imconfined, 
Shall  soar  through  those  regions  of  light,  refbied 
From  sin  and  defilement ;  no  longer  to  share 
The  merits  of  guilt — even  sorrow  and  care. 
Through  the  mercy  of  God,  my  trust  and  reliance. 
I  then  shall  bid  death  and  hell  open  defiance  ; 

For  saved  by  the  merits  of  Jesu,  our  Surety, 

And  cleansed  by  the  Spirit  from  sin  and  impurity. 

Then  I  hope  to  enjo]^,  when  the  trials  of  life  are  o'er. 

An  imending  felicity  on  heaven's  happy  shore. 

Saved  by  the  wondrous  love  and  mercy  of  an  all  gracious  Gk>d, 

And  through  the  Redemption  purchased  by  Christ's  atoning 

blood, 
That  then,  through  vast  eternity,  with  those  ransomed  hosts,  I 

shall  dwell. 
And  ever  before  the  throne  of  God,  shall  the  glorious  anthems 

swell. 
Loud  Hallelujahs  to  our  God ;  Praise  to  the  Lamb  that  once 

was  slain. 
And  to  His  Spirit,  through  His  blood,  that  cleansed  our  souls 

from  every  stain : 
Heaven-born  hosts,  and  ransomed  souls,  join  in  the  theme  with 

one  accord, 
Through  heaven's  exalted  arches,  tdng  prsAae  \.q  >^<^  KSxc£^^^ 

Loid, 
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Such  themes  as  these  employ  the  lyres  of  hosts  redeemed,  in 

*  heaven. 
To  those  who  fear  the  Lord  on  earth,  such  glorious  hopes  are 

given. 
For  man  was  created  in  the  semblance  of  his  Gad ; 
The  vital  flame,  His  Maker's  breath,  death  ne'er  can  corrode : 
Though  death  the  spirit  from  the  body  sever, 

Matter  turns  corruption — Spirits  live  for  ever. 

At  that  dread  day,  that  disunites  our  nature, 

The  body  turns  to  dust; — to  its  Creator 

Wings  the  eternal  spirit,  to  receive 

A  sentence  just — or  a  gracious  reprieve. 

Unto  all  those,  who  through  grace,  can  claim 

Salvation  purchased  by  Jesus'  name. 

And,  oh,  may  I  among  those  be 

.Numbered,  through  all  eternity. 

While  here,  faith  shall  be  my  guide, 

Heaven  my  aim — whate'er  betide : 

Then  begone  each  pretence 

Urged  by  vain  common  sense, 

JN  e'er  more  shall  I  stray 

In  thy  erring  way ; 

Thy  tenets  all 
Shall  ne'er  enthrall 
My  soul  sway ; 
For  thy  day 
Is  o'er, 
No  more 
Fly 
I 
To  thoe  for  bliss ;  for  common  sense  is. 
With  human  reason,  vain  pretences, 
Which  still  would  worldlv  wisdom  uphold. 
And,  in  it,  the  path  to  bliss  enfold. 
On  this  the  scoffing  sceptics  rely. 
And  infidel  atheists — who  God  defy. 
Yet  on  this  foundation,  I  build  my  faith. 
And  it  will  not  waver — no,  not  in  death. 
As  the  Holy  Scriptures  bear  true  record. 
For  my  trust  I  place 
In  God's  free  grace. 
And  the  merits  of  Jesus,  our  Saviour  and  Lord> 


The  mind  of  man,  that  internal  principle,  that  mover  of  all 

our  thoughts  and  desires,  that  spring  of  all  our  volitions,  is 

incapable  of  extension.     There  has  not,  oi  the  many  great 

plnloaophers,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  tYmfia^-w^Q  ^qqSl^ 
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the  imznateriaHsin  of  the  soul,  been  any  who  ooold  assign  parts 
or  dimensions — ^that  is,  length,  breadth,  or  thickness  to  the 
thinking  principle  that  actuates  and  directs  the  moTements  of 
the  body.  It  is  only  to  matter  you  can  annex  parts  or  assign 
limits ;  hence,  it  is  inferred,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  soul  is  imma- 
terial, and,  if  immaterial,then  death  hath  power  only  OTer  matter 
to  ooiTupt  and  decay  it ;  but  the  immaterial  part  of  man — ^the 
soul — ^is  immortal,  undying  and  eternal. 


Monday  7th,  midtoateh.    Meditationt  continued. 

But,  stay,  my  soul !  check  thy  aerial  soaring, 

Nor  let  keen  thought,  beyond  the  bounds  be  poring, 

Of  human  probability ;  for  shall  I, 

A  finite  creature,  dare,  unawed,  to  pry 

The  fathomless  abyss — infinity  ? 

Shalt  thou  bid  proved  philosophy  defiance, 

And  stretch  beyond  the  daring  bounds  of  science ; 

For  here,  even,  she's  from  her  proud  summit  tos8(ed« 

And  in  the  depths  of  vain  conjecture  lost  ? 

Her  hypothesis  here  are  circumscribed, 

Nor  dares  presumption  break  the  bound  prescribed 

By  wisdom  infinite.    In  the  profound 

Of  entity — all  human  reasonmgs  drowned, 

And  lost  in  wonder — her  ambitious  flight 

Soars  not  beyond  the  incalculable  height 

Of  distant  Sinus,  or  the  milky  way 

Where  even  science  sheds  no  cheering  ray— 

The  expanse  of  ether,  to  eradiate 

Creation's  mystic  gloom,  to  penetrate 

But  vague  conjecture,  and  the  hypothesis, 

Founded  on  metaphysics,  only  frees  lis 

From  flaring  ignorance,  or  error's  sway, 

"When  we  those  distant  worlds  afiu:  survey. 

Tuesday^  %th  May,    Forenoon, 

But  following  still  what  Science  has  begun. 

Let  us  conjecture  each  bright  world  a  sun — 

With  light  embodied — ^round  whose  trackless  sphere 

Unknown  worlds  revolve  th'  unmeasured  year. 

Planets  opaque— as  our  terrestrial  earth — 

To  things,  created,  giving  life  and  birth ; 

Where  nsh  and  fowls,  and  brutes  irrational  dwells, 

And  human  species,  tiiat  as  far  excela 

The  rational  race  that  here,  cacwito^^Tov^, 

Ab  these  bright  worlds  are  OTxr  ^i&x\L  wiX^ii  «iXiaH^> 
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Who,  endowed  with  intellect  and  thought,  explore 
Greation's  wonders,  and  the  God  adore ; 
What  myriads  of  infinite  beings  then, 
Snrpassinjg^  far  the  utmost  tiiought  of  men, 
Breathes  m  free  space  ?    If  nature  is  unfurled, 
.  As  bright  and  glorious  in  each  distant  world 
As  in  our  lower  earth,  'tis  far  beyond 
Conception's  daring  £dght ;  its  attempt  doth  astound 
With  awe,  the  mind  that  dares  to  climb 
Creation's  steep,  in  fSancy's  flight  sublime. 
«  •  •  «  • 

My  soul,  unused  to  wing  such  daring  flights. 
Flutters  her  pinions,  and  with  joy  alights 
On  the  firm  basis  of  reality. 
Where  reason  rests  on  probability. 

•  •  «  «  « 

Now  unto  Thee,  0  God,  my  humble  muse 
The  heart-felt  prayer  would  raise ;  deign  to  infuse 
Thy  Spirit's  sacred  influence  through  my  soul, 
And  every  inconsistent  thought  control, 

While  I  draw  nigh,  in  prayer,  to  Thee, 
Incomprehensive  Deity; 
Almighty  God,  Eternal  Lord,  0  hear  Thy  creature's  prayer; 
When  I  eome  before  Thy  Throne  of  Grace,  let  not  presumption 
dare 

To  sway  my  mind,  or  swell  my  heart ; 
But,  oh,  do  Thou  Thy  grace  impart, 
And  teach  me  how  to  pray  ; 
For  what  is  man  in  the  vast  scale  of  Thy  created  works  ? 
An  erring  worm,  within  whose  breast  pride  and  presumption 
lurks; 

And  what  am  I,  that  Thou,  O  Lord, 
Should'st  unto  me  Thy  grace  afford ; 
And  teach  me  how  I  may, 
Through  faith  in  Christ's  atoning  blood,  find  the  celestial  road 
That  leads  from  sin  and  sorrow,  here,  to  Thee,  my  Saviour, 
God? 

O  help  me  then  in  verity. 
In  truth  and  in  sincerity. 

That  heavenly  path  pursue ; 
That  when  my  appointed  time  is  o'er,  I  may  forever  share, 
With  Christ  in  heaven,  eternal  joy  and  bliss  beyond  compare. 
O  may  Thy  grace  durect  my  soul. 
And  wean  my  thoughts  from  earth's  control, 
With  this  bright  hope  in  view. 
JTien  Jet  me  not  put  trust  in  man,  or  creature  make  my  stay ; 
-Bttt  when  I  oft,  in  musing  mood,  Thy  won^oxxa  ^ot^sA  ^orr^y. 
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Then  lead  my  soul  the  happy  road, 
From  nature,  unto  nature  8  Qod, 

Where  Thou  dwell*st,  L(»d»  supreme. 
And  midst  Thy  glory  and  Thy  power.  Thou  still  rememberest 

man, 
Who  less  than  nothing  is,  O  Lord,  in  vast  creatian's  plan. 
Thy  mercy,  Lord,  my  praise  shall  move. 
Thy  matcldess  grace.  Thy  wondrous  love. 
Shall  ever  be  my  tiieme. 


IS  THERE  IN  THIS  WIDE  WORLD  ? 
OoH^poud  Thurtday,  Idth  May,  in  lot,  21^  N,,  long.  39®  W. 

Is  there,  in  this  wide  world,  a  heart  that  may  mourn. 
And  grieve  for  my  loss,  when  I'm  laid  in  the  grave. 

That  the  tear  of  affection  will  shed  o*er  my  urn, 
And,  from  dark  oblivion,  my  memory  will  save  ? 

Is  there  none  that,  from  feelings  of  friendship,  will  borrow 
Remembrance  dear  of  the  spirit  that's  fled ; 

Whose  heart  will  be  sad,  with  the  dark  gloom  of  sorrow. 
While  his  memory  they  cherish  that  sleeps  with  the  dead  ? 

Am  I  then  a  creature,  despised  and  forsaken, 

A  solitary  being,  thus  friendless,  alone ; 
Will  my  love  in  no  bosom,  remembrance  awaken. 

Must  I  sink  in  oblivion,  unwept,  and  unknown  P 

O,  yes !  there  are  some  from  affection  will  borrow, 
The  tear  drop  of  friendship  to  moisten  my  grave ; 

Who,  often  recurring  to  youth's  early  morrow, 
My  memory  from  shades  of  oblivion  will  save. 

Eor  I,  too,  with  spirits  congenial,  have  tasted 

The  sweets  of  affection,  the  solace  of  love ; 
And  dear  to  remembrance  are  moments  thus  wasted, 

When  my  soul  the  pure  feeling  of  friendship  did  prove. 

Te  friends  of  my  childhood,  endeared  by  affection^ 
Companions  of  youth,  will  ye  weep  for  my  fedl, 

When,  fancy  recurring  in  bright  recollection. 
Those  scenes  of  our  friendship  will  often  recall. 

And  you,  ye  loved  friends,  for  whom  fondly  I  cherished 
Emotions,  heart  nurtured,  of  youth's  early  mom; 

O,  say,  will  ye  weep  o'er  youth's  'biig\ilei&\*i[io'^  ^5«nsSasA^ 
O'er  the  fLbrea  of  friendship  aU  \>xokfia  tisi^  Vsn\.^ 
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And  when  low  I'm  laid  in  oblivion's  dark  tomb, 
Tlien  only  this  tribute  from  friendship  I  crave  ;- 

The  meed  of  affection,  to  hallow  my  tomb, 
And  the  tear  drop  of  pity  to  moisten  my  grave. 


COMING  OF  DEATH. 

Saturday,  12M. 

I  come,  I  come,  from  the  dreary  gloom 

Of  my  chambers  in  the  grave ; 
I  come,  from  the  re^ons  of  the  tomb, 

For  more  victims  I  must  have ! 

I  come ;  my  step's  on  the  passing  hour. 

With  the  spirit's  fleeting  breath ; 
What  mortal  hand  can  arrest  my  power. 

Or  defy  the  arm  of  Death  ? 

.  And  'tis  not  the  relics  Time  has  spared. 
The  furrowed  brow  of  age ; 
Or  the  cftre-wom  heart,  by  disease  impared. 
That  can  my  desires  assuage. 

For  'tis  not  the  hoary  head  of  eld' 

That  can  satisfy  my  crave ; 
But,  although  reluctant,  to  me  must  yield, 

The  beauteous,  young,  and  brave. 

For  I  taste  the  delights  of  beauty  and  youth, 

I  revel  in  every  grace ; 
And  the  face  so  fair,  and  the  chin  so  smooth, 

Must  yield  to  my  cold  embrace. 

The  glow  of  health,  and  the  various  charms. 

That  dwell  in  the  beauteous  form, 
Aflord,  when  in  my  insatiate  arms, 

A  banquet  to  feed  the  worms. 

I  saw  where  a  bride,  in  beauty's  power. 

In  the  glow  of  youth  adorned; 
I  entered,  unseen,  the  nuptial  bower, 

Where  mortals  at  sorrow  scorn*  d. 

There  affection  aud  love  and  youth  did  join 
In  their  hearts,  unknown  to  dread ; 
But  I  stopped  their  mirth,  claimed  \^vq  ■\sn.d.Q  aa  mine* 
Made  the  grave  her  bridal  \>ed. 
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I  saw  where  a  Touth,  pantmg  after  Fame, — 

In  chase  of  the  phantom  go ; 
My  ice-cold  hand,  chilled  the  vital  flame, 

And  laid  all  his  prospects  low. 

The  youthful  hero  to  battle  rode, 

With  ambition  for  his  aim ; 
The  first  in  the  ranks  of  danger  trod, 

To  achieve  an  endless  ^ame. 

I  saw  glory  deck  the  warrior's  brow 

"With  victory's  laurelled  wreath ; 
At  his  hopes  and  renown  my  dart  I  threw, 

And  he  yielded  the  palm  to  death. 

What  mortal  is  there,  or  created  thing, 

But  shall  to  my  sceptre  bow  ? 
From  the  lowest  head,  to  the  loftiest  king, 

All  to  me  allegiance  owe. 

I've  torn  the  crown  from  the  brow  of  the  proud ; 

And  gave  to  the  mitred  head, 
For  the  regal  dress, — the  sheet  and  shroud, 

And  the  coffin, — the  throne  instead. 

The  glory  of  power,  for  the  drewy  gloom, 

That  o'erluuigs  my  dark  domains ; 
Thepalace,  exchanged  for  the  marble  tomb, 

Where  death  and  corruption  reigns. 

The  gaudy  trappings,  of  princely  state, 

In  the  grave  are  thrown  aside  ; 
Where  the  revelling  worms  their  appetites  sate, 

And  feast  on  beauty  and  pride. 

For  fears  and  hopes,  and  hatred  and  love. 

With  enjoyments  and  regret ; 
And  friends  and  foes,  whom  no  feelings  move, 

In  the  grave  are  peaceful  met. 

Here,  undistinguished,  the  human  moidd 

Of  the  tyrant,  lord,  and  slave ! 
Begardless  of  pride,  l^eir  passions  cold, 

Jn  peace  repose  in  the  grave 

Why  then  should  ye  mortals  sigh  for  bliss, 

Or  strive  for  fame  and  renown, 
Since  soon  your  glory  and  happmosa 

In  the  dust  I  kample  doTvn  r 
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ON  THE  POWEE  OF  GOD  AND  IMMORTALITY 

OF  THE  SOUL. 

Commenced  Monday^  14M  May, 

How  soft,  how  solemn,  is  the  midnight  hour, 
How  soothing  and  impressive ;  o'er  my  soul, 
Deep  poisoned  with  the  hypochondriac  gloom 
Of  pensive  melancholy,  nature  throws 
Her  soothing  balm,  and  a  soft  quiet  is  stealing 
Through  my  lone  spirit,  lulling  into  rest  ^ 

All  those  distracting  thoughts  and  wilder  passions. 
That  oft  pervade  the  busy  scenes  of  life ; 
And  now  her  sweet,  congenial  influence, 
Beposing^nature  on  my  musings  pours, 
And  fits  my  soul  for  solemn  contemplation 
Of  the  sublime  surrounding  scenery. 

How  beautiful !  beneath  the  dark  blue  vault 

Of  the  star-spangled  firmament,  reflecting 

The  feeble  gHmmering  of  those  myriad  lamps 

That  nightly  gild  heaven's  azUre  canopy. 

The  billowy  ocean  heaves ;  its  rolling  surges, 

Onward  impelled  by  the  perennial  breezes. 

Dash  hard  against  our  dark  ship's  jetty  side. 

Spend  their  outrageous  fury,  and  then  dissolve 

In  glowing  flame  phosphoric. 

No  vapourous  speck  floats  on  the  ether  pure 

To  dim  the  sight,  or  hide  from  fancy's  scan 

Those  golden  archipelagos  of  isles 

That  stud  the  ocean  of  immensity ; 

For  far  as  eye  can  stretch,  or  vision  soar, 

She  still  beholds  exuberancy  of  world. 

Floating  receptacles  of  light  and  life. 

Swim  in  the  dread  immensity  of  space ; 

And  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  darmg  thought, 

Or  human  comprehension, — existence  teems, 

And  in  creation,  universal,  fill 

The  lightened  chaos  of  infinite  space. 

Can'st  thou,  my  soul,  unecstacied,  survey 
This  glorious  scene — Creation's  panorama  ? 
Can'st  thou  behold  those  glowmg  orbs  of  light, 
That  break  the  gloom  of  space,  as  feeble  stars  ? 
Can'st  thou  conjecture  worlds  on  worlds  uppiled. 
And  syatemB,  in  unending  cycles  roll 
In  infinite  progression, — tiU.  very  th.ought 
O'ersteps  the  bounds  of  reason,  aDA\aW\. 
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In  Entity's  unfathomable  profound. 

Can'st  thou,  with  awe-struck  thought  and  wonder,  aoan 

Creation's  pile  stupendous,  and  forbear 

To  trace  the  greatness  of  tiie  Almighty  power, — 

That  first  creation  out  from  chaos  hurled, 

And  in  circling  spheres,  unending,  swung  those  orbs, 

That  far  remote  from  human  ken,  revolve  P 

How  great  His  power,  how  infinite  His  love, 

How  boundless  His  benevolent  designs. 

Who  midst  this  vast  totality  of  life, 

With  eye  omniscient,  sweeps  the  extended  fields 

Of  dread  immensity ;  and,  midst  the  scan  of  worlds. 

With  undivided  love,  still  hovers  o'er 

This  atom  of  our  earth,  which,  as  it  were, 

lies  deep  imbedded  midst  surrounding  greatness. 

And  whUo  His  universal  eye  sweeps  o'er 

The  boundless  barriers  of  omnipotence, 

The  vast  surveying,  yet  the  most  minute 

Escapes  not  His  all-comprehending  scan ; 

For  he  beholds,  with  undistracted  care, 

The  individual  wants  of  earth-bom  man ; 

Has  him  endowed  with  reasoning  intellect. 

With  rational  powers,  and  a  superior  soul, — 

To  feel  His  love,  to  share  in  the  delights 

Of  His  divine  benevolence. 

Then  say,  would  He,  the  Almighty  being,  thus, 

Tn  His  own  semblance,  have  created  man. 

Endued  his  soul  with  heavenly  understanding. 

With  feelings  pure,  with  lofty  aspirations — 

Of  holding  close  communion  with  his  Gk)d — 

Would  He  have  thus,  amidst  the  cares  of  life. 

Sustained  His  creatures  with  the  ecstatic  hope, 

That  -^hen  his  brief  probation,  here,  was  o'er 

He  might  enjoy  eternal  rest,  in  heaven. 

And  must  all  these  bright  hopes  be  dwindled  down— 

This  animating  confidence  be  lost 

In  dubious  mists  of  dark  uncertainty  ? 

Shall  man  pretend  to  reason  and  o'errule 

The  dispensations  and  the  unchanging  will  of  the 

Eternal? 
Shall  blind  presumption  dare  arraign  the  wiU 
Or  falsify  the  immutable  decrees  of  the  Infinite  God  ? 
Shall  daring  infidelity  defy 
Or  contradict  the  workings  of  a  Gk)d, 
Because  His  ways  seem  so  mysterioua,  asvd. 
Incomprehensive,  to  the  finite  thLOUg\L\.  ol  \)?QXC^&ak 

wisdom  ? 
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Shall  imbelief — bo  further  than  the  grave- 
Extend  the  consummation  of  his  hopes, 
But  there  the  pile — ''presumptuous  error  " — rear  ? 
If  not  before,  death  shall  at  hat  pull  down 
His  tottering  fabric,  and,  in  annihilation, 
Shall  end  his  hopes ;  but  net  his  destiny ! 

Then,  O  my  soul !  let  not  the  reasonings  vain 

Or  cavilling  plea  of  stubborn  infidel. 

Or  rigid  materialist,  denying 

The  Spirit's  vital  glow ;  or  that  the  soul — 

The  eternal  principle  of  thought  in  man — 

No  heaven  bom  essence  is ;  but,  all  corporeal. 

From  nature  sprang,  by  nature  generated. 

And  vnH  at  last,  when  nature's  fires  decay. 

Dissolve  in  pristine  dust ;  and  then  no  more 

The  soul  of  man  exists  in  either  state, 

But,  as  the  irrational  brute  creation,  sinks 

In  the  oblivion  of  eternal  chaos ! 

Yet  let  not  thou  the  atheist's  argument. 

Though  seeming  strong  and  powerful,  affect  thee 

Nor  waver  in  the  firm  belief  of  Him 

On  Whose  atoning  merits  faith  has  laid 

The  glorious  basis,  Christianity  ! 

And  on  that  superstructure  I  have  reared 

My  humble  hopes  of  an  existing  state — 

Through  Grace  Divine,  and  mercy  of  our  Gtod — 

Eternal  in  the  heavens ! 

The  God  incarnate,  is  my  only  trust ; 

His  Righteousness  is  my  abiding  Eock, 

On  which  I  cast  the  anchor  of  my  hopes. 

There  shall  I  hold  tho'  wave  on  wave  uppiled 

Of  rolling  infidelity,  assail  me ; 

Though  keen  adversity's  upsurging  billow 

Threaten  to  o'erwhelm  my  soul ;  yet  there  I'll  hold 

Li  firm  belief,  that  Christ  at  last  shall  bring 

Me  to  the  heaven  of  eternal  rest ! 


SAMOHT. 

Competed  Tuesday  forenoon,  May  22nd,  off  the  Island  of  For  to 
Rico,  running  down  for  Jamaica, 

Ever  dear  to  the  soul  are  the  records  of  youth. 
Memorials  of  pleasures  by-gone, 
In  the  lone  musing  hour  the  past  I  recall, 
I  pour  through  the  mists  of  time. 
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For  where  now  those  Bcenee,  so  pleasing  and  sweet, 

The  enjoyments  of  innocent  truth  ? 

As  yamsheth  the  streaks  of  morning  dawn 

'Neath  the  beam  of  the  rising  sun ; 

As  the  aspect  serene  of  the  ocean's  oalm 

Is  lost  midst  the  tempest's  rage, 

So  fled  on  the  pinions  fleet  of  time 

Are  the  pleasures  of  childhood  and  3routh  ; 

And  hid  'neath  the  mists  of  by-^one  years 

Are  those  scenes  of  primal  affection,  endeared. 

Then  memory  awake,  and  the  mists  dispel 
That  hangs  o'er  thy  favourite  theme ; 
Be«^  the  endearments  of  youth's  early  mom, 
Let  associations,  kindred,  arise. 
While  dear  recollection  shall  fondly  erase 
The  douds  of  oblivion  from  fiuicy's  bright  eyes. 

The  scenery  opens,  the  curtains  unclose,  the 
Clouds'of  time  roll  back !    What  forms  are  thoso 
Bising  o'er  the  Around,  whose  spirits  skim  o'er  the 
Ecstatic  scene,  disclosed  by  the  opening  past  ? 
They  point  to  those  scenes  of  our  puerile  mirth. 
They  smile  with  ineffable  grace.    'Tis  the 
*  Bright  souls  of  my  youthful  compeers,  who  dwell 
In  the  gloom  of  the  past.    They  love  to  abide 
On  tibe  green  fields  ot  youth ;  tne  scenes  of  our  earlier 
days. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  towering  form 

Looks  down  from  his  throne  of  clouds,  whose  flowing 

Locks  wave  in  the  breeze,  whose  dark  eyes  scan 

The  past  F    'Tis  Samoht !  the  partner  of  youthful  scenes, 

The  comrade  of  schoolboy's  mirth. 

'Tis  Samoht !  the  fleetest  of  foot  in  the  chase. 

When  fertile  invention  planned  hunting  or  race ; 

The  last  to  be  caught,  and  the  first  at  the  goal  ; 

In  running  unmatched ;  there  was  none  could  control 

His  rapid  flight,  or  arrest  his  career. 

But  nerveless  now  those  youthful  limbs. 
That,  bounding  once  in  boyhood's  pride, 

Would  dare  the  feathery  waves  to  skim 
Of  Forth's  dark  rolling  tide. 

Now  low  is  the  bed  of  the  youthful  and  brave, 
No  grey  stone  points  out  **  Samoht's  "  grave. 
No  tribute  of  mendship  has  hallowed  the  mounii  \ 
But  the  roar  of  the  tempest  re-e<^0Q8  axoxmii 
His  resting  place  'neath  the  dark  'wave. 

O 
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Though,  my  friend,  thcm'xt  encircled  by  ocean's  datk  gloom> 

And  tossed  in  the  ab^ss  of  main ; 
Though  friendship,  afflicted,  could  hallow  no  tomb, 
Where  sorrowing  affection  would  mourn  o'^  thy  doom, 
I        Or  the  monument  carve  with  thy  name. — 

Yet  thy  memoiy  a  monument  finds  in  my  breast, 

'While  youthiul  remembrances  move  ; 
Wliile  my  soul  with  the  feelings  of  life  is  possess'd, 
Kemembrances  dear  in  my  bosom  shall  rest 

Ever  sacred  to  friendslup  and  love. 

Thit  foregoing  piece  I  intended  to  write  in  the  form  of  Oteian's 
Foenu;  but  when  I  had  commenced  it,  the  rhyme  Jhwed  extemporary^ 
80  I  just  wrote  down  what  metre  fancy  suggested;  for  it  is  no  good 
curbing  or  straining  the  Muse. 

*»*  Reversing  Samoht  Wehttam,^!*  wiUfind  it  readThomaa 
ISilatthew,  one  of  my  schoolmates. 


SONG. 
Composed  Thursday  morning^  May  24M,  off  St.  Domings. 

O,  yes  !  I  stiU  remember  her, 

Though  'tis  with  sad  regret; 
For  feelings  pure,  of  schoolboy  love, 

I  never  can  forget. 

The  cherished  flame  of  ardent  youth. 

The  dearest  and  the  best, 
Ne'er  can  Time's  changing  years  remove. 

Or  from  remembrance  wrest. 

Though  doomed  by  fate,  a  wanderer  still. 

From  clime  to  clime  I  rove ; 
Yet  change  ef  scene  can  ne'er  efface 

My  first  my  earliest  love. 

For  oft  to  cheer  my  lonely  soul. 

And  glad  my  pensive  heart, 
Remembrances  of  by-gone  joy 

Fair  memory  doth  impart. 

Though  pleasure  scant  of  manhood's  prime. 

Fast  fleeting  are  and  few ; 
How  much  uiSike  the  joys  of  youth, 
When  love,  when  liope,  waa  n«7?. 
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Years  haTe  rolled  on  since  first  'with  her 

In  life's  "  gay  mom  "  I  met, 
And  brought,  with  disappointed  hopes, 

Bnt  sorrow  and  regret. 

For  that  she  never  must  be  mine, 

'Tis  fate's  unmoved  decree ; 
And  that  fair  form,  which  cheered  my  youth, 

Must  charm  in  vain,  for  me. 

For  I  affection  ne'er  revealed. 

Nor  did  my  feelings  tell ; 
Yet  the  ardent  passion,  though  concealed, 

She  must  have  seen  it  well. 

She  must  have  known  her  beaming  eyes 

Gould  pain  or  bliss  bestow  ; 
For  through  their  glance  first  did  arise 

Affection's  kindling  glow. 

In  her  bright  eye's  deluding  wile 

Was  joyful  love  expressed ; 
And  'twas  their  fond  endearing  smile. 

First  warmed  my  youthful  breast. 

Those  charms  I  once  so  fondly  thought 

Might  be  forever  mine , 
Which,  with  my  peace  of  mind  I  bought, 

Beluctant  I  resign. 

But  as  a  slow  consuming  fire, 

I  dierish  untold  love ; 
Scarce  shall  the  smothered  flame  expire. 

While  life  my  feelings  move. 

For  still  in  secret  shall  the  glow 

Of  youthful  passion  bum ; 
None  shall  its  baleful  progress  know. 

For  none  I  seem  to  mourn. 

Yet  still  I  will  remember  her. 

Though  'tis  with  sad  regret ; 
For  my  heart's  first  love  I  number  her, 

Then  how  can  I  forget  F 


01.  i 
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LAND  OF  MY  FATHERS. 

,  I  wrote  the  foUowing  on  Thurtday  evening ^  Eight  o*eloek. 

Land  of  my  fathers ;  whose  mist-covered  monntams 

Soar  o'er  the  deep  rolling  waves  of  the  main : 

IVom  whose  snow-capp'd  summits,  not  smooth  flowing  fotmtains , 

But  dark  rushing  thunder  streams,  sweep  o'er  the  pSlain. 

Beloved  Caledonia !  the  birth-place  of  heroes, 
The  nursery  of  patriots,  the  home  of  the  brave ; 
What  spdl'bound  attraction  so  strong  should  endear  us 
Towards  thee^the  land  of  the  mountain  and  wave  P 

'Tis  the  charter  of  freedom,  which  liberty  gave  thee. 
When  nature  first  claimed  thee  her  own  native  isle ; 
She  taught  thy  bold  sons,  should  the  foeman  outbrave  thee/ 
That  the  blood  of  the  palxiot  would  franchise  his  soil. 

Should  a  tyrant  e'er  land  on  thy  sea  beaten  coast, 
Or  the  foot  of  the  foeman  tread  down  thy  loved  heath, 
Then  thy  sons,  round  thy  standard,  their  freedom  will  boast» 
y^tll  repel  the  invader,  or  conquer  in  death. 

For  dearer  art  thou,  in  thy  wild  native  grandeur, 
Thy  mist 'Covered  mountains,  thy  heath-covered  glens. 
Than  the  land  of  the  stranger,  though  dress' d  in  the  splendour 
Of  summers  unending,  where  tyranny  reig^. 

Ever  sacred  to  freedom,  the  valleys  surrounding 
Those  T^^11« ;  where  dwells  nature,  terrific,  sublSne, 
Where  o'er  the  steep  clifiT  the  wild  cataract  is  bounding. 
While  deep  spreading  glens  ever  echo  its  chime. 

Loved  Scotia !  my  native  land ;  far  though  I  wander, 
Through  countries  where  summers  eternally  smile, 
Though  I  roam  through  gay  landscapes,  wherever  meander. 
The  gold  sunny  streamlets  to  gladden  the  soil 

Yet  dearer,  by  far,  are  those  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
Those  snow-covered  hills  towering  in  the  bleak  nortli. 
Those  heath-covered  glens,  and  those  deep  spreading  wild  wood, 
These  green  fertile  plains,  by  the  dark  rolling  ForSi. 

Ever  sacred,  O  Forth,  is  thy  dark  rolling  tide. 
By  endearments  of  childhood,  to  memory  mature, 
For  oft  thy  billows  I've  skimmed  o'ot  in  boyhood's  pride* 
'  ""d  thy  tempest-toss'd  waves  1  "have  "bxeasXa^  ^^cva^. 
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Through  climes  more  conffenial,  where  summers  unending 
Bloom  in  landscanes  deli^tful,  I  haply  may  roam ; 
But  Scotia  than  mese  has  charms  more  transcending, 
'Tis  Hie  land  of  my  fathers — my  dear  natiye  home. 


A  DREAM,  OR  FANCY'S  BRIGHT  SCAN  OF  BY-PAST 

YEARS. 

At  anchor  in  Kingston  Harbour,  Jamaica,  Sunday,  May  21th, 
Luring  the  afternoon  I  compoted  the  following  vcru»;  being 
the  eubstance  of  a  dreatrh--fancy*t  bright  eeanof  by-past  yeart. 

I  had  a  dream :  'twas  such  a  dream 

That  yields  brief  joy,  but  leaves  regret ; 
When  fancy's  fond  recurring  beam 

Displayed  those  scenes :  I'll  ne'er  forget ; — 
Twas  splendid !  O,  'twas  fraught  with  joy, 

'Twas  bright,  but  brief,  without  a  numD^ ; 
For  truth,  alas,  did  soon  destroy 

The  fleeting  blissful  scene  of  slumber. 

The  Tisionary  show — ^'twas  youth ; 

The  objects — ^thoso  of  earnest  love ; 
The  pleasures,  dearer  £Eir  than  truth, 

Again  in  this  £Bdse  world,  shall  prove. 
When  drowsy  nature  sealed  my  eyes. 

And  in  repose  rocked  care  and  strife. 
Bright  recollections  did  arise 

Of  scenes  of  (diildhood — dear  to  Ufa. 

Myyouthf  ul  home  a^aan  I  traced. 

The  hearth  domestic ;  cheerily  smiled 
Each  joyful  bosoni,  sorrow  chased. 

And  guiless  mirth  each  heart  beguiled : 
Those  forms  beloved,  to  memory  dear, 

The  friends  of  childhood,  all  were  there ; 
Joy  swelled  each  breast,  home  did  appear, 

As  in  youth's  mom,  serene  and  fair. 

My  mother !  ah,  she,  too,  was  there ; 

Mer  eye  affectionate  beamed  with  joy. 
Her  fond  caress  my  heart  did  share, 

She  called  me  her  beloved  boy , 
As  in  the  days  of  infant  glee, 

Those  scenes  of  purest  bliss  on  eaxtiif 
She  smiled  mv  infant  trioks  to  see, 

And  abared  my  joys  of  ftH^'^AtaK  ndx^^ 


ne  itraoeot  tie  tint  hen  COL  Ini 
The  fBal  wool,  wiShlBfwm 


At:  BOvthoKties  are aened aai Uaitod, 


RediefeJendriupafhildhnodtMtod, 
Sov  H  onfy  left  fte  token. 


pgirtliiiyy  imiwii  fonder 
bj  deatk  aauder  ton. 

ofUni,  oils  diade  d^azted, 
Fuaed  aa  did  this  dream  b^bre  me ; 
Bnftali.!  aritii. fedmga, wtan true iMsaited* 

win  deplore  tibee. 


And  tiMM,  aqr  Jithfr,  too,  beiove  me 

Paamd*  in  frncv's  toeliiig  dream ; 
ne  liliaifal  TiBcn  did  reatove  thee, 

Wliat,  to  mj  dhildhood,  tlfeon  didrt 
Farent  bdored ;  friend  the  dearest. 

Of  an  <m  eazth  I  know  or  ksew: 
Kot  alone  m j  dreams  thon  cheereit. 

But  aie  m j  waking*  thowghtB  on  yon. 

For  thoae  ^Hms  which  dieered  mx  childhood^ 

Brothers  and  sisters,  loved  and  tmey 
Fancv,  in  her  pleasant  mild  mood, 

Wrnip*d  in  Tiaion,  Ivought  to  Tiew ; 
With  thee,  cvr  parents,  loved  and  dear. 

We  joined  aromid  the  social  board. 
Domestic  Uiss  did  sweH  our  cheer. 

With  an  health  and  content  affords. 

With  thee,  m j  axe,  I  mirthfol  played. 

My  mother  smiled  on  me  with  joy. 
But  ah !  obtirions,  cmel  shade. 

My  tzanaient  pleasures  did  destroy. 
Ah !  wherefore,  nature,  didst  thou  break 

Thai  heayenly  rest,  so  short,  so  sweet  ? 
Ah !  wherefore,  reason,  didst  thon  wreck 

Ymdcv's  bri^it  dreams,  with  Uiss  repJete? 

Ah !  whT  did  I  wake  to  life 

And  leare  these  joys  snrpasnng  fair  P 
^or  Boon  the  nunla  oi  cai«  aoui  «f^e, 
Xlioae  flofines  shall  from.  xemeinyaax^£& 
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Bnt  ne'er  from  Teason's  thought  oaa  life, 
Those  bright  realities  remove 

Of  childhood  -with  remembrance  rife 
Of  scenes  familiar,  friends  beloved. 


ODE  TO  A  CIGAR. 

KingMttt,  Monday f  llth  June,  8  p.m.,  I  •at  down^  and  while 
rnnohing,  eompoaed,  extempore,  the  following  ;«- 

Companion  of  my  lonely  hour, 

'lis  m^  delight  to  puff  thee. 
While  I  inhale  thy  vapourous  power. 

What  vagrant  fancies  stuff  me. 
In  the  midmght  watch  on  the  distant  sea, 

From  friends  and  kindred  far, 
I  pass  the  lonely  hour  with  thee — 

Thou  pleasant  light  cigar. 

With  thee,  in  cherished  solitude^ 

The  past  I  think  upon, 
And  love  to  trace,  in  musing  mood, 
.  Those  pleasures  long  by-gone. 
Kor  absence  can  allay  desire. 

Nor  seas  affection  bar. 
For  thou  dost  fancy's  theme  inspire^^ 

Thou  pleasant  light  cigar. 

Through  distant  climes,  through  foreign  lands, 

'Mongst  scenes  and  people  strange, 
Far  from  my  home,  bv  fate's  commands, 

A  wanderer  doomea  I  range ; 
Tet  rolling  seas,  nor  ocean's  swells. 

Nor  distance,  love  can  mar. 
For  still  with  home  my  fancy  dwells. 

As  I  smoke  a  light  cigar. 

And  mid  the  bustling  scenes  of  life. 

When  joy  or  sorrow  sways 
My  heart,  with  fond  remembrance  rife, 

Of  by-past  happier  days ; 
'Tis  then  I  love  (but  ah,  much  more 

When  passions  cease  to  jar 
My  mind;  the  past  to  ponder  o'er, 

And  smoke  a  light  agar. ' 


■MMt. 
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ODE    TO    JAMAICA, 
Composed  June  12th, 

Boast  not  of  your  splendour,  dark  isle  of  the  ocean, 
Though,  o'er  thee  bright  suns  ever  fayouring  sndle, 

Though  summers  unending,  yield  nature  devotion, 
Wnh  verdure  unfading  to  gladden  thy  soil. 

Thouffh^^reen  he  thy  landscapes,  thy  ^ves  ever  blooming, 
And  nch  the  plantations  that  garnish  thy  vales, 

Though  sweet  be  the  bowers,  whence  odours  perfuming 
And  scenting  the  breezes,  man  gladly  inhales. 

Though  clear  the  deep  waters,  which  lave  the  dark  bases 
Of  mountains,  whose  summits  are  capped  in  the  skies, 

Thouffh  smooth  roll  the  billows,  that  bear  the  slight  traces 
Of  breezes  Etesian,  e'er  hurricanes  rise. 

Though  nature  smiles  on  thee,  Jamaica,  congenial. 
And  yields  most  spontaneous  the  growth  of  thy  soil. 

Though  oft  drenching  torrents,  and  breezes  perennial. 
Sweep  o'er  thy  parched  vallies,  thou  dark  torrid  isle ; 

Yet  thy  gay  smilin?  landscapes,  where  nature  serene, 
Li  bowers  ever  blooming,  delighteth  to  dwell, 

No  charms  hath  for  me,  as  the  wild  native  scene 
Of  the  land  of  the  thistle,  and  dark  heather-belL 

O,  give  me  to  roam  through  those  bleak  hilly  regions. 
And  breathe  the  keen  air  of  the  nerve  bracing  norUi ; 

To  inhale  the  pure  heather,  unmixed  with  contagion. 
Unlike  the  cure  vapours  this  clime  scatters  forth. 

O  ^ve  me  to  roam  through  the  heath-covered  vallies. 
To  climb  the  steep  crags  of  my  own  native  hills ; 

Or  follow  the  scenery,  wnere  Devon's  wild  sallies. 
The  mind  with  romantic  sublimity  fills. 

The  scenes  of  my  youth,  the  land  of  my  fathers, 

Is  dear  to  my  soul  as  a  fibre  of  life ; 
For  Scotia's  bleak  hills,  where  the  wintry  snow  gather8,««« 

Her  ice-covered  plains,  with  endearments  are  ripe. 

Endearments  of  childhood,  remembrance  of  scenes, 
JEver  hallowed  and  sacred  to  friendship  and  truth ; 
^02*  tbongh  years  of  vexation  and.  c&t^  votervenes, 
Can  darken  the  pure  reoognition.  oi  ^Q\I^i^QL• 
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What  Bolace,  what  pleastire,  could  fortune's  gay  simflhixie 
Or  splendour  of  wealth,  in  a  £ar  foreign  land. 

Afford  unto  me  ;  around  whose  heart  doth  entwine 
So  dose,  filial  love  for  my  own  native  strand  f 

Ck>uld  I  ever,  under  the  false  smiles  of  fortune. 
Wallow  in  riches,  and  prosper  in  wealth ; 

And  through  thy  gay  vallevs,  Jamaica,  ga  sporting. 
Enjoying  the  pleasures  of  youth,  love  and  health  P 

Could  I  derive  pleasure  or  peace  'neath  the  splendour 

Of  a  vertical  sun,  or  a  mud  tropic  sky, 
Though  living  in  affluence,  enjoy  the  grandeur 

Of  false  termed  pleasures,  that  riches  could  buy  P 

Oh,  no !  ne'er  could  I  in  abundance  of  treasures. 
If  doomed  through  a  far  foreign  country  to  roam. 

Enjoy  the  delights,  or  heart-felt  pure  pleasures, 
Of  friendship  revered,  in  my  own  native  home. 


SONG  OP  EEMEMBRANCES  OP  TOUTHPUL  LOVE. 
Wrote  Wednesday  evening^  20M. 

How  bright  was  the  glance,  the  witching  glance, 
That  beamed  £rom  her  dark  black  eye ; 

How  soft  was  the  smile  on  her  cheek  aid  dance, 
Where  beauty  was  beaming  high. 

How  fair  was  her  form  whose  features  serene 

Did  my  youthful  passions  move ! 
Por  dear  to  my  heart  is  remembrance  keen 

Of  my  only  earliest  love. 

As  the  star  of  even,  whose  chastened  rays 

Beams  clear  through  the  tropic  sky. 
On  the  tranquil  breait  of  ocean  plays. 

In  modest  effulgency. 

So  sweet  was  the  smile,  so  calm  the  tone, 

Of  her  whom  I  now  deplore ; 
But,  ah !  those  eyes  that  so  meekly  shone. 

Can  gladden  my  heart  no  more. 

Te  mUd  breathing  zephyrs  gathering  around. 

Whose  mormurings  udnt  and  slow, 
Sweep  o'er  the  qiuet  ocean  in  mnsicai  %qi\3ixA« 

In  tbnlling  strains,  soft  and  aio^. 
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I  listt  with  pleasute,  thy  moMung  noise 
Wafts  o'er  the  slumliering  main, 

Memorials  of  that  dear  loved  Toice, 
That  heart  delighting  strain. 

That  Toice,  more  sweet,  melodious,  and  soft, 

Than  the  zephyr's  whispering. 
Is  borne  on  the  ocean's  breeze  aloft — 

The  last  song  I  heard  her  sing. 

Snch  strains  melodious,  flowed  from  her  lips 
l^t  might  with  the  crimson  vie, 

Or  the  rosy  tint  of  Sol,  when  he  slips 
Oblique  through  the  western  sky. 

That  warbling  melody,  soft  and  sweet. 

On  memory's  echoiugs  flow, 
As  when  the  cascade  and  streamlet  meet 

In  harmony,  mingling  below. 

As  the  aerial  muse,  on  ocean  hung, 
When  calmness  sits  brooding  there, 

So  the  favourite  song,  she  often  sung, 
Still  dvvells  on  my  ravished  ear. 

The  Lover's  Lament,  for  her  Highland  lad. 

Who  did  an  Gulloden  fa' ; 
Or  the  theme  beloved,  so  thrilling  and  sad, 

Of  Jockey's  far  awa'. 

And  little  thought  she,  her  thrilling  songs. 
Would  thus  on  my  memory  dwell. 

Or  that  I,  on  ocean,  should  prolong 
Strains  she  delighted  to  swell ! 

And  little  thought  I,  in  those  happy  hours, 
Her  passions  should  sway  my  soul ; 

Or  that  in  my  heart,  her  enchanting  powers 
Should  lover's  purest  feelings  roll. 

But  thus  it  is,  and  ever  shall  I, 

With  rapturous  bliss  uphold 
The  e-ver  delightful,  endearing,  tie 

That  first  did  my  heart  infold. 
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EXTEMPQRE   YEBSES. 
Oompotid  Sunday,  June  2\th,  at  anchor  off  Old  Harbour. 

• 

Must  I  fhen  yield  my  breath, 
Must  I  then  meet  vith  death. 
In  a  far  foreign  land  P 
And  'neath  the  parch'd  strand, 
By  the  tmhallowed  hand 
Of  a  stranger  be  laid  P 

Where  no  mourners  my  grave 
"With  the  tear  drop  will  Uve ; 
"Where  no  friends  will  bestow 
The  undissembled  flow 
Of  affliction  and  woe, 
To  hallow  my  bed  P 

"Will  none  my  fete  bemoan, 
In  this  world  is  there  none 
Who  remembrance  will  nourish. 
And  my^em'ry  will  cherish. 
Though  untimely  I  perish 
Li  oblivion's  dark  gloom  ? 

Am  I  to  none  endeared, 

Is  their  none  my  love  has  cheer*  d, 

Th&t  unwept  and  unknown, 

TJnbefriended  and  alone, 

I  must  sink  without  one 

To  mourn  o'er  my  tomb  P 

Must  the  foot  of  the  stranger. 
Or  the  sacrilegious  ranger. 
Skip  o'er  my  lowly  head, 
And  with  unhallowed  tread. 
Encompass  my  lonely  bed. 
Heedless,  unearing  ? 

TJnconcemed — if  any  weeps 
For  his  loss — who  [neath  him  sleeps, 
Who,  in  imcongenial  clime, 
In  fair  manhood's  vigorous  prime, 
By  the  hand  cut  down  of  Tmie, 
Eeckless,  unsparing  ? 

Though  a  torrid,  vertical  sun. 
Scorch  the  waving  rank  graaa  ^\m.\ 
Though  the  surf  oi  tcopic  ^vi^ 
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Boar  arotmd  mj  lonely  graye, 
While  its  sun-gilt  sprays  shall  lave 
The  wander's  lowly  bed. 

Yet  wide  oceans  ne'er  can  bar 
Love  of  those  who—distant  fur- 
Waited  long  for  my  return ; 
But  now  undissembling  monm 
For  my  loss,  and  o'er  my  Hm 

Shall  memory's  tear-drop  shed. 


ON  EMANCIPATION  OF  WEST  INDIA  NEGROES. 
Comp6ted  Hfonddf/f  July  2nd,  at  Sp,m, 

G^enius  of  Freedom,  arouse  thee !  arouse  thee ! 

Behold  'tis  Britannia  thy  sanction  that  craves, 
She  points  to  the  millions  that  wait  to  espouse  thee ; 

These  dark  sons  of  Afric,  no  more  must  be  slaves ! 

Then  come  from  thy  home,  o'er  the  dark  rolling  ocean, 
Gome  from  thy  abode,  in  fair  Albion's  loved  isle. 

For  millions  are  waiting  to  yield  thee  devotion ; 
Millions  enfranchised  from  bondage  and  toiL 

She  comes !  hear  her  thunder  o'er  ocean  detoning, 
She  speeds  o'er  the  waves  of  the  dark  torrid  sea ; 

Britannia,  with  liberty's  wreath,  is  enthroning 
The  dark  brows  of  Afric — ^her  children  are  free ! 

Heard  you  not  that  loud  shout  o'er  the  ocean  arising  P 
'Twas  the  sanction  of  millions,  a  people's  acclaim ; 

The  heart  thrilling  language  of  those  who  are  prizing 
The  blessings  oi  freedom !  From  Britain  it  came. 

It  rose  from  the  east,  on  the  wings  of  the  morning ; 

It  i!^read  evanescent  o'er  ocean  s  dark  breast ; 
It  staid  with  the  sun,  when  his  orb  was  adorning. 

With  parting  refulgence,  the  isles  of  the  west. 

It  spread  on  the  mountains,  it  rang  through  the  valleys. 
It  echoed  throughout  the  Oarribean  Sea  ; 

From  island  to  island  triumphant  it  rallies, 
Ye  dark  sons  of  Afric  from  henceforth  are  free 

From  Jamaica's  dark  hills  to  Barbados'  fair  shore. 

Let  Auguat  for  henceforth  be  held  jubilee ; 
While  nations  surrounding,  shall  ^om  your  encore : 
Afnc'B  dark  children  for  ever  ute  ftoe 
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DISTEACrriNG  THOUGHT,  NO  LONGER  GEIBVE  ME. 

JSxtmporane&us  lines,  writUn  Sunday ,  Julff  I5th,  at  anekor 

of  Old  Earhfmr. 

Distracting  thonght,  no  longer  grieye  me. 

For  ambition,  now  no  more, 
In  its  fruitless  search  ^«hall  leave  me, 

Fleeting  pleasures  to  deplore. 

Why  should  I — through  this  wearied  race 

Of  life — ^m^  breast  inflame, 
And  eager  still  the  phantom  chase, 

Of  vain  capricious  fame  P 

Why  should  my  anxious  mind,  with  care, 

Search  after  happiness, 
When  few  are  they,  on  earth,  who  share 

The  scanty  cnji  of  bliss  P 

We  search,  we  toil,  we  strive,  and  fight. 

The  phantom  bliiss  to  clasp ; 
We  stretch  our  hands— desired  delight 

Eludes  our  ardent  grasp ! 

When  disappointment,  hated  form  ! 

Entwines  around  my  heart ; 
We  must  to  his  harsh  laws  conform. 

And  bleed  beneath  the  smart. 

Vain  are  our  hopes,  on  earth,  for  rest, 

From  rankling  care  or  pain ; 
Tet  in  the  peaceful,  virtuous  breast, 

Ck)ntentment  hold  her  reign. 


SUNDAY  REFLECTIONS. 

Sunday  night,  10  o^eloek.    Conversation  I  had  again  this  after* 

noon,  with  the ^,  who  is  a  determined  infidel,  on  the 

immortality  of  the  soul,  led  to  the  composition  of  the  following 
verses  ;— 

ICld  beamed  the  sun,  in  his  glorious  ascendant. 
Soft  flashed  his  dawning  rays  o'er  the  d8xk«»^\ 

Brighter  he  glowed,  while  his  lustxQ  xQiK^\«xy\sDi^ 
Shoae  o'er  the  wateis»  so  'bo\md\»ia  aiAtcQi^. 
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Inteouely  X  watched  him,  his  torrid  heazn  glowing, 
More  brighter,  more  fierce,  as  his  orb  rolled  on  high. 

His  zenith  attained ;  his  meridian  rays  bowing, 
Shot  down  more,  oblique  through  the  western  sky. 

Transient  and  faint  were  the  clouds  closed  around  him, 

No  envious  speck  in  his  halo  appeared  ; 
His  lustre  unsullied,  he  Aiantled  around  him, 

As  in  noonday  of  glory  he  proudly  careered. 

[setting. 
Faint  and  few  were  the  douds  gathered  round  his  bright 

When  quietly  he  sunk  o'er  the  ocean's  dark  breast ; 
They  hung  there,  as  mournful  pageants,  regretting 

"Hia  ray  that  did  them  of  their  beauty  divest. 

Scarce  o'er  the  mild  scene,  had  his  parting  ray  died. 
When  night  threw  her  mantle  of  gloom  o'er  the  main ; 

**  There  sinks  the  bright  sun,  in  his  ^lory,"  I  cried, 
*'  But  not  in  oblivion ;  he  rises  again — 

«  On  the  mom' will  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  night. 
His  journey,  through  space,  will  unwearied  pursue ; 

Duroensin^  through  nature  his  blessings  of  light, 
With  vigour  and  life,  animation  endue. 

"  But,  ah !  shall  not  man,  when  his  day  dream  is  over, 
When  his  soul  meets  reluctant  the  fiat  of  doom, 

When  the  dark  waves  of  death  o'er  his  body  shall.hover. 
Shall  he  e'er  emerge  from  oblivion's  dark  gloom  ? 

**  When  he,  from  this  state  of  probation  and  sorrow, 
Shal)  sink,  unresisting,  'neath  death's  rushing  wave, 

Is  there  then,  for  him,  no  bright-rising  to-morrow. 
No  dawning  of  life  to  illume  the  grave  ?" 

Is  the  sun,  ever  glorious,  an  emblem  of  man. 
As  brightly  he  shines  through  dark  louring  skies  P 

When  in  death  he  reposes — tell  me  ye  who  can ! — 
WiU  he  never  again  in  his  glory  arise  F 

My  hope  once  seemed  grounded,  too  strong  to  be  shaken,' 

My  faith  was  implanted  in  Jesus'  name ; 
But,  ah !  what  sad  doubs  in  my  breast  did  awaken, 

When,  to  crush  my  reliance,  an  infidel  came. 

He  affirmed  a  heaven  all  merely  conjecture ; 
A  life  through  eternity,  fabulous  craft ; 
JBiB  reaaoniiigB  so  forcible,  strong  waA'Vna\Q^t.\ire<| 
'Twaa  then  that  dire  BceptasmturaXi  tei^^J^a  ^siS^K 
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It  rankled  1117  breast,  it  envenomed  my  marrow, 
No  rest  for  my  soid,  nor  peace  could  I  find, 

^nil  religion  extracted  the  poiaonoas  azrow, 
Aad  with  consolation  the  fester  did  bind. 

Oeme,  my  doubting  sonl,  then  base  thy  reliance, 
Trnst  zor  salvation  through  Jesus'  blood ; 

For  'tis  not  philosophy,  or  deep  diving  science, 
CSan  lead  to  the  pure  hallowed  worship  of  Qod. 

Shall  dubious  distraction,  thy  bosom  corroding, 
Embitter  thy  life  with  despondency's  gloom ; 

While  thy  earliest  religion  is  ever  foreboding 
An  existence  eternal,  beyond  the  dark  tomb  F 

Be  gone>  unbelief,  from  mjr  breast ;  for  no  longer 
Tne  sceptic's  dark  doubtings  shall  future  unlold ; 

For  the  rays  of  religion,  more  brighter  and  stronger, 
Hath  the  dark  dreadful  veil  of  me  future  unrolled. 

For  the  glorious  sun  of  the  gospel,  disclosing 
A  bri^t  immortality,  shines  on  the  gloom 

That  envelopes  tlie  future ;  wherever  reposing. 
The  halo  of  hope  doth  death's  darkness  illume. 

Oy  blessed  Jesus !  let  Thy  Sun  of  Bighteousness 
Elradiate,  forever,  the  gloom  of  despair ; 

Enlighten  my  soul  with  the  rays  of  Tb  v  grace ; 
Best  tiie  beams  of  Thy  glory  eternally  there. 


LINES  COMPOSED  ON  LEAVING  OLD  HABBOUB, 

JAMAICA. 

August  Ut,  at  2  a.m.    Bound  for  London, 

Mild  o'er  the  dark  waters  the  moonbeams  are  gliding, 

Light  o'er  their  bosom  the  breeze  from  the  o&ore. 
Stole  to  ttie  spot  where  our  vessel  was  riding. 
Anxiously  waiting  by  them  to  be  bore. 

From  the  slumber  wrapp'd  land. 
From  the  treacherous  strand, 
From  reefs  where  the  sea  swells  eternally  roar. 

In  impulses  fitful,  the  breeze  was  assailing 

Our  lofty  spread  canvass,  which.  eagcx\^  <2Ka!^ 
The  cool  moTDing  zephyrs,  and,  xa^^^mLX^^S^iSiai^^^ 
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Deliciotusly  sucked  in  the  copious  draught 

Of  the  light  air  perfumed, 

Which  the  odour  assumed 
Of  flowers,  with  the  dews  of  morning  fraught. 

Now  weighed  is  our  anchor,  our  yards  are  suspended, 

High  from  the  masthead,  our  snow-white  sail^  gleam. 
While  scarce  by  the  light  land  breezes  distended, 
In  the  ojj^eaamg  refulgence  of  Sol's  morning  beam ; 
Wnile  onward  she  moves. 
O'er  the  water  she  loves, 
like  a  creature  of  life  o'er  the  ocean  she  seems. 

As  gently  she  glides  o*er  the  smooth  undulations 

Of  waves,  from  her  prow  that  scarce  rippUng  retreat. 
Each  bosom  on  board  her  overflows  with  sensations 
Of  tender  affection,  and  pleasures  replete, 
As  once  more  to  our  home. 
O'er  the  ocean  we  roam. 
Expecting  friends  waiting  our  welcome  to  greet. 


SONNKT  I. 

Composed  Sunday,  6th,  during  my  midwatch  on  deck. 

Once  more,  my  lyre,  once  more,  in  harpiags  wild 

111  sweep  thy  strings,  in  rude  untutored  lays, 

While  my  fond  muse  the  favourite  theme  essays 

Hiat  erst  before,  so  often,  hath  beguiled 

My  lonely  hours  of  thoughtful  watchfulness. 

T^Hiile  on  the  bosom  of  t£e  tranquil  deep, 

As  musing,  I  my  weary  vigils  keep ; 

And  in  sweet  contemplation,  snatch  of  bliss 

The  transient  cup,  which  fond  remembrance  pours 

Into  tihie  "  lap  "  of  Fancy  as  she  throws 

(To  heal  my  griefs  and  soothe  overwhelming  woes) 

bright  retrospects  of  by-past  happier  hours. 

Of  evanescent  days  of  blissful  youth, 

When  opening  life  proved  an  Ulusive  truth. 


SONNET  II. 

Composed  same  time. 

'Tis  sweet  to  indulge  in  meditative  themes. 
As  on  the  ocean's  tranquil  bosom  riding ; 
While  o'er  the  waves,  the  bright  moonbeams  are  gliding. 
As  abe,  the  inspirer  of  thoie  xapluied.  to^ixcka, 
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Hiffh  in  her  midnight  noon  of  glory,  gleaming 
Refulgent  radiance  through  the  deep  ahTSs 
Of  dark  blue  space,  so  clear,  so  limitless ; 
Her  lustre  mUd,  ine£Eable,  beseeming 
A  lamp  unfading,  himg  in  nature's  hall. 
Whose  genial  influence  aids  the  inspirations. 
And  g^tly  soothes  the  unwearied  lucubrations 
Of  those  who  hear,  with  ecstacy,  the  call 
Of  poesy,  when  she,  indulgent,  pours 
Her  mild  effusions  on  his  musing  hours. 


INVOCATION  TO  POESY. 

Wtdn^iday  morning,  August  8M,  off  the  west  end  of  Cuba  ;  home- 
ward hound,  JDuring  my  midwaieh  I  assimilated  some  vague 
ideas,  which  I  have  converted  into  rhyme. 

Cknne  Spirit  of  Poesy,  come  to  me, 

I  haye  waited  long  and  sad  for  thee ; 

I  hailed  the  approach  of  the  silent  hour, 

When  the  moon  looks  down  from  her  midnight  bower, 

When  the  smooth  flowing  of  rippling  waves, 

Her  glorious  track  refulgent  laves ; 

When  ocean,  'lumed  in  radiance  bright, 

Puts  on  thy  livery.  Queen  of  night. 

When  thy  pensive  lustre,  soft,  serene. 

Throws  a  witching  influence  o'er  the  scene. 

Then  looked  I  thy  coming,  capricious  maid. 

Fair  Poesy,  long  for  thee  I  stud. 

Gloomy  and  sad  have  my  vigils  been, 

Without  thy  smile,  on  the  midnight  scene. 

O,  therefore,  why  dost  thou  now  refuse 

Thy  genial  aid  to  my  midnight  muso  ? 

For  long  did  I  court  thee,  my  heart  did  hover, 

^^th  aU  the  desire  of  an  ardent  lover. 

Around  thee,  fair  maid,  yet  thou  did'st  not  deign 

To  gfrant  me  a  soul  enlivening  strain. 

O,  why  would'st  thou  now  my  pleasures  tame. 

Have  I  ever  sullied  thy  purest  name  ? 

When  thou  didst  deign  to  inspire  my  lays, 

i^ou  biowest  then  that  no  venal  praise 

The  strings  of  my  rude  harp  did  prolong 

To  yield  to  vice,  not  virtue,  the  song. 

For  never  have  I,  amce  thy  heavenly  ftre 

First  kindled  the  tones  of  my  sea-"boni\yte, 
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Since  thy  genius  o'er  me  hovered  her  wings, 

And  nature  taught  me  to  sweep  those  strings, 

Have  I,  to  a  base  or  ignoble  theme, 

Ever  pandered  the  gift  thou  didst  gracious  deem 

On  me,  untaught  by  science's  glow. 

The  meed  of  minstrelsy  to  bestow. 

•  «  «  •  « 

Then  come  to  me,  on  the  moonbeam  riding, 
Come  o'er  the  billows  of  ocean  gliding. 
Come  on  the  breath  of  the  murmuring  breeze, 
Come'^o'er  the  tranquil  rippling  seas. 
Come  with  the  scented  fragrance  grafted, 
CcHne  with  the  odours  from  Cuba  wafted. 
Come  to  the  spot,  where  lonesome  and  dark. 
O'er  the  waves  gliding,  our  beauteous  barque        • 
Spreads,  to  the  perfume  of  the  Occidente  gades. 
To  the  moonbeams  caress,  her  snowy  white  sails. 
There  on  the  lonely  deck,  solitary  pacing. 
And  waiting  thy  advent ;  while  thoughts  tracing 
The  limitless  barriers  of  azure  that  bound  hum. 
The  glorious  glittering  of  orbs  that  surround  him. 
The  harmony  sweet  of  the  heavenly  spheres, 
The  aerial  music  that  floats  on  his  ears. 
The  soft  flowing  zephyrs'  murmuring  tone. 
In  feelings  symphonious,  accord  with  his  own. 
O  then,  gentle  roesy,  come  descend, 
Thy  breathings  sweet  with  my  musings  blend, 
O  chase  from  my  breast  all  passions  rude, 
Let  contemplative  solitude. 
With  melancholy,  maid  of  pensive  mien. 
And  memory  bright,  bring  up  thy  train ; 
While  keen-eyed  fancy  bright  displays 
The  scenery  fair  of  earlier  days. 
Kow,  then,  do  thou,  such  strains  inspire. 
As  is  best  beseeming  my  votive  lyre, 
Stir  up  the  spark  that  is  smouldering  low, 
And  brighten  the  flame  with  thy  kindly  glow ; 
In  ecstacies  pour  thy  spirit  along,     ' 
While  I  sweep  my  chords  to  a  favourite  song. 
To  a  theme  that  ever  my  bosom  cheers. 
To  a  rough  rude  lay  of  other  years. 
To  scenes  of  puerile  days  and  mirth, 
The  sweetest,  the  purest,  e'er  tasted  on  earth ; 
Now  memory's  remembrances  enliven  my  soul. 
To  fancy's  wild  rovings  I  yield  all  control, 
While  Poesy  pours  forth  her  torrent  of  song, 
JSnraptured,  my  mnae  the  ^wtI'Sl  ecXio^a  prolong. 

IFinished  this  last  part,  Thursday  ^tK,  ^  p.m.'X 
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HOW  SWEET  IS  THE  MEMORY  OP  DAYS  BY-GONE. 

Fridof^  forenoon,  Auguit  lOM. 

How  sweet  is  the  memory  of  days  by-gone, 

How  dear  is  remembrance  of  yoii&, 
How  pleasant  to  life  is  the  thrilling  tone. 

As  reflection  sighs,  when  she  thinks  ni)on, 
The  scenes  of  g^eless  truth. 

ly  ffrieving  and  sad,  from  the  present  turn, 

I  shrink  from  the  scenes  before  me  \ 
For  life's  disappointments  keenly  I  mourn. 

And  my  h&Sixt  for  those  pleasures  inly  bum 
That  time  can  ne'er  restore  me. 

The  affection,  so  warm,  of  youthful  love. 

And  friendship,  unbiassed  and  true. 
With  all  those  finer  feelings  which  move 

ThQ  passions  of  youth,  when  they  ardent  prove 
Attachments,  faithful  and  new. 

When  the  mind,  untainted  by  vice,  was  pure. 

And  the  feelings  unstained  did  flow ; 
E'er  that  sordid  gain,  spread  her  selfish  lure. 

Or  the  baser  passions  of  age  mature, 

The  youthful  breast  did  know. 

Ah !  bright  were  the  pleasures  childhood  felt. 

But  transient  and  brief  were  they ; 
As  morning  clouds,  by  the  sunbeams'  gilt. 

May  gladden  awhile ;  but,  ah !  soon  melt 
'Neath  noontide's  scorching  ray. 

Dissolved  thus  fast,  'neath  the  glow  of  time, 

Are  the  pleasures  life  has  known ; 
For  those  sounds  familiar,  whose  dear  loved  chime, 

And  those  pleasing  scenes  of  youthful  prime. 
Are  duller  and  sadder  grown. 

Though  withered  and  past  is  the  youthful  scene 

That  life's  early  mom  did  cheer ; 
Though  dark  clouds  of  sorrow  may  hover  between, 

Yet  in  memory's  waste,  as  a  flowery  green, 
The  past  shall  ever  appear. 


^  "L 
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THE  FLEET  OF  GOD  UNDER  WEIGH. 

Composed  Sunday,  Auguit  \2th. 

Gome,  Bhipmate)  come,  while  I  tell  to  thee, 

Of  the  glorious  news  abroad ; 
How  a  mighty  fleet  is  preparing  for  sea, 
O,  then,  XDUEike  haste,  come  emlxark  with  me, 

Let  us  join  the  fleet  ol  God. 
All  His  ships  are  rigged,  are  armed,  are  stored 

For  to  meet  the  enemy ; 
Though  an  ample  crew  are  now  on  board,  • 
Tet  they'll  welcome  such  as  thee. 

O  then,  sailor,  turn !  no  more  delay, 

Or  urge  in  life's  erring  road ; 
O  then  let  us  join  it  while  we  may. 
For  see,  the  fleet  now  is  underweigh— 

The  glorious  fleet  of  God. 
The  wages  He  grants  are  the  greatest  and  best 

For  seryice  and  duty  given ; 
For  you,  when  life's  over,  there's  endless  rest, 
And  a  glorious  crown  in  heaven. 

And  Christ  is  our  Captain,  to  us  allied 
By  His  love  and  by  his  blood ; 
His  Spirit  is  our  pUot,  proved  and  tried, 
Who,  unerring,  will  ^om  danger  guide 

The  glorious  fleet  of  God. 
For  many  the  dangers  that  round  us  lie. 
In  the  course  through  which  we  steer. 
There's  the  surf  o'er  that  iron  reef  breaks  high. 
And  a  treacherous  quicksand  here. 

But  our  Captain  is  brave,  and  our  Pilot  is  wise, 

For  Jesus  before  hath  trod 
The  stormy  paths  that  before  us  lie, 
And  through  His  grace,  we  all  dangers  defy 
•  To  molest  the  fleet  of  God. 

Temptations  hard  may  our  barques  assail, 

And  tempests  of  sin  oppress, 
Yet  Satan  against  us  can  ne'er  prevail, 
Thou  he  sore  may  our  souls  distress. 

For  the  "  promise  is  given,"  most  sacred  and  sure, 

"Kiat  the  tempest  shall  be  outrode ; 
And  if  we  to  the  end,  like  true  seamen  endure, 
We  shall  enter  the  haven,  and  anchor  secure. 
With  the  gloTio\xa  ^fte\.  oi  C^q^. 
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For  our  **  Owner  Great "  did  His  fleet  insure 

(And  His  word  has  never  failed) ; 
Wiiile  Jesus,  to  make  the  bond  secure, 

With  His  blood  the  oontraot  sealed. 

Heaven  is  the  haven  we  have  in  view, 

'Tis  a  blissful,  calm  abode, 
Come,  then,  seamen,  come !  oome,  landsmen,  too, 
Gome  let  us  join  in  the  ransomed'  crew 

Of  the  glorious  fleet  of  Gk>d. 
.Wafted  on  by  grace,  a  &vouring  wind, 

A  gale  both  large  and  free ; 
Soon  the  i^ores  of  sin  we  leave  behind. 
And  sorrow  on  our  lee. 

Let  us  overboard  throw  this  cargo  of  sin, 

A^eavY,  deadening  load ; 
And  take  the  ballast  of  mercy  in, 
80  tuter  sail,  and  sooner  win, 

The  haven  of  our  G^. 
With  flving  colours,  and  streamers  gay, 

We'll  enter  the  port  of  peace, 
While  bands  redeemed  shall  the  anthem  play, — 
"  We're  saved  by  Gh)d's  free  grace !  ** 

[Thi8  foregoing p%$ee  I  wrote  doum  in  two  hours  without  any 

premeditation.'] 


THERE  ARE  MOMENTS  OP  BLISS. 
Composed  August  lith,   TStesday  tfloming  watch. 

There  are  moments  of  bliss  to  mortals  given, 

Nor  of  sordid  sensual  mirth. 
But  a  rapturous,  sweet,  foretaste  of  heaven. 

To  wean  their  souls  from  earth. 

There  are  moments  of  peace,  when  a  heavenly  calm 

Pervades  the  musing  soul. 
When  a  seeret,  pure,  ecstatic  charm, 

All  earth-bom  cares  control. 

There  are  moments  of  joy,  when  the  spirit  glows 

With  feelings  pure  ana  holy ; 
When  a  heaven-Som  pleasure  o'er  tlid  Be'nftQ&  ^crnm. 

That  the  mind  enraptures  whioUy. 
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Those  moments,  that  heaven  deigns  to  impart, 

Of  exquisite  deUght, 
Alone  are  felt  by  the  yirtuous  heart, 

With  a  conscionsness  of  right. 

For  'tis  not  the  hreast,  whioh  the  trivial  oare 

Or  crosses  of  life  annoy ; 
Nor  the  grovelling  earth-worm  is  it  who  shares 

Those  transient  gleams  of  joy. 

But  *tis  in  the  himible,  heaven-bom,  mind 

That  thrills  with  joj  like  this ; 
Where  feelings  eelestial  glow,  undefined, 

A  foretaste  of  endless  bless. 


A  SAVIOUR'S  LOVE. 

Verses  writtm  on  Wedtuiday  and  Sunday,  August  15  &  19. 

Though  unpolished  and  rude  thou  art,  my  lyre. 
Though  no  notes  symphonious  thy  chords  inspire, 

Tet  thy  strings  I'll  move, 

To  the  tune  of  love, 
While  softly  I  sweep  the  soimding  wire. 

Then  awake,  my  sea-bom  harp,  awake  ! 
I'll  strike  thy  chords  for  Jesus'  sake ; 

I'll  attune  my  lays 

To  the  Saviour's  praise — 
Then  come,  a  soft  sweet  warbling  make. 

Let  a  high-bom  theme  thy  anthem  swell. 
In  songs  celestial,  the  mercy  tell 

Of  Him  who  died, 

And  was  crucified. 
To  redeem  our  souls  from  the  pains  of  hell. 

Sing,  in  highest  strains,  of  a  Saviour's  love. 
How  He  Icot  the  shining  realms  above, 

And  incarnate  became. 

That,  in  mortal  frame, 
He  might  aU  our  sorrows  and  anguish  prove. 

*Twas  pity  divine,  brought  the  Saviour  down. 
From  niB  throne  on  high,  from  £Qs  glorious  crown, 

By  love  was  Ho  "boms, 

To  endure  the  Bftom*, 
-And  for  angel' B  smileB  a  moitel'afeoi^ii. 
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Bejected,  dospised,  held  in  contempt  and  scorn ; 
By  80XX0W  and  grief  was  His  bosom  torn ; 

And  with  woes  oppressed, 

Was  His  peacefdl  breast ; 
And  for  sins  not  His  own  did  the  Saviour  mourn. 

For  pangs  more  than  mortal  did  Jesus  share, 
More  thui  human  anguish  His  breast  did  tear, 

When  forsook  by  His  Gh>d ; 

He  groaned  'neath  the  load 
Of  human  guilt,  and  misery  severe. 

There  was  none  but  the  God,  could  those  sufierings 
But  tiie  Lord  of  Glory,  who  died  to  save ;  [orave ; 

While  in  mortal  stead, 

He  mixed  with  the  dead, 
And  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death  in  the  grave. 

But  the  powers  of  sin  and  hell  were  vain, 

With  death's  galling  fetters  our  Saviour  to  chain ; 

But  with  power  He  arose. 

And  o'er  our  hellish  foes, 
Bid  a  most  triumphant  victory  gain  ! 

Now  ascended  on  high,  at  God's  right  hand. 
In  His  power  and  His  glory,  our  Saviour  doth  stand! 
And  for  us  intercedes. 
While  His  Sj[)irit  pleads 
t         The  power  of  His  sin-dissolving  band. 

O  Christ,  may  Thy  love  awake  through  my  soul 
A  glow,  that  shall  earthly  affections  control ! 

May  my  harp  tune  its  lays. 

To  Thy  glon«us  praise. 
And  re-echo  Thy  love  while  eternity  roll. 

[Thete  foregoing  effimons  of  my  muse  cost  me  more  time  and 
study  than  most  of  my  compositions  ;  and  yet  they  are  not  at  all 
well  done,  for  my  powers  are  very  limited  for  any  theme  sublimSt 
9ueh  as  a  Saviour* s  praise  ought  to  awaken  in  the  breast  of  those 
r^deemtd  by  Sis  blood."] 
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UNPREMEDITATED  EFFUSIONS  OF  MY  SEA-BORN 

LTRE. 
Composed  on  Mwdayy  August  20U,  in  LaU  30®  JV.,  Long.  78o  W 

I  celebrate  not,  Gastalia's  fount, 

Nor  Helicon's  flowing  rills, 
Nor  doth  on  the  winged  Fegasns  mount 

The  famed  Parnassian  hills. 


.»» 


I  boast  no  mythological  lore, 

I  invoke  no  "  sacred  nine ;' 
No  aid  can  I  claim  from  Science's  store, 

To  embellish  my  mystic  line. 

For  it  neyer  was  mine  tho  sweets  to  prove, 
Pure  flowing  from  learning's  stream ; 

To  roam  through  the  academic  g^ove. 
Or  bask  'neath  fortune's  beam. 

But  untutored  and  wild  is  my  sea-bom  lyre. 

Unpolished  its  warblings  flow ; 
For  nature  herself,  deigned  first  to  inspire 

Fair  poesy's  kindling  glow. 

These  vtraes  were  composed  and  written  between  10  ^  12  o'clock 
forenoon,  being  my  watch  below. 


'Twas  on  ocean  once,  when  musing  wild. 
My  thoughts  roamed  unsuppress'd. 

When  Solitude  came — that  anchorite  mild — 
To  cheer  my  lonely  breast. 

With  him,  as  companion,  a  virgin  came — 

'Twas  the  goddfsss  Poesy — 
She  breathed  through  my  soul  the  ethereal  flame 

Of  rapturous  ecstecy. 

She  taught  me  to  sweep  my  oceaii  lyre. 

In  strains  untutored  and  rude ; 
Her  whisperings  sweet,  did  in  me  inspire 

Affection  for  Solitude. 

I  hail'd  the  **  old  man,"  and  claimed,  as  a  friend. 

The  sage  of  years  and  care ; 
While  Poesy  promised  on  us  to  attend, 

And  in  all  our  Borrows  fihaxQ. 
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And  oft  in  our  lone  communings  sweet, 

To  make  my  companions  three, 
A bright-eyedmaid^ — ^with  bliss  replete — 

Steps  in,  fair  Memoiy. 

With  this  trio  fair,  more  bliss  IVe  fovnd, 
f    More  pure  celestial  mirth. 
Than  honour  or  wealth,  or  the  gaudy  round 
Of  pleasure,  can  grant  on  earth. 

'Tis  not  alone  on  my  lonely  hours 

Their  presence  deigns  to  smile  ; 
Or  that  in  quiet  contemplation's  bowers 

They  dwell  with  me  awhile. 

But  midst  the  turmoil  and  throng  of  life, 

When  active  scenes  engage. 
They  soften  the  cares  and  soothe  the  strife. 

And  quell  excitement's  rage. 

Tea,  often  hath  the  Muse  my  feelings  engaged. 
When  high  in  the  masthead  swung ;  [waged, 

When  round  me  the  tempest's  dire  combat  have 
O'er  gulfs  of  the  ocean  hung. 

In  that  moment  of  awe,  when  nature  sublime, 

Terrific  in  grandeur  soars. 
When  to  the  hoarse  tempests  thundering  chime, 

The  echoing  ocean  roars. 

When  fierce  flashed  the  levin,  athwart  the  dark  sky ; 

When,  detoning,  the  thunder  rolled ; 
Then  feelings  more  pure,  unembodied  and  high. 

All  low-bom  dreadings  controlled. 

Then  glowed  my  soul,  with  ecstatic  delight, 

To  enjoy  the  awful  scene ; 
While  fancy  would  wiz^  her  rapturous  flight, 

And  soar  to  those  regions  serene. 

Those  regions  that  still  in  memory  waste. 

As  a  flowery  green  appears, 
With  feeUngs  long  chtrished,  superbly  dressed* 

The  past  still  the  present  cheers. 
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SONNET  ON  WOMAN. 

Composed  Friday,  August  ^th,  in  ZaL  Z^^  N.,  Long.  77^  f^- 

I  love  in  woman,  the  dark  pensive  eye, — 
So  soothing  sweet,  so  soft,  yet  melancholy, — 
Whose  pk^d  smile  sheds  reelings  pure  and  holy, 
With  Tirtne,  love,  and  beanty,  beaming  high. 
According  with  the  heart-felt  fond  replv — 
As  tender  feelings,  pure  and  nnconfined, 
Thrill  tiirongh  her  bosom,  sorrowing,  yet  resigned — 
Which  yiel(u,  responsive,  the  deep  heaving  sigh. 
As  warm  affection  for  her  absent  lover, 
Glows  in  her  foithful  bosom  nnsnppress'd ; 
While  anxious  thoughts  distract  her  ardent  breast — 
Thoughts,  deep  and  sad,  that  round  remembrance  hover — 
As  she  recalls  the  joyous  days  long  past. 
Which,  spent  with  him  she  loved,  fied,  ah,  too  brief  and 
fast! 


THE  THBEE  SISTERS. 
Wrote  Saturday  afternoon,  August  26th. 

There  is  Margaret,  Martha,  and  Fanny, 

Three  sisters  surpassingly  fair, 
Search  London,  you  scaree  will  find  any 

That  can  witii  this  trio  compare. 

They  are  each  so  handsome  and  charming, 
So  bright  is  the  glance  of  each  eye, 

Where  youth,  love,  and  beauty,  is  arming 
Their  features ;  with  health  beaming  £agh. 

There's  Margaret,  whose  charms  so  enhancing. 
So  beauteous,  the  heart  doth  beguile ; 

In  her  eyes  fond  affection  is  glancing, 
And  love  dwells  entranced  in  her  smile. 

And  there's  Fanny,  still  blooms  in  her  teens, 

A  maiden  so  sylph-like  and  tail ; 
Good  humoured  and  gay,  and  so  pleasing  serene. 

That  her  smile  wins  affection  n'om  all. 

But  there's  charming  Martha,  whose  pensive  eye 

Beams  mild  with  virtue's  radiance  bright. 
Her  attractions  others  as  fax  outvie, 
Ab  Luna  her  compeers  oi  mgbt. 
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Her  form  so  slender,  so  fair,  and  neat, 
As  if  stamped  in  perfection's  mould ! 

With  attractions  graced,  and  charms  replete. 
Of  beauty  her  features  enfold. 

Her  pensiye  eye,  'neath  her  fine  arched  brow, 

Oi  tenderest  feelings  speak ; 
While  of  virtuous  love,  tne  kindling  glow 

Deep  reddens  her  taintless  cheek. 

I  have  loved  to  trace  the  varving  glow 

Of  the  passions  rise  and  fail, 
And  I  joyed  to  see  the  affections  flow, 

Far  paramount  to  them  all. 

I  have  loved  to  trace  on  the  mantling  cheek, 

Those  kindling  emotions  rise, 
Those  tender  feelings  of  love  so  meek. 

Dart  forth  from  her  dark-blue  eyes, 

For  fond  is  the  glance,  so  placid  and  mild, 

Is  the  smile  of  earliest  love. 
Those  youthful  endearments,  that  first  begniiled. 

Our  embyro  feelings  move. 

For  the  'witching  glance  of  a  dark  black  eye, 

The  smile  serene  and  calm. 
The  breast  thrilling  hi^h,  with  a  pensive  sigh, 

Hath  a  secret,  soothmg  balm. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT  AT  SEA,  O. 

'Tls  Saturday  night  at  sea,  0, 
'Tis  Saturday  night  with  me,  O, 
But  ab !  the  prospect  cheering, 
Those  scenes,  fond  and  endearing, 

No  family  board 

Its  jbys  afford. 
With  friends  around  compeering. 

Bat  here,  far,  far,  I  roam,  O, 
An  exUe  from  my  home,  0, 
Through  life,  a  friendless  stranger. 
From  clime  to  clime,  a  ranger ; 
Fore-doomed  by  fate, 
To  endure  each  statQ) 
As  fortune  loves  to  diangQ^iex. 
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When  actiTe  scenes  of  life,  0, 
Bring  sorrow,  care,  and  strife,  0, 
Then  memory  loves  to  wander. 
And  o'er  those  scenes  meander. 

Of  social  mirth ; 

The  domestic  hearth 
Becomes  by  absence  stronger. 

Now  on  the  lonely  deep,  0, 
My  lonely  watch  I  keep,  0 ; 
Dark  heavens  are  o'er  me  scowling, 
Hoarse  tempests  are  roimd  me  howling. 

The  angry  waves 

Bee^nsive  rave, 
Vindictive  ocean's  growling. 

The  night  is  dark  and  dreary,  0, 
My  thoughts  are  most  imcheery,  0 ; 
'^\niile  memory  bright  is  pouring,  ^ 
And  fancy's  mght  IS  soaring 

Or  ocean's  foam, 

And,  of  my  home, 
Paimliaiaoagh6  restoring. 

But  fond  remembrance  bright,  0, 
Affords  but  small  delight,  0, 
To  conquer  care's  intrusion, 
To  keen  regret's  exclusion  ; 

To  realize 

Those  joys  I  prize. 
Is  but  a  vain  delusion. 

For  no  familiar  faces,  O, 
My  wearv  vigils  graces,  0, 
No  friends  of  youth  surround  me. 
But  feelings  warp'd  around  me. 

Of  cherished  love 

My  spirits  move, 
While  ties  of  friendship  bound  me. 

Perchance  the  time  may  come,  O, 
When  I,  once  more,  at  home,  0, 
With  Mends  and  kindred  meetiiig. 
While  each  my  welcome  greeting, 

Those  joys  shall  prove 

Of  cherished  love, 
Not  cherish  thus  regretting. 
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THE  HOME  EETUENING  MABINER. 
Clompoi^d  Augutt  dltt. 

How  dear  to  the  mariner,  when  homewards  returning, 

Are  anticipations  of  pleasures  to  come ; 
Are  those  scenes  on  which  ever  his  memory  was  yearning, 

While  he  through  a  fax  foreign  country  did  roam. 

From  the  climes  of  the  sun,  o'er  the  Atlantic's  wide  ocean, 
While  his  barque  rushes  on  o'er  the  dark  rolling  main, 

How  his  hosom  throbs  high  with  contending  emotions. 
With  feelings,  alternate,  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

He  hopes,  ah !  how  fondly,  his  ]^ents  are  left  him. 
Whose  smiles  and  embraces  his  welcome  may  greet ; 

Tet  he  sighs,  as  he  thinks,  that  fell  death  may  have  reft  him 
Of  friends,  for  whose  Ioto  his  bosom  did  beat. 

Now,  elated  by  hope ;  now,  the  various  surmises 
Of  long-cherished  feelings,  despondency  swells ; 

Now,  through  his  fond  heart,  the  bright  vision  arises 
Of  scenes,  on  which  memory  caressmgly  dwells. 

The  home  of  his  fathers,  his  cot  by  the  wild  wood, 

Where,  as  a  wild  sapling,  his  infancy  grew ; 
Those  scenes,  ever  sacred,  to  memory  and  childhood. 

Those  haunts  of  endearments,  his  babyhood  knew. 

The  bleak  towering  mountains,  the  dark  rolling  river, 
O'er  whose  sportive  billows  he  buoyant  did  swim ; 

The  wide  spreading  muirs  of  the  red  blooming  heather. 
The  green  fertile  plains,  are  all  hallowed  to  him. 

The  bright  sunny  braes,  and  the  shade-covered  valleys, 
Are  spots  still  endeared  by  affection  and  truth,        [sallies. 

Where  he  shared  those  gay  pleasures,  of  childhood's  wild 
With  schoolmates— those  dear  loved  companions  of  youth. 

The  vision  is  brightening,  now  fancy's  pourtraying 

Those  faces  familiar,  once  cheerful,  serene ; 
With  brothers  and  sisters,  beloved,  he  is  straying. 

And  roams  with  delight  o'er  each  infantile  scene. 

And  ah !  there  is  one,  whose  fond  smile  is  enhancing. 
Those  walks,  where  remembrance  delighteth  to  xq^^<» 

'Tis  the  maid  of  liifl  youth,  with  wl[ioia  mfismox^  Sa  \£^3as^ssai%> 
O^er  bowers,  ever  hallowed  "by  eax\ioBt\o've. 
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While  fond  recollections  his  bosom  axe  warming, 
To  anticipations,  hope  lends  eager  wings, 

While  direiul  suspense,  his  bright  prospects  alarming. 
And  o'er  them  a  shade  of  despondency  flings. 


THE  SEA  CAPTAIN ;  A  SATIEICAL  POEM. 

Composed,  at  intervals,  between  September  \st  and  ^th. 

Come,  Powers  of  Satire,  come — a  jaundiced  throng. 

Smile  on  my  muse,  and  inspire  my  song ; 

Let  scornful  contempt,  and  splenetic  hate, 

With  bitter  irony  my  muse  mlate. 

Yet  not  remorseless  hate,  nor  cuikering  tooth 

Of  envious  malice,  shall  usurp  the  truth ; 

For  truth  shall  ever  on  my  musings  gleam. 

Should  satire,  love,  or  friendship  be  my  theme. 

Yet  contempt  just,  my  breast  shall  ever  steel 

Against  respect,  where  no  respect  I  feel ; 

While  haughty  power,  and  domineering  rage 

Of  shallow  fools,  my  muse  shall  now  engage. 

To  paint  such  foole,  as  wise  themselves  would  deem, 

A  proud  Sea  Captain,  I  now  make  my  theme. 

See  where  Tyrannus  struts  the  quarter  deck, 
Purse-proud  and  vain,  impatient  is  of  check ; 
And  as  if  frowns,  could  free-bom  souls  subdue. 
With  scornful  looks,  brow-beats  his  harassed  crew. 
By  baffling,  adverse  winds,  long  toss'd  about, 
A  voyage  protracted,  and  a  tedious  route. 
Imbues  with  gall,  a  heart,  by  nature  sour. 
And  makes,  more  gloomily,  his  dark  brows  lour. 
Now  grumbling  seamen  dread  his  frequent  lash, 
Nor  dare  their  murmurs  with  his  feelings  clash : 
No  blood-extorting  lash,  is  theirs  to  dread. 
No  cat  high-hovering  o'er  a  boatswain's  head :  — 
Thanks  to  our  legislators,  learned  and  sage. 
Thus  fex,  their  laws,  restrain  a  tyrant's  rage. 
But  still  how  impotent  and  inefficient. 
And  in  how  many  instances  deficient, 
Our  marine  jurisprudence  is  to  check 
The  wanton  tyranny  of  the  quarter-deck  ? 
For  though,  we  sage  and  just  may  deem  our  laws. 
Yet  many  a  partial  and  injurious  clause 
In  them  exists,  to  swell  the  power  and  pride 
Of  that  self-demigod,  who  doth  preside 
In  legal  despotic  authority. 
In  all  thy  ample  scope— subordinatioTi, 
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Vain  of  his  own  superiority, 

And  proud  of  flatterers'  servile  adulation, 

Wielding  severe,  o'er  his  devoted  band. 

The  iron  rod ;  imperious  to  command, 

Should  any,  iiien,  his  mandate  dare  gainsay. 

Or  his  irrational  orders  disobey. 

While  he,  to  please  his  morose,  peevish  mood, 

To  ease  a  heart,  with  bitterest  gall  imbued, 

Gtives  to  his  seamen  all  he  can  of  trouble. 

Takes  from  their  time,  and  makes  their  labour  doable ; 

And  goads  them  on,  with  undeserved  invectives. 

Joins  harsh  reproach,  with  bitterest  expletives. 

Vents  dlsappomtment's  spleen,  in  harsh  reviling. 

On  men  fatigued  with  useless,  ceaseless  toiling. 

Perchance,  then,  one,  more  daring  than  the  rest. 

Breathes  forth  the  injured  feelings  of  his  breast. 

Asserts  his  rights,  and  spurns  the  servile  soul. 

Who  mean,  would  thus  bend  'neath  his  base  control. 

On  him,  who  thus  adventurous  dares  reply, 

Tyrannus  bends  his  angry  scowling  eye ; 

**  And  dare  you  thus  my  sovereign  power  defy, 

Or  your  subordinate  duty  here  deny ;  ^ 

Treat  with  contempt,  my  orders  issued  forth. 

And  make  my  rules  your  sport — my  words  your  mirth  P 

No,  by  heavens !  I  sw^arit  shall  not  be. 

Here,  Mr.  Such-an-One — the  chief  mate's  called— 

Mark  how  this  fellow  has  himself  enthralled 

By  disobeying  orders.    You  shall  log  him  ; 

And  in  future,  henceforth,  you  shall  joy  him 

With  extra  work,  and  dirty  jobs  of  humbug : 

And,  to  crown  all,  though  heretofore  he  some  grog, 

With  others,  was  allowed,  yet,  mind,  from  hence. 

He  gets  no  more.    I'll  mar  his  bold  pretence 

Of  arrogating  to  himseK  more  brave 

Or  liberal  feelings  than  his  fellow  slave. 

Shall  he,  a  sailor,  thus  arraign  my  will, 

Or,  with  presumptuous  arrogance,  instill 

Into  the  minds  of  others,  disrepute 

Of  my  commands,  or  dare  the  same  dispute  ? 

No !  fixed  as  fate,  my  words  shall  be  obeyed, 

And  woe  to  him  by  whom  they  are  inveighed." 

Thus  saying,  with  a  harsh,  blasphemous  growl 

Of  muttered  curses ;  while  beneath  the  scowl 

Of  his  f orboding  brow,  the  inveterate  glance, 

Of  anger  roused,  from  those  red  orbs  (ud  dance, — 

That  erst  inflamed  by  brandy's  potent  cvr^, 

But  much  more,  now  his  paBsioiia'bQiXi^M'^) — 
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Gleamed  forth-the  inyidious  ferment  of  his  mind. 
Where  insult)  rage,  and  jealousy,  combined, 
With  wounded  pride,  soft  reason's  voice  to  check ; 
Wldle  he,  enraged,  tiayersed  the  quarter-deck. 

The  sailors  trembled  at  the  threateniog  storm  ; 

Beheld  with  fear,  the  wrath  of  pride  deform 

Tyrannus'  features,  as  the  gathering  clouds. 

The  thunderstorm,  within  tiieir  gloom  enshrouds: 

They  sought  out  shelter  from  his  frown  of  hate ; 

While  he,  his  bosom's  ire,  insatiate, 

Fours  his  abuse,  in  torrents,  on  his  mate. 

Not  sparing  of  inyectives,  gross  and  rude. 

He  dubbed  him  everything — but  great  or  good ; 

Fault-finding,  now  with  one  thing  and  and  another. 

On  by-past  mfles,  making  such  a  bother, 

That  Palinurus  (so  the  mate  we  name) 

Excited  thus,  scarce  pould  his  passions  tame. 

No  wonder,  either,  anger  should  inflame 

TTia  throbbing  breast,  for  there  his  feelings  strove, 

With  contrast  strong,  which  should  the  mastery  prove 

Bage  to  subdue,  his  passion  to  restrain. 

And  silent  contempt,  the  ascendant  gain ; 

Calmly  to  bear  the  unmerited  abuse, 

And  unjust  aspersions,  Tyrannus  did  use ; 

Hear  him  malign  his  dearest,  honest  fame, 

With  undeserved  calumny  brand  his  name ; 

While  conscious  rectitude,  within  replied. 

Such  slanderous  falsehoods  are  by  me  denied. 

Palinurus,  never  of  a  passive  spirit. 

When  stigmatised  witn  faults  he  did  not  merit, 

To  Tyrannus'  false  slander,  base  and  vile, 

Made  answer  thus — ^his  passions  roused  the  while. 

"  Hold,  sir ;  no  more !  these  epithets  of  thine 

Are  undeserved,  by  any  deeds  of  mine ; 

They're  false  and  base,  a  mean  made  subterfuge. 

From  whence,  jom  think,  your  anger  safe  may  budge. 

But  hear  me,  sir ;  restrain  that  rapid  stream 

Of  contumely,  nor  vilely  thus  blaspheme ; 

For  this  same  vice,  the  meanest,  you  despise, 

'Tis  rude  and  vulgar,  even  in  a  seaman's  eyes. 

But  mind,  Sir ;  I,  no  servUe  minion  fawn. 
No  flattering  parasite,  your  favours  crave ; 
I  hear,  with  secret  scorn,  you  curse  and  bawn, 

I  list  with  contempt  to  your  frantic  rave, 

Meeponded  hy  the  sympathwng  wave, 
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Whose  ho"wl  late  dinned  my  ears,  but  with  the  wind, 
Have  onwards  swept — nor  answer  echo  gave, 
But,  what  before  was  impressed  on  my  mind, 
A  mean  contempt  of  you  is  only  left  behind." 

Tyrannus  heard ;  while  rage,  his  lips  compressed. 
This  sharp  retort  deep  rankled  in  his  breast ; 
Ho  thundered  out,  in  most  imperious  strain, 
"  Down  to  your  cabin,  sir,  and  Uiere  remain : 
Ko  more,  as  chief  mate,  here  you  duty  do, 
I'U  take  the  ship  home,  without  aid  of  you. 
Tou  hold  me  in  contempt !  Does  it  beseem 
To  you,  that  I  am  thus  ignobly  mean ; 
Dost  thou  think  I  will  passive  hear  you  rail, 
Your  acrimonious  words  my  ears  assail  ?'* 

«  No  galling  language,  that  your  heart  may  grieve. 
No  hursh  revilings,  cuiould  you  e'r  receive 
From  me,"  said  Falinurus,  **  did  you  not. 
By  behaviour  and  conduct,  merit  it. 
Think  you,  my  heart,  unfeeling,  can  sustain 
Tour  cold  contempt,  or  your  unjust  disdain  ? 
I  ne'er  have,  wittingly,  from  my  duty  swerved. 
But  you  in  conscious  faithfulness  have  served ; 
My  soul,  indignant,  apums  such  conduct  thus, 
Kor  calmly  stoops  *neath  slandrous,  false  abuse." 

Here  ended  words.    In  gloomy  sulkiness. 
Each  took  his  different  way.    To  brood  on  this 
Tyrannus  went  below.    Palinurus  kept 
His  watch  on  deck,  while  no  mild  feeungs  swept 
TTia  purturbed  breast ;  indignant  at  the  scorn 
That  must,  in  quiet,  a  longer  spaco  be  borne. 

Now  view  Tyrannus,  in  his  milder  mood. 
He  looks,  he  breathes,  all  that  is  kind  and  good ; 
But  'tis  a  treacherous  calm,  that  lulls  to  rest, 
The  storm  that  broods  in  a  malignant  breast. 

The  Sabbath  comes,  o'er  ocean  quiet  and  mild, 
All  baser  thoughts,  a  holier  calm  begged. 
'Tis  now  four  bells,  beneath  the  awning's  shade, 
On  sand-scoured  quarter-deck,  rough  seats  are  laid ; 
On  capstan  head,  the  Union  Jack  is  spread, 
And  there,  in  order  due,  the  Bibles  are  arrayed. 
The  order  comes,  *'  Muster  all  hands  to  pTa^^i,^' 
While,  smart  and  dean,  the  seamen,  ait  x«pa.\T  *, 
And  round  the  capstan,  in  assemblage  tihexe. 
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Each  one  a  prayer  book^  or  a  Bible  gets, 
And  there  in  reverential  silence  sits ; 
While  Tyrannus,  with  hypocritic  grace, 
With  look  of  awe,  and  elongated  face, 
Drawls  out  the  Sabbath  service,  and  begins — 
*'  Dearly  beloved  brethren, — we  are  bid, 
Oft  to  assemble,  and  confess  our  sins, 
Before  His  face — to  whom  there's  nothing  hid." — 
And  thus  he  hurries  on,  in  order  due, 
The  month-day  psalms,  the  prayers  and  lessons  through : 
Full  fifteen  minutes — or,  perhaps  a  score. 
In  careless  mood,  he  reads  the  prayers  o'er, 
And  then  his  crew  he  hastily  dismissing, 
With  inward  curses,  but  external  blessing. 
Can  there  be  grace  where*s  such  hypocrisy  ? 
Can  there  bo  peace,  where  inconsistency 
As  this  exists  ?    When  he,  to-day,  will  cadi 
Those  men  his  dear  beloved  brethren  all, 
On  whom  he  may,  before  to-morrow,  vent 
His  harsh  revilings,  full  of  discontent ! 
It  grieves  my  heart,  to  see  religion  made, 
By  lay  and  clergy,  oft  a  favouring  shade  ; 
A  darkening  cloak,  'neath  whose  dissembling  guise, 
Their  venal  minds,  are  hid  from  public  eyes ; 
Base  hearts  are  oft  with  sanctity  glossed  over, 
And  passions  vile,  religion's  cloak  doth  cover. 
Perhaps,  Tyrannus  thought  the  feigned  pretence. 
Of  seeming  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  might 
Allow  him  amply,  weekly,  to  dispense 
His  peevish  humour  on  the  unlucky  wight 
On  whom  his  unquenched  vengeance  did  alight. 
But  be  that  as  it  may.     Some  Sabbaths  past. 
When  his  inveterate  soul  was  overcast 
With  angry  feelings,  that  he  would  not  dare 
The  open  mockery  of  forth-holding  prayer. 
But  then  he  blamed  the  weather ;  said,  the  fault 
Of  non-performances,  was  the  cloudy  vault 
Of  heaven  being  overcast  with  squaUs  and  rain. 
Caused  him,  that  day,  from  service  to  refrain. 
Next  Sabbath  comes  ;  serene  and  clear  the  sky, 
Steady  and  fine,  the  western  breeze  sweeps  by  : 
He's  questioned  thus — "  Shall  we  the  people  gather 
Aft  to  read  prayers ;  for  now  the  wind  and  weather 
Is  fine  and  steady,  and  the  sky  is  clear. 
And  squalls,  or  freshening  winds,  there's  none  to  fear  ?  " 
'*No,  not  to-day.    Let  us  our  fortune  seize. 
Nor  take  in  studding  aaiU  mtk  B\ici\i  «L"\iT^Qie  I" 
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0 !  'tis  a  most  detested  mimicry 

Of  things  divine ;  a  solemn  mockery 

Of  our  religion,  thus  so  oft  to  be, 

By  fretful  tempers,  burlesqued  on  the  8«a. 

Another  picture  of  the  truth,  and  then 

I'll  satirize  no  more  the  faults  of  man, 

Who  is  a  being,  frail  and  rain,  at  best, 

F^ud  and  capricious  humours  swell  his  breast ; 

A  demon  now,  in  passions  wild  and  rude. 

And  now  an  angel,  seeming  mild  and  good — 

Tea,  even  Tyrannus,  had  his  pleasing  mood. 

View  him  in  kind  (our  picture's  on  the  sea). 

At  table  seated,  where,  as  master,  he 

In  chair  of  state,  as  chiefest  coxcomb  sits. 

Venting  his  ignorance  as  strains  of  wit. 

On  his  right  hand  his  Echo  takes  his  seat, 

Whom,  he  alone,  deigns  with  a  smile  to  greet. 

I  call  him  Echo,  steaa  of  better  name. 

For  he  responds,  Tyranuus  praise  or  blame ; 

If  the  reality  but  wrong  calls  this — 

Or  right  calls  that — the  Echo  answers  **  Yes.*' 

Falinurm  takes  his  seat  front  of  the  two. 

And  silent  sits,  with  all  the  reverence  due 

To  rank  superior ;  while  the  tale  goes  round 

Between  Tyrannus  and  his  echoing  sound. 

He  vaunts  his  knowledge,  tells  of  all  he's  seen. 

What  wondrous  deeds  he's  done,  and  where  he's  been. 

From  Eastern  China,  to  the  far  north-west, 

Yea,  further  than  Cook  or  Vancouver  press'd ; 

Kivers  and  creeks,  unknown  to  man  before. 

Our  self-created  hero  did  explore  ; 

What  dangerous  deeds  had  he  not  undergone, 

!EVom  Behnng's  Straits,  to  burning  Sierra  Leone, 

The  hero  still,  of  each  mendacious  theme. 

Himself,  he  proved,  an  egotist  supreme. 

Hard  is  his  lot,  who  here  "by  fortune  placed. 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
But  harder  his,  through  life,  who  must  endure. 
The  bitter  contumely  of  being  poor ; 
Whose  independent  mind  disduuns  to  bend 
To  supercilious  pride ;  who  scorns  to  lend 
The  smooth  volubity  of  flattery's  speech, 
To  aid  his  emulatingsoul  to  reach 
Promotion's  goal.    Though  merit  leads  Idm  otl, 
Yun  Mb  attempts,  unaided  and  alone. 
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But  the  mean  wretch ; — whose  sordid  feelings  vile, 
Can  fawn  and  flatter,  court  the  great  man's  smile, 
Bear  the  contumely  of  pride  with  ease, 
Though  merit,  none  he  claims — but  power  to  please  ; 
He,  grovelling  on  in  life,  shall  soon  attain, 
What  independent  merit  seeks  in  vain. 

If  I  through  life,  by  fate,  predestined  am 
To  gain,  or  lose,  an  honest  upright  name ; 
Should  such  as  Tyrannus  applaud  or  blame. 
Bather  than  build  on  such  precarious  hope, 
Or  strive  'gainst  envy's  censure  dire  to  cope. 
Let  me  live  undistinguished,  and  alone, 
And  in  oblivion  sink,  unwept,  unknown ; 
Before  my  soul  should  such  base  feelings  cherish. 
Let  aU  my  hopes  of  fond  ambition  perish. 


BENEVOLENCE. 
Written  IVednesday  for  moon,  September  6th. 

Is  mankind,  then,  so  selfish,  base, 

Degenerate  and  vile. 
That  he,  for  life's  eventful  space. 
Must  trample  on  his  kindred  race, 

And  tyrannize  awhile  ? 

No !  there  are  some  whose  hearts  can  feel 

Compassion's  kindling  glow. 
Who  can  rejoice  in  others'  weal, 
Whose  generous  spirit  strives  to  heal 

The  breach  of  human  woe. 

Yes  !  there  are  some,  whose  God-like  mind 
Doth  pure  benevolence  warm. 

That  shares  the  sorrows  of  their  kind. 

And  strives  affliction's  wounds  to  bind 
By  sympathetic  charm. 

But  ah  !  how  few,  on  this  vile  earth. 

To  whom  the  feeling's  given 
Of  God-like  philanthrophic  birth, 
Of  charity's  pure  genuine  worth. 

That  links  the  soul  to  heaven. 

[Tlhese  Stanzas  were  composed  directly  after  finishing  the  Satirical 
Poem^  and  were  written  down  without  study  or  forethought\ 
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STANZAS  ADDRESSED  TO  MY  BOOK  ON  CLOSINQ  IT. 

^  Satwrd^jjScptember  6th.    Lat,  43®  N,,  Long.  46°  W, 

0(0  forth  to  the  world ;  loved  offspring  of  mine ! 

€k)  forth,  and  though  critics  survey  thee. 
Though  they  cavil  and  carp  at  each  error  of  thine, 
While  rigid  reviewers  condemn  every  line, 
Where  the  genius  of  science  1^  deigned  not  to  shine, 

Yet  will  not  their  censure  diranay  me ! 

Gk)  tell  them  'twas  nature  herself  taught  th^  sire. 
Midst  her  scenes  most  terrific  and  wild, 

To  sweep  in  rude  numbers  his  ocean-found  lyre, 

While  she  poured  through  his  soul  the  devotional  fire, 

That  first  did  the  feelings  of  fancy  inspire 
With  affection  for  poesy  nuld. 

Tell  those  critics  severe,  though  his  fame  they  enshroud, 
While  they  blame  and  condemn  where  they  can  ;•* 
Though  consi^ed  to  oblivion,  he  sinks  with  the  crowd, 
Yet  those  f  eelmgs  of  worth,  independent  and  proud — 
Which  he,  in  his  works,  as  a  poet  avowed — 
Shall  ever  be  found  in  the  man. 

[Finished  Thursday  morning,  September  Gth,  1838,     Strong 
— —  '  gates  and  cloudy  J] 
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PllEFACE ;  OE,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 

What  is  a  preface,  but  a  stalking  horse, 

Which  introduces  you  to — something,  of  course  ? 

K  that  be  polished  rhyme,  or  doggerel  verse. 

It  matters  not ;  so  be  its  apt  and  terse. 

Some  authors,  too,  when  they  a  book  have  wrote, 

Will  beg,  apologize,  and  all  what  not, 

For  their  intrusion ;  and  then  sue  the  favour 

Of  public  patronage  with  a  long  palaver 

Of  **  humble  servant,"  &c.,  and  wind  up  their  oration 

With  a  long,  fair  wrote,  flattering  dedication 

To  some  great  man,  who  wealthy  is,  or  wise ; 

Such  sycophantic  ways  I  do  despise. 

Nor  ne'er  my  muse,  I  hope,  will  be  controlled 

By  such  a  spirit ;  for  I  aye  will  hold 

A  dedication,  but  a  wooden  leg. 

On  which  the  author,  beggar,  hops  to  bes? ; 

With  supplicating  look,  and  upturned  eye, 

Soliciting,  from  the  hand  of  charity, 

The  aid  of  patronage ;  for  without  that. 

Ne'er  can  he,  to  the  world,  bring  forth  his  brat — 

The  pale-faced  offspring  of  his  tortured  brain, 

Long  racked  with  studious  thought,  with  care  and  pain, 

To  bring  his  studied  works  of  lore  to  light ; 

And  then,  perchance,  they  may  afford  delight 

Unto  the  reader,  and  amusement  give — 

If  by  the  critic  they're  allowed  to  live. 

But  for  the  offspring  of  mv  muse,  the  child 

Of  a  vague  fancy,  wandermg,  rude  and  wild, 

Untutored,  unrefined,  and  impolite, 

I  ne'er  expect,  before  the  public  sight, 

She  will  be  brought ;  but  should  it  be  the  case, 

Then  cavillers  spare  insinuations  base.! ^ 

Methiiilr^  J  izeartlie  critic  say, 
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Whose  scrntinizing  look. 
With  blasting  influence,  doth  survey 
Thy  lines,  my  little  book : — 
"  What  fellow  was  it ;  tell,  I  pray, 
Who  framed  these  rude  unpolished  lays 
And  dared  to  call  them  poesy, — 
They're  veriest  trash,  bombastic  stuff?  " 
Hold  critic,  hold !  thou'st  said  enough 
Against  my  ocean  minstrelsy  : 
Kjaow  that  the  author  is  a  sailor, 
And  yet  no  blustering,  boisterous  railer. 
Though  a  son  of  Neptune. 
For  ne'er  his  rude,  yet  simple  strains, 
To  theme  obscene,  or  jest  profane, 
Hath  ever  kept  tune : 
Ne'er  in  the  academic  grove, 
With  studious  science,  did  he  rove ;  ^ 

But  on  the  sea,  midst  tempests'  roar, 
He  poured  his  feeling,  extempore, 
Although  no  improvisatore ; 
And  now  with  ink  in  pen,  and  pen  in  hand, 
He  will  vent,  as  the  muse  commands, 
The  unpremeditated  strain. 
But  1  ride  no  Pegasus,  mount  no  flying  horse, 
But  a  gallant  ship,  urged  in  her  tempest- drove  course  ; 
If  thine  be  the  heart  to  come  with  me  on  board, 
I  will  give  thee  such  fare  as  my  muse  can  aflford  ; 
Though  not  so  delicious,  as  those  who  on  shore 
Woo  the  muse,  yet  what  I  give,  I  give  extempore. 
Then  if  thine  be  the  heart,  and  if  thine  be  the  eye. 
Now  venture  with  me  to  the  topmast  head  high  ; 
Now  secure  well  thy  hold,  and  then  cast  round  thy  glance. 
Let  thy  eyes  roll,  undimmed,  round  the  ocean's  expanse. 
For  no  scene  meets  thy  vision,  soft  smiling  and  bland. 
But  terrific  and  awful,  majestic  and  grand ; 
For  lightnings  are  flashing,  and  thunder  is  clashing, 
And  fearful  the  sight  of  the  dark  lurid  sky. 
Whose  aspect  is  scowling,  while  tempests  are  howling, 
And  the  billows  of  ocean  foam  furiously. 
Now  secure  well  thy  hold,  look  down  to  the  prow ; 
Such  a  scene  there  behold,  you  will  soothly  avow 
That  you  never  beheld  such  a  dread  scene  on  shore. 
That  your  eyes  never  caught  such  a  vision  before  ; 
For  toiling,  turmoiling,  recoiling,  and  boiling. 
The  foam-crested  billows  to  windward  you  see. 
And  the  tempest-drove  surges  our  weather  side  scourges. 
Or  in  spray  melt  away,  and  dissolve  on  our  lee. 
Now  then,  look  astern,  you'W.  rea^^f  ^tertv, 
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Far  as  the  eye  can  carry,  our  fire-glowing  path, 
*Ti8  not  a  serpentine,  but  a  straight-forward  line, 
Ulvmined  by  the  ocean's  phosphorent  wrath. 
But  [  see  you  are  sick,  and  like  to  nauseate ; 
SUll  try  if  you  can,  for  a  short  while,  contain 
Your  tuggings  at  stomach — your  cravings  insatiate. 
For  your  footing  on  shore  you  will  shortily  regain. 
Hallo,  my  fancies !  whither  are  you  roaming 
Uncurbed  and  unchecked ;  say,  where  wouldst  thou  go  P 
The  muse's  wild  billows  around  thee  are  foaming, 
And  the  brisk  gale  of  poesy,  favouring,  doth  blow ; 
But  I  miist  scud  no  more,  though  fair  be  the  gale, 
For  behold  the  lee  shore,  then  make  haste,  take  in  sail : 
My  voyage  is  run,  for  my  paper  is  done. 
And  now  I  take  in  the  bright  sails  of  metre, 

With  inditing  my  name,  'tis 

But  I'll  suppress  it, 
Tou  may  guess  it; 
For  with  better  it  rhymes. 
And  in  metre  it  chimes, 
Then  my  cognomen  tell. 
Ere  I  bid  you  farewell. 


THE  SMILE  OF  LOVE. 

Composed  at  Sea,  on  board  the  Ftyeht,  homeward  hound  from 
Jamaica,  on  Friday  afternoon,  14M  September,  1838. 

The  gay  smile  of  love  the  cold-hearted  may  move 
While  kneeling  at  beauty's  fair  shrine. 

Her  soft  soothing  charms  the  affections  may  warm, 
And  round  youthful  feelings  entwine. 

The  lover  may  raise,  to  his  mistresses'  praise. 

The  song  due  to  beauty  bright ; 
While  Bacchanals  join,  o'er  the  red  sparkling  wine, 

In  pleasures  of  sensual  delight. 

The  patriot  may  claim  the  fair  meed  of  fSsune, 

Who  brave  for  his  country  bled  , 
While  the  wreath  of  renown  may  encircle  the  crown. 

Of  the  hero,  who  warriors  led. 

But  a  nobler  theme,  ef  love  most  supreme. 

Calls  forth  the  best  edbrts  of  mine ; 
While  my  muse  shall  essay,  to  iramA  «&  ^^a^) 

The  subject  of  friendship  diviixd. 
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Thepraise  I  will  sing  of  our  heavenly  ^ing, 

"Wno  a  people,  rebellious  to  save, 
Our  ransom  became,  and  in  fleshly  frame. 

Himself  yielded  up  to  the  grave. 

It  was  love  amazing !  Bright  angels  were  gazing, 

And  filled  with  surprise,  to  behold 
The  co-equal  with  God,  His  eternal  abode 

Leave  awhile,  that  in  mortal  mould— 

His  glory  wrapp*d  in — He  might  combat  with  sin ; 

And  endure,  for  the  people  He  loved, 
The  avenging  rod  of  a  chastening  God, 

By  justice  offended,  moved. 

Death  and  hell  He  subdued,  in  His  blood  was  imbued, 

The  cancelling  justice  of  God ; 
Then  to  man  it  was  given — a  passport  to  heaven. 

Through  Jesus,  the  living  road. 

Then  o'er  death  victorious,  arising  all  glorious, 

Triumphant  again  did  ascend. 
To  his  father's  right  hand,  where  He  ever  doth  stand. 

Our  Saviour,  our  God,  and  our  Friend. 

O !  what  wonderful  love,  in  the  councils  above, 

Of  the  Triune  God-head  we  trace ; 
Then  let  us  ever  join,  in  the  anthem  divine, — 

We're  saved  by  Almighty  free  grace. 


THE  LAST  DAY  OF  AUTUMN. 

Composed  the  following  ^  Saturday,  September  \bth.      Supposed  to 
be  written  in  Tulliallan  Kirkyard, 

The  last  day  of  autimm  was  on  the  decline, 

October's  young  sun  sought  the  west. 
His  last  fading  radiance,  in  lustre  divine. 

O'er  the  lofty  Ben  Lomond  did  languishing  shine. 
E'er  he  stooped  to  his  watery  rest. 

In  silence  pervading,  mild  nature  did  reign. 

An  aspect  most  soothing  did  wear ; 
Now  no  more  the  gay  laugh  of  the  blythe  reaper  train, 

Tha,t  responded  of  late  o'er  the  ripe  yellow  plain, 
The  zephyrs  of  evening  "beoi. 
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On  the  prospect  around  me,  enraptured  I  g&ze, 

With  feelings  congenial,  serene, 
As  musing,  in  bright  recollection,  I  trace, 

Each  haunt  that  fond  memory  with  ardour  embraced, 
Eecalling  each  gay  youthful  scene. 

Till  at  length  overcome  with  emotions  of  thought, 

As  memory  swept  o'er  my  lone  soul, 
Those  CDdearing  aflfections  of  youth  unforgot, 

With  heart  nurtured  feelings  of  sorrow,  I  sought 
To  muse  in  mortality's  goal. 

Dejected  and  sad,  through  the  lonely  kirkyard. 

With  steps  slow  and  solemn  I  strayed, 
I  wandered  in  grief,  o'er  the  grass  covered  sward, 

To  pour  out  my  sorrows,  alone  and  unheard, 
0*er  remembrance  of  friendship  decayed. 

For  ah !  since  I  last  trod  that  hallowed  ground, 
What  a  serious  change  doth  appear ;  [mound, 

The  grass  scarce  waved  green  o'er  the  fresh  covered 
O'er  many  a  hillock,  whose  limits  did  bound, 
All  uiat  friendship  and  love  once  held  dear. 

And  the  hallowed  fane,  by  my  childhood  revered, 

The  kirk  venerated  of  yore, 
Where  to  worship  their  God,  our  forefathers  compeered, 

That  "  sacred  Sanctorum  "'was  blasted  and  seared,-^ 
The  Temple  of  Gtod  was  no  more. 

Its  walls  that  resounded  the  echo  sublime. 

Where  Gtod  in  his  glory  did  smile, 
While  hosts  congregated,  His  praises  did  chime, 

I^ow  an  emblem  of  all  that  is  transient  in  timp, 
Lies  scattered,  a  ruinous  pile. 

While  in  s^pathy  sacred,  in  destiny  kind, 

Around  it  the  myriad  hosts 
Of  those,  who  for  ages  within  it  had  joined 

In  praises  celestial — their  trust  now  resigned. 
Lie  mouldering  in  kindred  dust. 

As  with  deep  heart-felt  sorrow,  around  I  surveyed, 

Where  the  ravage  of  time  and  death 
Had  humanity's  form  of  its  charms  disarrayed,— 

For  youth,  love,  and  beauty,  and  friends^^  ^^stfe\s».\^ 
Corroding,  unconscious,  bQneaV^, — 
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The  last  lingering  shadows  of  evening  did  fall 

Around  in  encompassing  gloom, 
And  flickered  fantastic  the  ruined  kirk  wall. 

Whose  deep  darkening  hue  did  more  stronger  recall 
The  horror  that  broods  o'er  the  tomb. 

Urged  on  by  the  impulse,  of  sorrow  sincere, 

I  paused  o'er  a  low  lonely  grave, 
Where  the  sepulchral  grass  and  the  low  tombstone  drear, 
Did  the  memory  of  one,  by  me  ever  held  dear, 
From  the  shades  of  oblivion  save. 

As  the  painful  remembrance  of  friendship  did  flow, 

Of  love  that  once  warmed  my  breast. 
My  soul  gave  full  vent  to  affliction  and  woe, 

As  I  stooped  o*er  the  hillock,  where  lonely  and  low. 
The  remains  of  my  mother  did  rest. 

The  remembrance  sacred,  my  feelings  did  move, 

Of  maternal  affection  no  more, 
I  conjured  up  scenes  of  a  fond  mother's  love, 

Of  heart-felt  endearments,  my  childhood  did  prove. 
Of  attachments,  all  blasted  and  tore. 

Till  a  holiest  feeling  of  love,  pure,  divine, 

A  sensation  most  sacred  and  sweet. 
Thrilled,  with  mild  resignation,  this  bosom  of  mine, 

As  a  vision,  celestial,  around  me  did  shine, 
A  reverie,  with  bliss  most  complete. 

Midst  the  gloom  that  encompassed  the  dark  twilight  hour 

•  •  •  «  « 

•  •  •  •  * 


EXTEMPORE  VERSES. 
At  Setty  September  J  1838. 

A  sinner,  I,  unworthy  am, 

O,  God,  to  see  Thy  face, 
Yet  through  the  merits  of  the  Lamb, 

Through  Christ's  atoning  grace, 
I  himibly  plead,  for  pardon  pray, 
For  blood  to  wash  my  sins  away. 

Unholy,  sinful,  and  defiled, 
Through  Thee,  0 !  Christ,  alone 

I  can,  with  God  be  reconciled. 
For  Thou,  Lord,  didst  atone 

For  sinful  man ;  Thy  cancelling  blood. 
Alone,  can  draw  us  near  to  Ooa. 
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For  pardon,  Lord,  I  humbly  crave, 
For  grace  to  cleanse  my  soul  from  sin, 

Me,  by  Thy  power,  in  mercy  save, 
And  purify  my  heart  within ; 

Make  me  to  love  and  serve  Thee,  Lord, 

And  guide  my  footsteps  by  Thy  "Word. 

O  come,  Thou  Holy  Spirit,  come ! 
Take  up  Thy  everlasting  home 

Within  my  soul. 
Drive  Satan's  powers  from  thence  away, 
My  rebel  soul,  free  from  the  sway 

Of  sin's  control. 
Vain  my  attempts,  without  Thy  grace, 
To  free  myself  from  bands  so  base — 

From  Satan's  chain, 

Did'st  Tho*  not  deign. 
Most  gracious  God,  Thy  strength  to  impart 
To  sanctify  and  cleanse  my  heart 

From  sin's  foul  stain. 
0,  then,  descend !  and  set  me  free. 
And  make  mo  live  alone  to  Thee ; 

My  mind  untie 
From  earth's  affections,  vile  and  vain, 
From  worldly  love,  my  heart  unchain ; 

And  raise  on  high 
My  thoughts,  my  soul,  to  Thee,  my  God. 
Help  me  to  walk  the  narrow  road 

That  leads  to  bliss : 
O  kindle  in  my  thoughts  Thy  flame, 
Be  faith  in  Christ  my  only  aim 

Of  happiness. 


DEAK  WERE  THE  HOURS. 

Composed  Saturday,  22nd  Seplemher,  1838,  off  the  Inle  of  Wight, 
coming  up  Channel  in  the  Feyche, 

How  dear  "v^ere  the  hours,  when  in  youth's  green  bowers. 
We  the  roses  and  myrtle  gaily  wreathed ; 

When  with  raptures  sweet,  we  did  fondly  meet,  • 

And  the  first  soft  whispers  of  love  we  breathed. 

Then  the  joys  we  sought,  O !  we  fondly  thought, 
Through  life  would  never  decline  or  fade, 

But  would  flourish  still,  the  ecstatic  thrill. 
That  affection  Grst  in  our  young  "heaxt^  msA^^. 
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For  when  young  hope  beamed,  then  we  fondly  dreamed, 
The  future  would  yield  us  unfading  bliss ; 

For  we  ne'er  did  beHeVe,  it  could  us  deceive, 
Or  we  should  life's  fast  fleeting  pleasures  miss. 

But  transient  and  fast  fled  those  moments  past, 
The  golden  day-dreams  of  youth  are  fled, 

The  friends  that  we  loved  have  faithless  proved. 
Or,  forgetful,  repose  with  their  kindred  dead. 

Those  roses  are  blown,  their  fra^anc)e  is  flown. 
The  flower  of  the  myrtle  is  scentless  and  seared. 

Of  charms  now  bereft,  still  the  thorn  is  left, 
liie  youthful  remembrance  of  friendship  endeared. 


WHAT  IS  LOVE  ? 

Composed  Thursday,  September  27thf  on  board  the  Psyche, 
West  India  Dock,  London, 

Say,  what  is  love  ?  Where  doth  it  dwell ; 

In  earth,  or  heaven,  or  air  ? 
Or  shall  we  search  the  depths  of  hell. 

And  hope  to  find  it  there  ? 

Or  doth  it  glow  a  gentle  flame 

Within  the  fair  one's  breast  ? 
Doth  it  within  the  beauteous  frame 

Unbiased  ever  rest  ? 

They  told  me  once,  'twas  firm,  sincere. 

Unvarying,  and  unchanged ; 
A  passion  that  did  ever  bear, 

Aflection  unestranged. 

But,  ah  !  'tis  false,  I've  found  it  so  ; 

Capricious  at  the  best ; 
Perchance  awhile  its  kindling  glow, 

May  warm  the  youthful  breast. 

But  soon,  in  beauty's  blooming  hour, 

Affection  waxes  cold ; 
The  cherished  flame  resigns  its  power. 

Yields  to  all-conquering  gold. 
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AH!  LITTLE  THOUGHT  L 

tineardinef  October,  ISZS.^'Veraea  writisn  on  hearing  of  a  young 
lady  being  married  to  an  old  man  on  aeeoutU  of  hie  wealth. 

Ah  \  little  thought  I,  when  in  youthful  emotion, 

Eb:iraptuTed,  I  gazed  on  thy  smile, 
That  a  heart  such  as  thine  could  yield  avarice  devotion, 

Or  g^ld  thy  affection  beguile  ; 
That  a  heart  such  as  thine,  warm,  youthful,  and  free. 

Should  embrace  the  infirm  and  old ; 
Piure  love  or  affection  it  never  could  be, 

But  an  ardent  desire  after  gold ; 
For  I  cannot  believe  youthful  love  e*er  was  given. 
To  warm  the  embrace  of  the  "  Eild  of  the  Craven ;" 
Or  affection  for  him  thrilled  thy  soul's  inmost  core, 
That  thy  hand  should  embrace  what  thy  heart  must  abhor. 

For  the  feelings  are  deadened,  are  frozen  and  cold, 

When  age  spreads  his  winter  around ; 
And  ne'er  in  a  bleak  uncongenial  mould 

Can  the  fruits  of  affection  abound ; 
Nor  was  it  true  love  or  affection  impelled  thee 

To  yield  up  youth's  choicest  pleasure ; 
But  a  sordid  desire  after  riches  compelled  thee 

To  part  with  thy  life's  only  treasure. 
And  though  heaps  upon  heaps  of  vile  riches  you  hoardt 
Yet  they  pleasure,  or  peace  of  mind,  ne'er  can  afford  ; 
For  years  of  disparity  never  can  form 
Bequitted  attachment,  so  lasting  and  warm. 

As  when  youthful  hearts  in  fond  unison  join, 

The  sweets  of  affection  to  prove. 
The  passion  is  mutual,  the  flame  is  divine, 

And  faithful,  sincere,  is  their  love. 
It  harbours  no  sel&sh  desire  after  gain, 

'Tis  affection  heart-nurtured  and  true ; 
And  the  alliirements  of  wealth  can  ne'er  form  a  chain 

To  bind  kindred  feelings  anew. 
But  the  attachment  thou  bearest  him,  his  riches  did  move  it, 
For  wealth's  an  incentive  that  most  people  covet, 
'Tis  a  passion  thy  spirit  must  ever  disprove, 
UnaUied  to  the  sacred  endearments  of  love. 

For  on  him  thou  canst  never  affection  bestow ; 

Nor  the  dotage  of  age  ne'er  can  move. 
In  a  breast  such  as  thme,  the  enkindling  glow 

Of  unsullied  virtuous  love ; 
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For  love  is  an  ardent  celestial  dedte, 

Which  the  heart  and  the  soul  must  approve ; 
'Tis  the  spark  of  a  pure,  an  ethereal  fire, 

Enkindled  in  realms  above^ 
'Tis  unfettered  by  gain,  'tis  unstained  by  the  gloss. 
Of  the  shining  of  gold,  which  doth  often  en^oss 
The  attractions,  external,  of  those  who  admire 
The  glittering  of  wealth  in  her  gaudy  attire. 

Then  say,  O  thou  fair  one,  to  whom  doth  belong 

These  fragile  attempts  of  my  muse ; 
For  whose  sake  I  invoKe  the  powers  of  song 

On  my  verse  their  sweet  aid  to  diffuse  P 
Canst  thou  hope  to  be  loved,  dr  to  gain  the  esteem. 

Of  one  so  thy  senior  in  years ; 
Or,  doting  on  him,  didst  thy  heart  fondly  deem 

His  affection  unbiased,  sincere  ? 
Say,  can  I  again  believe  woman's  love, 
When  such  sordid  desires  their  affections  can  move  ? 
Or  could  I  e'er  trust  the  fond  heart  of  a  lover 
To  «ae  of  thy  sex,  when  base  gold  can  discover — 

Thy  souPs  inmost  secrets,  and  openly  show 

Where  a  mean,  selfish,  heart  doth  repose  ? 
And  a  breast,  that's  encircled  by  beauty's  bright  glow. 

Can  dissimulation  disclose  ? 
But  yet  there  are  some  that,  with  constancy  true, 

In  affection  will  ever  remain. 
But  the  spirit  most  seemingly  cherished  by  you 

Is  a  dominant  lust  after  gsdn. 
Then  farewell,  thou  fair  one !  thy  name  now  no  more, 
Thy  charms,  thy  attractions,  shall  thrill  my  heart's  core, 
Nor    *    *    for  thee  shall  love  ever  grieve  ; 
Not  since  thou  hast  shown  how  the  fair  can  deceive. 


WILT  THOU  GANG  WITH  ME,  MARY  ? 

Kincardine, — October, 

O  !  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me,  Mary, 

0,  will  ye  gang  wi'  me ; 
And  leave  your  hame,  afar  to  roam 
V         'Mong  cHmes  beyond  the  sea  ? 

O,  will  ye  leave  this  bonny  glen, 
And  woodland  spreading  wide, 
And  flee  wi'  me  thohaimta  o*  men^ 
To  be  a  sailor's  "bride  ? 
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To  be  a  sailor^s  bride,  Mary ! 

To  be  a  sailor's  bride ! 
With  me  to  go,  througb  weal  and  woe, 

To  cruise  the  world  wide ! 

Kae  wealth  hae  I,  nae  titled  fiune, 

Nae  riches  to  gie  you  ; 
But,  what  is  best,  an  honest  name, 

A.  heart  baith  leal  and  true. 

A  heart  baith  leal  and  true,  Mary ! 

A  heart  baith  leal  and  true  I 
Where  faithful  love  may  ever  prove 

Affection  warm  and  new. 

If  you  affection  can  requite, 

Treat  me  not  with  disdain. 
But  join  your  hands  in  mine  this  night, 

Cionsent  and  be  my  ain. 

Consent  and  be  my  ain,  Mary ! 

Consent  and  be  my  ain  ? 
And  in  my  breast  slmll  ever  rest 

Affection  fond  and  fair. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  RADICALS  OF  KINCARDINE. 
Kincardine, — Composed  October  18M. 

Arouse !  men  of  Kincardine,  arouse  thee, 

From  this  dull  lethargic  slumber ; 
Freedom's  sons  wait  to  espouse  thee. 

Rise  and  boldly  join  their  number ! 

Join  the  grand  association. 

With  ^ose  patriot  spirits  rise ; 
Unions  are  formed  throughout  the  nation. 

Bent  on  deeds  of  high  emprize. 

Shall  ye  then,  men  of  Kincardine, 

Be  the  last  to  join  the  corps, 
WbHe  bright  memory  still  is  bearing,  ^ 

Patriot  scenes  of  days  of  yore  ? 

Will  this  call  by  you  be  slighted. 

Tour  town  bear  infamy's  dire  braxxii  ^ 
No  I  Aiise,  a  band  united ; 
Firm  in  purpose — strong  of  liaiid\ 
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Sons  of  Freedom  gather  round  you, 

Will  they  call  on  you  in  vain  ? 
No !  burst  the  bands  that  long  have  bound  you, 

Assert  your  rights — ^your  cause  maintain. 

Let  your  thunder  rouse  the  Senate 
From  their  selfishness — ^to  shame  ; 

If  united,  long  thej  cannot 
Withstand  a  nation's  loud  acclaim. 

Now  six  long  years,  on  pinions  fast, 
Have  sweUed  the  aggregate  of  time 

Since  the  *<  Beform  Bui "  was  passed — 
Was  hailed  with  joy  throughout  this  dime. 

Where's  the  good  from  it  arising. 
Though  short  it  beamed  a  meteor  bright. 

Still  the  few,  in  power,  despising. 
Trample  on  the  people's  right  P 

Shall  their  speeches  still  benumb  you, 

Or  their  flatteries  lull  your  soul ; 
You !  their  promises  succumb  to. 

Or  homage  yield  their  base  control  ? 

Ko !  assert  your  independence. 

Universal  suffrage  claim ; 
Vote  by  ballot — an  amendance 

Of  com  laws ;  this  nation's  shame ! 

Annual  Senates ;  Elective  Franchise, 

Out  witii  each  base  legislator ; 
Claim  your  rights,  while  high  you  prize 

The  bounteous  gifts  of  your  Creator. 

Let  the  mob,  who,  uninformed. 
Bend  beneath  their  tyrant's  nod  ; 

To  their  slavish  fears  conformed, 
Grovelling,  hug  their  selfish  clod. 

Shall  the  titled,  courtly  throng, 

Few  in  number,  strong  in  power. 
At  their  pleasure,  right  or  wrong 

O'er  a  fcee-bom  people  shower  P 

No!  not  venal  prostitution. 

Can  your  combined  powers  withstand  ; 
For  the  glorious  Constitution, 

Oi  Great  Britain's  poweriul  land,— 
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Bests  alone  on  those  whose  spirits 
Spurns  the  base  control  of  wealth, 

Who  can  yield  the  palm  to  merit. 
Nor  seek  power  by  bribe  or  stealth. 

'Tis  on  you  this  power  is  resting, 
Haste,  assert  yoiir  glorious  rights ; 

liOng  your  **  Members  "  have  been  testing 
How  you'll  stoop  beneath  their  slights. 

Then  arise,  men  of  Kincardine, 

Join  the  Eadicals  in  glory ! 
Bedress  your  grievances,  uncaring — 

Out' with  treacherous  Whig  and  Tory ! 


ACROSTIC. 

Oompoied  on  board  the  Viewforthf  at  South  Shields. — December, 

Many  are  more  beautiful,  and  many  are  more  fair, 
And  many  are  more  handsome  than  she  that  is  my  care ; 
Refulgent  graces  more  than  hers  may  deck  another  cheek, 
Tet  the  miM  eyes  more  glorious  beam  in  smiling  softness  meek. 

Keen  and  yet  placid  is  the  glance — the  beam  of  her  bright  eye 

EfEuleent  as  the  solar  rays  &om  out  the  eastern  sky ; 

No  gloom  of  care  o'erclouds  her  brow — so  open  and  so  mild— 

Nor  has  upon  her  features  fair  dissimulation  smiled. 

Endued  with  each  attracting  charm  that  wins  the  heart  to  love. 

Dear  is  she  to  my  soul ;  with  her  through  life  I  yet  may  prove ; 

Years  of  connubial  happiness,  and  faithful  virtuous  love. 

THE  BEACON  LIGHT. 

Composed  on  board  the  Viewforth,  off  Flamborough  Head,  oti  the 
night  of  Thursday f  December  27th, 

The  Beacon  Light  blazed  high  and  dear, 

Its  radiance  spreading  far, 
The  ether  pure  no  clouds  did  bear. 
The  moon  m  glory  shone  more  near. 

More  bright  each  twinkling  star. 

Though  mild  the  night,  the  breeze  vms  strong. 

Its  influence  fair  and  free. 
The  gathering  waves  in  murmuring  song, 
Our  laden  ship  urged  heavily  on 

Across  the  dreary  sea. 
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Tho^h  soft  serene  did  nature's  smile 

Moat  o*er  the  sky,  the  main, 
Tet  in  our  ship  were  hearts,  meanwhile, 
Her  soothing  flatteries  could  not  wile 
From  memory's  parting  pain. 

For  we  had  left  our  native  home, 

Beceding  £Eust  behind, 
Through  foreign  climes  afar  to  roam ; 
With  sad  regret  had  parted  from 

Friends  ever  dear  and  kind. 

For  we  had  severed,  long  to  part 
From  life's  most  sacred  ties,  • 
From  friendship,  love ;  to  feel  the  smart 
Of  torn  affection  from  the  heart ; 
Of  severed  sympathies. 


On  Saturday  night,  December  29th,  1838  (wind — strong 
south  westerly),  the  barque  Viewforth,  of  Kfrkaldy  (Perriman, 
master),  whidi  left  Shields  on  Thursday,  bound  to  St.  Helena 
and  Calcutta,  struck  on  The  Cross  Sands,  and  became  a  total 
wreck.    Grew  all  saved  in  boats,  and  landed  at  Yarmouth. 


ON  BOAED  THE  BBIG  LEANDEE, 

of  North  Shields f  on  a  voyage  from  London  up  the  Mediterranean, 

Composed  Saturday  night,  February  9M,  1839,  loind  bound, 
anchored  in  St,  Helen's  Roads,  Isle  of  Wight, 

0  say,  what  is  pleasure,  but  a  dream  of  sorrow  ? 

Life's  joys  at  the  best  are  transient  and  vain ; 
From  the  "  vision  of  bliss,"  on  an  early  morrow. 

We  awake  with  regret  to  sorrow  and  pain. 
There's  grief  at  its  fleetness ;  pain  that  its  sweetness, 

Seeming  so  bright,  should  so  soon  decay ; 
When  the  cup  we  did  kiss,  of  the  nectar  of  bliss, 

Ah,  how  soon  its  fragrance  faded  away ! 

Then  say,  is  there  happiness  on  earth  to  be  met  with, 

I  ask  a  reply  from,  the  lover,  who  torn 
From  the  maid  of  his  heart,  whom  he  ever  regretteth. 

Whose  absence  he  fondly  and  often  doth  mourn  ? 
He  answers  me,  yes !  there  are  moments  of  bliss. 

But,  ah,  they  are  transient,  fast  fleeting,  and  few ! 
'Tis  when  youthful  hearts  meet,  and  in  unison  beat. 

Their  vows  of  affection,  their  love  to  renew. 
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Then  how  sweet  the  sensation,  how  tender  the  thrill, 

Of  rapture  that  flows  through  the  fond  lover's  heart 
When  uiey  meet  from  long  absence !  but  far  sweeter  still 

Is  the  farewell  embrace,  when,  with  sorrow,  they  part. 
When  affection  is  sure,  what  pleasiire's  more  pure 

Than  the  sweetness  of  bliss  when  fond  lovers  h'lve  mot  P 
But  'tis  no  sooner  tasted  than  quickly  'tis  blasted, 

Or  the  past  is  remembered  alone  with  regret ! 

Then  go  ask  the  Bacchanal,  while  gaily  riotiag 

O'er  his  night  revels  in  liquor  and  wine ; 
Say,  if  his  cup  can  his  conscience  be  quieting  ; 

Doth  not  remorse  round  his  pleasures  entwine  ? 
Say  mortals,  unheeding,  whUe  lightly  you  are  threading 

The  mazes  of  folly  in  Fashion's  gay  train, 
Doth  no  mentor  upbraid  you,  no  quiet  thoughts  invade  you, 

Turn  your  mirth  to  sorrow,  your»pastime  to  pain  P 

Or  enquire  of  the  wealthy,  the  powerful,  and  great, 

The  titled  in  rank,  the  renowned  in  fame ; 
Say,  doth  pleasure  on  rank,  wealth,  or  title  await  ? 

Mo ;  wealth  nor  renown  cannot  happiness  claim ; 
Not  riches,  nor  honour,  nor  title  have  won  her. 

Nor  in  the  gay  circles  of  fashion  you'll  find  her ; 
Hor  can  the  resort  of  the  palace  or  court, 

With  all  the  allurements  of  luxury,  bind  her  I 

Then  say,  stem  mortal,  severe  and  unyielding ! 

Hath  thy  search  after  pleasure  been  fruitless  and  vain  ? 
BEast  thou  found  no  solace,  no  peace  of  m,ind  shielding 

Thy  breast  from  the  inroads  of  sorrow  and  pain  P 
Tes,  in  friendship  I  found  it,  with  love  wreathed  around  it. 

But,  when  I  fondly  hoped  its  sweet  nectar  to  sip, 
Lo,  friendship  was  gone— disappointment  came  on — 

Aad  time  dashed  the  goblet  of  bliss  from  my  lip. 

Then  let  not  false  pleasure's  alluring  smile  urge  you. 

With  fruitless  endeavours,  her  favours  to  gain ; 
For  regret,  and  remorse  of  the  past,  still  will  scourge  you 

Wit^L,  **  Man's  hopes  of  happiness  on  earthare  but  vain !" 
But  the  sorrows  to  soothe,  of  virtuous  truth, 

They  have  this  sweet  hope  of  Celestial  Love : 
That  in  -peace  they  shall  rest,  with  an  interest  in  Christ, 

And  enjoy  unfading  pure  pleasures  i^ove  ! 
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OH,  MERCILESS  TOOTHACHE ! 

Verses  composed  on  board  the  Leander,  off  the  Lizard,  during  my 
first  watch  on  deck,  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  February  \4tth, 
whilst  suffering  the  excruciating  pains  of  the  toothache. 

Oh,  mercilesB  toothache !  despot  of  diseases, 
The  worst  which  frail  life  can  molest  or  annoy ; 

When  thy  envenomed  fangs  with  agonies  seize  us, 
Then  adieu  all  sensations  of  comfort,  of  joy ! 

Thus,  fretful  and  peevish,  the  dreary  night  watches, 
IVe  traversed  our  ship's  d^cks  again  and  again ; 

Should  sleep  overtake  me,  thy  torments  still  snatdies 
From  me  each  short  respite  from  sorrow  and  pain. 

Where  now,  vauntiog  manhood,  is  thy  boasted  endurance 

Of  suffering  privation  or  bodily  pain  ? 
Say,  doth  not  this  tyrant  wrest  from  thee  assurance 

Which  thou,  against  troubles,  wouldst  sternly  maintain  P 

Most  pitiless  monster !  dread  and  inexorable, 
Must  I  bow  submissive  *neath  thy  iron  sway  ? 

Shalt  thou  stiU  assail  me  with  agonies  horrible, 
And  fix  on  my  gnawing  tooth  rankling  decay  ? 

Oh,  ruthless  tormentor !  the  most  unendurable 
That  ever  escaped  from  the  box  of  Pandora ! 

Must  thou  ever  rest  a  disease  unincurable. 
To  be  unto  mortals  a  **  memento  mori  ?^ 

And,  reckless  corroder !  of  mortals  unsparing, 
Thou  hast  no  regard  for  soft  beauty  and  youth ;       [one. 

For  I  have  seen,  'neath  thy  cruel  hand,  writhing  the  fair 
Whilst  thy  impress  was  stamped  on  her  ivory  tooth. 

'Neath  thy  tortures  malignant,  vindictive  and  ireful, 

I've  seen  pale  loveliness  wasting  away. 
Her  sweet  lips  compressing,  'neath  agonies  direful, 

Whilst  her  ivory  portals  were  suffering  decay ! 

Say,  famed  men  of  science,  sons  of  Esculapius, 
Can  ye  find  no  antidote  this  bane  to  withstand, 

Must  it,  with  impunity,  ever  escape  us  ? 
Will  none  stay  its  progress,  arrest  its  fell  hand  ? 

Sure  lasting  renown,  with  wealth,  honour,  elates  him, 

Yax  gTe&ter  than  hope  can  ambitious  youth  make, 
While  the  praise  of  posterity  ever  awaits  him, 
Who  will  find  a  cure  fox  the  toTt\iimgTQQfCfcL-wi\i^, 
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FLIGHTS  OP  FANCY. 

Commenced  on  the  night  of  Friday,  \5th  February,  and  composed 
at  intervals  until  Tkiesday,  19th, 

Once  more  upon  the  ocean,  midst  the  foam 

Of  gathering  waters  that  around  me  roar ; 

To  foreign  lands  again  I  cheerless  roam, 

A  willing  exile  from  my  native  shore  : 

Severed  irom  life's  most  social  joys,  and  tore 

From  friends  heloved,  from  scenes  of  earlier  days : 

While  o'er  Atlantic's  foaming  billows  bore, 

I  passive  yield  to  memory's  j^easing  sway, 

And  grant  to  her  bequests  tms  mournful  parting  lay. 

Then  wake,  my  muse,  from  thy  lethargic  sleep, 
Betum  the  strings  of  th}'  wild  ocean  lyre, 
And  o'er  its  chords  in  mournful  cadence  sweep, 
While  Poesy,  untutored,  doth  inspire 
Thy  rude  bold  lays ;  and,  with  creative  fire 
Bouse  latent  energies,  give  to  the  winds — 
Which  now  around  vents  its  vindictive  ire — 
Thy  unheeded  song,  while  memory  brings  to  mind 
Those  scenes  of  home  and  youth — receding  fast  behind. 

Bear  to  my  soul  are  fond  remembrances 

Of  scenes  of  home,  which  youth  and  childhood  knew ; 

Of  by-gone  joys,  which  memory  enhances. 

As,  in  her  wanderings  wild,  she  doth  renew 

Fond  reminiscences,  still  to  fancy  true, 

Of  Scotia ;  the  bleak  clime  of  my  birth — 

Home  where  my  infancy  and  childhood  grew. 

Hard  and  enduring  as  my  native  North,  [Forth. 

Where,  from  her  snow-capp'd  hills,  rolls  down  the  rapid 

Fortha !  most  feunous  of  fair  Scotia's  streams, 
Renowned  in  song  by  many  a  favoured  son 
Of  Science  and  the  Muse,  how  shall  my  theme. 
Rude  and  untutored,  through  thy  mazes  run. 
Where  patriots  fought,  and  freedom's  victories  won— - 
Whose  fame,  whose  deeds,  shall  ever  live  esteemed 
In  patriot  hearts.    There  first  did  hope's  young  sun 
Illume  my  life's  career,  and  gaily  beamed 
While  basking  in  his  rays,  of  future  fame  I  dreamed. 

Vanished  are  now  those  hopes,  those  airy  schemes, 
Whieh  gUded  life's  young  sky — are  burst,  are  fled. 
No  more  I'll  cherish  visionary  dreams, 
O  hj"  ambitioii'B  flattering  smileB  "be  \e^ 
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For  all  those  liopes  my  fancy  &ishioiied 

Are  like  the  fond  remembrance  of  the  past, 

Or  like  the  memory  of  the  once  loyed  dead, 

Beealled,  with  sad  regret,  to  overcast 

With  tiiought  each  fondest  wish,  for  they  will  fly  as  fast. 


Monday  18M,  how'ioo  under  eha$  reefed  main  topsail^  wind  S»  TTl, 

heavy  gale. 

Now  wild  the  tempest  roars,  fierce  howls  the  blast 
That  rears,  upfoaming,  Biscay's  furious  waves ; 
One  close-reefed  topsul  bends  the  quivering  mast, 
While  labouring  hard,  our  staunch  brig  gallant  brayes 
The  mountain  seas  that  round  us  frantic  raves  ; 
Vindictive  **  Boreas  "  seems  on  us  to  wreak 
His  unquenched  vengeance ;  for  his  bitter  slaves — 
Hail  storms,  with  dully  rains — spelts  on  our  cheek ; 
While  shipmates,  side  by  side,  scarce  hear  other  speak. 

As  mountains  blue  whose  wintry  tops  arise, 

With  snow  clad  valleys  spreading  deep  between. 

Thus  the  foam  crested  biUows  kiss  the  skies. 

Or  onward  sweep  in  frothy  whiteness,  seen 

Wide  yawning  gulfs — a  dread  terrific  scene  ; 

From  whence  the  sheet-like  foam,  who^e  white  outvies 

The  driven  snow,  lashed  by  the  tempest  keen, 

From  ocean's  outraged  breast  uproarous  flies, 

Dash,  dren^ihing  o'er  ship,  or,  whirling,  seek  the  skies. 


Monday  nighty  four  hours  under  bare  poles ^  gales  very  heavy* 

Now  fiercer  howls  the  storm,  the  tempest  wild 

Sweeps  more  outrageous  o'er  the  angry  main ; 

Now  borne  on  top  of  heaving  waves  nppiled, 

Now  prow  descending  watery  depths  again, 

Our  brig  is  toss'd.    No  racking  canvass  strain 

The  quivering  masts ;  but,  with  the  helm  alee. 

While  fiercer  pours  dark  squalls  of  hail  and  rain, 

'Neath  **  bare  poles,"  buffetting  the  furious  seas,         [fiee  I 

She  breasts  the  waves  whose  foam,  like  drift,  snow  o'er  us 


Long  hath  these  western  gales  on  Britain's  coast 
Destructive  raged,  and  swept  the  sea,  the  land ; 
What  property  immense,  what  lives  been  lost  ? 
These  tew  months  back  how  many  a  daring  band, 
Of  once  brave  hearts,  have  strewed,  tkoii  native  strand  8^ 
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And  'mongst  the  rocks  of  Brifcain's  wintry  shores 
Hath  found  a  resting  place ; — ^ne'er  shall  the  hand 
Of  friendship  g^reet  them,  nor  affection  o'er 
Their  graves  lament,  where  ocean's  wildest  surges  roar. 

But  stay,  m^  fancies,  stay !  why  thus  digress 

From  the  original  purport  of  thy  muse  F 

Why  alter  thus  thy  theme,  or  dare  transgress 

Against  poetic  rules,  to  di^buse 

The  willing  mood,  when  Poesy  would  choose 

On  scenes  to  memory  dear  to  ponder  o'er  ? 

Wouldst  thou  unto  her  wanderings  scope  refuse, 

Stay  her  excursive  flight,  nor  dare  to  soar 

' Yond  this  terrific  scene,  from  nature's  wild  uproar  F 

It  boots  but  Uttle  to  my  fancies  wild, 

If  storms  prevail  or  cahns  on  ocean  hung; 

Foi^  my  rude  muse,  wild  nature's  sea-bom  child. 

Gives  scope  to  fancy  when,  perchance,  I've  swung 

High  on  me  mast  head,  or  tenacious  elun^ 

To  straining  lifts,  while  on  the  yardarm  hi^h, 

While  thunders  loud  through  stormy  welkin  rung ; 

Then  oft  my  muse  from  present  scenes  will  fly, 

Betracing  happier  themes — those  days  that's  long  g^e  by. 


Tuesday  forenoon.    Moderate  galea  and  rainy. 

Then  come,  my  muse,  pourtray  those  scenes  of  home, 
Where,  by  the  margin  of  Eorth's  rolling  floods, 
With  steps  elastic  buoyant  youth  did  roam ; 
Or  midst  the  wild  sequestered  solitude 
Of  Tulliallan's  dark  umbrageous  wood. 
With  school  companions  dear,  in  mirth  and  riot ; 
In  boyhood's  boisterous  glee,  with  clamours  rude, 
We  broke  the  stillness  of  the  sylvan  quiet. 
Heedless  alike  of  fear  or  factor's  threatenijiig  fiat. 

To  memory  sacred  are  those  haunts  of  youth, 
Though  unrecorded  they  in  deeds  of  fame ; 
Yet  their  remembrance  lives, — though  time  and  ruth 
Hath  changed  all  else, — their  beauties  are  the  same 
From  manhood's  fond  recurrence ;  more  they  claim 
Than  all  the  pleasures  which  surroimd  him  now 
The  embowering  mazes  of  the  far  Caldhame, 
Where  youth,  delighted,  roved  'neath  shady  bough 
On  Callerten's  £p:een  banks,  where  clustering  blaebemes 
grow. 


{ 
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When  smmner's  suns  cheered  youth's  unclouded  sky, 

And  nature  smiled  on  schoolboy's  holiday, 

When  ardent  hearts  in  buoyancy  beat  high, 

And,  unrestrained,  gave  scope  to  mirthful  play. 

To  those  glad  scenes  our  desultory  way 

We  would  direct,  where  o'er  the  clear  Muir  dam 

The  pine  tree  boughs  o'er-arch ;  there,  'neath  the  sway 

Of  youthful  impulse,  joyous  we  swam, 

And  chased  from  her  quiet  home  the  fast  retiring  swan. 

Or  midst  the  shades  of  the  sand's  plantain  dark, 
On  pine  tree  branch,  adown  the  sliding  stone 
Fearless  we'd  glide ;  or  in  the  Fordel  Park, 
Where,  interdict  of  pastime,  there  was  none 
Betraced  our  joyous  steps  on  mischief  prone : 
'Mong  yellow  Inroom  and  prickly  wluns  we  press'd, 
To  prove,  perchance,  our  leathered  prize  had  flown ; 
Or  other  reckless  youths  had  dared  to  wrest. 
From  secret  hiding  place,  the  valued  lintie's  nest. — 

Or,  reckless  still  of  threatening  dangers,  trace 

Each  favoured  haunt  of  boyhood's  daring  prime — 

The  well-known  secrets  of  the  Grey  "  Auld  Place,' 

Whose  hoary  battlements  in  awe  sublime, 

A  lone  memorial  of  the  olden  time, 

Seemed  tottering  from  its  base — there  would  we  prowl 

Each  deep  dark  vault,  or,  more  adventurous,  climb 

Its  moss-grown  towers,  where  nightly  howls 

The  direful  croaking  raven,  and  the  ill-omened  owl. 


»» 


Wednesday  night. 

Manhood  may  have  its  joys,  and  riper  years  ; 

More  rational  pleasures  share  than  those  of  youth, 
When  artless  childhood,  with  its  hopes  and  fears, 

Beheld  the  future  pictured  fair  as  truth ; 
Nor  dreamt  that  the  fell  hand  of  time  and  ruth, 

From  friendship's  claim,  would  wrest  those  bold  compeers 
Who  shared  its  pleasures,  did  its  sorrows  sooth. 

Ah  'tis  their  memory,  still  the  past  endears. 
Which  midst  life's  dreary  waste,  as  a  green  spot  appears. 
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"  KATHKTNE  RANKINB." 

Saturday  aftemo(m,  March  2nd;  10  milst  8.£.  from  Cape  Si. 
Vine$nt.  I  wrote  the  following  vereet  during'  the  watehee  of 
the  poet  two  nights, 

I  saw  her  in  the  spring  of  life,  in  youthful  beauty's  jxride, 

I  knew  her  first  wnen  she  became  mj  brother's  blusmng  bride ; 

Now  twelve  long  years,  on  pinions  &8t,  hatii  sped  the  light  of 

time. 
Since  I  can  first  remember  her,  in  maiden's  blooming  prime. 

Stilly  still  my  &ncy  pictures  well,  though  years  now  interyene^ 
Each  smiling  look,  each  happy  fcice,  that  decked  the  joyous 

scene 
When  she  became  a  wedded  bride,  and  friends  assembled  were. 
And  lightsome  hearts,  and  glowing  cheeks  of  youth  and  loye 

were  there. 

When  joyous  hearts  beat  buoyant,  and  all  were  glad  and  gay. 

She  was  the  blythest  of  them  all  upon  her  bridal  day ; 

And  when  her  hands  were  joined  in  his,  who  gained  her 

youthful  love, 
She  dreamt  of  years  of  happiness^  with  him,  on  earth  to  prove. 

I  saw  again,  when  her  first-born  lay  cradled  in  her  arms. 
Add  all  a  mother's  fondest  love,  susceptible  and  warm. 
Thrilled  through  her  breast,  and  filled  her  mind  with  hopes  of 

future  years; 
Nor  thought  she,  then,  how  soon  that  death,  life's  brightest 

prospeets  sears. 

Few  years  rolled  on,  ere  I  beheld  the  tender  mother  mourn 

The  loss  of  her  beloved  one— the  death  of  her  first-bom ; 

She  wailed  those  fond  maternal  ties,  which  death  did  early 

wrest. 

When  to  his  cold  embrace  she  gave,  her  dearest  and  her  best. 

Anon  time  sped,  and  in  its  flight,  all  former  griefs  beguiled, 
When,  to  her  throbbiog  heart,  she  pressed  her  second  infant 

child; 
It  was  a  child  surpassing  fair,  for  one  of  mortal  birth. 
She  seemed  too  bright  and  beautiful,  too  lovdy,  for  this  earth. 

As  she  looked  on  her  beauteous  babe,with  fond  and  ardent  gaze. 
She  pictured  to  herself  bright  hopes,  of  many  happy  days. 
When  this  sweet  child  should  be  ner  pride,  her  doating  father's 

For  sure,  she  thought,  this  blooming  one,  death  will  iLot  sicicm. 
destroj'. 
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Btit  all !  thiB  flower  was  nipped  in  bud,  this  child  of  promise 

£iiir, 
Was  blighted  in.  her  opening  bloom,  deatii's  silent  trace  was 

there; 
He  blanched  the  roses  from  her  cheeks,  and  her  fond  parents' 

pride, 
'Neath  dire  disease's  withering  hand,  pined,  sickened,  drooped, 

and  died. 

Ah  I  who  can  tell  a  mother's  grief,  or  paint  the  silent  throe 
Of  agony,  that  rent  her  breast,  when  her  loved  one's  laid  low ; 
Or  who  can  mete  maternal  love,  or  point  the  extreme  of  care 
That  blasted  all  her  joys,  when  death  hor  brightest  hopes  did 
tear? 

If  thou  can'st  sound  the  watery  depths  of  the  dark  rolling  main. 
Or  of  the  land,  that  lines  its  beach  can  count  each  myriad  grain, 
If  thou  can'st  trace  the  vast  extent  of  the  blue  heavens  above, 
Then  may'st  thou  know  a  mother's  grief — or  tell  a  mother's 

love. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yet,  yet  again,  I  saw  her,  but  ah,  how  pale  and  wan 
She  was  from  what  I  knew  her  first,  ere  sorrow  had  began 
To  rankle  in  her  youthful  heart,  or  impress  dire  decay 
Upon  those  cheeks,  from  which  the  glow  of  health  had  fled 
away. 

I  saw  her  in  the  prime  of  life,  stretched  on  the  bed  of  pain, 
Where  long  she  ungered,  and  from  which,  she  ne'er  did  rise 

again,  [boy. 

They  brought  to  her  her  last  bom  child,  a  beauteous  thriving 
But  ah  !  h&  smile  could  unto  her,  impart  no  hope,  no  joy. 

For  then  she  felt  this  lovely  one,  was  not  destined  to  share 
A  tender  mother's  warmest  love — her  fond  maternal  care ; 
And  when  into  her  face  he  smiled,  her  heart  was  sad  the  while. 
For  he  it  loved  so  tenderly,  was  distant  many  a  mile. 

When  in  her  infant's  dimpled  cheek,  his  bright  blue  eyes  so  fair, 
She  traced  the  imag^  of  his  sire — his  father's  features  there. 
She  sighed,  as  the  cold  hand  of  death  did  on  her  vitals  press. 
She  gave  her  son  the  farewell  kiss — the  long,  the  last  caress. 

And  now  around  her  silent  couch,  the  stifled  sobbing  breath 
Of  mourning  friends,  in  solemn  truth,  proclaimed  the  approach 
of  death ;  ^  [scene, 

While  Borrow,  heart-felt,  dimmed  t"h©  eyea  oi  ^ikQ?,o.  ^TOM\vithe 
"^^ir peaceful  soul,  resigned  to  death,  was  'gVsto.^  wi^  ^^^xctlb. 
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Once  more  I  looked  upon  her  face,  her  botiI  had  winged  its  flight, 
Her  f eatnreSyin  death's  cold  embrace^shone  beantifuland  bright ; 
Seemed  as  if  wrapped  in  calm  repose,  but  ah !  too  still  and  deep 
"For  weary  mortals  slmnbering — ^tired  nature's  bafany  sleep. 

Who  that  hath  seen  the  Christian  die,  and  watched  the  fleeting 

breath, 
And  traced  the  impress  of  the  mind  on  features  stamp'd  in  death, 
A  heavenly  peace  consoling  smile,  that  lingereth  to  decay. 
As  more  than  mortal  loveliness  o'erspreads  the  lifeless  day. 

With  awe-struck  soul,  with  solemn  thought,  I  gazed  upon  the 

dead, 
And  longed  to  follow,  in  its  flight,  the  spirit  that  had  fled ; 
For  sure  'tis  sweet  for  weary  souls,  with  care  and  grief  oppress'd, 
To  leave  tiiis  world  of  sin  and  pain,  with  Christ  to  be  at  rest. 

'Twas  then  my  &ncy  eonjured  up  fair  memory's  bright  array, 
And,  crowding,  rushed  upon  my  mind  thoughts  of  her  bridal  day ; 
Thoughts  of  those  changing  scenes  of  life,  the  pleasures  and  the 
pains,  [again. 

The  joys,  the  griefs,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  she  ne'er  will  know 

Death's  silent  chamber  now  was  her's,  'stead  of  the  festive  room. 
And  joyous  hours  of  blissful  hopes  were  curtained  in  death's 

gloom; 
Te  mortals,  who  in  pleasure's  train,  search  vainly  after  bliss, 
Your  thoughtless  steps  awhile  restrain,  and  learn  a  truth  ftom 

this. 

I  saw  her  in  the  prime  of  youth,  a  blooming  happy  bride  ; 
I  saw  a  mother's  fondest  hopes  o'er  her  flrst-bom  preside  ; 
I  saw  her  mourn  her  beauteous  babes,  consigned  to  early  death, 
I  saw  her  both  before,  and  when,  had  sped  the  fleeting  breath. 

Kext  came  the  sad,  the  mournful  rite,  the  last  the  sun  beneath. 
To  lay  the  body  in  its  home,  the  long  last  home  of  deatii : 
I  followed  in  the  funeral  train,  with  solemn  steps  and  slow, 
While  grief  sincere,  from  many  a  heart,  did  undissembledflow. 

I  marked,  when  the  cold  heavy  dod,  was  thrown  upon  her  bier, 
The  mental  throe  of  ag^ny,  and  manhood's  silent  tear 
Burst  from  the  heart,  and  dim  the  eyes  of  brothers  and  of  sire. 
As  poignant  now,  as  when  they  saw  their  sister,  loved,  expire. 

But  he  who  should  have  dosed  her  eyes,  have  watched  her 

fleeting  breath. 
Who  should  have  raised  her  drooping  head,  and  smoothed  the 

bed  of  death, 
He  that  was  nearest  to  her  heart,  tmconsdoTA  ot  V)[i^  ^ceckj^^ 
Was  fur  from  bis  domestic  hearth — wide  oceaixB  to^^^^'V^Nt^^^s^ 
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Bat  yet  the  gr«ea  gnus  had  not  waved  upoa  the  red  mould 

sward, 
Bra  he,  dejected  and  forlorn,  sought  out  the  lone  kirkyard ; 
He  bent  him  o'er  the  lowlv  grave,  and  did  with  tears  .deplore, 
The  loss  of  his  beloved  wife — ^what  could  aJSection  more  ? 


EPITAPH. 

Thefoltowing  verses^  composed  yesterday ,  <mddttring  myjirst  watch 
last  night  fWednssday,  March  6^A),  off  Cape  de  Gatt,  were 
suggested  by  once  being  asked  by  a  young  lady^  if  I  would  write 
an  3p%taph  on  her  grave.* 

O !  'tis  a  melancholy  wish  thou  hast  expressed ; 

And,  gracious  heaten,  forbid  that  I  should  have 
The  mournful  task  to  grant  thy  sad  request — 

To  rear  a  lone  memorial  o'er  thy  grave. 

Why,  Martha,  why,  indulge  such  lonely  thoughts ; 

Why  thus  give  way  to  pensive  melancholy ; 
Must  those  bright  visions,  youthful  fancy  wrought. 

In  sad  reflection  be  absorbed  wholly  ? 

Yet  it  is  meet  that  thoughts  of  coming  death 
Should  be  inwoven  with  each  future  plan ; 

For  transient  is  the  lease  of  human  breath, 
Short  and  uncertain  is  life's  fleeting  span. 

'Tis  true  that  all  must  die ;  the  young,  the  gay, 
The  beautiful,  the  good,  the  virtuous,  must 

Alike,  with  hoary  age,  yield  to  decay. 
And  be  resolved  into  their  pristine  dust. 

There's  not  a  flower  that  nature's  hand  uprears, 
How  rich  its  dyes,  how  fresh  its  sweet  perfume. 

But  the  untimely  blast  of  autumn  sears, 
Is  choked  in  bud,  or  nipped  in  opening  bloom. 

,     And  still  to  fade,  the  fairest  is  the  fleetest. 
The  flower  of  beauty,  and  of  rich  perfume. 
The  first  to  wither.    Thus,  the  best,  the  sweetest. 
Are  oft  consigned  to  a  premature  tomb. 


*XojDdon,  October,  1874.    After  being,  for  thirty-one  years,  my  beloved 
wife,  my  heart  companion,  my  life's  solacer,  twelve  months  are  not 
pasaed,  and  abe  ia  in  the  tomb. 
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Thus,  oft  the  rose,  by  chilly  winter  stripped 
Of  all  its  beauties,  withers  on  the  ground  ; 

Or  on  its  broken  stalk,  in  blossom  nipped, 
While  long  its  odour  rests  on  all  around. 

The  flower  of  promise  may  bestrew  the  earth, 
Its  beauties  fade,  yet  shall  remembered  be 

Its  former  loveliness ;  for  virtuous  worth 
A  laJErtiing  fragrance  yields  to  memory. 

Should  fate  consign  thee  to  an  early  tomb, 
And  blast  thy  hopes  in  an  untimely  grave ; 

Ah  I  not  unmoumed,  would  be  thy  ha^ess  doom. 
For  sorrow's  tears  the  hallowed  spot  would  lave. 

Friendship  and  love  would  weep  above  thy  bier, 
^nd  fond  affection  mourn  in  silent  woe, 

And  sad  remembrance  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
While  sorrow's  foimts  would  undissembled  flow. 

And  ah !  should  I  the  direful  tidings  hear, 
That  I  would  mourn — say,  Martha,  doubtest  thou  P 

Yes,  I  would  grieve ;  for  poignancy  severe 
Oppress  my  soul  at  those  sad  thoughts,  even  now. 

Yes,  I  would  weep,  my  heart  would  inly  mourn, 
Ajid  o'er  thy  loss,  would  friendship's  tribute  shed, 

While  sad  remembrance,  drooping  o'er  thy  urn. 
Would  brood  in  silence  o'er  the  once  loved  dead. 

Yes,  I  would  mourn,  in  heart-felt  g^ief  sincere. 
Thy  early  loss ;  that  one  so  young  and  fair, 

Relentless  death,  from  youth's  gay  hopes  should  tear, 
Within  the  grave's  dark  gloom  to  moulder  there. 

But  I  would  hope,  that  as  the  fairest  flowers. 
Stripped  of  their  leaves,  may  strew  the  wintry  plain, 

Yet,  soon  revived,  'neath  spring's  returning  powers, 
Shall  blossom  fair,  and  flourish  green  again. 

So  o'er  the  grave  a  dawning  spring  shall  smile, 

A  glorious  mom  reanimate  the  tomb ; 
This  flower  transplanted  from  earth's  sterile  soil. 

In  heaven  shall  flourish  in  eternal  bloom. 
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The  following  Inscription  I  wrote  and  had  placed  on  her  Tomb 
in  Ahney  Park  Cemetery,  London  : — 

Samb  its  \\t  ^vmx^ 

OP 

FOB   81    TEABS 

THE    BELOVED    WIFE 

Ain>  HEART  COMPANION  OF 

ROBERT      PETER, 

OF 

32,  Victoria  Park  Eoad, 

WHBEE    SHE    DIED    OCTOBER    26th; 

And  Interred  Here,  October  31st,  1873. 


Her  end  was  peace ;  in  faith  and  hope 

She  to  her  Saviour  dear 
Passed,  patiently,  through  months  of  pain, 

And  suflfering  most  severe. 

And  'mong  her  last  faint  uttered  words. 
Which  to  record  doth  please  us, 

She  said,  "  I  am  not  weak  but  strong ; — 
Strong  in  the  love  of  Jesus." 


A  Virtuous  Wife — ^Affectionate,  true,  and  dear ; 

A  Gentle  Mother — Tender,  fond,  and  kind ; 

A  Loving  Sister — Amiable,  sincere ; 

A  Faithful  Friend,  whose  sympathizing  mind. 

And  feeling  heart, 

Did  Christian  grace  possess. 

She  died  in  Jesus*  love — 

Now  dwells  witYi  HVnv  m\i\Asa. 
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BRITANNIA'S  LAMENT. 

Written  on  the  I2th  and  IZth  March,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sardinia^ 

bound  for  Leghorn. 

High  on  a  rock's  overhanging  brow 

Of  "  Albion's  "  ocean  lan(£ 
Where  eullen  surges  rolled  below, 

And  swept  her  sea-girt  strand, 
With  downcast  looks,  and  pensive  mien, 
"  Britannia,**  once  the  ocean  Queen, 

In  pensive  silence  stood : 
She  scanned  with  grief  her  native  isle, 
Her  eyes  glanced  o'er  her  sacred  soil, 

Washed  by  the  briny  flood. 

Vast "  navies  **  coursing  o'er  the  main, 

Came  dashing  prou^y  on ; 
She  saw  them,  and  she  sighed  again, 

For  these  were  not  her  own. 
Forward,  impelled  by  favouring  breeze. 
Their  streaming  pennons  swept  the  seas. 

Their  ensigns  waved  on  high ; 
While  from  their  dark  embattled  sides. 
The  waves  recoiling  backward  glides, 

The  feathery  torrents  fly. 

She  saw  those  hostile  fleets  advance, 

Towards  fair  **  Albion's  **  shore, 
She  saw  them  o'er  the  billows  dance, 

She  heard  their  thunders  roar. 
I  looked  on  while  the  hostile  band 
The  trident,  from  her  nerveless  hand. 

Essayed  in  vain  to  wrest. 
I  marked  her  pine  in  silent  woe, 
I  saw  the  briny  tear-drops  flow, 

And  her  I  thus  addressed : 

**  Why  famed  *  Britannia,*  moumest  thou. 

Why  robed  in  sable  weed ; 
Why  has  thy  oceail  sceptre  now 

Become  a  f  ^ble  reed  ? 
Is  it  the  power  of  foreign  foes, 
Who  rashly  dare  thee  to  oppose, 

With  threats  of  haughty  scorn  ? 
Is  it  through  dread,  or  slavish  fear, 
Thou  art  a  lonely  mourner  here, 

Dejected  and  alone  ? 
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"  Hast  thou  not  in  thy  ocean  isle, 

Brave  hearts  as  daring  now, 
As  those  who  thronged  thy  embattled  files 

When  victory  wireathed  thy  brow  ? 
(Say,  hath  thy  sons,  with  glory  crowned. 
For  deeds  of  valour  long  renowned, 

Degenerate  become  P 
Doth  not  those  patriotic  fires. 
That  urged  to  fame  their  martial  sires, 

Glow  in  the  breast  of  some  ?'* 
•  •  «  «  • 

"  Son  of  my  ocean  mountain  land, 

CQiild  of  that  rugged  clime 
Whence  freedom  raised  her  loyal  band 

In  each  oppressive  time ; 
Think'st  thou  'tis  fear  of  coming  strife, 
Of  war,  with  all  its  horrors  rife, 

Fills  my  breast  with  alarms  ? 
No  !  from  the  ocean's  briny  car 
I  see  the  panoply  of  war. 

The  gathering  din  of  arms. 

**  I  see  against  my  rights  and  laws 

Threats  of  defiance  hurled ; 
The  *  Northern  Bear  *  spreads  out  his  paws 

O'er  half  the  Eastern  world. 
What  though  the  despot  of  the  north. 
Send  all  his  swarming  legions  forth 

O'er  mountain  and  o*er  flame ; 
What  though  beneath  the  oppressive  weight 
Of  Jiis  o'ercrowding,  myriad  fleets 

Groan  the  o'erburdened  main  P 

•*  Tis  not  his  hostile  threats  I  dread. 

Nor  fear  of  foreign  foes. 
Now  makes  me  hang  my  drooping  head. 

And  vent  my  silent  woes. 
For  I  know  that  at  the  trumpet's  soimd. 
My  valiant  sons  will  rally  round 

My  standard  on  the  main ; 
I  know  that  in  the  embattled  field, 
They'd  scorn  to  foreign  power  to  yield. 

And  tyrants'  threats  disdain. 

"  But  'tis  for  them,  my  free-bom  sons, 

Their  wrongs  I  now  lament. 
Because  throughout  my  coTintry  nm 

Murmurs  of  discontcint. 
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My  people  are  dissatisfied, 
Dissensien  rears  her  hydra  head 

lliroughoat  my  sea-washed  isles ; 
For  poverty,  with  meagre  want, 
And  discontent  frequents  the  haunt 

Where  plenty  once  did  reign. 

'*  By  legislative  tariffs  stamped, 

l^eir  industry  is  vain ; 
My  commerce  and  my  trade  is  cramped, 

My  glory's  on  the  wane. 
My  honour's  fallen  to  decay. 
For  other  nations  bear  the  sway 

Of  commerce  o'er  the  sea ; 
By  competition  unjust,  abused 
Are  now  my  rights ;  my  fleets  disused. 

Inactive  now  remain. 

"  Those  ships,  my  glory  and  my  pride, 

Which  for  long  ages  bore 
My  trade  and  trafiSc  world  wide, 

To  every  distant  shore ; 
Those  sinews  of  my  wealth  and  power. 
From  whence  in  every  perilous  hour 

Spring  forth  these  diuring  ones, 
Who  in  my  wooden  walls  defied 
A  hostile  world,  in  arms  allied. 

My  best  and  bravest  sons. 

''  That  nursery  of  those  seamen  brave, 

Their  country's  guard  and  boast, 
Those  ships  which  erst  o'er  every  wave, 

With  richest  ladings  crossed ; 
Dismantled  now,  and  useless  all. 
By  harsh  <  restriction's '  imjust  thrall. 

In  every  port  and  home, 
Idlj  decay ;  0,  woeful  state  ! 
Laid  up,  the  slow  advent  to  wait, 

Of  better  times  to  come. 

**  While  vessels  from  each  foreign  state 

Bear  now  my  trade  away. 
Even  those  who  *  non-reciprocate,* 

Gloat  o'er  my  fallen  sway. 
For  when  my  legislators*-  wise. 
Did  the  great  scheme,  ere  -whilLe  ^•b'^nai^ 
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'  Free  Trade  *  for  all  declare ; 
They  held,  with  unprescient  Tiews, 
Those  native  imposts — tolls  and  dues. 

Which  made  *  Free  Trade '  unfair, 

For  all  my  •  Mercantile  Marine/ 

For  all  my  mariners  too, 
The  result  of  which  is  daily  seen, 

As  of  oppression  new. 
Through  this  my  maritime  glory  fades, 
*Tis  this  my  once  high  front  degrades, 

And  I  may  well  repine, — 
That  the  '  Ocean  Sceptre '  long  upbore, 
Unsullied  with  renown  of  yore. 

Shall  he  no  longer  mine. 

"  For  this  I  mourn  my  peoples'  wrong, 

I  mourn  my  land's  disgrace. 
That  they  have  passiye  suffered  long. 

This  sad  oppressive  case. 
Shall  still  *  restriction's  *  iron  hand 
llius  thin  my  fleets,  and  o'er  my  land 

Bule  with  unchartered  sway  ? 
No !  should  my  sons  submit  to  this. 
My  fame  is  lost  in  nothingness. 

My  glory  meets  decay. 

"  But  though  it  were  my  latest  word, 

*Tis  still  my  stem  decree, 
Let  righteous  laws  to  mine  afford 

The  supremacy  of  the  sea ; 
Let  justice  sway  my  native  isle, 
Let  *  Fair '  as  well  as  '  Free  Trade  *  smile. 
And  equal  rights  reward  the  toil 

Of  industry  and  care ! 
Bemove  *  restriction's  *  blasting  brand. 
Grant  to  my  sons  each  just  demand ; 
Then  I'll  defy  each  foreign  land. 

And  combined  nations  dare !  " 
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THE  SUN  HAD  GONE  DOWN. 

The  following  verns  were  the  efforts  of  a  dog-watch  on  deek^from 
6  to  8,  on  the  evening  of  JFednesday,  the  l^th  of  March ^  when 
almost  beenlmsd  off  the  Island  of  Corsica, 

The  sun  had  gone  down  in  the  cloudless  west, 

And  his  latest  flickering  ray, 
Lingering,  illumined  the  ocean's  breast  ~ 

As  unwilling  to  fade  away ! 
But  they  melted  soon,  and  gave  place  to  the  power 
Of  the  soothing  calm  of  the  twilight  hour. 

As  pensive  I  gazed  on  the  tranquil  sea, 

And  mused  on  days  long  by-gone, 
I  felt  as  if  ever  doomed  to  be^ 

'Mong  strangers^a  friendless  one ; 
For  o'er  this  wide  world,  a  lone  wanderer  still, 
I*m  driven  by  fortune's  capricious  will. 

Thus  sorrowing,  I  sigh,  as  the  thrilling  thought 

Steals  soft  o'er  my  lonely  soul ; 
And  those  visions  my  youthful  fancy  wrought, 

From  memory's  hidings  roll. 
Begretting,  I  g^eve  when  there's  no  one  near  me, 
No  dear  loved  companion  of  childhood  to  cheer  me. 

For  where  now  are  those  hours — departed,  fled — 
Those  Mends  of  my  youth,  where  gone  i* 

To  my  lonely  soul  they  are' lost,  are  dead, 
Or  in  memory  live  alone ! 

For,  ah,  there  is  none,  whom  remembrance  holds  dear. 

With  me,  my  lone  wanderings,  to  comfort  and  cheer ! 

This  life,  without  friendship,  is  a  dreary  waste, 

And,  alas !  such  a  life  is  mine : 
For  its  joys,  which  seldom,  no  sooner  I  taste, 

Than  anon  I  am  forced  to  resign. 
For  my  destiny  dire,  forbids  we  to  prove 
The  sweets  of  affection,  the  solace  of  love ! 

Those  fond,  fond,  friendships  of  childhood  and  youth 
Were  attachments  more  lasting  and  sure 

Than  are  those  of  manhood,  though  reason  and  truth 
Have  become,  with  his  years,  more  mature ; 

For  youthful  affections,  more  fervent  and  warm, 

Can  yield  to  remembrance  a  solaeQ  anii  cSciBsm. 
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But,  alas !  friendahip  now  ia  a  liaokneyed  name, 

For  a  phantom  that  lures  to  beguile ; 
That  follows  the  fayours  of  Wealth  and  Fame, 

Or  hangs  upon  Fortune's  smile. 
For  when  press^  by  misfortune,  the  shadow  is  gone, 
And  the  wretch  leaves  to  mourn,  all  friendless,  ^one. 

This  makes  me  to  sigh,  as  I  pensively  ^ze, 

And  muse  on  the  breast  of  the  mam, 
For  the  youthful  endearments  of  earlier  dajs, 

And  the  friendships  I'll  ne'er  know  agam ;  .  [awaken, 
While  their  memoiy  sad  thoughts  in  my  breast  doth 
I  feel  I'm  a  being,  lone,  friendless,  forsaken  ! 


HOW  MILD  THE  NIGHT. 

Poem  begun  on  the  night  of  Saturday  23r(f  March^  1839. 
Mowed  in  Leghorn  Mole. 

How  mild  the  night ;  how  beautiful  serene 

And  clear  the  heavens ;  through  soft  Italian  skies 

Shines  the  half -rounded  moon — in  glory  smiling — 

Bright  and  effulgent,  from  her  azure  throne  ! 

While  round,  above,  where'er  I  cast  my  eyes. 

Their  wond'ring  glance  rests  on  those  myriad  gems, 

Which  stud  the  azure  canopy  of  space ; — 

Those  twinkling  stars,  those  vast  unmeasured  suns. 

Which  seem  so  small,  remote  from  human  ken, 

Lose,  in  the  nearer  lustre  of  the  moon. 

Their  solar  rays,  their  self -existent  fires ; 

While  Luna  sheds  her  all  pervading  beams, 

So  mild  and  modest,  o'er  this  tranquil  scene — 

Imparting  to  my  meditative  soul 

Her  soothing  calm,  her  influence  benign  I 

Again,  my  unwilling  muse,  I  would  invoke 

Thy  genial  power  to  aid  my  meditations. 

While  I,  in  thou;ihtful  mood,  strive  to  recall 

The  flight  of  Time ;  though  'tis  a  theme  which  oft 

Engrosses  my  attention ;  yet  this  night 

I  will  give  Fancy  scope  to  ponder  o'er 

The  drearj'  lapse  of  ten  long  by-gone  years. — 

Ten  times  the  sun  hath  sped  his  annual  round, 
Ten  opening  springs  hath  cheered  the  frigid  ground, 
ISince  first  I  launched  upon  the  sea  of  strife, 
And  chose,  with  joy,  an  ocean  farer's  life. 
Ah !  Jfttle  then  unthinking  "bo'jYioo^Viivw 
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Life's  teeming  cares,  that  time  hath  proved  too  true ; 
For  disappointment,  sorrow,  grief,  and  pain, 

[Jler0  Ijlnd  a  leaf  is  torn  from  my  manuseriptJ] 

•  •  •  •  • 

AN  IMPROMPTU  ON  THE  "SKIPPER" 

Oh,  Daniel!    Oh,  Daniel! 

Thy  pestiferous  breath 
Bears — like  the  noxious  "  Saniel  '* — 

The  deadly  seeds  of  death ! 

While  cursing  and  swearing 

Upon  your  sailors  thus, 
Think  you  the  more  tfiey're  caring 

For  you  or  your  abuse  P 

No !  no  I  they're  only  laughing ; — 
AVbat  a  set  of  arrant  knaves  ! — 

And  with  one  another  chaffing  : 
Hark !  how  the  "  Skipper  "  raves  I 


My  lot  is  cast  'mong  men  more  hardened  still, 
WHiose  hearts  are  callous,  save  of  wrong  or  ill 
And  he  I'm  with  now  knows  no  social  joys ; 
But  grovelling  care  his  selfish  breast  annoys — 
Morose  and  peevish ;  ever  fretting  at 
His  backward  luck ;  his  unpropitious  fate — 
While  imprecations  from  his  tongue  alight, 
Cursing  his  fortune  morning,  noon,  and  night ! 
A  socisu  smile  I  never  saw  adorn 
His  gloomy  countenance,  but  deeply  worn 
With  niggard  meanness,  and  with  selfish  care, 
His  sullen  frowns,  his  lowering  features  are ; 
Which  show  within  a  heart  but  ill  at  ease. 
Such  men  as  him  I  ne'er  will  strive  to  please- 
Such  characters  I,  from  my  soul  despise, 
While  such  base  feelings  my  own  heart  denies. 
But  no  respect  I'll  give  where  none  I  feel. 
And  contempt,  just,  I  never  will  conceal. 
Though  'tis  against  my  interest,  yet  my  heart 
From  truth's  fiedr  dictates  never  will  depart, 
NcMT,  for  the  sako  of  gain,  or  irorldly  ^ood.. 
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As  flatterer,  wear  the  hypocritic  hood. 

But  those  revilings  of  my  muse  I  must 

For  present  cease,  altho'  'tis  censure  just ; 

Yot  not  to  satire  now  my  lays  belong, 

But  other  themes  require  a  milder  song. 

Perhaps,  ere  long,  my  injured  feelings  may. 

With  contempt,  frame  the  just  satiric  lay ; 

Although  to  flatter  pride,  ne'er  would  my  muse 

Indite  her  lays;  yet  will  she  not  refuse 

Her  votive  strains,  in  gratitude,  to  raise 

"When  Goodness  claims  and  Merit  sanctions  praise. 

Thy  memory,  "  Cooper,*"  I  now  make  my  theme. 

Though  most  unfit  my  untutored  lays  beseem 

To  teU  thy  worth,  the  first,  the  best  of  men. 

That  ever  I  sailed  with,  or  may  serve  again  ; 

Though  thou  art  long  since  gone,  where  e^mous  blame 

And  partial  praise  felLs  on  thy  ear  the  same ; 

Still  when  my  fancy  ofttimes  will  recall 

Life's  chequered  scenes  from  boyhood,  and  all 

Its  devious  meanderings,  memory  bebds, 

And  backward  glances,  on  those  scanty  friends, 

"Who,  few  and  far  between,  with  livening  ray. 

Cheered  for  awhile  life's  dark  and  gloomy  ray ; 

And  thou  wert  one,  who,  in  youth's  ductile  years. 

When  boyhood  the  least  impression  bears. 

And,  with  tenacity,  retains  the  seal 

Of  good  or  ill,  which  often  years  reveal. 

Thy  kindness  then  did  on  my  memory  trace, 

A  lasting  impress  time  will  ne'er  erase. 

Four-and-a-half  long  years  'neath  thy  command 

I  served,  and  sailed  to  many  a  foreign  land ; 

Although,  then,  little  of  the  world  1  knew, 

Yet  since,  I've  sailed  with  many ;  but  like  you 

Found  none.     But  this  I've  proved  too  true. 

By  sad  experience  taught,  that  coming  life 

Brings  with  each  year  additional  care  and  strife, 

And  every  day  I  live  is  with  new  sorrows  rife ! 


♦  Ckptain  Cooper,  of  the  Commerce,  of  Kincardine,  with  whom  I 
served  my  apprentieeship.     He  ^e^  a>>o\it.  five  yeai«i  a^. 
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COME,  MY  MUSE. 

Leghorn,'^Compo8ed  Thursday,  April  II,  from  9.30  until  10  p,m. 

*  Come,  my  muse,  shako  off  those  slumben, 
Why  thus  throw  thy  lyre  aside ; 
Retune  thy  strings,  awake  its  numbers, 
Let  its  energies  be  tried. 

For  I  am  lonesome,  sad,  and  dreary. 

None  to  solace  me  are  near ; 
Atm  thou,  too,  trrown  sad  and  weary  ? 

Wilt  thou  cease  thy  soul  to  cheer  ? 

Heavenly  offspring,  bliss  bequeathing, 

Solace  of  my  lonely  hour, 
Thou  art  to  my  spirit  breathing 

Comfort  in  contemplation's  power. 

Come,  my  harp,  again  I'll  tune  thee. 

Sweep  thy  strings  with  ardent  fire ; 
For  my  wandering  thoughts  shall  soon  see 

Scenes  which  memory  can  inspire. 

Though  I  am  no  minstrel,  gifted 

With  refined  poetic  lore. 
Yet  at  times,  by  fancy  lifted. 

On  Pegassian  wing^  I  soar. 

r 

Often  when  the  past  reviewing, 

Fancy  flies  from  present  things. 
And  long  by-gono  scenes  renewing, 

Soars  aloft  on  memory's  wings. 

Thus  to  cheer  the  hour  of  sadness, 

Memory  sheds  her  meteor  rays, 
Tries  to  win  my  soul  to  gladness. 

With  life's  by-gone  happier  days. 

Scenes  of  truth,  of  love,  and  rapture. 

Ah !  how  soon  you  sped  away ; 
Searce  had  tasted  youth's  sweet  nectar 

Ere  its  fragrance  'g^n  decay. 


*If  by  extempore  is  meant,  done  at  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  then 
these  verses  are  truly  extempore,  for  they  were  wrote  down  alinost  as 
fast  08 1  could  put  pen- to  paper. 
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Thus  is  erer  eyanesceot, 

The  scant  joys  which  life  can  bring ; 
Neither  lasting  nor  quiescent. 

Is  the  fate  of  human  thing. 

Still  the  pleasures  gone  and  vanished, 

Seem  to  us  the  best  of  all ; 
'Tis  because  by  Time  they're  banished 

Beyond  our  grasp  or  fond  recall. 

Then  doat  not  on  earthly  treasures, 

Grasp  not  shadows  flitting  fast ; 
Brown  not  thoughts  of  present  pleasures 

With  the  memory  of  the  past. 

Cease,  my  lyre,  ne  longer  sweeping 

0*er  thy  strings  my  fingers  stray ; 
Now  with  Morpheus  nature's  sleeping, 

And  to  bed  I  must  away ! 
Hear  that,  mv  muse !  the  watchful  wight 
Hath  struck  four  bells ; — Gk)od  night !  good  night. 

PAST  MOMENTS. 
Composed  Saturday  nighty  April  20^^,  at  Leghorn, 

Ah !  where  are  now  those  moments  gone. 

Moments  sweet,  but  fleeting,  O ; 
When  the  bright  rays  of  rapture  shone, 

And  love,  fond  love,  was  meeting,  O  ? 

Ah !  why  so  soon  were  those  hours  fled. 

On  pinions  fleet  and  airy,  0 ; 
When  love  a  transient  glimpse  did  shed, 

Of  bliss,  round  me  and  Mary,  O  ? 

By  fate  and  distance,  severed  far. 

Yet  how  can  I  forget  thee,  O ! 
For  thou  art  still  my  leading  star, 

And  memory  doth  regret  thee,  O. 

Then  think  not  I  am  faithless  grown. 

Or  my  aflections  vary,  O ; 
For  still  my  heart  is  thine  alone. 

My  own  true  love,  my  Mary,  O. 

Fortune  may  smile,  and  fate  prove  kind. 
And  hope  gleam  bright  before  me,  O, 

And  to  those  scenes,  I  left  behind. 
The  future  may  leBtoie  me,  O. 
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Anticipating  coming  blifls, 
Wiui  longing  heart  I  tarrj,  O, 

Hoping  ere  long,  with  fond  caress, 
To  cLup  my  own  sweet  Mary,  0. 


TO  MARY. 

Written  Sunday  forernxm,  April  2ltt. 

Mary !  by  thee,  am  I  now  unremembered  P 

Say ;  hath  long  absences  quenched  thy  youthful  lore, 

Or  cooled  the  glowing  ardour  of  affection  ? 

Are  there  no  moments,  when  a  faithful  heart 

May  give  fuU  scope  to  fancy,  and  in  thought. 

With  wishes  kind,  and  constancy  unchan^ddy 

Follow  the  deyious  wanderiiu^  of  its  lover ; 

Who  o'er  this  heartless  world,  doth  cheerless  rove, 

Exiled  from  all  those  dearest  ties  of  life, 

Self -alienated  from  those  social  joys 

Which,  to  the  feeling  mind,  prove  life's  sole  comfort  ? 

But  yet,  such  thoughts,  I  caunot  entertain. 

As  that,  by  thee,  I  am  no  more  remembered. 

For  never  can  my  spirit  brook  to  think 

That  such  a  soul  as  thine,  so  strong  endowed 

With  tender  feelings,  and  with  passions  warm. 

Should  at  one  time  love,  with  unfeigned  ardour, 

And  then,  perchance,  because  by  distance  severed, 

A  few  months,  from  the  object  of  thy  love. 

The  passions  should  wax  lean,  thy  feelings  cold, 

And  ne,  thy  youthful  heart  so  fondly  loved 

And  warmly  cherished  once,  should  now  become 

A  thing  of  nought— one  had  in  no  esteem. 

No,  Mary,  no  !  my  heart  could  never  bear 

To  harbour  such  suspicions ;  for,  by  me, 

Thou  art  still  held  in  fond  remembrance : 

And  in  my  lonely  hour,  or  when  I  keep 

Midnight  vigils  on  the  mighty  deep, 

Still  I  behold  thee ;  memory  brings  thee  near, 

And  absence  makes  thee  to  my  heart  more  dear. 

Such  love  is  mine,  such  love  I  hope  to  gain, 

And  fond  affection,  hopes  still  to  retain. 
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ON  A  GLASS  OF  COLD  WATER. 

Composed  Wednesday  night,  2ith. 

Let  bacchanals  boast  o*er  their  red  sparkling  wine, 
Let  tipplers  delight  o'er  the  bottle  to  join, 
And  swallow  full  bumpers  of  bright  alcohol, 
To  injure  their  health  and  endanger  their  soul. 

Let  the  bard  who  attempts  on  Parnassus  to  soar, 
Privileged  by  the  musd,  and  fair  science's  lore. 
Wreath  the  laurel  and  m3n:tle,  a  chaplet  entwine, 
And  enliven  his  soul  with  the  juice  of  the  vine. 

But  no  wreath  of  renown,  no  privilepfe  I  boast. 
Nor  in  wine,  or  alcohol,  the  muse  will  I  toast ; 
But  the  beverage  of  nature,  I  now  make  my  care, 
A  cup  of  cold  water,  so  sparkling  and  fair. 

The  healthful  effects  of  the  clear  running  stream. 
Of  earth-springing  fountains,  I  now  make  my  theme ; 
For  a  drink  of  cold  water — the  truth  I  declare — 
To  spiritous  liquors,  I  ever  prefer. 

I've  roamed  through  those  climes,  where  the  torrid  sun 

gleams, 
And  sheds,  most  oppressive,  his  vertical  beams  ; 
On  the  sun-burnt  strand  of  dire  Afric  I've  roved, 
In  climes  uncongenial,  unharmed  I've  moved. 

When  oppress'd  by  fatigue,  and  by  heat  overcome. 
To  allay  burning  thirst,  neither  brandy  nor  rum. 
Nor  the  maddening  spirits  of  dire  alcohol. 
With  delectable  poison,  would  flow  from  my  bowl. 

For  to  cool  my  parched  lips,  there  was  nothing  for  me. 
Like  the  beverage  of  nature — so  sparkling  and  free ; 
'Tis  the  best  of  all  drinks  for  to  temper  the  blood, 
And  cause  it  to  flow  on  in  its  usual  mood. 

I've  braved  on  the  ocean  the  cold  northern  gale, 

Been  drenched  with  chill  torrents  of  snow,  sleet  and  hail ; 

But  of  ardent  spirits,  I  never  took  part, 

To  strengthen  the  nerves,  or  encourage  my  heart. 

I  ne'er  found  it  stimulate,  or  make  me  more  bold, 
When  chilled  by  the  tempests,  benumbed  by  the  cold  ; 
But  proved  it  mere  sophistry,  what  drunkards  assert. 
Who  bold  that  it  warms  and  embo\d^ns^u\i^\l^a\\,. 
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Then  let  come  who  will,  I*m  here  to  confute 
The  drunkard's  vain  plea — and  their  reasonings  to  boot ; 
Let  them  cry  in  its  favour,  with  arguments  warm. 
With  cool,  solid  reasoning,  their  plou  X'U  disarm. 

Ill  prove  it  injurious  to  soul,  health,  and  purse. 
The  cause  of  all  misery,  and  man's  greatest  curse ; 
It  inculcates  disease,  and  enervates  the  frame, 
It  destroys  all  virtue,  and  drives  away  shame. 

But  happy  are  they,  who  with  nature  can  share, 

Tn  just  moderation,  her  beverage  and  fare ; 

Who  eat  when  they're  hungry,  and  drink  when  they're  dry. 

While  a  cup  of  cold  water  their  thirst  can  supply. 

Then  I'll  fill  up  a  bumper  of  water — and  boast 

Its  health-giving  virtues — while  this  is  my  toast ; 

**  May  the  *  teetotallers '  flourish,  their  numbers  increase. 

For  they  are  the  harbingers  of  virtue  and  peace." 


A  ROMANCE. 

Leghorn^  May  Srdf  on  board  the  Leander,  The  following'  is  taken 
from  situation  in  the  Tale  of  the  Hunehbacky  a  Romance  of  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne, 

The  morning  dawn,  o'er  wood  and  lawn, 

Dispersed  the  twilight's  ray ; 
The  heavens  serene,  so  bright  and  sheen, 

Foretold  a  glorious  day. 

Yet  scarce  did  gleam  Sol's  rising  beam 

On  palace,  doom,  and  tower. 
Ere  the  city  gate — of  low  and  great — 

A  mingled  tide  did  pour. 

,    Loud  pealed  the  bells  of  Aix-Ghapelle, 

From  convent,  church,  and  spire, 
When  nobles  gay,  in  proud  array, 

And  rustics,  in  best  attire, 
Together  thronged  the  crowded  streets 

Of  proud  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

While  priests  and  monks  in  order  meet, 

Gregorian  anthems  swell, 
\Vith  ropish  pageantry  replete, 

Eeligious  honours  tell. 
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While  to  the  deep-toned  organ's  ohime 

Anewera  each  dietant  spire, 
Besponding  to  tlie  strains  snUime 

Cv  the  oathedxal  cheir. 

While  refioent  from  each  street  and  pass 

BoU  on  the  Hvinff  tide, 
The  ehapel  great,  deroiirs  the  mass 

Of  pageantry  and  pride. 

While  thousands  thronged  in  eager  haste 

Around  that  sacred  dome. 
The  idsh  <xf  ingress  they  expressed 

Was  granted  hut  to  some ; 
For  there  that  mom,  in  courtly  dress, 

^e  emperor  had  come. 

Beside  the  altar,  dread  and  grand, 
^e  throne  of  CSiarlemagne  did  stend ; 
And  on  that  dais,  raised,  he  sate 
Decked  in  his  gergeous  robes  of  state : 
The  cruel  Easteade,  by  his  side, 
Essayed,  in  vain,  the  smile  to  hide 
Of  gratified  malignant  pride. 

And  paladins  and  peera  were  there, 
The  pride,  the  flower  of  cbividry. 

And  courtly  dames,  and  ladies  &ir 
Who  held  the  brave  in  rivalry. 

Though  tens  of  thousands  thronged  without. 

And  thousands  met  within, 
No  song  of  mirth,  no  joyous  shout, 

No  festal  sound  or  din ; 

No  voice  of  riot,  to  break  the  quiet 

That  hung  o*er  land  and  air. 
But  hushed  as  death,  scarce  heard  the  breath 

Of  gathered  thousands  there. 

In  dire  suspense,  with  hearts  intense. 
Were  bosoms  there  that  swelled  with  grief, 

And  seemed  to  mourn  the  laurels  torn 
From  brow  of  some  beloved  chief. 

But  whence  this  nation's  gathering ; 
And  what  great  cause  did  hither  bring 
The  thousands  who  ate  'aembled  now  P 
Did  they  como  hither  to  a'vow 
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The  cause  of  right :  or  round  the  brow 
Of  hero,  come  from  battle  field 
Victorious,  to  weave  the  crown 
Of  lasting  fame,  or  joyful  yield 
The  dear  bought  meed  of  fSedr  renown  ? 
Ah,  no !  not  now  the  loud  acclaim 
Of  thousands  shout  their  warrior's  name. 
But  hark  !  the  peal  of  the  deep-toned  bell 
Through  crowded  street  aad  city  swell ; 
Its  solemn  chimes,  in  echoes  tell. 
The  grief  of  glory's  parting  knell, 
And  wakes  in  mournful  tones  meanwhile. 
The  silence  of  each  lofty  aisle 
In  that  high  church ;  where,  proudly  met. 
The  nobles,  king,  and  courtiers  sate : 
And  throbbing  hearts  responsire  beat, 
Intent  some  pageant  fair  to  greet. 
«  «  •  «  1 

The  muse  has  deserted  me 
When  fiction  is  my  theme, 

Then  I'll  no  more  revert  to  thee, 
Bomance's  golden  dream. 

But  should  I  e'er  receive  again 

The  muse's  gentle  aid, 
Beality,  then,  shall  swell  the  strain. 

In  truth's  fair  garb  arrayed. 


THE  SWEET  PENSIVE  HOUR. 

Comimneed  this  Focm  on  Friday  evening,  June  7th;  becalmed 
about  60  miles  from  Leghorn^'having  left  on  Wednesday,  5th, 
bound  for  London. 

'Twas  the  sweet  pensive  hour,  when  the  daylight  was  dyings 
And  Phoebus'  bright  ray  ceased  to  gild  the  dark  main ; 

When  the  last  lingering  shadows  of  twilight  were  flying. 
And  evening  drew  on  with  her  bright  starry  train. 

In  that  hour  of  soft  soothing,  so  fit  for  lone  musing, 
When  silence  pervading  o'er  ocean  did  reign. 

In  his  bark  o'er  the  deep,  while  his  vigUs  did  keep. 
Thus  a  bard  of  the  ocean  poured  f oith  his  wild  strain. 

"  0 !  why,  so  long,  my  sea-bom  muse, 
Dost  thou  thy  votary's  boon  refuse ; 
Why  are  now  thy  visitings  scant, 
Wilt  thou  no  more  those  fayoura  grant, 
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That  erst  a  solace  were  to  me, 

A  source  of  comfort  on  the  liea  ? 

Lo !  now  before  thy  shrine  I  bow, 

Waiting,  if  thou  wilt  but  bestow 

Those  breathings  soft  of  minstrelsy, 

Those  feelings  divine  of  poesy, 

Which  once  my  passions  could  control. 

And  poured  wdd  raptures  through  my  soul. 

But  will  not  I,  as  a  cringing  slavey 

For  thy  favours  sue — for  thy  influence  crave ; 

But  the  muse  must  come,  if  she  comes  to  mo. 

With  the  breathings  of  poesy  wild  and  free. 

For  ne'er  can  the  studious  forms  of  art 

Arrest  my  thoughts,  or  engage  my  heart ; 

Or  my  mind  be  controlled  by  those  hacknied  rules — 

The  boast  of  the  Pedant,  the  standard  of  fools. 

But  nature  herself  must  my  feelings  inspire. 

And  my  fancy  fan  with  her  glowing  fire. 

And  with  love  fill  my  soul  for  the  grand  and  sublime, 

And  give  vent  to  my  thoughts  in  a  torrent  of  rhyme : 

No  smooth  running  stream  o'er  some  green  flowery  vale. 

Constrained  by  its  banks  in  a  wide  soitened  dale  ; 

But  as  the  wild  stream  of  my  own  mountain  land, 

Now  gentle  and  soft,  now  terriflc  and  grand : 

With  mighty  rush  foaming  down  mountain  and  hill, 

From  crag  to  crag  leaping,  impetuous,  at  will. 

Or  anon  through  some  dark  grove,  sequestered  and  still, 

Eoll  on  in  soft  murmurs,  a  pure  pebbled  rill. 

For  my  muse  must  uncurbed  and  as  unrestrained  bo 

As  the  waves  were,  on  which  sho  first  visited  me ; 

And  the  feelings  of  fancy  as  freely  must  roll 

As  the  heavy  sea-swell,  with  no  rocks  to  control 

Its  force  resistless ;  as  uncurbed  and  unquelled. 

As  by  thick  gathering  tempests  'tis  onwards  impelled. 

*'  Why  is  thy  coming  so  long  delayed  ? 

Hear  my  invoking,  celestial  maid ; 

Come,  care-soothing  spirit — sweet  poesy. 

In  thy  rudest,  wildest  garb  arrayed ; 

Then  thou  shalt  have  more  charms  for  me. 

In  the  garb  of  nature,  wild  and  free. 

Than  the  flowery  adornment  of  studious  art. 

In  her  sweetest,  softest  symphony ; 

With  the  beauties  that  science  can  impart. 

Which  tingles  the  ear,  but  strikes  not  the  heart 

As  nature's  on  feeling  euphony. 
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''  Then  come  to  me,  while  once  more  on  the  sea. 

My  course  I  homeward  iteer, 

Give  my  f  eeelines  power,  in  the  lonely  hour. 

When  my  tiiou^ts  may  homeward  veer 

'Neath  memory's  sway ;  with  thy  genial  ray 

Enliven  my  musings  lone, 

While  the  decks  I  pace,  and,  pensive,  trace 

The  scenes  that're  long  by-^one." 

Thus  sung  the  bard,  as  true  ocean  child 

As  e'er  breasted  the  billowy  wave ; 
The  sea-bom  muse  responsive  smiled, 

And  this  answer  the  zephyrs  gave. 

«  Eetune  thy  lyre ;  why  should  its  strings 

Wrapp'd  in  oblivion  be  ? 
The  zephyrs,  we,  will  fan  with  our  wings 

The  flame  of  poesy. 
The  muse  is  thine,  at  her  sacred  shrine 

No  more  as  a  suppliant,  thou 
Her  favours  may  crave ;  for  she  freely  gave 

Thee  her  breathings,  long  e'er  now. 
In  the  ocean's  calm,  a  tranquil  balm 

She  will  through  thy  spirit  pour, 
Then  thy  fancy  fired,  on  wings  inspired 

To  heights  sublime  may  soar. 
When  the  tempests  and  storm  shall  mar  and  deform 

The  beauties  of  ocean's  face. 
Then  thy  thoughts,  unconfined,  on  the  wings  of  tho  wind, 

May  soar  through  unlimited  space. 
Though  no  learning  is  thine,  thy  verse  to  refine, 

Or  science  thy  diction  adorn ; 
Though  uncouth  and  strange,  yet  thy  fancy  shall  range 

Uncontrolled,  by  nature  upborne." 

Thus  sung  the  soft  zephyrs  around  the  lone  bard, 

As  he  glanced  o'er  ^e  mirror'd  sea  ; 
Then  hesurt-thrilling  whispers,  he  felt  and  he  heard, 

^s  the  welcome  of  poesy. 
Then  his  lyre,  lon^  forsaken,  he  then  did  awaken, 

Swept  o'er  its  wild  numbers  again ; 
While  memory  lent  power,  in  the  calm  silent  hoiir. 

To  brood  o'er  a  heart-stirring  strain. 
'Twas  of  home !  'twas  of  youth !  'twas  of  friendship  he  sung ! 

For  what  themes  more  dearer  than  they  ? 
While  with  energy  wild,  his  rude  harp  he  AmE^xxm^, 

And  thus  ran  the  ocean  bard's  lay. 
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Although  the  stoical,  unfeeling,  and  cold, 

Whose  hearts  '*  love  of  country  "  did  never  infold, 

The  meed  of  my  muse  may  as  idle  deeip, 

And  tell  me  that  home  is  a  hacknied  theme ; 

But  scarce  is  a  spot  of  endearment  on  earth, 

But  gives  to  the  feelings  of  poesy  birth. 

Tho'  mountainous  and  wild,  tho*  sequestered  and  lone, 

Yet  the  poet,  enraptured,  hails  it  as  his  own ; 

For  for  home  have  a  thousand  harps  been  strung, 

And  the  minstrers  strains  have  its  praises  sung. 

Then  shall  not  I  sing  of  that  dear  native  spot, 

Must  the  home  of  my  birth,  of  my  youth  be  forgot  ? 

No !  still  there  my  fancy  delighteth  to  dwell. 

Enchained  to  those  scenes  by  some  heart-binding  spell, 

And  the  memory  of  youth  hovers  round  my  loved  home. 

Though  far  o'er  the  ocean  a  wanderer  I  roam. 

Then  awake  my  rude  muse,  those  fair  scenes  now  pourtray. 

Let  remembrance  of  friendship  and  youth  fire  thy  lay ! . 

But  first,  at  my  call,  come  ye  friends  of  my  youth, 

'Tis  your  memory,  gives  soul  to  my  lays  ; 
Gome  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  fair  friendship  and  truth, 

With  the  featureei  of  earlier  days. 

Gome  with  the  pure  friendship  which  glowed  in  our  hearts. 

Ere  they  selfish  and  hacknied  became ; 
Gome  with  each  tender  thought,  recollection  imparts, 

Of  that  puerile  and  hallowed  flame. 

Then  come  Wilson,  Murray,  and  Paton,  come. 

On  the  wings  of  Jfancy  fly, 
Let  us  trace  ti^e  paths  where  our  youth  did  roam. 

And  those  scenes  that're  long  gone  by. 

Let  us  tread  in  the  steps  of  our  happier  hours. 

Let  us  buffet  the  billows  of  time. 
In  thought,  let  us  roam  through  the  evergreen  bowers, 

That  delighted  our  boyhood's  prime. 

Ye,  who  as  myself,  are  yet  traversing  o'er 

Life's  dreary  and  cheerless  main. 
Gome,  with  me  in  fancy,  retrace  that  loved  shore. 

Where  we  never  may  meet  again. 

And  ye,  whose  spirits  have  early  fled 

From  this  world  of  care  and  gloom ; 
Who  have  pillowed  on  waters  your  youthful  head, 

And  in  ocean  have  found  a  tomb ; 
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ShadM  of  the  loved  dead,  who  my  soul  caused  grief, 

When  I  heard  that  ye  were  no  more, — 
Gome,  Tom  Matthew  and  Lorimer,  ye  who  chief, 

My  heart  did  in  sorrow  deplore. 

Te  spirits,  who've  sped  in  the  gloom  of  the  past, 

Look  down  from  your  happier  towers, 
A  ray  of  your  brightest  eff^ency  cast. 

And  eiuight^DL  youth's  evergreen  bowers. 

And  ye  few,  who  buffet  the  billows  of  time. 

Tour  memory  shall  chase  the  dark  gloom 
That  hangs  like  a  mist  o'er  our  youtlmd  prime, 

While  my  muse  her  loved  theme  shall  renew. 

'Tis  June— and  the  sun's  rays  gild  Fortha's  dark  wave. 

And  enamels  the  flowery  green 
Of  the  winding  banks,  wluch  its  waters  lave, 

Where  the  steps  of  my  youth  have  been. 

N«w  summer  hath  deepened  the  solitude 

Where  our  youthful  steps  did  rove. 
Hath  dressed  m  green  foliage  the  embowering  woods, 

And  adorned  the  shady  grove. 

The  trees  of  the  forest  are  rich  in  bloom. 

And  hath  blossomed  the  hawthorn  hoar, 
And  from  woodland  and  valley  ascends  the  perfume. 

As  sweet  as  to  us  'twas  of  yore. 

Now  as  fair  are  those  banks,  and  those  bonny  green  braes, 

And  as  bright  is  the  sunny  broom  knowe, 
And  as  tangled  the  copse,  where  the  brambles  and  sleas. 

And  the  blackberries  clustering  grow. 

And  as  green  waves  the  fern  adown  the  deep  dell. 

O'er  watering  the  lone  muir  fowl's  nest, 
And  the  partridge  cowers  low  'neath  the  red  heather  bell, 

On  the  heath  where  our  boyhood  press'd. 

And  the  zephyrs  waft  soft  o'er  the  rippling  breast 

Of  thy  clear  lonely  waters,  Muirdam, 
And  the  swan,  in  her  pride,  exalts  her  white  neck 

O'er  the  waves  where  in  boyhood  we  swam. 

As  clear  are  those  waters,  as  fair  are  those  scenes. 

And  as  tangled  the  deep  forest  wild ; 
And  as  green  are  those  vallies  and  wide  w«.N\s^^'\^Kmm 

As  when  our  sun  of  youth  gaily  CTuledi.  \ 


And  as  brown  is  the  haaXh,  and  as  dear  still  to  me 

Both  the  thistle  amongst  it  intwine. 
As  when  in  yootti  bonomng  o'er  heaAer  and  lea. 

With  rapture  I  hailed  them  as  mine. 

Kincardine,  my  native  home,  never  estranged 

From  thee  shaU  my  memory  stray. 
For  the  soenes  id  my  childhood  exist  still  unchanged, 

But  the  friends  ox  my  youth,  where  are  thi^  P 

To  thee.  Tune,  I  appeal;  come,  unto  me  tell, 

For  lon^  thou  hast  severed  us  wide ; 
Say,  dothL  m  their  hosoms  those  feelings  e'er  dwell, 
'  Tba^  o'er  my  lone  musings  preside  r 

Do  they  e'er  feel,  as  I  do,  when  pondering  deep 
O'er  the  soen^  of  those  golden  hours. 

Through  their  spirits,  a  nameless  sensation  creep, 
A  tluill  that  rond  memory  empowers. 

Oh  yes  I  they  must  ponder,  in  heart-felt  regret, 
0^  the  days  that  were  briefly  passed  o'er; 

When  youth,  love,  and  friendship  in  unison  met. 
Which,  in  tibne,  we  shall  meet  with  no  more. 

We  look  to  the  future— a  waste  dark  and  drear. 
Veiled  in  gloom,  meets  our  sorrowing  eyes ; 

We  glance  on  the  present — no  sunshine  appears, 
Like  that  which  illumined  youth's  bright  skieB. 

We  revert,  then,  to  youth  as  a  joyful  field, 

A  landscape  eternally  bright, 
A  soil,  which  by  virtue  sown,  ever  shall  yield. 

To  the  memory  of  age  pure  delight. 

And  fond  recollections  of  scenes  of  my  home, 
Of  youth's  loved  companions  shall  dwell. 

In  mv  heart,  ever  sacred,  wherever  I  roam. 
While  the  antiiem  of  youth  I  shall  swell. 


ANTHEM  OP  YOUTH. 
Composed  Saturday  forenoon,  June  15M,  close  to  Mqforea, 

Soenes  of  childhood,  scenes  of  bliss, 
Scenes  of  fancied  happiness ; 
Golden  hours  of  life  s  gay  spring, 
When  joy  and  hope  were  flouriahia^. 
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When  life  appeared  but  a  flowery  fleld, 

And  its  sweets  withoat  its  souis  did  yield  ; 

When  hope,  exulting,  round  did  fling, 

A  balmy  iragrance  on  the  wing 

Of  Ihe  passing  hours,  as  tiiey  pn¥rards  flew, 

And  scattered  around  their  }>early  dew, — 

That  pearly  dew,  so  bright  and  dear, 

Which  glistened  on  youth  like  beauty's  tear ; 

When  &e  future  smiled,  nor  did  harshly  seem, 

What  since  'tis  proved — a  delusive  dream. 

When  tiie  heart  beat  high,  with  the  ecstacies  bright, 

Of  the  vanishing  phantoms  of  hope  and  delight. 

Though  those  scenes  of  enchantment  have  spectre-like  gon  o 

Thoe«  those  visions  of  youth,  hope  and  rapture,  have  flown 

And  "vath  youth's  bright  season  have  lingered  behind. 

And  left  but  a  comfortless  waste -on  the  mind, 

Tet  fold  recollection,  sheds  memory's  bright  rays, 

like  a  leavenly  halo,  round  earlier  days ; 

And  the  present,  with  sorrow  transpiring,  but  casts 

A  refulgence,  more  pure,  round  the  years  that  are  past. 

And  the  softened  emotions  of  feelings  which  flow, 

In  my  bieast,  when  illumined  by  memory's  bright  glow. 

In  deeper  sensations  my  sentiments  tell. 

When  tke  anthem  of  youth,  love  and  rapture,  I  swell. 


ONE  EVENING  AS  I  WANDERED. 

Composed  Saturday,  June  22nd,  off  Malaga, 

One  evening  as  I  wandered. 

By  Forth's  dark  rolling  tide, 
And,  deep  revolving,  pondered. 

Its  stream  incessant  glide. 

With  lonely  feelings  musing, 

I  traced  the  flood  of  time ; 
While  fancy,  fondly  choodng, 

Scanned  o'er  youth's  vanished  prime. 

Thus  lost  in  cogitation, 

With  feelings  deep  o'er-wrought, 
To  yield  to  meditation, 

A  solitude  I  sought. 

Till  on  my  walks  encroaching, 

I  spied  an  aged  man, 
With  tottering  steps,  approaching. 

With  features  woxn  mi^ivttii. 


IQb  steps  were  fttll  ^Uid  ftlteriag. 
His  head  bowed  down,  irith.  age. 

But  his  care-worn  bzeast  waa  sheltering 
A  mind  both  pore  and  sage. 

And  in  the  pladd  beaming 
Of  his  expressive  eyea»  * 

A  m<«e  than  mortal  seeming 
Their  histre  did  disgniae. 
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locks  wero  silirered  over. 
And  hoary  waa  his  hair 
A  halo  seemed  to  hover 
In  bright  efifulgenoe  there. 

More  fSair  than  dncal  coronet, 
The  wreath  whiQh  did  enthrone 

His  brow8»  and  did  adorn  it, 
With  Christian  virtues  shone. 

Awe'Stmck  with  veneration^ 

Bh  features  I  did  scan; 
Beamed  mild  with  resignation, 

As  thus  the  sage  began : 

On  this  fine  summer  gloaming, 
When  daily  cares  are  o'er, 

Youngfriend,  'tis  sweet  thus  roaming 
By  Fortha's  winding  shore. 

When  memory,  fond,  is  choosing 

The  past  to  ponder  on, 
'Tis  sweet,  in  studious  musing, 

To  wander  forth  alone. 

**  'Tis  sweet  in  contemplation. 
To  look  on  all  abroad ; 
Through  Natujre  and  Creation, 
And  up  to  Nature's  GkxL 

'<  But,  ah !  there's  few,  whose  pleasure 
Is  found  in  solitude,    • 
Who  can  devote  their  leisure 
To  calm  Eeflection's  mood. 

''  Has  he  to  thee,  young  stranger, 
His  gracious  store  unfurled, 
And  brought  thee  here  a  ranger. 
Far  from  the  busy  world  V 
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**  If  Virtae's  pathi  delight  thee, 
And  wisdom  g^des  thy  ways 
In  yoath,  then  she'll  not  slight  thoe 
£i  thy  declining  days. 

**  But  peace  of  mind  they'll  yield  thee. 

And  thy  hoary  hairs  will  crown 

With  honours,  and  will  shield  thee 

When  worldly  fortunes  frown. 

"  like  thee,  I've  been  a  rover. 
Long  on  life's  troubled  main ; 
But  now  are  nearly  over 
My  perils  and  my  pain. 

<*  Of  annual  suns  I've  witnessed 
Now  near  three  score  and  ten ; 
And  this  one  now  sink  in  the  west 
I  ne'er  may  see  again. 

**  For  me  death  hath  no  terrors, 
'Twill  ease  this  aching  breast ; 
And  the  grave  hath  no  horrors ; 
'Twill  prove  a  bed  of  rest. 

"  I  long  to  lay  my  weary  limbs 
Beneath  the  peaceful  sod ; 
My  spirit  longs  to  dwell  with  Him, 
My  Saviour  and  my  Gtod ! 

"  Yet  think  not  life's  a  wilderness, 
Begirt  with  misery  round, 
Without  one  smile  of  happiness 
To  cheer  the  sterile  ground. 

**  For  virtue's  holy  influence. 

Shines  out  midst  sorrow's  tears  ; 
And  early  pietv  will  enhance 
The  peace  of  hoary  yeain, 

**  Then,  pray,  give  now  attention 
Unto  a  tale  of  truth ; 
For  unto  thee  I'll  mention 
A  vision  of  my  you^. 

**  In  search  of  youthtul  pleasure, 
Urged  on  by  passions  strong, 
I  ne'er  gave  tnought  or  leisure   ' 
To  judge  'twizt  tight  or  '^vnrcx^^. 
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"  im  once,  yrhBo^md  Cippreased  me, 
By  youthful  uiiEet  vroukht ; 
Beliie^  when  carai  ^irtreBMa  me, 
In  Bolitade  I  sou^^ 

**  *Twaa  than  I  had  that  viaioiit 
Mnbioh  fixed  mV  fatare  fate ; 
It  was  no  &]8e  imigioii, 
Am  tnith  I  now  relate : 

**  While  lost  in  thought^  and  pondering 
What  had  my  oouae  impelled, ' 
Straight,  with  am^ae  and  wondodng, 
Two  femalea  I  heheld. 

*<  Injoyons  mazea  danoingj. 
With  fond  aednctiye  air. 
With  winning  amilM,  advancingy 
The  foremoat  one  drew  near. 

«  Her  smile  was  lasinnation ; 
Hie  ^knoe  ol  her  &ir  eyes 
Shtdie  like  a  ooniaoatum.  • 
That  mo(0ced  the  sonny  aides. 

**  Her  features  beamed  with  gladness, 
So  joyous  and  so  &ir. 
As  tf  no  grief  or  sadness, 
Or  sorrow  rested  there. 

«  Her  voice,  so  soft  and  gentle. 
It  lull'd  within  my  breast. 
All  chiding  feelings  mental. 
As  thus  she  me  addressed : 

« <  Toung  man !  my  name  is  Pleasuro 
Accept  me  as  a  Mend, 
Then  shall  joy,  without  measure. 
And  mirth  on  thee  attend. 

"  Ckmie,  enter  then  my  bowers, 
Enjoy  each  fond  delight ; 

*  Spend  youth's  Toluptuous  hours 
With  love  and  beauty  bright. 

<<  There  comes  no  care,  no  s(»tow 
No  misery,  grief,  nor  pain  ; 
No  thoughts  &y  soul  to  harrow 
Or  Utit  ihy  bllMhil  n&gn. 
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<<  Why  thas  to  thoup^htful  watchfulness 
Devote  thy  life  in  vain  P 
Throw  off  thy  modest  hashfulness, 
Join  Folly  B  jovial  train.' 

**  Her  promises  enchanted. 
Her  speeches  won  my  sonl ; 
Enraptured,  half  I  granted 
Assent  to  her  controL 

*'  Yet,  ere  I  had  consented. 
The  other  one  was  nigh. 
Who,  coming  up,  prevented 
A  hasty,  rash  reply. 

'*  She  was  a  matron,  comely, 
Though  not  so  hright,  so  &ir. 
As  Pleasure :  yet  more  homely 
Her  cheerful  features  wero. 

**  Her  eyes,  a  mild  serenity, 

Shone  with  expressive  grace ; 
While  a  modest,  soft,  urbanity 
Diffused  her  smiling  face. 

<*  Yet  an  unf orbidding  frigidness 
Her  keen  glance  aid  avow ; . 
A  stem,  yet  soothing  rigidness, 
Was  mantled  on  her  brow. 

**  But  soon  a  placid  meekness 
Did  on  those  features  rest, 
As  she,  in  tones  of  sweetness. 
To  me  her  speech  addressed :    , 

Young  man,  weigh  well  your  choice  ; 

Deliberate  awhile ; 
Trust  not  to  Pleasure's  voice. 

Nor  her  alluring  smile. 

''  But  harken  unto  Virtue, 

My  voice,  my  words,  are  truth ;  ' 
My  counsels  will  begirt  you. 
And  guide  your  wayward  youth. 

''  The  promises,  alluring. 

Of  Pleasure  then  disclaim ; 
Her  ways  are  but  infuxing 
Remorse,  regret,  and  diiams. 


«  But  many  a  ccoM  and 
lioB  in  the  war  to  Uiaa; 
The  patiia  of  self-denial 
You  mnat  not|  oannot  mias. 

**  The  paths  by  virtue  trodden, 
Ato  nigged  and  nneren ; 
But  tis  tiEe  odIt  zoad»  on 
Whidh  yon  oUmb  to  Heaven. 

''Then  to  my  oonnsels  yield  thee, 
rU  gmde  thy  wayward  yonth  *, 
With  peaoe  «f  mind  I'll  shield  thee, 
Andguiod  thy  steps  with  truth. 

**  From  passion  I  will  goide  thee, 
From  sin's  enslaving  power ; 
And  hanahly  I  may  ohide  thee 
In  folly's  airing  hoar. 


^Then  as  my  friend  aooept  me, 
This  ffitt  m  thee  bequeath : 
Throagh  life  I  will  protect  thee. 
And  cheer  thy  soul  in  death.' 

"While  Yixtue  was  entreating, 

And  urgingme  from  bence ; 
The  smile  of  jPleasure  meeting, 

My  soul  kept  in  suspense. 

«  When  from  above  descending, 
A  vision  did  appear ; 
'Its  flight  toward  me  bending, 
A  rMliant  form  drew  near. 

^  Far  from  her  presence  spreading 
A  wreath  ox  glory  bright ; 
On  all  around  was  sheddmg 
Bays  of  celestial  light. 

*'  'Twas  Wisdom,  robed  in  heavenly  truth, 
In  love  divine  arrayed ; 
And  thus  she  spoke :  'Vain  erring  youth, 
Give  to  my  counsels  head : 


« 


Fly  Pleasure's  fond  persuasive  glance, 
^or  take  her  words  forsooth ; 

But  trust  to  sage  experience, 
Xook  in  this  glass  of  troth.' 
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"  The  mirror  which  her  right  hand  held. 
Than  burnished  brass  shone  clear ; 

<  Toung  man,  see  Pleasure  all  nnveiled, 
Behold  the  enchantress  here/ 

''  I  looked ;  but  what  a  contrast 
Was  to  my  sight  displayed  ; 
Of  all  her  flattering  bombast. 
Of  all  her  charms  disrayed. 

**  Stripped  of  her  bright  angelic  guise, 
Was  Pleasure,  in  a  trice ; 
And  stood  before  my  wondering  eyes. 
The  hideous  monstre.  Vice ! 

"  The  loathsome  form  I  spumed, 
Disgusted  at  the  sight ; 
Then  round  to  Virtue  turned — 
She  seemed  more  fair  and  bright. 

**  I  hailed  her  as  mv  friend  then, 
My  mentor,  and  my  guide  ; 
She  did  on  me  attend  then. 
Forever  at  my  side. 

"  Her  ways  have  been  a  pleasure, 
To  youth  and  riper  years ; 
Have  proved  to  age  a  treasure, 
Which  memory  still  e&dears. 

"  Give  heed,  my  son,  forego  then 
The  joys  of  folly's  train ; 
'Twill  bring  remorse  and  woe,  when 
Age  comes  with  care  and  pain. 

"  But  you,  in  Virtue's  paths,  will  find 
Pleasures  to  sense  unknown ; 
She'll  yield  a  heavenly  peace  of  mind. 
When  enjoyment's  past  and  gone." 

I  said,  *'  I  thank  thee,  Eeverend  Sire, 

Thou  dost  my  soul  rejoice  ; 
Thy  precepts  shall  my  fife  inspire 

While  wisdom  glides  my  choice." 

Then  said  the  sage,  **  Let  these,  my  words 

Upon  your  memory  dwell ; 
Virtue  alone  pure  joy  affords— 

Bemember  this ;  farewell  T* 


We  parted  thus  in  diffccent  roads— - 
Eabli  took  hii  homeward  way ; 

For  now  the  moon  effb]^;«nt  rode 
O'er  bdlight'a  leaaenrng  ray. 

Yet  I  ponder  oft  that  aged  man. 
Ana  the  Tiiion  of  hia  youth; 

And  find,  wiien  pleasnre^a  oonne  I  scany 
That  in  virtne,  alone,  is  truth. 


TRAFALGAB. 

Sundaff,  Juh$  80/A.    I  wrot$  iksfothwinff  wrtet  when  erossinj 
TVafaigar  Bay,  on  the  impulse  of  momentary  feelinq^ 

How  calm  is  the  wave 
"Where  repose  the  hraye, 
'Keath  thy  ocean  cave, 

Trafalgar. 

Scarce  a  zephyr  sweeps, 
O'er  the  placid  deeps. 
To  arouse  thy  steeps, 

Trafalgar. 

But  this  hallowed  mem, 
On  silence  borne, 
ISors  rays  adorn 

Trafalgar. 

How  unlike  the  day. 
That  in  battle  affiray, 
Beheld  thy  array, 

Trafalgar. 

When  the  carnage  of  war, 
In  her  briny  car, 
Swept  o'er  thee  a&r, 

Trafalgar. 

When  the  oppressive  weights 
Of  hostile  fleets. 
In  thy  bay  did  meet, 

Trafalgar. 

When  France  and  Spain 
Strove  hard — in  vain, 
Thy  applause  to  gain, 

TrsiBklg^. 
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Thou  heed'st  them  not, 
Bat  Britannia'^  fehot 
Is  hy  thee  nnforgot, 

Tra&lgar. 

When  Britannia's  {fiTonred  son, 
Nelson  !  led  her  forces  on, 
And  in  death  thy  victoiy  won, 

Trafalgar. 

Then  the  din  of  battle, 
To  thousands  fatal. 
Did  o'er  thee  rattle, 

Trafalgar. 

While  thy  angry  shore, 

The  echoes  bore 

Of  the  cannon's  roar, 

Trafalsrar. 


'O* 


Mom  saw  it  beg^un. 
And  the  victory  won. 
Ere  the  day  was  done, 

Trafalgar. 

But  the  work  of  fate, 
With  that  day's  hate, 
Did  nothing  abate, 

Trafalgar. 

Why  sped  not  death. 
On  the  cannon's  breath. 
To  sleep  beneath 

Trafalgar.] 

For  nothing  unquelied. 

Next  day  beheld. 

On  thy  surges  impelled, 

Trafalgar, 

Destruction's  form 
Eide  in  the  storm. 
And  thy  shores  deform, 

Trafalgar. 

For  the  navies  delivered 
From  battle,  were  severed. 
And  on  thy  shores  shivered, 

Trafalgax. 
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And  the  txrare  "wlio  did  shore. 
The  bafctle,  and  dare 
Death's  terxiUe  itare, 

Tm&lgar, 

To  tho  elements  gmo. 
By  tempests  were  driven^ 
And  on  thy  xooks  riTen, 

TralaJgar. 

And  proud  fleets  lay 
In  thy  fated  bay, 
While  fell  diraDay, 

Trafalgar, 

Beheld  them  next  mom 
All  shattered  and  torn, 
Hiy  Tindictive  soomy 

Trafalgar. 

And  the  gaUant  hand, 
Who  did  carnage  withstand, 
Were  strewed  o'er  thy  strand, 

Trafalgar. 

But  no  longer  raves 
Thy  tempei^toss'd  waves, 
Wide  opening  their  graves, 

Trafalgar. 

But  their  bones  whitening  rest. 
Where  none  can  molest, 
In  thy  deep  cavemed  breast, 

Trafalgar. 

For  their  coimtry  they  fought. 
And  her  victory  wrought, 
Although  dearly  bought, 

Traialgar. 

And  the  fair  meed  of  fame. 
With  a  lasting  name. 
They  may  justly  claim, 

Trafalgar. 

Tears  have  flowed  o'er  them, 
Britain  has  bowed  o'er  them, 
And  thou  hast  glowed  o'er  them, 

Trafalgar. 
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Let  them  rest  in  their  glor^^ 

lienowned  in  story, 

'Neath  thy  waves  deep  and  hoary, 

Trafalgar. 

Eide,  zephyrs,  ride, 
0*er  the  brave  softly  glide, 
Who  sleep  low  'neath  thy  tide, 

Trafalgar. 

SUNSETTING. 

Composed  the  following  Stanzas  on  Monday ,  July  21st ^  beiny  then 
about  40  miles  S.£.  of  Cape  St,  Vincent, 

Hast  thou  watched,  o'er  ocean  fading, 

SoPs  last  lustre  shoot  on  high ; 
Brighter  still,  yet  brighter  shedding, 

Beams  of  radiance  through  the  sky. 

Thus  the  Christian,  when  declining- 

-Life  proclaims  death  drawing  nigh, 
Brighter  days  are  round  him  shining. 

Beams  of  oright  tranquillity. 

When  his  day  of  life  is  over. 

Ere  his  sun  sets  in  the  grave, 
Hope  doth  round  his  setting  hover, 

Faith  in  Him  who  died  U>  save. 

For  he  trusts,  that  though  enshrouded. 

Now  he  sinks  in  death's  dark  gloom, 
Yet  a  mom,  clear  and  unclouded, 

Shall  arise  to  cheer  the  tomb. 

Then  through  Jesus  Christ  arising, 

Death  and  hell  triumphant  o'er. 
Eternally,  o'er  heaven's  horizon, 

He  shall  rise  to  set  no  more. 


ON  MY  LOYE. 

Verses  composed  during  my  mid-watch  on  deck,  Tuesday  morning, 
July  2nd,  in  the  Vicinity  of  Cape  of  St,  Vincent, 

Is  thy  love  beautiful  P  0,  yes !  she  is  beautiful ; 

Bnght  as  Uiose  scenes  memory  loves  to  recall : 
Ib  thy  love  amiable  P  Yes ;  she  is  dutiful    , 

To  her  loved  parents,  and  friendly  to  alL 
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Is  thy  love  faithful  P  Yea,  I  have  proved  it, 
Constant  and  true  in  each  fortune  and  state  : 

Is  she  affectionate  ?  Tes,  I  have  moved  it. 

And  never  through  life  will  her  fondness  abate. 

She  is  fair  as  the  fairest,  she  is  sweet  as  the  sweetest, 
And  mild  as  the  blossoms  the  bee  loves  to  sip  ; 

Her  form  with  each  charming  attraction  replete  is, 
And  redolent  with  sweets  is  the  kiss  of  her  lips. 

As  the  blossom  in  spring,  and  the  opening  flower, 
Are  more  rich  by  the  dews  of  the  mom  refined ; 

So  her  spirit  is  pure  where  affection  hath  power, 
With  influence  unstained,  o*er  her  virtuous  mind. 

There  is  none  on  earth  dearer,  or  aught  can  impart 
To  my  soul,  as  her  love,  more  pure  pleasure  and  joy ; 

For  her  image,  her  memory,  is  stamped  on  my  heart, 
There  can  her  affection,  death  only  destroy. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OP 
"  A  SORDID,  SELFISH,  WORLDLY-MINDED  MAN." 

I  composed  the  following  Poem  on    Wednesday  and  Thursday^ 
Zrd  and  ^th  of  July,  close  to  Cape  Espichel, 

Mark  well  that  man,  whose  gloomy  looks  attest 
The  sordid  feelings  of  a  selfish  breast ; 
And  in  the  harsh  lines  of  his  features  trace 
A  heart,  devoid  of  feeling,  ts  of  grace ; 
For  if  the  countenance  is,  of  the  mind. 
An  index  true, — there,  clear  and  well  defined. 
You  trace  the  workings  of  a  stinted  soul. 
For  o'er  his  features,  ever  seem  to  roll 
Dark  clouds  of  discontent,  of  care  and  guile. 
While  not  one  cheerful  solitary  smile. 
Or  beam  of  joy,  e'er  mantles  o'er  that  cheek, 
Whose  stem  traced  lines  his  frigid  feelings  speak. 
Without  one  genial  ray,  or  kindred  glance 
Of  social  warmth,  or  mild  benevolence. 
That  downcast  mien,  that  niggard,  plodding  brow, 
An  avaricious,  grovelling  soul  avow ; 
Whose  *very  wish  concentrates  all  on  self. 
Whose  all  absorbing  thought  is  hoarding  pelf. 
And  thus  he  has,  with  stinted,  meagre  care, 
I  And  Bervile  meanness,  scraped  a. paltry  share ; 


./ 
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Thus  naiTOw  mindedness,  and  thirst  of  gain. 

Hardens  a  heart,  cold,  selfish,  inhumane. 

Can  such  an  one  he  in  his  dealings  true, 

Be  avaricious, — and  be  honest  too  P 

No,  no !  too  sordid  to  be  fair  or  just, 

Such  cautious,  selfish  souls,  I  ne  er  would  trust. 

0*er  his  gross  heart,  no  social  charm  is  st^ding, 

'Tis  froze,  'tis  deadened,  to  each  finer  feeling ; 

Twas  never  softened  by  the  kindling  glow 

Of  kindred  s^pathy,  at  others'  woe ; 

It  ne'er  at  pity's  thrilling  tale  did  melt. 

Nor  genial  friendship's  soothing  influence  felt. 

In  those  harsh  features,  and  that  visage  stem, 

Dost  thou  a  firm  decisive  mind  discern, 

Do  they  a  noble  character  bespeak  P 

No,  no !  'tis  vain,  irresolute  and  weak : 

To  one  base  purpose,  ever  first  and  last, 

To  one  intent,  his  only,  first,  and  last — 

And  that  is  Self !    But  why  this  theme  prolong  P 

Suffice  to  say, — that  not  to  him  belongs 

The  finer  passions  of  a  virtuous  mind. 

The  social  sympathy  which  links  mankind. 

The  sacred  glow  of  f eelinfi^,  which  imparts 

A  heavenly  pleasure  to  all  kindred  hearts. 

For  sorrow  ne'er  did  his  hard  nature  feel 

At  others'  woes,  or  joy  at  others'  weal ; 

TTiH  heart  is  fiint,  or  harder,  adamant, 

His  griping  hand  was  ne'er  stretched  forth  to  grant 

Belief  to  wretchedness,  or,  though  'twere  scant, 

The  hard  urged  boon  of  indigence  and  want ; 

That  scowling  eye  was  never  with  the  tear 

Of  pity  moistened,  and.th^t  senseless  ear, 

Is  ever  shut  to  the  voice  of  pale  distress ; 

Hio'se  pallid  lips  were  never  ope'd  to  H^f-  - 

In  short,  to  sum  up  all, — his  happiness, 

His  only  pleasure,  but  consists  in  this, — 

To  scrape  and  hoard  up,  as  he  can,  earth's  dross. 

And  sensual  self,  his  every  care  engross ; 

No  other  joy  he  has,  or  hopes  to  have, 

On  this  side,  or  t'other,  of  the  grave  ; 

For  'tis  his  creed  (but  this  I  will  confute) 

That  man's  no  better  than  a  reasoning  brute. 

This,  with  regard  to  man,  I'll  ne'er  allow ; 

But  with  regard  to  him,  I  will  avow, 

'Tis  in  accordance  with  his  grovelling  mind. 

HiH  sensual  soul,  by  virtue  unrefined. 

By  heaven  untaught,  owns  not  the  vital  spark 

Of  God-like  essence,  which  illumines  his  daxk 
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And  cheerless  heart,  for  Infidelity, 

His  boast,  his  creed  is.    The  reality 

Of  Gospel  truths  and  the  soul's  immortality 

He  douhts ;  denies ;  nay,  says  'tis  a  fatality 

Which  sways  the  drivelling  mass  of  human  kind, 

Who,  hy  religious  faith,  are  erring,  blind. 

Thus  do  the  sceptic  and  the  worldling  jest 

At  awfiil  truths.    But  death  is  sure  to  test 

The  sceptic's  cheerless  creed,  the  earth-worm's  trust ; 

They,  at  last,  will  find  there's  more  than  mortal  dust 

€k)mpounds  their  all :  they'll  prove  they  have  a  soul, 

That  shall  exist  while  eniUess  ages  roll. 

Let  me  reverse  the  scene,  and,  if  I  can, 
Depict,  with  truth,  an  honest  upright  man ; 
An  humble,  upright  soul,  whose  hopes  are  fix'd, 
Not  on  this  transient  world,  but  on  the  next ; 
I  mil  essay,  with  soul  and  sense  combined, 
To  scan  the  face,  as  mirror  of  the  mind. 
Then  mark  him  well, — ^that  man  whose  silvered  hair 
Bespeaks  a  lengthened  life  of  toil  and  care ; 
Trace  well  those  features ;  on  that  furrowed  cheek, 
Marked  and  grief -worn,  sits  resignation  meek ; 
And  in  those  eyes,  the  thoughtful,  placid  glance 
Beams  with  contentment  and  benevolence ! 
And  mild  composure,  on  that  care-worn  brow. 
Serenely  smiles,  encircled  with  the  glow 
Of  conscious  rectitude  and  inward  ease, 
A  heart,  Mth  God,  the  world,  himself,  at  peace ; 
A  heart  endued  with  every  social  charm. 
With  kindred  sympathy  of  feelings  warm. 
By  blessing  others,  ever  is  he  blest. 
No  selfish  ttioughts  pervade  his  generous  breast, 
Large  is  his  bounty,  though  his  means  are  small. 
His  tender  sympathy  is  linked  with  all. 
To  pity's  tale,  he  lends  a  ready  ear. 
For  otitiers*  sorrows,  sheds  the  kindred  tear ; 
The  child  of  misery  and  misfortune,  find 
Li  him  a  friend,  warm-hearted,  feeling,  kind. 
To  soothe  their  wants,  and  alleviate  their  grief, 
And,  if  he  can,  grant  to  their  wants  relief ; 
Inured  fiom  youth  to  hardihood  and  trial, 
Not  on  his  lot,  did  wealth  or  fo  rtune  smile. 
Though  poor  himself,  yet  neve  r  from  his  door 
Were  turned,  unhelped,  the  in  digent  and  poor, 
Tot  with  the  beggar  oft  his  ho  mely  faye, 
Bjs  scanty  meal,  he  cheerfully  would  share, 
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While  through  his  breast  beuevoleat  feelings  roll, 

And  hmrt-felt  thuiks  dilate  his  gratefol  som ; 

Thanks  that  ascend  as  incense  nnto  Iieayen, 

For  blessings  past  received,  and  mercies  given. 

Himself,  content  with  little,  though,  meanwhile, 

With  ^tient  industij  and  rugged  toil, 

He  strives  through  life— hut  not  for  selfish  gain,-— 

He  has  a  numerous  family  to  maintain,  ^ 

Who  for  support  look  forward  to  their  sire ; 

While  love  paternal  his  attempts  inspire 

To  rear  his  children,  and  their  young  steps  guide 

In  virtue's  paths  ;  and  'tis  his  joy  and  pnde 

To  see  them,  in  their  youth,  their  hearts  incline 

To  wisdom's  ways,  nor  from  her  paths  decline 

In  riper  year ;  but,  by  religion  led. 

Behold  them  still  tiiie  path  of  virtue  tread ; 

A  blessing  to  himself,  and,  justly  deemed, 

An  honour  to  society.    Thus  esteemed, 

Bespected,  and  beloved,  he  feels,  with  joy, 

A  father's  pride,  and  doth,  with  thanks,  employ 

His  few  last  years  in  praises  to  his  God, 

Who  thus  hath  led,  in  heavenly  wisdom's  road, 

TTiR  slippery  paths— in  youth's  enticing  ways, 

And  crowned  with  honour  his  declining  days ; 

And  humbly  piays  He  will  his  children  giude. 

And  grant  His  Holy  Spirit  to  abide 

With  them,  and  lead  tnem  on,  that  they  at  last. 

When  time's  probation's  o'er,  and  life  is  past, 

Throu^  wond'rous  love,  and  grace  divine,  may  meet, 

With  Christ  together,  round  tne  mercy  seai^ 

With  saints  and  angels,  swell  the  anthem  h^h, 

Of  God's  redeeming  love,  through  all  eteiiii^. 


ODE  TO  AMBITION. 

Composed  Saturday,  July  6th. 

Besistless  Ambition ;  hence !  away ! 

No  longer  linger  here ; 
For  this  poor  heart,  too  long  thy  prey. 
Is  wearied  of  thy  lawless  sway — 
Then  ^thee  disam>ear  1 

My  weary  breast 
Now  longs  for  rest — 
Then  not  with  thy  aspirings  yain,  my  "i^eM^  qItc^^t&^^kiA^ 
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For  'twas  thy  fond  delusive  hopes, 

Liir*d  on  my  ardent  youth ; 
I  gave  thy  flattering  prospects  scope. 
Nor  dared  thy  airy  flight  to  stop, 
But  took  thee  all  for  truth. 

Though  bright  did  seem 
Those  golden  schemes ; 
Yet  now  they  all  have  priced  hut  false  delusiye  dreams. 

■ 

Those  pleasing  dreams  I  cherished, 

When  by  thy  influence  led ; 
Those  visions  fancy  nourished, 
Are  vanished  all,  are  perished — 
That  future  bliss  is  dead. 

Unstable  all 
Tliy  hopes  I  call. 
Which  only  glitters  for  awhile,  youth's  ardent  steps  to  enthiaU. 

The  phantom  which  my  youth  urged  on, 

With  hopes  of  future  fame. 
My  riper  years  hath  proved  it  flown. 
And  unsubstantial,  and  unknown  ;-* 
Age  shall  find  it  the  same. 

And  ever  thus 
I'm  sure  to  miss 
Thy  promised  joys,  or  find  but  fleeting  happiness. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  we  strive  through  life, 

Thy  promised  meed  to  gain ; 
In  chase  of  thee,  our  search  is  rife 
With  disappointment,  fear  and  strife — 
With  sorrow,  care,  and  pain. 

Now  then  leave  me. 
No  more  grieve  me, 
Why  thus  allure  my  soul,  with  hopes,  but  to  deceive  me  ? 

If  thou  wilt  stUl  assail  my  breast. 

No  more  I'll  heed  thy  smile ; 
No  more  a  cherished,  welcome  guest. 
Within  my  bosom  shalt  thou  rest, 
With  hopes  false,  to  beg^e. 

Then  pray  begone, 
Leave  me  alone, 
I  wish  in  quiet  to  live ;  and  sleep  in  death  unknown. 


V 
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SABBATH    MOBNl^NG. 

Composed  July  7th, 

'Tie  Sabbath  mom ;  far  o'er  tbe  seas 
Wafts  round  our  brig  the  favouring  breeze, 
With  gentle,  yet  progressive  force. 
Urging  ua  on  our  nomeward  course. 
Methinks  I  hear,  this  hallowed  mom, 
Soft  sounds  upon  the  zephyrs  borne ; 
As  notes  of  joy,  which  nse  and  swell, 
And  seems  of  other  days  to  tell ; 
Of  scenes  departed,  gone  for  ever, 
Of  friends,  of  home,  which  oceans  sever — 
Bousing  my  soul's  wild  sympathies, 
To  scenes  of  youthful  memories. 
Hie  surg^,  as  thev  rise  and  fall, 
And  into  foam  with  ocean  blend. 
To  my  lonely  soul  seems  to  recall 
The  voice  of  some  beloved  friend. 
And  tones  familiar  meet  my  ear. 
Such  as  in  youth  I  loved  to  hear ; 
Stiains  which  my  boyish  cares  beguiled. 
Strains  fondly  loved  when  yet  a  child. 
Which  did  my  infant  heart  rejoice: — 
Yes,  mother !  'tis  thy  dear  loved  voice. 
Which  on  the  morning  breezes  roll — 
Still  fondly  cherished,  unf orgotten. 
Those  accents  linger  on  my  soul. 
Though  in  the  grave  that  tangle  is  rotten. 
And  shade  departed,  still  revered. 
Thy  memory  is  to  me  endeared, 
Which  neither  distance,  time,  nor  change, 
Gan  from  my  filial  heart  estrange ; 
For  ever  shall  my  soul  retain 
Each  fond  remembrance  of  the  past. 
Each  scene  of  joy,  each  scene  of  pain, 
Each  gloomy  hour  with  care  o'emist. 
And  as  I  think  on  days  gone  by. 
Still,  still,  I  hail  thy  memory. 

'Tis  Sabbath  mom ;  o'er  ocean  mild 
The  sacred  dawn  in  splendour  smiled ; 
And  clouds,  in  groups,  fantastically 
Hung  curtained  o'er  the  eastern  sky ; 
When  Sol  arose  majestically. 
Each  from  his  presence  back  diii  fL-^ 
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As,  he,  triumphant,  on  doth  rido, 

And  roll  his  flaming  car  on  high ; — 

The  vaporous  clouds  in  nought  subside, 

And  sink  into  nonentity. 

For  far  as  vision  can  expand, 

Or  eye  can  reach,  the  ocean  lies ; 

Unhroke,  undimmed,  by  distant  land, 

Blending  its  waters  with  the  skies. 

This  is  a  scene  for  musing  mind. 

To  brood  on  vastness,  undefined ; 

This  is  a  scene  to  make  us  feel, 

More  keen,  those  wounds  time  cannot  heal. 

The  thought  of  scenes  departed,  fled, 

Of  Mends,  now  moulderine  with  the  dead, 

Of  joys  recalled  but  to  deplore, 

As  what  we'll  ki^ow  again  no  more. 

Methinks,  borne  on  the  ocean's  swell, 
I  hear  the  deep-toned  parish  bell, 
My  own  Eork  bell,  whose  solemn  peal 
Oft  o'er  my  childish  heart  did  stesd. 
With  chime,  impressive,  sad  and  slow, 
The  dirge  of  death,  the  wail  of  woe — 
The  requiem  of  some  spirit  bore. 
On  wings  of  doubt,  to  that  dark  shore, 
From  which  returns  no  kindred  heart, 
Its  imtold  mysteries  to  impart. 

'Tis  Sabbath  mom ;  methinks  I  hear 

My  own  Kirk  bell  salute  my  ear. 

As  it  was  wont,  in  former  days  : 

**  Come  to  God's  Temple,  join  His  Praise." 

While  through  the  woods,  and  distant  dell, 

Keverberates  its  detoning  knell ; 

As  heavenly  music  seems  each  note, 

That  on  the  morning  zephyrs  float ; 

Wafting  soft  strains  on  all  around, 

While  tranquil  "  Forth  "  prolongs  the  sound, 

But,  ah !  this  mom,  'tis  not  for  me ; 
The  Kirk  bell  of  my  native  home, 
Through  town  and  village,  wood  and.  lea, 
Sends  forth  its  far  resounding  tone. 
A  lonely  one,  far  on  the  sea. 
From  those  loved  scenes  I  cheerless  roam. 
And  muaing  on  tranquility, 
I  trace  the  surging  biUow^B  loam.. 
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I*d  sooner  list  the  angry  roar 

Of  ocean  waves,  by  storms  upbore, 

Than  the  rude  sounds  I'm  doomed  to  hear, 

Which  taints  the  heart  and  grates  my  ear« 

The  talk  obscene,  the  jest  profane, 

The  conyerse  loose,  the  constant  strain 

Of  cursing.    0 !  Tm  tired  of  thee, 

And  all  thy  ways,  thou  weary  sea. 

But  since  on  thee  IVe  shapea  my  course, 

I'll  follow  it,  for  best  or  worse. 


EBTURNING. 

Composed  the  first  three  stanzas,  Tuesday,  noon,  Lat.  46^  20' Jf., 

Long,  S*'  30/  W. 

Biscay !  agidn  through  thy  tempestuous  bay 

Our  brig  is  driven ;  but  'tis  for  home. 
While  gales,  north-western,  with  resistless  sway. 

Urging  impetuous,  o'er  the  billowy  foam, 
Our  sweltering  course — our  fiery  path,  like  some 

Vast  leviathan,  from  its  native  deep, 
Dark  and  unfathomed,  to  thy  face  may  come. 

And  with  its  tail  tremendous,  playful  sweep 

Thy  wild  convulsive  waves— in  foaming  fury  keep. 
Thus  onward  rolling  midst  thy  stormy  surges. 

O'er  thy  inveterate  billows  hastily  bore, 
Which,  with  the  western  gales,  but  faster  urge 

Us,  in  our  homeward  course,  to  Britain's  shore* 

The  moan  of  storms,  thy  waves'  tumultuous  roar, 
Is,  to  my  ears,  sweet  music,  for  they  tell 

Of  hardships  borne,  whidi  now  will  soon  be  o'er ; 
And  as  the  breezes  sweep,  methinks,  the  swell 

I  hear  of  joyous  welcome  from  Mends  beloved  so  well. 

Then  drive  us  on,  ye  western  breezes,  rife 
With  squalls  and  rain ;  for  thee  I  little  care. 

For  they  are  lighter  bom  than  is  the  strife 
Of  contumely,  I'm  daily  doom'd  to  bear, 

From  one,  a  wretch,  who  evermore  shall  share 
My  bitterest  contempt.    But  yet,  ne'er  shall  I 

Beek  of  the  weather,  if  the  wind  blows  fair. 
For  squalls,  and  rain,  and  clouds,  will  soon  pass  by, 
So  will  McDennid's  frowns,  his  scorn,  and  contumely. 
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Wrote  the  ^th  and  Bth  Stanzas  on  Wednesday  night, 

'Tis  Wednesday  night ;  of  July's  days  *tis  ten : 
The  time — "  dog-watch" — ^from  six  to  eight ;  when  I 

Embrace  the  leisure  moment,  and  the  pen. 
One  or  two  stanzas  more  to  frame.    For  why  ? 

Just  to  relate,  we  did  this  morning  try 
Soundings,  and  struck  in  fathoms  seventy -five, 

Broke  ^ells  and  sand ;  our  latitude  was  high — 
*Twas  forty-eight,  our  westering  we  did  scrive 
Six-thirty ;  then  our  course  up  diannel  we  did  drive. 

These  three  days  past,  weVe  had  a  glorious  run. 
Twice  eighty-five  each  day,  as  per  the  log. 

At  such  a  rate  our  voyage  will  soon  be  done ; 

For  still  our  brig  keeps  on  her  seven-knot  jog, 
Midst  squalls  and  ndn,  and  worse  than  all,  the  fog, 

So  thick  and  drizzling  which  in  soundings  hover ; 
So  we  must  shorten  sail,  our  canvass  snug, 

While  louring  sides  our  course  benighted  cover, 

For  we  will  make  the  land  when  this  dread  night  is  over. 


^•*u 


BOOK    FIFTH. 


BOOK    FIFTH. 


PABT    FIEST. 

Composed  and  written  while  Mate  of  the  <'  Lord  Goderich," 
of  London,  on  a  voyage  to  and  from  Quebec. 


OUTWARD  BOUND. 

Composed  At*ffU8t  I2th,  1839,  outward  bound  from  London  to  Quihe, 

Once  more  on  ocean,  yet  once  more, 
Where  wild  Atlantic's  billows  roar, 
And  tempests  rage,  and  sm'ges  swell, 
I  bid  my  native  land  farewell. 

Farewell  my  friends,  farewell  my  home, 
From  thee  afar  I  cheerless  roam ; 
By  cruel  fate  f oredoom'd  to  range 
A  stranger  still,  'mongst  people  strange. 

From  clime  to  clime,  from  isle  to  isle, 
I  helpless  rove,  a  lone  exile ; 
An  aHen  from  domestic  bliss. 
Estranged  from  social  happiness. 

Then  why  should  friendship  warm  my  mind, 
Or  why  my  soul  affection  bmd. 
Or  love  enthrall  my  bosom's  core. 
Since  I  their  absence  must  deplore. 

'Tis  fate's  stem  fiat,  I  submit ; 
Yet  never  can  my  soul  forget 
Those  social  scenes,  those  tender  ties. 
In  which  the  love  of  country  lies. 

And  while  through  life  I  toilsome  trace 
My  lonely  x)ath,  I  oft  embrace 
The  rapturous  moment  fancy  lends, 
As  on  the  ^ast  she  backwards  bends. 

For  then  fond  memory  loves  t'ezplore 
Those  scenes  which  can  return  no  more, 
Those  youthful  joys  so  briefly  flown. 
The  pleasures  past  of  days  by-^UQ. 
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And  while  on  ocean  £eu:  I  rove. 
Estranged  from  home,  from  friends  and  love, 
I  feel  more  strong  those  kindred  ties 
Within  my  lonely  heart  arise. 

For  stiU  'tis  mine,  through  life,  to  feel 
These  pangs  whic^  absence  ne'er  can  heal ; 
And  pour,  unheard,  my  plaintive  strain, 
0*er  joys  I  ne*er  can  Imow  again. 


ON  MEETING  WITH  MY  BROTHER  JOHN. 

Verses  oeeasioped  hy  meeting  'with  my  brother  John^  in  Londm^  on 
the  night  of  Wednesday,  2^th  July,  1839,  after  a  separation 
of  nearly  twelve  years.  We  met  about  Sp^m,,  he  having  just 
arrived  in  London ;  and  as  I  sailed  on  Thursday  forenoon, 
our  welcome  meeting  was  brief  and  fleeting, — a  few  short  hours 
and  then  'twas  passed. 

Twelve  years,  on  pinions  fleet,  had  borne 

Me  down  the  gulf  of  time, 
Erom  joyous  scenes  of  youth's  gay  mom. 

To  manhood's  opening  prime. 

Since  I  in  schoolbov's  reckless  glee. 

Would  deeds  of  daring  share. 
Urged  on  by  youth's  wild  impulse  free, 

AH  future  ills  would  dare. 

And  still  remembrance  fondly  tells 

Of  joys  I'll  know  no  more. 
And  memory  on  that  era  dwells — 

From  twelve  to  twenty-four. 

When  cherished  Mendship's  kindred  glance 

Did  life's  young  path  adorn. 
And  buoyant  hope  strove  to  enhance 

Youth's  bright  eventful  mom. 

Those  youthful  friends,  whose  cheering  smile 

niumined  life's  opening  day, 
Those  hopes,  which  gladdened  for  awhile, 

Alas !  now  where  are  they  ? 

Perished  those  hopes ;  for  o'er  my  path 

Stem  disappointment  sped. 
Those  dreams  of  bliss,  which  boyhood  hath, 

With  youth's  bright  eia  fled. 
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O'er  once  warm  hearts,  death's  dreary  wave 

Oblivious  hath  rolled ; 
For  ocean's  gloom,  and  earth's  cold  grave. 

Youth's  earliest  friends  enfold. 

Some  few  yet  struggle  midst  the  strife 

Of  time's  o'erwhebning  tide. 
Tossed  on  the  scattering  sea  of  life, 

By  interests  severed  wide. 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  boyhood's  prime, 

I  parted  with  a  brother ; 
Since  then  we've  sailed  through  many  a  clime, 

Ear,  far  from  one  another. 

Since  then  we've  ranged  the  ocean  o'er, 
Though  severed— joined  in  heart ; 

We  both  have  trod  a  foreign  shore, 
By  fate,  still  kept  apart. 

As  ocean  farers,  doomed  to  roam. 

Life's  weary  path  to  trace. 
Yet  not  abroad,  at  sea,  or  home, 

Could  we  meet  face  to  face. 

Long  did  it  seem  fate's  stem  decree 

"We  ne'er  again  should  meet ; 
That  I  this  brother  should  not  see. 

Or  his  glad  welcome  greet. 

While  years  rolled  on,  and  Mends  did  change, 

Yet  time  could  never  wrest 
From  me  his  memory,  nor  estrange 

Affection  from  my  breast. 

For  still  I  hoped  fate  ne'er  thus 

Would  aye  relentless  prove, 
To  sunder  ties,  and  sever  us 

Through  life,  from  kindred  love. 

And  long  we  both  had  wished  to  meet, 

As  brothers  to  embrace. 
With  joyous  heart  each  other  greet. 

And  converse  face  to  face. 

At  last  wo  met ;  but  ah !  how  brief 

That  happy  meeting  proved,    . 
When  transient  thoughts  of  joy  and  grief. 

Fraternal  feelings  moved.  ' 
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We  met;  but  ah !  'twas  far  from  home, 

Where  stran^^ers  gathered  were, 
And  no  glad  friend  did  joyous  come, 

Our  mutual  joy  to  share. 

'Mongst  strangers  I  before  him  stood, 

Held  converse  with  him  there ; 
But  stiU  no  secret  impulse  could 

Our  kindred  blood  declare. 

I  knew  him,  though  he  knew  not  mo, 

I  owned  him  as  my  brother, 
For  in  his  features,  bland  and  free, 

I  traced  those  of  my  mother. 

But  ah !  it  seems  he  had  forgot 

Hy  lineage  and  my  name ; 
My  leatures,  he  remembered  not, 

^or  could  my  kindred  claim. 

0 !  could  not  inward  feelings  speak, 

Urged  by  a  power  divine, 
Though  twelve  years  had  o'er  boyhood's  cheeks, 

Traced  manhood's  sterner  prime : 

Though  childhood's  lisping  accents  now 

Assumed  man's  sterner  tones. 
And  years  of  toil,  had  o*er  youth's  brow, 

Diffused  their  vigourous  bronze  : 

Though  altered  now  in  form  and  face. 

The  man  from  boyhood  grown, 
Gould  he  not  in  my  features  trace 

A  likeness  to  his  own  ? 

Or  did  not  nature's  magic  spell 

Through  hearts  congenial  run, 
And  in  affection's  language  tell — 

This  is  thy  father's  son. 

No,  no  !  no  secret  impulse  told 

We  were  of  kindred  blood. 
Till  nature's  feelings,  uncontrolled. 

Burst  'forth  a  gushing  flood. 

Then  to  him,  in  familiar  strains, 

I  spoke  of  days  by-gone, 
Then  memory  soon  recalled  again 

Youth's  well*known  face  and  tone. 
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Those  who  have  felt,  can  only  tell, 

When  years  affection  parts. 
What  fond  fraternal  feemigs  swell, 

And  join  in  kindred  hearts. 

What  fond  emotions  warmed  our  souls. 

Which  long,  long  sundered,  met, 
And  memory's  tender  thoughts  did  roll 

O'er  scenes  we  ne'er  forget. 

But  ah  !  short  time  did  pleasure  sit 

Alone  within  our  heart, 
For  with  heart-felt  joy  and  fond  regret 

We  met — ^but  just  to  part. 

The  setting  sun  beheld  us  meet, 

And  witnessed  our  embrace ; 
But  long  before  he  did  complete 

His  next  diurnal  race. 

His  rays  glanced  o'er  the  distant  sea, 

And  tinged  the  bounding  tide, 
That,  'tween  my  brother  John  and  me, 

Again  had  severed  wide. 

For  different  interests  and  pursuits. 

Caused  us  so  soon  to  part ; 
But  time  nor  distance  ne'er  shall  root 

His  memory  from  my  heart. 

For  while  I  tread  the  staee  of  strife, 

Cruise  on  life's  troubled  main. 
Amid  the  varying  scenes  of  life 

Affection  I'U  retain. 

Nor  shall  I  yield  life's  latest  breath 

Without  a  friendly  tear— 
A  sigh,  which  friendship  shall  bequeath. 

O'er  one  to  memory  dear. 

ON  RECEIVING  A  PENKNIFE  FROM  A  YOUNG 

LADY  AT  PARTING. 

Composed  Sunday,  Augmt  26M,  at  Sea,  in  Latitude  49^  norths 
Long,  40^  west ;  occasioned  by  being  presented  with  a  penkniftf 
by  a  "  young  lady"  at  parting. 

May  this  no  ominous  tokflu  prove^ 

Though  'tis  with  inqport  nfe ; 
A  i^mhol  'tis  of  broken  love, 

Thus  to  present  a  knifa. 
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It  cuts  love's  tenderest  ties,  they  say, 
And  friendship  sunders  wide ; 

I  doubt  it  not — perhaps  it  may, 
When  interest,  love  doth  guide. 

Then  say,  doth  this  thy  wish  avow. 

To  have  pur  friendship  cleft ; 
Or  is't  disdain,  which  prompts  thee  now, 

To  tender  me  this  gift  P 

Doth  this  *^  fair  maid,''  thy  wishes  say. 

Farewell,  from  now  we  part ; 
This  our  acquaintance  cut  tor  aye. 

Clip  friendship  from  my  heart  ? 

Dost  thou,  my  Mendship  and  esteem, 

With  contempt  cold,  despise, 
Or,  Martha,  me  unworthy  deem 

Thy  youthful  love  to  prize  P 

No,  no !  I  ne'er  can  think  it  so, 

Or  deem  it  cold  neglect. 
That  this  betokens  I  forego 

Your  friendship  and  respect. 

Yet,  Martha,  on  the  parting  night. 
When  thou  did'st  this  bequeath. 

Sad  thoughts  my  fondest  hopes  did  blight. 
Which  words  dared  not  to  breathe. 

For  cold,  cold  did'st  thy  kindness  seem. 
When  thou  tenderest  me  this  gift. 

And  no  fond  requited  love  did  gleam 
On  me,  when  thee  I  left. 

Yet,  if 't  must  be  so,  I  still  will  prize 

This  gift,  for  it  was  thine ; 
Though  it  must  cut  love's  tenderest  ties, 

It  ne'er  shall  sund6r  mine. 


STANZAS  ON  BEING  PKESENTED  WITH  A 

BREASTPIN. 

Componed  Monday  27th,      Occasioned   by  receiving  from  Miss 
Margaret  Woods  a  Breastpin,  at  parting. 

This  present,  dear  Margaret,  I  ever  shall  deem, 

A  laibute  of  friendship  sincere ; 
Ab  a  token  I  hold  your  respect  and  esteem, 
Makes  the  gift  and  the  grvex  mox^  ^•^wt  \ 
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And  ever  while  memory  holds  power  in  my  breast, 
Thy  fiiendship  in  fondest  remembrance  shall  rest 

Esteemed  and  revered, 

By  acquaintance  endeared ; 

And  this  pin  I  shall  bear 

As  a  trophy,  and  wear 
It  over  xny  heart,  while  life's  pulses  throb  there. 

Yet  as  time  soon  shall  win 

The  best  fabrics  of  art, 

And  o'er  this  brilliant  pin 

Its  tarnish  impart ; 

And  though  this  soon  may  perish 

And  yield  to  decay, 

Yet  tiie  friendship  I'll  cherish, 

And  ever  will  nourish 
Bemembrance  of  her,  that  this  pin  gave  away. 

SONG  OP  THE  WINDS. 
Written   Thutsday^  September  4tA,   1839. 

0,  say  not  thou,  wind  hath  no  words  I 

Each  breeze  that  sweeps  the  sea, 
A  sad  and  mournful  theme  affords 

To  loneliness  and  me. 

Each  midnight  air  that,  o'er  the  main, 

Comes  whispering  soft  and  slow, 
Wafts  to  my-  ear  the  thrilling  strain, 
*  In  cadence  mild  and  low. 

They  speak  the  voice  of  days  gone  by. 

Of  pleasures  past  and  fled  ; 
Bring  to  the  ear  of  memory 

Tones  of  the  once  loved  dead. 

The  gale  that  whistles  loud  and  shrill, 

And  rears  the  ocean's  foam, 
Becalls  each  fond  memorial  still 

Of  youth,  of  love,  of  home. 

When  angry  storms  outrageous  sweep, 

ConVulsing  ocean's  breast, 
Wide  yawning  its  engulphing  deeps, 

Or  shakes  its  foamy  crest. 

Then,  borne  upon  the  tempest's  wing, 

Which  scours  the  lurid  eky,  M 

Each  gn  st  familiar  voicea  \yxm|^  m 

Of  other  days  Kone  "by.  _  ^ 
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Oy  then  say  not,  wind  hath  no  words, 

Or  that,  in  heayen  or  air, 
Ko  thrilling  tones,  no  sounds  are  heard, 

Ko  well-known  accents  there. 

For  musing  in  the  lonely  hour 

Of  ocean's  twilight  calm, 
Oft  have  I  felt  the  soothing  power 

Of  zephyr's  genial  halm. 

Their  influence  wafting  o'er  my  heart. 

As  lightly  they  sweep  by. 
Soft  pensive  strains,  which  doth  impart 

A  Dalm  to  memory. 

Bemcmbrances  of  pleasures  past, 

Of  friendships  formed  and  fled. 
Of  dreams  of  bliss,  too  bright  to  last , 

Too  bdef ,  their  joys  tq  shed. 

Then  say  not  thou,  wind  hath  no  words, 

Or  that  in  air  there  be 
No  heartfelt  strains,  which  oft  afford 

Solace  to  thought  and  me. 

SONG  OP  THE  STORMY  PETREL. 

This,  and  the  preceding  "  Voice  of  the  Wind,**  were  composed 
during  my  first  watch  on  dech^from  8  ^o  12  last  night,  and 
wrote  down  this  forenoon,  Thursday,  September,  1839. 

'Tie  mine  to  roam  o'er  the  ocean's  foam, 

To  skim  o'er  the  bounding  sea ; 
To  sport  and  play,  midst  the  briny  spray, 

A  denizen  wild  and  free ! 

Midst  ocean's  rage,  when  tempests  wage, 

And  the  white  surf  gleams  on  high. 
Then  I  love  to  soar,  midst  the  breakers'  roar, 

Or  mount  in  the  stormy  sky. 

I  sweep  and  swing,  on  untiring  wing. 

No  rest  for  my  feet  I  crave ; 
O'er  biUows  I  skip,  and  my  pinions  dip 

Of  ttimes  in  the  briny  waves. 

I  love  to  trace,  on  the  ocean's  face, 
^- .  The  course  of  the  tempest's  wrath ; 
(Where  gallant  ships  \xige,  amid  foamy  surge. 
O'er  the  ocean  \3ieix  txwiV\fi«&  ^>3a.. 
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And  I  ofttimes  mark,  where  the  drowning  barque 

Sucks  in  the  o'erwhelming  sea. 
As  the  mariners  sink,  and  the  salt  spray  drink, 

They  wish  they  had  wings  like  me ! 

But  reckless  I  sweep  o'er  the  yawning  deep,— 

I  sing  o'er  the  seamen's  grave, 
Where  the  foaming  sur^ — their  funeral  dirge^ 

And  the  tempests  their  requiem  raves. 

I  would  not  rove  'mid  the  f  oliaged  groTe, 

Or  perch  on  the  woodland  tree ; 
But  love  to  glide  o'er  the  boundiiig  tide. 

For  ever  the  fearless,  free. 

So  far  from  the  scan  of  the  tyrant,  man, 

I  hear  not  his  thunder  roll ; 
His  power  here  is  vain,  for  the  bird  of  the  main 

Fears  not  nor  admits  his  control. 

Who  then  is  so  free,  as  the  bird  of  the  sea, 

That  sports  midst  the  ocean's  foam  P 
That  loves  not  the  shore,  but  amid  billow's  roar 

Makes  his  heritage  and  his  home  P 

THE  LAST  PARTING  OF  TWO  LOVERS. 

The  folhwing  piece  is  an  attempt  to  represent  the  last  parting  of 
two  hvers.  Begun  Septemhery  1839,  at  New  Ziverpool,  I^t  iSf 
Quebec, 

Time  wore  apace ; — and  with  it  brought 
The  scene — with  bitterest  angui^  fraught; — 

The  long  delayed,  yet  dreaded  hour — 
The  hour,  which  kindred  spirits  pwrts — 

When  fond  affection's  thrilling  power 
Glows  warmer  through  each  faithful  heart. 

And  now  they  joumey'd  to  the  shore. 

Whose  ebbing  waves,  ah,  soon  would  sever 

Those  kindred  hearts ;  perhaps  no  more 
Again,  on  earth,  to  meet  for  ever ! 

While  on  her  **  Albert's  "  manly  arm. 

With  teuder  fondness,  **  Mary  '*  hung, 
As  if  her  soxd  no  fear,  no  harm. 

Could  feel,  while  by  his  side  she  clung. 

And  while,  with  fond  enraptured  gaze, 

Her  dark,  expressive  eyes  she  turned 
Upon  his  features — there  to  trace 

Thofle  thoughts  which  in  Wv^^TCL'Wriy^* 
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But  when  she  marked  the  mournful  glow 
Of  grief  flash  o'er  his  pensive  brow  ;-* 

While  sorrow  deep — but  unexpressed — 
At  parting — thnll'd  his  achmg  breast : — 

''  I  see !  I  feel !  it  must  be  so — 

Even  hope  cannot  my  fears  avert ! 
Must  thou  so  soon,  dear  Albert,  go — 

With  me  to  part,  forever  part  ? 

**Thou  art  my  first,  my  only  love, 

And  I  had  fondly  hoped  to  live 
With  thee  alone — through  life  to  prove 

Those  joys  thy  love  alone  can  give. 

**  But  o'er  my  dawning  mom  of  bliss 
Lour'd  disappointment  sternly  down ; 

And  all  my  hopes  have  been — like  thisT- 
Withered  'ueath  Fate's  miji^iant  frown. 

"  I  ne'er  before  loved  man  but  thee, — 

My  virgin  heart  is  ever  thine,— 
And,  Albert,  thou  wert  all  to  me ; 

Alas !  must  I  those  hopes  resign  P 

"  O !  Stay  with  me,  forever  stay, 
.And  leave  me  not  to  pine  ana  mourn ; 
This  breaking  heart  will  melt  away. 
When  thou  art  from  my  presence  torn. 

*•  O  !  I  could  go  afar  with  thee, 
To  brave  the  dangers  of  the  main ; 

My  wish  to  be  where  thou  wilt  be, 
To  share  thy  sorrow,  soothe  thy  pain. 

**  But,  ah,  that  mournful  look  foretells 
T  soon  your  absence  must  deplore ; 

And  in  my  heart  forebodings  swell — 
We  part !  perhaps  to  meet  no  more !" 

Her  head,  with  bitterest  sorrow  wrung. 
Upon  her  **  Albert's  "  breast  she  flung ; 

While  tears  of  grief  suA'ased  her  cheek — 
She  tried,  but  tried  in  vain  to  speak. 

For  emotion  checked  her  utterance  ; 

And  every  heartfelt  sob,  which  came 
Forth  from  her  bosom,  bursting  thence, 

Thrill'd  anguish  through  her  trembling  £rame. 
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He  felt  her  snowy  bosom  swell. 
With  fond  sensation  heaving  high ; 

Her  keen  regret  each  pulse  did  teU, 
Her  grief  m  every  deep  drawn  sigh. 

"  Oh,  calm  thy  sorro.ws,"  Albert  cried, 
'*  Thy  grief  will  rend  mv  heart  in  twain ; 

Oh,  let  those  pearly  tears  be  dried ; 
We  part,  but  soon  to  meet  again. 

"  For  I  must  ^o,  'tis  duty  calls, 
And  favouring  fortune  lures  me  on. 

But  still  thy  grief  my  soul  appals 
Thy  sad  regret  when  I  am  gone. 

'''Yet,  dearest  Mary,  grieve  not  so, 
Nor  thus  in  sorrow  pine  and  mourn ; 

Let  Hope's  bright  wreath  adorn  thy  brow 
With  joyful  thoughts  of  my  return. 

"  But  few  short  moons  must  wax  and  wane 

Before  again  the  hour 'shall  come 
Which  brings  me  from  the  joyless  main — 

To  Mary  and  my  native  home/ 

<'  And  when  I  roam  far,  far,  at  sea, 

Still,  Mary,  I'll  remember  thee ; 
And  ever  my  soul's  intensest  thought— > 

Emotion  deep,  by  absence  wrought ; 
Fond  feelings,  loneliness  can  swell ; 
Or  love  retrace — with  thee  shall  dwell. 

«  •     .     -     •  •  # 

**  But  see !"  he  cried,  and,  pointing,  turned 

To  where  the  sun's  declining  ray 
In  golden  streaks  of  glory  burned. 

O'er  the  still  waters  of  the  bay. — 

And  on  its  dark  unruffled  breast, 

A  gallant  ship  was  seen  to  rest, 
like  some  hu&^e  monstre  of  the  deep. 

In  iindisturbed  and  placid  sleep. 

Back  from  her  snow  white  canvas  gleamed 
Sol's  lingering  radiance,  bright  and  sheen ; 

While  her  dark  shade,  reflected,  seemed 
A  thing  of  ocean,  calm,  serene. —  ' 

'*  Yon  gallant  ship,  now  under  weigh, 
With  anchor  up,  stands  out  to  sea. 

Soon,  soon,  afar  shall  me  convey. 
From  friends,  from  home,  ftomVoN^  %:&^^2&si^ 
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<*  For  soon  the  evening's  fitful  breezes, 
With  gentlest  imptujBe  from  the  l&nd, 

Shall  waft  us  o'er  these  silent  seas, 
Far  from  this  dark  and  pebbled  strand." 

Swift  gliding  over  the  azure  waves, 
Whose  prow  the  circling  billows  laves, 

Pulled  by  a  strong  and  daring  band, 
A  boat  is  seen  to  near  the  mnd. 

And  now  her  keel  has  grazed  the  strand, 
And  furrowed  dee^  me  yielding  sand : 

And  circled  far  the  npplinlg  flood, 
Near  where  these  tender  lovers  stood. 

Their  purpose  Albert  quickly  knew, 
For  they  were  of  the  gallant  crew 

Of  that  ship,  which  afar  did  swim 
O'er  rippling  waves,  by  zephyrs  bore ; 

They  came,  and  waited  but  for  him— 
Again  to  leave  the  silent  shore. 


Now  came  the  lingering,  long  caress, 
When  youthful  hearts  most  fondly  press  ; 
When  breasts  with  ardour  heaving  high, 
Make  pulse  meet  pulse,  and  sigh  meet  sigh. 
When  lips  on  lips  delight  to  dwell, 
And  the  fond  bosoms  rise  and  swell, 
'Neath  the  embrace  of  tenderness. 
The  anguish  of  the  soul  express. 
When  severed  love  and  parting  gri^. 
Alone  can  find  in  tears  relief ; 
When  heartfelt  throes  of  sorrow  tell, 
The  pain  of  true  love's  last  farewell. 
Well  might  remembrance  of  that  hour. 
Awake  fond  memory's  latest  power. 
And  faithful  love  afar  renew, 
Memorials  of  that  interview ; 
And  oft  a  glance  of  sorrow  cast 
On  the  brief  pleasures  of  the  past. 

And  now  they  parted.    Albert  sought. 
With  hurriea  steps,  the  waiting  boat ; 
Ar  d  strove  the  heartfelt  grief  to  hide. 
Which  did  o'er  his  anguished  thoughts  preside ; 
And  ere  his  pinnace  leaves  the  strand, 
AgaSn  he  waved  his  'kerchieiedYvwi^. 
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"  Farewell,  my  lore,  farewell,"  he  cried— 
The  maiden's  deep  drawn  sob  replied ; 
And,  as  the  seamen's  yigorons  oar 
Sweeps  the  light  pinnace  from  the  shore, 
Still,  still,  he  hears  that  thrilling  si(|^h, 
Sees  her  white  'kerchief  gleam  on  high, 
And,  o'er  the  undulating  swell. 
Hears  faintly  whispered,  **  Love,  fiirewell." 
Nor  did  she  leave  that  fatal  shore 
Till  o'er  ^e  night  enshrouded  main 
She  saw  him  o'er  the  billows  bore— 
Ah,  never  to  return  again  ! 


BTANZAa 

Written  at  Sea,  Wednesday,  November  6th,  1839. 

Now  spring  is  departed  and  summer  is  fled, 

And  the  seared  loaves  of  autumn  are  scattered  and  spread  , 

And  winter  advances,  with  tempests  and  storm, 

The  fair  face  of  Nature  to  wreck  and  deform. 

He  comes  from  the  north,  o'er  mountain  and  main ; 
Has  nipped  up  the  verdure,  on  valley  and  plain ; 
He  binds  up  uie  rivers,  and  curdles  the  sea ; 
With  icicles  festoons  the  bare  forest  tree. 

All  freezing  and  shivering ;  with  ringlets  hoar 

He  crystals  our  wiadows  and  pelts  our  door ; 

He  howls  through  our  casements,  and  dazzles  our  light, 

As  he  spreads  o'er  our  pavements  his  livery  of  white. 

Now  he  sweeps  in  wild  fury  o'er  mountain  and  sea. 
And  traces  destruction  o'er  upland  and  lea ; 
The  marks  of  his  footsteps,  implanted  in  spleen, 
On  the  bare  shivering  trees  of  the  forest  are  seen. 

But  we  fear  not  his  coming,  we  dread  not  hii  ire. 
We  dare  his  approach  to  the  bright  parlour  fire ; 
Thouffh  no  longer  with  pleasure  we  seek  the  dark  grove, 
Tet,  despite  his  benumbmg  influence,  we'll  rove. 

'Mong  ^*  Woods  "  which  shall  blossom  and  bloom  ever  green, 
Where  the  cold  blasts  of  winter  hath  never  yet  been ; 
Which  in  summer,  and  autumn,  and  winter,  and  spring. 
In  flourish  luxuriant  their  branches  shall  ^^'^. 
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Then  here's  to  the  **  Woods,"  where,  in  friendship,  entwine 
The  stout  English  <>ak  and  the  tough  mountain  pine ; 
Long,  long,  may  they  flourish,  and  deep  may  they  root, 
Whilst  their  children,  as  saplings,  around  them  shall  E^oot. 

As  the  tall  tufted  fir,  on  the  bleak  mountain's  brow, 

Or  as  saplings  of  oak,  in  the  forest  below ; 

And  tou^h  as  the  ash  twigs,  which  climb  the  hill  side. 

May  their  sons  spring  around  them,  their  boast  and  tiieir  pride. 

Hay  the  sunbeams  of  Fortune  smile  bright  and  serene, 
Clothe  their  far  spreading  branches  in  foliage  so  green ; 
So  luxuriant  their  growth  that  one  may  complete. 
If  not  a  whole  navy,  yet  fit  out  a  "  Fleet.'* 

And  blossoming  fair  'neath  the  sheltering  shade. 
In  all  the  effulgence  of  virtue  arrayed ; 
And  fair  as  the  myrtle  in  beauty  and  bloom, 
And  sweet  as  the  rose  in  its  richest  perfume. 

And  soft  as  the  tints,  when  the  sun's  rising  ray 
Breaks  out  from  the  east,  the  first  glimmer  of  day ; 
And  mild  as  the  beams  when,  at  eve  declining. 
O'er  calm  summer  lakes  his  last  radiance  is  shining. 

Thus  long  may  their  daughters  in  loveliness  shine. 
And  as  flowers  of  the  forest  around  them  entwine ; 
While  their  virtues,  as  fragrance,  shall  perfume  the  shade. 
And  scatter  their  sweets  through  the  **  Wood's  "  foliaged  glade. 

Lon^,  long,  may  the  boughs  of  each  fond  parent  stem. 
Encircle  the  shoots  which  spring  up  under  them  ; 
May  their  sons  grow  as  saplings  in  strength  and  in  power. 
And  each  daughter  bloom  beauteous,  a  fair  forest  flower. 

Then  hail  to  the  "  Woods,"  may  they  bloom  ever  green. 
Long  in  the  luxuriance  of  summer  be  seen  ; 
May  the  chill  blasts  of  autumn  ne'er  wither  their  leaf, 
Nor  winter's  cold  frosts  of  their  blossoms  bereave. 


SABBATH  MORNING  AT  SEA. 

Written  Sunday,  November  lOth,  Zat.  49©  39',  Zonff.  60  30'  JT. 

*Tis  Sabbath  mom ;  far  o'er  the  rippling  sea, 
In  breezes  light  and  fitful,  wafts  the  wind — 
Whose  gentle  breath  distends  our  lofty  sails, 
Yet  scarce  can  urge  our  deeply  laden  ship 
Bluggiahlj  onward ;  and  the  mote  ^^  uea.x 
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Our  destmed  port,  methinks  her  tardy  pace 
Becomes  more  tardier ;  and  her  lengthened  course 
More  lengthened  seems.    Is  it  because  my  thoughts 
Are  ever  veering  homeward,  and  my  heart 
Pours  forth  its  loneliest  musings  and  bequeaths — 
Its  warmest  feelings  and  intensest  pra^rer 
Toward  my  home  P    Aye,  there  a  magic  spell 
For  ever  rests ;  and  that  endearing  word 
Hjmgs  round  l^e  heart — a  potent  talisman— 
Which,  once  but  slightly  touched,  affects  the  springs 
Of  fond  recurring  memory,  and  sets 
The  wheels  of  friendship,  and  uncooled  affection, 
In  scarce  unceasing  motion ;  stirring  up 
Each  fond  emotion,  and  awakening 
Endeared  remembrances  of  earlier  days. 

Tet  scarce  I  know 
How,  in  my  breast,  home  hath  such  influence ; 
Since  I  am  still  an  exile  to  its  joys. 
And  doomed  so  little  to  participate 
In  pleasures  and  enjoyment 'which  alone 
Are  felt  and  shared  round  the  domestic  hearth. 

And  though  I  seem. 
On  this  wide  world,  a  being  doomed  to  roam. 
Friendless,  uncared  for— yet  no  lone  exile, 
Or  hapless  outcast  I ;  for  I  have  friends  ^ 
Endetu:^  by  ever^  tie  of  near  relationship, 
Which  sweetens  life  ;  and  firmer  bound 
By  genuine  friendship's  strong  cementing  hand. 
Which  union  only  can  be  snapp'd  in  two 
When  death  asunder  cuts  the  tiiread  of  life. 
I  have  a  father ; — in  that  single  word 
I  sum  up  all  the  ties  and  bonds  of  life — 
My  childhood's  guardian,  and  the  watchful  guide 
Oi  boyhood's  reckless  years,  and  of  my  ^outn ; 
The  faithful  counsellor,  and  sweetest  fnend. 
To  whom  my  soul  with  filial  fondness  yearns ; 
Nor  shall,  in  manhood's  prime  or  riper  years, 
My  friendship  lessen,  or  affection  cool, 
Toward  my  sire ;  but  ever,  while  in  time 
We  both.remain,  shall  bo  my  chiefest  care 
To  render  back  the  debt  of  gratitude 
And  filial  love ;  and,  while  I  can,  repay 
His  tender  care  and  fatherly  affection 
By  making  smooth  his  downward  walk  through  Uf e, 
And  rendering  the  path  of  age,  and  of  declining  years, 
Comfortable  and  easy,  so  that  at  last  I  may 
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Bring  to  the  grave,  in  peace,  his  hoaiy  hairs, — 
If  filial  love  can  light  life's  darkening  gloom, 
And  cheer  a  parent's  passage  to  the  tomb. 

TO  A  FBIBKD,  WITH  A  PRESENT  OP  SOME  SNUFF. 

Cofnposed  the  following  verses  on  Monday,,  November  lO^A,  abreast 
of  the  Lizard.  Intended  to  be  presented^  with  a  present  of  some 
Snuff,  to  a  Ftiend. 

Dear  "  Kennedy,"  accept  in  kind, 

Wi'  friendship's  warmest  wish  combined, 

This  trifling  gift ;  I  lang  designed 

Sic  ane  to  gie  ; 
An'  noo  I  fain  wud  hope  to  find 

It  pleaseth  thee. 

Then  dinna  stand,  mon,  staring  thus, 
Nor  for  this  wee  iMng  mak  a  niss. 
Nor  let  it  lan^  ye're  mind  nonplus 

What  it  contains ; 
'Tis  jist  a  pickle  bacca  dust 

To  clear  ye're  brains. 

It  may  be  gude,  but  I'll  nae  puff, 

For  weel  I  ken,  o'  genuine  snuff, 

Ye're  the  best  judge,  and  that's  enuff 
My  thochts  to  fash, 

Lest  this  be  gude-for-naething  stuff- 
Mere  paltry  trash. 

Tho'  weel  I  like  a  pinch  m^sell, 
As  your  fu'  mull  oftimes  did  tell. 
Yet  on  its  merits  I'll  nae  dwell. 

Nor  ca'  it  gude ; 
But  leave  that  question  to  yersell 

An*  your  box  lid. 

For  ye're  a  first-rate  connoisseur 
In  snuffs,  and  ither  nasal  gear. 
And  perfumed  oil  to  rub  the  hair, 

And  scented  creeshen ; 
Then  aff  the  lid,  mon,  tak  a  heir, 

And  pree  the  sneeshen. 

An'  maybe  ye,  for  freendship's  law. 
Will  prize  this  gift,  tho'  it  be  but  sma,' 
An'  ablins  aft,  it  gude  will  ca,' 

Jist  for  my  sake, 
When  owr  the  seas  and  iai  awa' 

Mv  courso  1  take. 
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And  mid  your  jovial  scenoB  of  mirth, 
Or  when  round  the  domestic  hearth* 
A  pinch  o'  this  may  aft  gie  birth 

To  thochts  o'  ane 
Wha  cheerless  roams,  owr  this  wide  earth, 

Sad  and  alane. 

Then  noo  fareweel,  aod  pray  forgie 
This  jumble  o*  rude  poesy. 
And  scorn  it  not,  altho*  it  be 

Baith  rude  and  wild ; 
For  mind,  upon  my  muse  and  me 

Nae  science  smiled ; 

Nor  lore,  in  a'  her  charms  arrayed, 
E'er  came  my  sea-bom  muse  to  aid. 
Bit  ^cy,  that  capricious  jade. 

With  love  tor  metre, 
Doth  aft  the  musing  mind  pervade 

Of  EoBBST  Petbb. 

And  extempore,  my  muse  has  penned 
This  clinkum-clank  of  rhyme  to  send. 
With  the  sma*  gift  I  doe  mtend, 

If  it's  acceptit. 
As  friendship's  meed  for  thee,  my  friend, 

like't  and  respectit. 


ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

Composed  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  13M,  abreast  the  Bill 

of  Portland, 

True  friendship  is  a  sacred  tie, 

A  boon  whicn  heaven  imparts, 
The  cement  of  society, 

Uniting  kindred  hearts, 
A  mystic  Dand,  on  earth  inwove, 
Approadiing  near  to  heavenly  love. 

No  distance  can  bedim  its  flame. 

Its  strength  nor  absence  mar, 
Its  fire,  unsullied,  glows  the  same 

Though  friends  are  severed  fax  ; 
WhUe  Mndred  feelings  tend  to  bind 
Congenial  spirits  to  their  kind. 
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When  fortune  smiles,  its  cheering  beams 

Enlivens  all  around, 
As  when  spring's  opening  snn  first  gleams 

On  winter's  frigid  ground ; 
And  in  adversity  it  glows, 
A  genial  sun  o'er  frozen  snows. 

When  ang^uish  rends  the  aching  breast, 
When  sorrow  sways  the  minoC 

The  troubled  soul,  by  pain  oppressed. 
In  it  a  solace  finds. 

Midst  weal  and  woe,  in  joy  and  grief, 

Its  consolations  yield  r^ef . 


EULOGITJM  ON  TOBACCO. 

Written,  impromptu^  an   Thursday  forenoon,  abreast  of  the 

Isle  of  Wight. 

Hail,  to  thee !  thou  leaf  exotic, 
Weed  of  properties  narcotic, 
Plant  of  most  luxuriant  growth, 
Implanted  oft  in  many  a  mouth ; 
Whether  in  shape  of  mild  cigar. 
Fetched  from  sultry  climes  afar. 
Or  when,  through  the  slender  pipe, 
We  thy  pleasing  f imies  imbibe ; 
Or  by  many  highly  prized. 
When  to  powder  pulverized, 
Their  olfactory  nerves  encrusting. 
As  their  proboscis  they  stuff, 
And  their  nasal  organ  dusting 
With  hiprh  flavoured  perfumed  snuff. 
But  chief,  I  hail  thee,  as  thou'rt  sought  for, 
And  by  thousands  most  admired. 
When  the  ocean  first  thou'rt  brought  o'er, 
Ere  thy  leaf  is  scorched  and  fired ; 
Ere  thou  passest  the  ordeal. 
Of  the  kiln's  scorching  fire. 
When  thy  substance,  incorporeal. 
We  with  pleasure  oft  respire. 
By  few  thy  joys  are  neutralized, 
Almost  imiversally  priced, 
Foimd  in  every  clime  and  nation. 
Used  by  men  of  every  station ; 
For  the  loftiest,  the  lowlieit, 
The  richest  and  the  poor, 
Jho  sinfulcst,  the  holiest, 
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All,  all,  thy  charms  secure. 

Care  controller,  grief  consoler. 

Want  assuager,  oft  a  rager, 

When  indulged  to  excess, 

Then  what  a  flare  up  thou  dost  stir  up. 

And  dost  cut  in  our  gut. 

And  our  stomach  doth  distress ; 

No  nauseating,  satiating, 

Yielding  pleasure,  now  pain. 

Yet  few  who  know  thee  would  forego  thee, 

Or  the  solace  of  thy  reign. 

And  I,  obsequious,  must  bow  to  thy  control,  thou  all  potent 
and  ubiquitous  weed !  When  musing  pacing  the  lonely  deck  of 
my  solitary  bark,  while  far  at  sea,  with,  no  sound  to  break  the 
silence  of  the  calm  midnight  watches,  save  the  low  soothing 
whispers  of.  the  fitful  breezes  as  they  came  wafting  o'er  the 
scarce  rippling  bosom  of  the  star-spangled  deep ;  wmle  around 
me  silence  whispers,  and  above  me,  in  the  azure  concave  of 
immensity,  bri^^hter  twinkled  the  myriad  orbs  which  bestud,  as 
glittering  gems,  the  dark  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  often  hast 
uiou  solaced  my  thoughtful  mind;  and,  as  I  inhaled  thy 
delectable  vapour,  fancy  sped  on  thy  fragrant  fumes  and 
recalled  remembrances  of  by-gone  happier  days.  And  not  only 
art  thou  the  solacer  and  companion  of  my  lonely  hours,  but 

By  savage  and  by  civilized, 

By  poushed  and  by  rude. 
Thy  quaUties  are  ever  prized. 

Thy  virtues  termed  good. 

European,  American,  Asiatic,  and  A&ican,  all  participate,  more 
or  less,  in  the  pleasures  of  inhaling  the  smoke  of  tobacco. 
Where  the  mighty  Potomac,  with  rapid  speed,  comes  rushing 
from  the  foaming  cataract,  and  stretches  its  broad  arm  into  the 
Chesapeake's  broader  estuary,  there  have  I  beheld  the  proud 
sons  and  fair  daughters  ol  Columbia  inhale  the  odourous 
perfume  of  the  Yirginian  weed.  On  the  banks  of  the  vast  St. 
liawrence,  I've  seen  the  red-skmned  Indian  enjoying  the 
influence  of  thy  vapourous  power.  I  have  seen  the  swarthy 
sons  of  AMca,  the  lethargic  and  indolent  Turk,  the  luxurious 
Asiatic,  and  the  shivering  natives  of  the  Frigid  Zone,  deriving 
pleasure  from  thy  ezhilirating  leaf— 0,  thou  univeral  tobacco ! 
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PART    SECOND. 


The  following  pieces  were  chiefly  composed  while  Master 
of  the  Henrietta,  on  a  voyage  from  Shields  to  Donegal  and 
Sligo,  and  hack  to  London. 


ON  A  NARROW  ESCAPE  FROM  SHIPWRECK  ON 

NEW  YEAR'S  NIGHT. 

These  Verses  were  written  after  a  narrow  escape  from  Shipwreck 
on  the  Lewis  Islands,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  and  the  morning 
of  the  2nd  of  JantMry,  1840. 

Awake  my  muse :  from  slumbers  deep 
Arouse  with  energy,  and  sweep 

Once  more  thy  ocean  lyre ; 
While  gratitude  shall  he  my  theme, 
The  goodness  of  the  Great  Supreme, 

Shall  all  my  soul  inspire. 
• 

To  Gk)d  alone  my  soul  shall  bring 
A  Now  Year's  gift ;  an  offering 

Of  heart-felt,  genuine  praise  : 
His  mercies  oft  my  soul  hath  seen, 
He  oft  hath  my  deliverance  been, 

As  thus  my  song  displays. 

'Twas  New  Year's  first  day's  latest  ho  ur, 
When  south-east  gales  did  fury  pour 

On  the  outraged  deep ; 
Ere  yet  the  breeze  assumed  a  gale, 
Among'st  the  Hebrides  we  did  sail. 

By  Skye's  most  northern  steep. 

When  leeward  of  that  mountain  isle. 
The  narrow  seas,  land-locked  awhile, 

Raised  not  their  billowy  crest. 
Though  freshening  winds  swept  o'er  the  wave. 
And  feathery  spray  like  drift  snow  drave 

O'er  ttie  dark  waters'  breast. 

Yet  sooi^  we  passed  that  sheltering  land. 
And  as  we  neared  the  rocky  strand 

Of  Lewis*  leeward  isle. 
Dark  lour'd  the  frowning  face  of  heaven, 
The  southern  gales,  in  fury  driven. 

Raised  ocean's  dread.  turmovV. 
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The  winds  more  ftrong,  and  stronger  blew. 
The  billows  more  mountainous  grew, 

By  ire  vindictive  bore ; 
While  flowing  tides,  with  seas  connive, 
And  our  deep  laden  brig  did  drive. 

Fast  on  the  leeward  shore. 

What  canvass  could  the  gale  withstand  ; 
To  bear  her  off  that  threatening  strand, 

Pressed  down  her  g^aniog  side ; 
Whole  courses  top-sails  double  reefed, 
And  jib  and  tr^'sail,  which  achieved. 

Scarce  could  the  gale  abide. 

On  through  the  foam  of  maddening  waves, 
Which,  yawning  wide  a  thousand  graves. 

Seemed  ready  to  devour ; 
While  howling  storm,  and  wrathful  surge, 
Around  us  their  funereal  dirge. 

In  requiem,  seemed  to  pour. 

Yet  onward  in  her  rapid  course, 
By  press  of  canvass  urged  perforce. 

Our  gallant  brig  was  driven ; 
Though  to  the  wind  was  sharply  braced 
Each  straining  yard,  yet  still  she  traced. 

Each  hour,  of  knots  full  seven. 

More  drearer  grew  the  midnight  hour, 
The  storm  aroimd  us  darker  lour, 

The  snow  white  surf  did  gleam ; 
While  to  increase  our  rising  fears, 
The  threatening  strand  more  near  appears, 

Close  on  our  leeward  becun. 

When  hark  !  a  crash,  a  flap,  a  jolt, 
As  cannon-ball,  as  thunder-bolt, 

Had  through  our  sides  been  driven. 
Hallo,  what's  that !  the  mainsails  flown  ? 
Yes,  'tis  the  main-tack  chesstree  gone ; 

But  the  sail  is  not  riven. 

Then  smartly  up  the  mainsail  clew, 

And  reeve  the  tack,  this  ring  bolt  through. 

Lead  to  the  windlass  end. 
Again  she  feels  that  powerful  sail, 
Again  she  bends  beneath  the  gale, 

Her  slackening  pace  doth  mend. 
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Now  full  three  hours,  in  dread  suspense, 
With  feelings  dee^,  and  thoughts  intense 

Of  tl:^eatenmg  death,  we  passed ; 
Scarce  hoping  to  attcun  once  more 
A  distance  from  that  rocky  shore, 

But  'mongst  its  crags  be  cast. 

Yet  'tis  in  man's  emergent  hour, 
The  Almighty's  providential  power, 

And  grace,  are  most  displayed ; 
A  present  help  in  time  of  need, 
'Twas  then  He  proved  a  help  indeed, 

And  sent  His  gracious  aid. 

For  when  upon  that  dreadful  coast 
Our  gallant  ship  was  almost  lost, 

And  shipwreck  seemed  so  near, 
'Twas  then  his  mandate  issued  forth, 
And  from  the  southward  to  the  north, 

The  wind  more  east  did  veer. 

The  favouring  wind  with  joy  we  greet. 
We  check  the  brace,  and  uack  the  sheet. 

And  haul  from  off  the  land ; 
Once  more  amongst  convulsive  foam 
Our  gallant  ship  at  will  doth  roam, 

Nor  dreads  the  leeward  strand. 

So  rapid  was  our  weltering  course, 
Urged  by  the  following  tempest  force. 
O'er  mountain  billows  bore, 
That  when  the  long-sought  morning  light 
O'er  ocean  dawned,  yet  not  in  sight 
Was  the  late  dreaded  shore. 

Thus  is  my  ocean-farer's  life, 

With  many  a  wondrous  instance  rife. 

Of  God's  delivering  power ; 
And  oft  my  grateful  soul  shall  raise 
An  Ebenezer  to  his  praise. 

Even  till  life's  latest  hour. 
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ON  BEma  ADMITTED  A  MEMBER  OP  THE  MASONIO 
LODGE,  No.  591,  DONEGAL,  IN  IRELAND. 

Tuesdai/f  January  lith,  1840. 

Now  pledged  in  all  a  Mason's  troth, 

Tour  mysteries  made  known, 
Tour  secret  rites,  your  sacred  oath, 

Yonr  badge,  I  claim  my  own. 

With  you,  my  friends,  this  happy  night, 

IVe  proved  the  grand  design, 
The  bond  which  should  mankind  unite, 

Li  friendship  brothers  join. 

Hail !  brethren  of  that  mystic  tie, 

Members  of  that  fraternity. 
Whose  birth's  coeval  with  IJie  sky. 

Whose  course  flows  through  eternity. 

Our  order,  friends,  was  first  ordained 

When  our  Almighty  Head, 
O'er  earth  inert,  when  chaos  reigned, 

His  line  and  plummet  spread. 

Chaotio  gloom,  eternal  night. 

O'er  earth  held  sable  sway, 
When  at  His  word — "  Let  uiere  be  light "— ' 

Dawned  the  first  glorious  day. 

Celestial  regions  rang  for  joy, 

The  morning  stars  did  sing. 
To  see  stupendous  love  employ 

Their  own  Almighty  King. 

When  heaven  and  earth  at  first  appeared. 

Firm  their  foundation  stood ; 
And  when  the  comer  stone  He  reared. 

His  word  pronounced  it  GK>od» 

When  finished,  He,  the  grand  design 

Of  mankind's  fair  abode. 
While  heavenly  love  on  earth  did  shine, 

Thus  spake  ihe  Almighty  God : 

"  Ye  sons  of  earth,  attend  my  word ; 

My  love,  I  you  bequeath. 
And  realms  of  bliss,  for  you  prepared, 

Beyond  the  gates  of  death. 
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*'  In  peace  and  harmony  unite, 

In  lovo  and  friendship  join, 
Then  with  your  joys  1*11  mix  delight, 

In  blessings  most  divine." 

»  «  •  »  « 

As  time  rolled  on,  and  ages  swept, 
Those  that  earth's  morning  saw ; 

Alas !  there  were  but  few  who  kept. 
The  Almighty's  soyereign  law. 

Still  time  rolled  his  unceasing  course. 

Changing  all  human  thingps. 
Swept  mightiest  empires  from  their  source. 

Laid  low  earth's  proudest  kings. 

Assyria,  Chaldee,  Rome,  and  Greece, 

Who  once  o'er  earth  held  sway. 
With  nations  mightier  far  than  these, 

Their  proud  lords,  where  are  they. 

Mixed  with  the  dust  and  leyelled  low. 

Existing  but  in  fame, 
While  o'er  their  wreck,  through  time  we  show. 

Or  laws  are  still  the  same. 

And  while  the  ebbing  flood  of  time 

Leaves  fast  its  channels  dry, 
Our  laws  unchanged,  through  every  dime. 

Exist  eternally. 

Peace,  love,  and  union,  is  our  theme, 

Our  secret  grand  and  dread, 
Which  joins  us  to  our  great  Supreme — 

Our  Founder  and  our  Head. 

«  »  »  »  • 

And,  haply,  here  to-night  I  meet 

A  band  in  friendship  joined, 
Who  may  with  cordial  welcome  greet 

A  brotiier  of  their  kind. 

A  stranger,  I  amongst  you  come. 

But  as  a  brother  now. 
Where'er  by  fate  foredoomed  to  roam, 

rU  venerate  my  vow. 

Where'er  I  may  my  course  pursue, 

Far  sundered  from  you  all. 
In  friendship  I'll  remember  you, 

Brethren  of  Donegal. 
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SONG  FOR  THE  BRETHREN  OF  LODGE,  No.  691, 

AT  DONEGAL. 

Cotnposed  the  SOth  of  January ^   1840. 

Tune — Auld  Lako  Synb, 

A«iin  this  happy  night  we  meet, 

In  love  and  niendship  joined, 
While  each  with  cordial  welcomes  greet, 

His  brethren  of  the  kind. 

While  in  harmony  we  all  unite, 

In  mirth  and  social  glee. 
As  sons  of  Masonry  so  bright, 

Wlio  are  like  us  so  free  ? 

What  though  the  cowans  of  the  earth, 

Deride  our  sacred  lodge, 
Mock  at  our  rites,  laugh  at  our  mirth, 

And  say  'tis  only  fudge  P 

Wepity  them,  those  sons  of  night, 

"UHio  ne*er  with  us  can  join, 
Who  ne'er  beheld  our  glorious  light, 

Our  secret  word  or  sign. 

Then  let  the  vulgar  jeer  and  laugh. 

We  scorn  each  shallow  soul. 
While  in  fellowship  we  join  and  quaff. 

The  craftsman's  flowing  bowl. 

We  pledge  their  health  in  bumpers  bright. 

Success  to  one  and  all, 
Those  favoured  few,  those  sons  of  light. 

Round  earth's  terrestial  ball. 

Then  let  our  bond  be  unity. 

Our  mirth  no  discord  mar, 
But  in  this  toast  we'll  all  agree — 

A  health  to  him  that's  far. 

Th«n  let  the  circling  pledge  go  round. 

There  may  be  toasts  more  meeter. 
But  thrice  three  times  this  shall  rebound^ 

To  the  memory  of , 
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Here's  to  his  health,  who*s  far  awa', 
Well  pledge  it  three  times  three. 

And  may  no  harm  him  e'er  befa,' 
By  land  or  by  the  sea. 

Chorua — ^Then  brethren  let  us  all  unite, 
In  harmony  combine, 
As  Masons  free,  as  sons  of  light. 
While  hand  in  hand  we  join. 

FAREWELL  ADDRESS  TO  THE  MASONS 

OF  DONEGAL. 

Composed  Fehnuiry  X^th,  1840. 

Ye  Brethren,  with  whom  oft  I*ve  met 

In  friendship,  warm  and  true. 
With  heartfelt  grief  and  sad  regret, 

I  bid  you  all  adieu ! 

Yet  ere  we  part — ^perhaps  again 

On  earth  to  meet  no  more — 
The  farewell  verse,  in  thrilling  strain. 

My  votive  muse  would  pour. 

^Tis  this  inspires  my  untutored  lay. 

And  gives  my  muse  a  tongue ; 
That  I,  in  mournful  numbers,  may 

Bid  you  farewell  in  song. 

The  mystic  tie,  the  sacred  laws. 

Prom  you  I  first  did  learn ; 
The  secret  sign,  by  whose  strange  cause 

We  Brethren  might  discern. 

And  those  blithe  days,  those  happy  nights, 

I've  spent  in  social  glee 
With  you,  I  never  will  forget. 

Whatever  my  fate  may  be. 

If  scaling  fortune's  slippery  steeps 

I  roam  in  quest  of  fame ; 
Or  sink  o'erwhelmed  in  sorrows  deep, 

Oppressed  with  grief — not  shame. 

Sdll,  still,  whatever  may  be  my  lot. 

Through  life  whatever  my  fate, 
Your  friendship  ne'er  shall  be  forgot 

Wlule  life's  warm  puVaea  beat. 
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Attentive  still  to  duty's  call, 
While  throngh  far  climes  I  roam ; 

Bemembrance,  still  tenacious,  shall 
In  friendship  cherish  some. 

Bright  thoughts  to  fancy  ever  dear, 

Memorials  of  the  past, 
That,  that,  shall  claim  liie  silent  tear 

While  life  and  friendship  lasts. 

And  while  I  on  the  sea  of  life 
My  wayward  course  pursue. 

My  breast  with  fond  recurrence  rife, 
Kemembrance  rests  on  you. 

This  parting  lay  IVe  wrote  for  you. 
With  griaf  my  breast  doth  swell ; 

Then  Brothers  dear,  and  Masons  true, 
Of  Donegal,  farewell ! 


And  yet  I  would  not  part  and  say 
'■  Farewell  to  one  and  all, 
Before  I  frame  a  parting  lay 
To  those  of  Donegal. 

Who  though  not  joined  in  warmer  love 

By  that  mystenoiis  tie, 
Yet  from  whose  kindness  I  did  prove 

Friendship  and  favour  high. 

A  stranger  I  amongst  you  came. 
You  showed  me  right  good  will ; 

And  friendship  to  requite  the  same 
Holds  you  in  memory  still. 

And  you,  ye  fair,  accept  in  kind. 

My  farewell  parting  verse ; 
Ye  have  my  warmest  wish,  combined 

With  love,  I'll  not  rehearse. 

But  there  is  one,  a  beauteous  flower, 

As  modest,  and  as  good. 
As  e'er  adorned  fair  -Nature's  bower. 

Or  bloomed  in  town  or  wood. 

We  sever  now,  no  more  I'll  say, 
Though  parting  causes  pain ; 

Then  pray  forgive  this  hasty  lay, 
This  £Eixewell  par^ang  Oklxajox. 
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THE  SWEET  ROSE  OF  CLARE. 

Extemporary  verses  written  by  request,  Wednesday,  February  19. 

I've  sailed  far  and  near ;  I've  roam'd  round  the  earth, 
And  left  far  behind  me  the  place  of  my  birth ; 
The  bleak  hills  of  Scotia,  her  green  fertile  plains, 
Her  blythe  bonny  lasses,  and  free-hearted  swains. 

When  the  fair  maids  of  England  first  met  my  yoimg  eyes, 
Their  love,  youth,  and  beauty,  my  heart  did  entice ; 
But  now  there  is  none  of  them  I  can  compare 
With  my  lovely  young  Kathrine,  the  fair  maid  of  Clare. 

The  lasses  of  Scotland  are  bonny  and  free, 
And  long,  long,  I  thought  they  were  all  unto  me  ; 
The  daughters  of  Albion  I  loved  for  awhile. 
Till  I  met  with  a  fair  maid  of  Erin's  Green  Isle. 

She  is  all  my  thoughts  fancied,  when  first  her  I  viewed ; 
She's  young,  and  &e*s  handsome,  she  is  virtuous  and  good. 
Her  behaviour  is  modest,  no  blemish  is  there- 
She's  my  charming  young  Kathrine,  the  sweet  rose  of  Clare. 

Should  fortune  prove  kind,  and  fate  favour  me, 
This  fair  maid  of  Erin  my  bride  yet  may  be ; 
But  parted  now  from  her  I  must  pro  afar. 
Yet  1  ne'er  can  forget  my  sweet  Kathrine  of  Clare. 

But  should  fate's  stem  fiat,  and  destiny  drear. 
Forbid  that  again  I  should  meet  with  my  dear. 
Yet  wherever  I  roam  still  my  bosom  shall  bear 
A  faithful  remembrance  of  Kathrine  of  Clare, 

Then  farewell  to  thee,  Kathrine,  perhaps  'tis  for  ever, 
For  wide  rolling  seas  'tween  us  shortly  shall  sever ; 
Yet  thy  image,  indelibly  stamped,  still  shall  wear 
On  my  heart,  a  fond  love  for  the  sweet  rose  of  Clare. 


SONG.—"  THE  BONNIE  YOUNG  WIFE  WI'  HER 
WEALTHY  AULD  MAN." 

Ae  day  as  I  roamed  by  the  banks  o'  the  Forth, 
Nae  far  frae  the  Ochils  bleak  hills  o'  the  north, 
I  spied,  lonely  walking,  jist  close  to  my  side, 
A  honny  young  lass  that  was  late  made  a  bride. 
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Nae  lang  since,  I  kent  her  a  lass  in  her  teens, 
As  bonny  and  handsome  as  ony  IVe  seen ; 
Now  on  her  I  gazed,  and  wi*  wonder  did  stare, 
To  see  her  sae  worn  wi*  sorrow  and  care. 

Her  face  ance  so  blooming,  all  colourless  now. 
And  pale  as  the  marble  her  bonny  white  brow, 
Her  cheeks,  ah,  how  faded,  how  sallow  and  wan, 
And  a'  since  she  married  a  wealthy  anld  man. 

What  a  change  in  her  features  a  short  time  had  made, 
Her  eyes,  ance  so  sparkling,  sad  thocht  did  pervade ; 
And  she  cried,  as  fast  from  them,  the  pearly  tears  ran, 
**  Waes  me  on  the  day  I  first  wed  an  auld  man ! 

"  0  mither,  oh  mither !  *twas  ye  gar*d  me  do 
The  deed  that  I  lang,  lang,  and  sairly  shall  rue ; 
Your  constant  entreaties,  how  could  I  withstan  ? ' 
Te  forced  me  to  marry  this  wealthy  auld  man. 

"  Tho*  mony  a  young  man,  baith  bonny  and  braw, 
Long  courted,  and  sought  for  to  tak  me  awa ' ; 
Yet  your  chidings  and  flittings  my  heart  did  trepan, 
And  compelled  me  to  marry  this  wealthy  auld  man. 

"  O  mither,  'twas  cruel,  to  force  me  to  wed 
An  auld  man  like  this,  an'  to  warm  his  bed ; 
I'm  list  twenty-twa,  an'  what  pleasure  for  me 
To  he  wi'  an  auld  man  o'  three  score  and  three." 

**  0  dochter,  dear  dochter !  ye  mauna  mind  pleasure, 
When  weel  ye  ken  he's  got  routherie  o'  treasure ; 
An'  siller  ye  want,  an'  the  very  best  plan, 
To  get  it's  by  marrying  this  wealthy  auld  man. 

**  Then  dochter,  dear  dochter,  O  dinna  blame  me 
For  ye're  taking  a  husband  o'  three  score  and  three ; 
When  he  dees,  his  auld  brass  will  buy  you  a  new  pan, 
And  help  ye  to  get  a  gay  handsome  young  man." 

And  soon  this  young  lass  took  her  mither's  advice, 
And  lives  wi'  her  auld  man  like  lady  sae  nice, 
In  a  bonny  new  house  she  is  there  to  be  seen. 
Living  jist  like  a  lady— or  mair  like  a  queen. 

[^Composed  when  in  a  rhyming  humour ,  and  written  down  in 
twenty-Jive  minutes,  on  hoard  the  Henriettaj  in  Sligo  JRiver^  on 
Wednesday  nighty  February  26M,  1840,  at  ten  o* clock. 
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A  OMNKUM-OLANKUM  OF  HOTOH-POTOH. 

I  sit  me  doum  a  half-hour,  not  more. 
To  try  my  hand  on  extempore  ! 

Farewell  to  thee,  my  little  book ;  yet  not  farewell  I'll  say 
Before  I  glance  a  parting  look  on  each  rude  rough  essay. 
And  now  a  fiurewell  glance  I've  took,  I've  scanned  o'er  every  lay, 
And  scarce  my  fondling  Muse  could  brook  to  heax  the  critics 

say — 
<*Thou  hast  poetic  rules  forsook ;"  to  this  I  answer,  **  Nay, 
But  the  Posy  of  Ehyme  I've  shook ;  all  Nature's  wild  flowers 

they^ 
Spontaneous  and  wild  they  ^ew,  uncultured — still  they  bore 
Sweet  flowers  of  many  a  radiant  hue,  by  Nature  painted  o'er, 
And  thus  my  wayward  Fancy  drew — from  her  poetic  store — 
Scenes  to  my  f  eeungs  ever  true.  What  could  my  Muse  do  more ! 
Since  on  Pegasus  she  ne'er  flew,  or  to  those  heights  did  soar, 
Where  Apollo's  learned  votaries  sue,  from  Science  and  from  lore, 
liioee  gilts  wluch  make  the  learned  shine,  and  points  them  out 

to  fame  ? 
Such  talents  bright,  such  gifts  divine,  I  ne'er  can  hope  to  claim, 
But  an  untutored  Muse  is  mine,  with  Love  I  woo  the  same. 
And  tho'  my  Poetry  is  not  fine,  yet  welcome  is  the  theme. 
My  Muse,  which  thou  dost  choose  as  thine,  although  thy  verse 

be  tame 
When  Love  and  Gratitude  combine  with  Friendship,  most 

supreme. 
Thus  far  I've  joined  a  noble  band,  oft  sung  in  every  age, 
The  praise  of  Love  and  Friendship  grand  I'll  willingly  engage ; 
True  Love  and  Friendship  aye  shall  stand,  man's  sorrows  to 

assuage. 
Till  ebbs  at  last  life's  latest  sand,  or  death  usurps  life's  stage ! 


With  ink  in  pen  and  pen  in  hand,  I'll  vent  a  poet's  rage ; 
What  thoughts  my  Muse  may  now  commend  you'll  find  them 
in  laat  page. 


boob:  sixth 


BOOK    SIXTH. 


Composed  chiefly  at  Sea,  to  wile  away  the  dreary  mght 
watches,  and  during  a  voyage  to  Quebec,  Havannah, 
Cronstadt,  and  outward  passage  from  London  to  Fernando 
Po.    Begun,  June,  1840 ;  finished,  December,  1841. 


PREFACE. 

Written  at  Clarence  Cove,  ^^ Fernando  Fo,,'''  January  lOM,  1842, 

As  o'er  each  page  again  I  look, 

I  find  thou'rt  full,  my  little  book. 

Of  matter ;  but  it  boots  not  what 

Kind  of  lo^ic  therein — that's  pat. 

But  that  tis  rhyme,  none  can  deny. 

Who  will  its  well-crammed  leaves  survey ; 

Though  not,  I  hope,  with  critic's  eye. 

Nor  pedant's  sneer,  for  such  as  they 

Would  soon  condemn  each  verse — each  line. 

Where  an  untutored  muse  does  shine — 

Untutored,  I  may  sa^,  at  school. 

But  yet  well  versed  in  nature's  rules. 

Well,  gentle  reader,  if  this  should 

By  any  such  an  one  be  viewed, 

Enow  that  I  ne'er  apologize. 

Nor  try  to  seem,  in  other  eyes, 

More  than  I  am ;  nor  can  I  brook 

To  think  that  others  should  surmise 

That  I  my  werk,  this  little  book. 

As  poesy  refined  should  prize. 

No !  'tis  not  formed  of  gentle  stuff, 

'Tis  like  its  author,  rude  and  rough : 

The  different  themes  which  it  contains 

Are  emanations  from  the  brains 

Of  one,  a  hardy  ocean  child, 

On  whom  ne'er  Bdenee  B'^q^'Y  ^xd^^^ 
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Who  never  drank  Castaleas'  fount, 
Nor  e'er  did  winged  Pegasus  mount. 
Who  ne'er  found  leisure  time  to  pore. 
In  school,  o'er  learning's  ample  store ; 
But  early  cast  upon  the  world, 
He  soon  his  fortune's  sails  unfurled, 
With  bought  experience  trimmed  each  sail, 
If  he,  perSiance,  fair  fortune's  breeze 
Mip;ht  catch ;  but  no,  the  adverse  gale 
Drives  him  at  random  o'er  life's  seas,    - 
Nor  yet  the  frowning  storms  of  fate. 
Which  lour  above  him,  seem  to  abate ; 
Midst  heavy  seas,  with  leeway  great, 
Head  reacmng  still,  he  holds  his  state. 


But  hold,  no  more,  my  wayward  muse ; 

What  sort  of  logic's  this  your  writing  ? 

This  is  no  preface, — that's  what  I  want ; 

Therefore,  1  pray  your  aid  you'll  grant. 

That  I  may  such  a  thing  be  inditing. 

A  preface,  say'st  thou ;  what's  the  use 

Of  it  ?    Why,  'tis  a  sort  of  ruse. 

Which  author's  have,  to  introduce 

Hieir  books  onto  the  reader's  notice ; 

And,  commonly,  with  that  there  wrote  is 

Another  prelude — an  oration, 

Entitled  oft  a  dedication. 

To  some  great  man ;  a  sort  of  prop 

On  which  the  author  builds  his  hope 

Of  some  pecuniary  aid, — or  claim. 

Perchance,  towards  a  future  fame. 

But  'tis  a  truth,  that's  always  vouched, 

That  dedications  oft  are  couched 

In  words  most  cringing,  flattering,  fervent,— 

As  "Honoured  Sir,"  "Your  Himible  Servant." 

Now  that  I'm  humble,  I'll  allow. 

Yet  no  flattering  parasite,  I  trow, 

ISo  for  this  cause,  no  dedication, 

I  write  to  one  of  wealth  and  station ; 

And  but  this  preface  I  have  wrote, 

Because  four  pa^es  I  had  got — 

Blank  ones — which  I  wished  to  fill. 

So  to  my  muse  I  gave  free  will ; 

Aud  she,  a  wayward  sort  of  creature. 

Just  like  myself,  in  mind  and  feature, 

Hath  helped  me  to  a  sort  of  rhyme. 

Where  words,  not  reason,  aeemlo  Ooxavd. 
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So  all  those  whom  this  may  concern. 
May,  by  this  preface  rade,  discern 
What  sort  of  poetry  they  may  look 
For  when  they  read  this  little  book. 
If  it  should  please  them,  or  should  not. 
To  me  is  all  the  same ;  I  wrote 
It  all,  alone  for  my  own  pleasiire, 
And  to  immove  my  hours  of  leisure. 
To  poetry  I  have  no  pretence, 
'Twas  writ  for  pastime,  npt  for  pence ; 
Who  wish  for  poetry,  dioice,  or  oetter, 
Must  not  expect  it  &om  K.  Peter. 
So  now  Tve  wrote  this  extempore, 
I'll  dose  my  book,  and  write  no  more. 


HAIL  TO  THE  "  SONS  OF  COMMERCE/*  HAIL ! 

On  the  launch  of  the  Barque  **  Sons  of  Cotnmeree,**  on  Monday^ 
May  5th,  1840,  at  5  p.m.ffrom  the  building  yard  of  Mr, 
Spowere,  Hylton^four  miles  above  Sunderland. 

Hail  to  the  **  Sons  of  Commerce,"  hail ! 

To  the  brave  barque  of  my  pride ! 
Long,  long  may'st  thou  in  safety  sail 

Or  Atlantic's  heaving  tide. 

Now  blooming  cheeks,  and  faces  fair. 

And  brave  hearts  true  and  staunch, 
And  beauteous  eyes  of  youth  are  there, 

To  see  my  favourite  launch. 

The  order's  given ;  down  the  incline 

With  graceful  ease  she  glides, 
Her  prow  hath  kissed  the  foamy  brine, 

Bolls  back  the  circling  tides. 

And  now  she  floats  amid  the  foam, 

Her  jetty  sides  which  lave, 
Seems  conscious  that  her  future  home 

Shall  be  the  ocean's  wave. 

My  gallant  barque,  long  may'st  thou  swim 

In  safety  o'er  the  sea ; 
May  Providence,  my  trust's  in  £Qm, 

From  danger  keep  thee  free. 
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From  rocks,  from  shoals,  from  hidden  sands. 

From  tempests  most  serere. 
From  dang»  both  hv  sea  and  land, 

Majr'st  thou  in  sa&ty  steer. 

Hay  *'  He,"  the  Pilot  wise  and  good. 

Be  my  g^idde  while  I'm  thine. 
And  erer  o'er  life's  stormy  flood. 

Of  pilots,  be '*  Then  "  mine. 

Then  rest  here  awhile,  my  barque. 
Soon  from  those  bimds  set  free, 

Shalt  thou  o'er  waters,  deep  and  dark, 
Thy  impulse  yield  to  me. 

For  those  who  own  thee,  thus  I  pray. 

And  may  my  prayer  prevail. 
Long,  long,  in  prosperous  Toyagcs  may 

The  **  Sqdb  qi  Commeree  "  saiL 


ON  HBAEING  OF  THE  MURDER  OF  MR.  WILLIAMS, 
THE  SOUTH  SEA  MISSIONARY. 

Stanzas  on  Mr,  Wiilianu,  the  Mistionary,  who  was  murdered  by 
the  Natives  of  ErumangOj  an  island  in  the  South  Sea,  on  the 
'20th  November,.  1839  Composed  at  Hyltony  Wednesday, 
May  7th,  1840. 

While  memory  a  halo  of  glory  may  shed 
On  the  hero,  who  brave  for  his  coimtry  has  bled, 
Wliile  a  nation's  applause,  and  a  people's  acclaim, 
I'ransmit  to  far  ages  his  deeds  and  his  fame  ; 

Bhi'ill  the  soldier  of  God,  who  midst  dangers  and  toils, 
Spread  the  Gospel  of  Christ  through  the  far  South  Sea  Isles ; 
He  who  the  flag  of  salvation  unfurled. 
Waved  the  banner  of  peace  o'er  a  dark  heathen  world ; 

Shall  the  champion  who  fought  with  the  foes  of  his  Lord, 
And  conquered  at  last,  by  the  Spirit  and  Word, 
Shall  he  to  the  shades  of  oblivion  go  down, 
And  not,  as  a  hero,  claim  lastiog  renown  ? 

O,  ye  Christians,  for  Williams,  the  Martyr,  mourn, 
Oifi  a  far  foreign  isle,  who  fell  bleeding  and  torn ; 
The  victim  of  vengeance,  by  those  cherished  long. 
Whom  wbito  men,  whom  "Btitofns^haA  ca\3La^  Ta>\Oc\.  ^^rto^i^. 
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He  whose  joy  'twas  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  peaco. 
Of  good- will  towards  mankind,  wMch  noTer  shall  cease, 
The  revenge  due  to  others,  was  destined  to  feel. 
And  hXL  'neath  the  savage's  murderous  steel. 

Long,  long  he  contended,  and  struggled  with  those 
Who  the  ^gdom  of  C3irist  and  His  glory  oppose ; 
With  rank  superstition,  and  ignorance  dire, 
Which  against  the  advance  of  religion  conspire. 

'Twas  not  for  earth's  honours,  her  titles,  or  wealth. 
That  he  bartered  self -ease,  life's  comforts,  and  health, 
But  'twas  for  the  love,  which  the  Son  of  God  gave. 
For  the  sake  of  those  souls  whom  He  died  for  to  save. 

Though  for  him  no  monument  earth  doth  uprear. 
Though  his  memory's  not  cherished  or  reverenced  here* 
Yet  his  Lord  hath  upraised  him  to  eternal  renown — 
''Well  done,  good  and  faithful,  come  enjoy  thy  crown." 


THE  EXILED  CHARTIST'S  FAREWELL  TO 

ENGLAND. 

ThefoUotoing  ia  tuppoaed  to  he  a  Farewell  Addreaa  made  fy  one  of 
the  WeUh  Chartiata,  who  waa  compelled  to  leave  hia  native  land 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Newport  affray.  Ocmposid 
Sth  and  9th  July,  1840. 

8tay,  sunlit  radiance,  sta^p^  awhile, 

Nor  let  the  shades  of  night. 
That  dark  and  distant  mountain  isle. 

Hide  from  my  longing  sight. 

While  in  my  breast  emotions  swell, 
•  With  grievous  thoughts  o'ercast. 
Would  I  breath  forth  a  sad  farewell, 
' '  A  long — ^perhaps  the  last. 

For  ooeans  wide,  expand  before  us. 
O'er  their  waves  our  barque  sweeps  on, 

Twilight  fast  is  gathering  o'er  us. 
By  the  mom  that  land  is  gone. 

'Tis  Albion's  northern  hiUy  land 

Meets  my  fond,  enraptured  gase, 
Scotia's  cliffs,  sublime  and  grand, 

Throw  baok  twilight's  lesaoDm^  ISMa. 
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Hountains  wild  of  Caledonia, 

Soaring  o'er  the  dark  deep  sea. 
Though  my  footsteps  ne*er  trod  on  ye, 

Yet  thou'rt  doubly  dear  to  me. 

Crags  stupendous,  scarce  ne*er  trod  on, 

'^6  your  sight  my  bosom  fills 
With  remembrances  of  Snowdon, 

Of  my  native  Cambrian  hills. 

There  when  by  oppression  sot  on, 

Cambria's  sons  dared  to  be  free. 
Bared  to  claim  their  rights  as  Britons, 

Dared  to  strike  for  liberty. 

When  thy  patriot  sons  did  gather, 

I  was  there,  not  least,  nor  last. 
The  birthright  granted  by  our  father 

We  resolved  were  to  hold  fast. 

Goaded  by  domestic  tyrants, 

By  oppression,  urged  to  claim 
Equal  laws — our  rights  inherent ; 

Was  there  treason  in  the  same  ? 

Yet  this  deed  was  our  undoing, 
When  we  rose  to  claim  our  own ; 

The  oppressors,  glorying  in  our  ruin, 
Sent  their  hireling  minions  down. 

Crushed  by  numbers  overpowering. 

Scattered  was  our  patriot  band ; 
Still  our  despots  round  are  showering 

Shafts  of  vengeance  o'er  the  land. 

They  have,  to  endless  exile,  condemned 
Those  patriots,  Williams,  Jones,  and  Erost, 

Who  strove  against  tyranny,  and  claimed 
The  people's  rights — their  country's  boast. 

And  blush,  ye  tyrants,  for  your  malice, 

Ye  Whiggish,  hypocritic  crew ; 
He  who  might  adorn  a  palace. 

Into  a  felon's  "Cell  ye  threw. 

When  "  0' Conner  "  bold  asserted, 

As  a  Briton,  Britain's  rights^ 
Ye  the  cause  of  truth  subverted. 

Strong  in  your  desi^otic  might. 
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Ab  a  murderer,  as  a  felon, 

Te  liave  nsed  this  injured  man, 
'Cause  he  your  tyranny  did  rail  on, 

And  your  unjust  acts  did  scan. 

Thousands  more,  who  erouined  your  slaTvry, 

Are,  like  me,  compelled  to  roam ; 
Forced,  by  legialatiye  knaTery, 

Far  to  nee  xrom  Mends  and  home. 

Powerful  in  wealth,  in  rank  and  station, 

"With  aristocratio  pride ; 
Think  ye,  tyrants,  oi  this  nation 

All,  but  you,  are  slaves  beside  ? 

Ho !  Liberty's  our  country's  charter; 

Is  it  cancelled,  must  it  cease. 
Shall  Britons  now  ignobly  barter 

F^reedom,  for  inglorious  ease  P 

Bouse,  Britons,  rouse !  your  birthright's  lost, 

If  thus  the  arhtocracy  sway 
This  land  alone, — ^when  'tis  your  boast 

That  you  were  bom  as  free  as  they. 

.    Farewell,  Albion !  sore  it  grieves  me, 
To  be  forced  a&u:  to  roam ; 
As  a  self-exile  to  leave  thee — 
Leave  my  country,  friends  and  home. 

Farewellj  Albion !  sore  it  grieves  me, 
Severed  thus  from  friends  and  home. 

As  a  self -exile  to  leave  thee, 
Through  some  kindlier  land  to  roam. 

My  tyrants  sought,  but  could  not  find  ma, 

Till  compelled  to  flee  tiieir  rage. 
My  wife  and  children  left  behind  me — 

Say,  can  hope  my  griefs  assuage  ? 

Now  midnight's  darkest  shades  enshroud  me, 

Darker  eares  my  heart  doth  swell ; 
Through  ocean's  mists,  that  far  o'ercloud  thee, 

I  Ind  thee,  Albion,  long  farewell. 

[i  wrote  these  verses  for  John  Beeee^  one  of  the  tenders  of  the 
Newport  JUots.} 
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A    BELiaiOUS    BALLAD. 
Commened  at  Sm^  July  \tt* 

If  I  xnnBt  sing  to  you  a  song, 
Or  some  wondrous  story  tell. 

Then  pray  give  ear,  while  I  prolong 
A  tide ;  its  truth's  known  welL 

A  tragic  tale  of  other  years, 
Of  love,  murder,  death,  and  glory ! 

Its  truth  none  can  deny  who  hears,-— 
'Tis  famed  in  ancient  story. 

In  days  of  yore  there  lived  a  race-* 

^l^t  race's  existing  still — 
So  numerous  they,  the  greatest  space 

On  earth  their  bands  did  filL 

Their  King  was  grand,  supremely  grand. 

So  wise,  so  just,  so  good  \ 
His  power  so  great.  Him  to  withstand 

No  earthly  king  e'er  could. 

His  palace,  oh,  'twas  beautiful, 
By  His  own  wisdom  framed ; 

In  splendour  it  surpasseth  all, 
And  Zion  it  was  named. 

Its  foundations  laid  with  precious  stones. 
Its  courts  were  paved  with  g^ld ; 

While  rays  of  glory  brightly  shone, 
Most  dazzling  to  behold ! 

For  from  the  presence  of  the  King, 
Who  there  had  placed  His  Throne, 

Beams  of  refulgent  light  did  spring ; 
There,  darkness  was  unknown. 

So  merciful,  so  good,  that  King, 
Whose  own  best  name  was  Love ; 

He  gave  His  peojple  every  thing 
l^t  could  their  comfort  prove. 

ISiat  they  of  Him  might  still  retain 

A  sense  of  love  and  awe, 
HeMnt  them  teachers  to  explain 
will  and  teaoh  His  law. 
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Bolero  He  placed  throughout  the  land*  * 

Judges  of  right  and  wrong ; 
And  guides  to  lead  His  chosen  hand, 

And  help  to  make  them  strong, 

Thus  great  to  them  His  wondrous  lov)»<— 
Though  strange,  yet  truth  I  tell-~ 

His  people  did  ungrateful  prove. 
And  'g^ainst  Him  did  rebel. 

The  teachers  sent  by  Him  were  slain, 
His  pr^hets  murdered  were ; 

To  keep  Mis  laws  they  did  disdain, 
And  did  His  vengeance  dare. 

lliough  merciful,  yet  He  was  just, 

When  He  to  them  did  g^ve 
His  laws,  'twas  with  this  sacred  trust: 

'*  Who  doeth  them  shall  live. 

**  The  man  who  keejps  the  laws  I  gave, 
I  will  exalt  on  high ; 
A  crown  of  glory  he  shall  have, 
A  kingdom  in  the  sky. 

**  But  he  who  still  his  heart  doth  steel 

Against  My  jproffered  grace, 
Hy  vengeance  just  that  wretch  shall  fsel. 
Nor  in  mercy  see  My  face." 

L^^  had  His  love  and  mercy  borne 

With  this  rebellious  race. 
That  His  Almighty  power  did  scorn, 

And  did  His  laws  disg^ce. 

Free  pardons  from  His  gracious  throne, 
He  sent  this  rebel  crew ;  ' 

Yet  they  would  not  His  empire  own, 
And  oft  His  heralds  slew. 

At  length  offended  Justice  cried 

For  vengeance  on  all  those 
"Who  had  His  sovereign  grace  defied, 

"Who  had  His  power  opposed. 

To  sweep  from  earth  this  rebel  horde. 
To  crush  this  hardened  race, 
\  Stem  Justice  drew  his  flaming  swordf- . 
And  Mercy  hid  bet  iaoi^. 
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"  Yet,  jet,  once  more/*  fair  Mercy  cried, 
**  WiU  none  dare  rescue  them ; 
If  offended  Justice  is  satisfied 
By  a  ransom  for  rebel  men.' 
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The  mighty  chiefs  of  that  Great  King, 

At  Mercy's  ransom  call, 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim, 

And  archangel,  backmird  &11. 

Tho*  great,  tho'  pure,  tho'  ^ood  were  they, 
Tho'  heayen's  own  offsprmg  high ; 

They  unfit  the  ransom  were  to  pay. 
Or  Justice  to  satisfy. 

Till  that  Great  King's  Eternal  Son, 

Hie  Glorious  Prince  of  Peace, 
The  only  and  beloved-One 

That  sees  the  Father's  face. 

*^  Spare  them !"  He  cried,  **  those  wretched  men  I 
Offended  Justice,  stay ! 
O !  Father,  I  will  rescue  them ! 
I  will  l^eir  ransom  pay ! 

"  1  will  satisfy  Thy  broken  laws  ; 
A  sacrifice  I'll  be ; 
To  snatch  them  from  Hell's  open  jaws. 
From  death  to  set  them  free !" 

Then,  then,  arose  the  mightiest  shout 

That  e'er  Heaven's  arches  rang ! 
Archangels  echoed  it  throughout. 

While  ten  thousand  seraphs  sang : 

Celestial  hosts,  attune  your  lyre, 

Let  men  and  angels  join ; 
Let  the  wondrous  love  your  songs  inspire 

Of  our  Almighty  King. 

See  the  Eternal  Son  descending, 
Towards  earth  His  flight  impending, 
Mercy  on  His  course  attending — 
Followed  close  by  love  supreme — 
To  effect  the  wondrous  scheme ; 
Man  to  save,  man  to  redeem ! 
Man  to  reconcile  with  God — 
Free  him  from  the  avenging  rod 
Of  Justice,  and  the  heavy  load 
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Of  sin^  and  of  rebellion  dire. 
Tune  your  harps  with  heavenly  fire, 
Louder  strike  each  sounding  wire ; 
Ghiist's  eternal  lore  proclaim, 
See  Him  entisr  fleshy  frame, 
Bebel  mankind  to  reclaim. 

Not  in  worldly  }>ower  arrayed, 

Not  in  pride  of  rank  or  birth. 
Not  in  pomp  or  false  parade. 

Did  the  ($od-man  come  to  earth. 

But  He  came  in  humble  guis^y 

Christ  to  us  was  lowly  bom ; 
Thus  men  His  message  did  despise  ^ 

Treated  Him  with  vilest  scorn. 

And  He,  who  owned  all  things  below. 
By  whose  power  the  heavens  were  made. 

Oft  had  no  home  wherein  to  go — 
No  where  to  lay  His  wearied  head. 

Tet  His  heart  with  love  overflowed 
For  the  race  that  Him  contemned ; 

As  His  life  and  actions  showed — 
No  deed  there  His  foes  could  blame. 

He  healed  the  sick,  and  to  the  blind 
Bequeathed  the  precious  blessing — sight ; 

And  o'er  the  darkened  sinner's  mind 
Shed  forth  the  rays  of  heavenly  light. 

He  soothed  the  grief,  and  dried  the  tear 

By  widow  and  by  orphan  shed ; 
"When  mourners  wail*d  around  the  bier, 

He  raised  to  life  their  loved  dead. 

Forth  from  the  chambers  of  the  grave, 
He  called  again  the  buried  dead ; 

Many  from  dire  disease  did  save, 
Health  beamed  o'er  many  a  drooping  head. 

His  life  was  an  unwearied  round 
Of  kind  and  philanthropic  deeds ; 

In  Him  the  poor  and  wretched  found    • 
A  friend  to  help  in  every  need. 

The  hungry,  indig^ent,  and  poor, 
The  deaf,  the  dumb,  diseased,  and  blind. 

Were  fed,  consoled,  their  ailings  cured^ 
In  Him  a  ready  friend  did  &A. 
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For  He  but  spake,  the  sick  were  healed  ; 

Pain  and  disease  fled  at  his  word ; 
While  death  and  life  in  Him  revealed 

To  all  their  Mighty-Sovereign  Lord. 

He  proved  His  origin  divine, 
By  miracles  and  wonders  shown ; 

Nature,  through  all  its  works,  did  join 
Him  as  its  author,  great  to  own. 

He  with  the  lowliest  would  he  low, 
Humble,  and  meek ;  His  heavenly  mind 

With  love,  with  kindness,  did  overflow 
With  sympathy  to  human  kind. 

While  all  the  wealthy,  wise,  and  g^at 
But  held  in  scorn  and  Him  despised ; 

Because  He  came  in  low  estate 
His  deeds  or  mission  were  not  prized* 

And  though  His  life  was  blameless,  pure, 
'Twas  one  of  grief  and  suffering  strong ; 

His  love  for  men  could  not  secure 

Him  from  their  malice,  guile,  or  wrong. 

For  they,  with  bitterest  envy  fired. 

Stirred  up  against  Him  wrath  and  strife ; 

Exulting  in  their  rage,  conspired 
To  take  away  His  spotless  life. 

With  show  of  legal  pomp  arraigned, 
Before  a  mortal's  judgment  seat. 

With  falsest  accusations  strained. 

They  vent  on  Him  their  keenest  hate. 

For  on  the  Eternal  Son  of  God, 
Was  all  the  sinner's  hatred  shown ; 

Bled  'neath  the  lacerating  rod. 
Was  buffetted  and  spit  upon. 

Then  hands  and  feet  nailed  to  the  tree. 
Was  Christ,  the  Righteous,  crucified ; 

Tes,  sinner,  'twas  for  thee — and  me — 
As  well  as  them,  the  Saviour  died. 

He  was  the  ransom  Justice  sought — 
His  life  a  willing  ransom  given — 
His  blood  and  His  atonement  wrought 
^1  Our  peace  with  Qod,  oux  hopes  of  heaven. 
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He  died,— was  buried,— yet  not  long 
The  grave  could  Him  a  captive  hold ; 

Ho,  in  His  strength,  despoiled  the  strongs 
And  did  the  gates  of  heaven  unfold. 

That  all  who  trust  in  Him,  and  strive 
To  keep  the  laws  His  Father  gave, 

Shall,  through  His  graee,  in  heaven  arrive^ 
Victorious  o'er  sin  and  the  grave. 


WHO  ARE  THE  PATRIOTS  P 
At  Sea,  July  18M,  Xa^,48«*  20',  Long.  48^  40^ 

Who  are  the  patriots  ?  'Tis  not  they — 
Those  hireling  serfs  of  tyrant  lora. — 

Those  wholesale  murderers,  who,  for  pay, 
Devastate  nations  with  the  sword. 

Where  shall  we  find  them  ?    Not  *mong  thoM 
Who,  purse-proud,  nursed  in  Fortune's  lap- 
All  interest,  but  their  own,  oppose. 
And  Liberty's  foundation  sap ! 

Nor  seek  them  'mongst  the  highly  bom, 

The  aristocracy  of  our  land. 
Who  treat  the  poor  man's  claims  with  socio* ' . 

And  dare  his  injured  rights  withstand* 

Nor  yet  'mongst  that  haughty  ra^e 

Whose  boast  is  their  nobility. 
Nor  who,  for  pension  and  for  place. 

Are  minions  of  servility. 

Seek  them  not  'mongst  the  privileged  few 

Who  claim  hereditary  might 
To  legislate;  and  trample  too, 

With  insolence,  on  the  people's  right. 

Nor  seek  them  'mongst  the  millionaire— 
Those  muckworms — who,  with  power  of  pcSf, 

No  profit  with  the  poorer  share — 
Monopolising  all  to  self. 

Nor  those,  who  are  in  power  of  wealth  secoxeb 

'Gainst  honest  industry  conspire. 
Who  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor. 

And  extortionate  the  labourer's  hire  I 
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Who  then  are  patriots  P    Only  they 
Who  dare  assert  fair  Freedom's  cause : 

Who  tiie  oppressor's  niandate  dare  gainsay^ 
And  dare  dispute  tyrannic  laws ! 

Few,  few,  or  none,  are  found  who  tread 
-  Tike  wsdk  of  privileged  aristocrat, 
Who,  by  haughty  selfish  motives  led, 
Despise  the  aspiring  democrat. 

Yet  there  are  some,  by  Fortune  placed 

Above  the  eriping  reach  of  want, 
Who  grieve  weir  country's  laws  disgraced, 
.  And  for  its  liberation  pant. 

Yes,  there  are  sympathising  minds. 
Who  feel,  aye,  most  intensely  feel, 

The  oppressions  which  their  country  bind, 
And  struggle  for  the  common  weal. 

There  are  a  few,  but  noble  few ; 
.    A  firm,  but  small  determined  band. 
Who,  to  the  people's  interest  true, 
Dare  the  abuse  of  power  withstand. 

These  are  true  patriots,  and  elsewhere 
Men  are  with  liberal  thoughts  embued  ; 

Amongst  the  labouring  class  who  share 
Content  with  toil  and  hardihood. 

'Tis  'mongst  the  "  swinish  multitude  " — 
So  our  insolent  peers  will  term  us — 

Those  men  by  whom  Britannia  stood, 
When  foreign  foes  alarm'd  us. 

Content  aie  they  to  earn  with  toil, 
The  bread  of  honest  industry ; 

If  freedom  on  their  labours  smile, 
And  they  are  paid  proportionately. 

But  now  oppressed  by  woo  and  want, 
Bound  down  by  taxes  most  severe, 

While  poverty  frequents  his  haunt, 
And  tyranny's  the  poor  man's  cheer. 

When  power  compels  him  to  submit 
To  laws  he  has  no  voice  to  frame — 

£[hAll  he  obey  them  ?  No! 'tis  fit 
Man  should  assert  hia  priox  cAaXm. 
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Man  is  with  rational  sense  endued, 
And  'tis  against  religious  cause 

To  yield  to  uayish  servitude, 
Or  bow  in  peace  to  unjust  laws. 

Then  rise,  indignant  Britons,  rise. 
While  patriotic  feelings  swell, 

And  from  oppression  enfranchise 
The  country  that  ye  love  so  welL 


HABK!  THE  CHIME  OF  JOYOUS  BELLS. 

Linu  writUn  impromptu,  Saturday,  November  2\tt,  while  on  hoard 
the  Som  of  Commerce,  South  JVeet  India  Doehe,  London^  on 
hearing  the  bells  ringing  and  cannon  firing  for  the  eqfe  delivery 
of  Queen  Victoria  of  a  female  child,  (I  claim  for  thie  eJMm 
to  he  the  Foet  Laureate  to  the  PrineeeeJ, 

Hark !  the  chime  of  joyous  bells. 
Loud  above  the  tempest  swells, 
Wreathing  in  a  graceful  form, 
Hie  wrathful  spirit  of  the  storm ; 
While  the  cannon's  opening  roar 
Echoes  round  the  joyous  shore, 
•  And,  with  deafening  loud  acclaims. 
Shakes  tiie  banks  of  Father  Thames ! 
Is  it  the  deadly  sound  of  war. 
Loud  detomng,  peals  afar  ? 
Or  the  onset  fdil  of  strife, 
Where  f oemen  pants  for  foemen's  life  P 
Or  to  transmit  to  future  story- 
Deeds  of  Britain's  fame  or  glory  P 
If  on  the  resounding  main. 
Or  on  the  embattlea  plain, 
Her  vanquished  foemen  bleeding  lie, 
Yielding  her  the  victory  ? 
'TIS  not  for  this  the  cannon's  roar 
Is  far  above  tempests  bore ; 
Kot  for  this  these  gladsome  chimes 
Beverberate  through  those  joyous  climes ; 
But  to  hail  the  natal  mom 
Of  an  heir  to  Britain  bom ; 
Of  a  daughter  come  to  grace, 
With  in&nt  smiles,  an  ancient  race  ; 
Scion  of  a  lineage  old, 
Of  the  Guelph  and  Sajcon  bold. 
Thousands  welcome  thee  to  Hfe, 
To  the  stage  of  care  and  strife; 
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There  may'st  ihou  act  well  thy  part— 
Act  it  well  and  act  it  long ; 
May  nurtured  in  thy  youthful  heart 
Be  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong ; 
Child  of  a  mother's  fondest  cares, 
A  doting  father's  joy  and  pride, 
Child  of  a  nation's  warmest  prayers, 
Long,  long,  may'st  thou  their  hope  abide. 
Though  no  advocate  of  royalty 
Am  I,  yet — truth  my  tongue  shall  tell — 
With  a  Briton's  faith  and  loyalty, 
First-bom,  I  heartily  wish  thee  well.  . 
Should  foreign  foes  assail  thy  power, 
Or  proudly  threaten  Britain's  strand, 
In  war,  in  danger's  deadliest  hour. 
The  services  you  may  command 
Of  him  who  spun  this  hasty  metre, 
A  humble  sailor,  Robekt  Itbteb. 
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EFFUSIONS  OF  FANCY  AT  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
S»  W»  India  Dock,  Sunday  mom,  December  6,  1840. 

The  dye  is  cast !  with  stem  resolve 

The  pledge  I'll  firmly  bind, 
Though  its  acceptance  should  involve 

Heart-ease  and  peace  of  mind. 

The  love  for  her  I  long  had  borne, 

The  image  once  held  dear, 
Now  from  my  heart's  asimder  torn, 

Ne'er  to  be  cherished  here. 

I  loved  her  aye,  in  word  and  thought. 

Who  then  my  grief  can  tell, 
When  her  reply,  "  I  love  thee  not !" 

On  memory's  echoings  swell  ? 

My  love  for  her  was  pure,  was  warm. 

As  mortal  heart  can  feel ; 
She  hath  dissolved  that  sacred  charm — 

Can  time  the  breach  e'er  heal  ? 

She  hath  rejected  me,  my  love 

She  deemed  a  thing  too  light ; 
My  affection  no  return  could  move. 

She  did  my  paadon  sli^lit. 
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But  cease,  my  heart,  nor  thus  r^ine, 

Thou  art  a  mortal  man, 
The  lot  which  £Ette  marks  out  for  fhine, 

Canst  thou  defeat  its  plan  P 

Then  cheer  thee  up,  a  fairer  yet, 
A  better  may  be  thine ;  i 

Nor  for  her  cruelty  regret, 
Nor  at  her  loss  repine. 

BIRTHDAY   PRESENT. 

Written  and  presented  to  Miss  M,  M,  Woods  on  her  birthday^ 

January  IIM,  1841. 

Dear  maid,  accept  this  votive  lay, 

To  welcome  in  thy  natal  day ; 

For  thee  my  muse  would  fain  rehearse 

Its  fancies  in  prosaic  verse ; 

While  Poesy  aids  my  rude  essays, 

'Tis  thine  the  humble  meed  I  raise. 

Presuming  then  I've  no  pretence 

To  flowery  strains  of  elequence ; 

Nor  boast  I  mythologic  lore, 

But  what  I  write  'tis  extempore. 

What  vagrant  fancy  will  recite. 

That  will  my  ready  pen  indite ; 

For  if  a  fault,  sure  'tis  no  crime. 

To  vent  my  thoughts  in  flowing  rhyme ; 

'Tis  thus  1  make  a  free  confession,  ' 

Then  pardon,  pray,  this  rude  digressioii. 

This  mom,  dear  Martha,  brings  to  view 

Another  era  entering  here ; 
This  leads  you  now  from  twenty-two 

Into  your  three-and-twentietn  year. 
While  hours  and  minutes  fly  apace — 

Thus  days  and  years  are  hastening  on— 
As  we  fair  childhood's  steps  retrace, 

Lo,  youth  itself  is  past  and  gone ! 
The  lightsome  hours  of  youth's  gay  prime, 

That  passed  almost  unheeded  by, 
Still  bears  you  down  the  flood  of  tune. 

To  the  ocean  of  eternity  i 

**  But  cease  this  sombre  strain,"  yon'U  fliy, 
'*  And  if  you  write,  write  sometlun^  gay. 
And  if  a  mind  to  x>oetise, 
Then  pray  thee  do  not  motBliM." 
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Fm  not  vet  done ;  advice  1*11  give, 
Which  DTom  a  friend  you  will  receive ; 
Since  health  and  beauty  soon  mnst  fade. 
And  grief  your  joyous  heart  pervade, 
Let  not  your  mind  too  much  admire 
Those  vanities  which  soon  must  tire ; 
Seek  not  in  fashion's  train  for  joy, 
For  pleasure  which,  ah !  soon  must  cloy ; 
Nor  let  your  soul  too  much  be  bent 
On  things  which  ne'er  can  bring  content. 
Through  weal  and  woe,  dear  maid,  may  you 
Enjoy  some  friends,  both  tried  and  true ; 
Friendship  allays  the  tide  of  grief, 
To  vexing  cares  supplies  relief. 

That  man  who  e'er  shall  gain  thy  hand, 

Let  him  thy  warmest  love  enjoy ; 
Mutual  affection  forms  a  band, 
*        Which  Death  itself  can  scarce  destroy. 
Whoe'er  that  happy  man  may  be, 

Who  gains  thy  heart  and  youthful  love, 
I  wish,  dear  maid,  he  may  with  thee 

Through  life  all  peace  and  pleasure  prove. 

And  long,  dear  Martha,  may'st  thou  share 
On  earth  the  Providential  care ; 
May  bounteous  blessings,  freely  given, 
And  health,  the  choicest  gift  of  Heaven, 
Content,  and  peace  of  mind,  be  thine. 
And  when  this  life  you  must  resign, 
Then  may  your  spirit,  robed  in  light, 
Ascend  to  realms  of  pure  delight ; 
And  live  forever  with  thy  God 
Li  heaven's  exalted  pure  abode. 

AT  MERCY  OF  THE  WAVES. 

Written  on  board  the  barque  **  Favouritef'*  of  London  ^Captain 
HoicellJi  in  which  I  sailed  as  Chief  Mate  o  i  a  voyage  from 
London  to  Savannah  and  hack  to  Cronstadt,  and  thenee  to 
London,  a  copy  of  which  I  sealed  in  a  bottle  and  threw  over^ 
board,  while  anchored  in  the  Downs,  windbound. 

At  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  wind, 
Go,  lust  memorial !  left  behind 

iBy  one  who  bids  adieu 
To  Albion's  coast,  his  native  isle. 
Where  Fortune  once  on  him  did  smile. 

Though  friends  "proved  atasi\.  «sA  Ww. 
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Qot  emblem  of  thy  author's  fate. 

Though  Beas  are  high,  and  winds  are  great, . 

fide  buoyant  aer  the  ware : 
Till  driyen  upon  some  friendly  strand, 
There  then  some  kind  protecting  hand 

May  from  oblivion  save. 

like  thee  I  early  too  was  thrown. 
Friendless,  uncared  for,  and  unknown, 

Upon  a  selfish  world ; 
like  thee  I  buoyant  long  did  brave 
Misfortune's  dire  o'erwhelming  wave, 

Where  adverse  billows  curled. 

Urged  on  by  youth's  elative  dreams, 
And  forming  fond  ambitious  schemes, 

I  sought  the  stage  of  strife ; 
An  independent  rank  to  claim, 
I  chose,  in  search  of  wealth  and  feme, 

An  ocean-farer's  life. 

Spurred  on  by  emulative  pride, 
I  buffetted  the  leeward  tide. 

But  found  it  vain  to  cope ; 
For  youthful  ardour  was  borne  down 
By  adverse  fate  and  fortune's  frown, 

And  disappointed  hope. 

For  who,  without  a  helping  hand. 
Can  ever  hope  to  fairly  stand 

On  fortune's  slippery  steep  ? 
Though  conscious  merit  leads  him  on, 
Tet  noor,  and  friendless,  and  alone, 

None  can  promotion  keep. 

Then  go,  ye  hasty  rh^-mes  of  mine, 
I  trust  you  to  the  foamiug  brine, 

rnie  billows  bound  along ; 
Go,  to  some  friendly  hand  convey 
These  parting  thoughts,  this  farewell  lay, 

Ot  a  rude  "  child  of  song." 
•  «  *  •  • 

Again  I  have  re-ope'd  the  seal 
(For  truth  I  never  will  conceal) 
The  i^e  and  date  for  to  reveal 

When  this  I  overboard  throw ; 
'Tis  Monday,  March  the  Twenty-seccmd, 
Just  nine  p.m.,  the  time  I  reckoned ;' 
The  gales,  which  late  severe,  have  slackened^ 

But  still  from  westward  blow. 
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Hard  sqnallB,  with  rain,  began  fhe  day ; 
But  storms,  as  strife,  mnst  seon  decays 
At  sunset  i^ey  baye  passed  away. 

Tired  of  their  mad  career. ' 
Though  the  new  moon  yields  us  no  light* 
Tet  stars  bestud  the  cloudless  night, 
Which  twinkle  in  the  concave  bright, 

And  Yenus  shines  most  clear. 

Then  haste,  ye  bottled  rhymes,  away, 
Ko  more  my  muse  shall  now  essay — 
You  shall  with  me  no  longer  stay — 

Then  prithee  disappear. 
'Mongst  troubled  waters  sink  or  swim. 
Or  o'er  the  bounding  billows  skim — 
It  matters  little  unto  him 

Who  gave  thee  this  to  bear. 

Farewell,  farewell !  while  tempests  swell. 

And  loud  the  billows  roar ; 
The  angry  surge  doth  onward  urge 

Along  the  Kentish  shore. 

But  many  a  wave  those  rocks  shall  brave 

Ere  I  retrace  again 
Those  chalky  cliffs,  those  fearless  skiffs, 

And  Albion's  fertile  plain. 


PARTING  VERSES  TO  MR.  KENNEDY. 
Monday,  March  22nd,  at  anchor  ;  ioind-bound  in  the  Downs* 

Dear  Kennedy,  ere  I  bid  adieu 

To  Albion's  isle,  to  Mends  and  all. 
Permit  me  to  indite  to  you 

This  extemporaneous  scrawl. 

[  sail  once  more  for  tropic  climes, 
Where  erst,  beneath  Sol's  tropic  ray. 

Those  rude,  rough-spun,  untutored  rhymes, 
My  sea-bom  muse  did  first  essay. 

Thus  oft,  while  sailing  o'er  the  deep, 

I  pace  the  oft-trod  deck  alone, 
And  muse,  while  I  my  vifi^  keep. 

On  distant  Bceneo— on  d&TS  by-^gone. 
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Thus  in  the  tranquil  midnight  hour, 

When  nought  to  mar  my  quiet  inyades, 
Then  remigration  claims  ite  power, 

And  o'er  my  lonely  thoughts  penrades. 

She  conjures  up,  in  memory's  train, 

A  crowding  throng  of  hy-past  joys, 
Whidi  time  can  ne'er  restore  again, 

But  which  it  never  can  destroy. 

Those  joyous  scenes — the  Purest  far, 

JjD.  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age. 
To  which,  as  memory's  brightest  star, 

Becurring  thought  will  oft  engage. 

The  mom  of  life,  when  fearless,  free. 

With  youth*s  elastic  steps,  I  trod 
The  soil  so  dear  to  me  and  thee — 

Our  fatherland — old  Scotia's  sod. 

On  wings  of  fond  remembrance  borne, 

I  trace  fair  childhood's  happier  day, 
When  sportive,  'neath  the  old  hedgethom, 

I  wiled  the  guileless  hours  away. 

Then  schoolboy's  pride,  which  oft  despised 
And  scorned  all  thoughts  of  dread  and  fear, 

But  daring  feats  of  danger  prized, 
Surrounded  by  each  bold  compeer. 

Then,  even  then,  I,  in  earliest  youth. 

With  boyhood's  ardour,  warmly  loved ; 
But  true  love's  course  runs  seldom  smootiii 

And  I  its  disappointments  proved. 

An  independent  rank  to  claim, 

I  chose  an  ocean-farer's  life. 
And  sought,  for  fortune  and  for  fame, 

The  stage  of  turmoil  and  of  strife. 

On  the  wide  world,  though  early  thrown, 

I  aimed  to  soar  above  my  state ;     ■ 
Friendless,  uncared  for,  and  alone, 

I  struggled  hard  'gainst  adverse  &te. 

By  youthful  emulation  fired, 

I  strove  with  fortune's  frown  to  cope, 
But  scarcely  gained  what  inost  desbed ;  ^ 

I  met  with  disappointed  hope.  -^M 
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Thooffh  that  era  of  encliantiment's  fled, 
Ana  youth's  delusive  dreams  aire  o'er. 

In  manhood's  reasoning  st^»  I  tread, 
Tet  with  pleasure  I  the  put.  explore. 

Though  impetuous  passions,  strong  and  wild. 
With  ardour  urge  my  ambitious  soul. 

Yet  I  have  feelings,  calm  and  mild, 
Kesigned  to  reason's  wise  control. 

'Tis  that  aids  poesy's  bolder  flights ; 

'Tis  this  assists  the  muse  to  scan, 
With  feelings  of  rapture  and  delight, 

Creation's  vast  and  boundless  plan. 

The  muse  shall  be  my  chief  delight. 
When  sailing  o'er  the  lonely  deep. 

And  through  the  long  and  watchful  night. 
She  shall  with  me  my  vigils  keep. 

Dear  friend,  we  may,  perhaps,  again 
Meet  on  this  stage  of  care  and  strife ; 

Then  111  recount,  in  measured  strain, 
To  you  the  ocean-farer's  Ufe. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  MR.  G.  WOODS. 
Written  in  the  Downs,   Tuesday  night,  March  2Zrd» 

Dear  George,  I  promised  you  before 

A  sort  of  random  rhyme  to  send ; 

Now  to  it  I  set — con  amore, 

And  will  indite  it  extempore ; 

So  pray  you  be  not  over  sore 

In  criticising  of  your  friend. 

But  what  to  write,  or  what  to  say, 

Or  how  my  story  to  begin, 
I  scarcely  know ;  therefore,  I  pray, 
Choose  you  a  subject  for  a  lay. 
Which,  with  my  muse,  I  shall  essay, 

Should  I  her  favours  win. 

But  yet,  methinks,  I  hear  you  cry, 

"  Choose  for  yourself ;  I'll  not  disdain 

Your  humble  verse, — your  best  then  try, 

For  your  Pegasus  is  not  shy ; 

Then  on  your  mettled  courser  fly. 
Uncurbed  "by  'Vi\\i  ot  t^m  " 
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Hold,  hold!  I  ne'er  could  ride  a  hone. 
Then  think  me  not  pragmatical, 
If  to  a  clipper,  in  its  course, 
Urged  on  by  &,youring  gales,  perforce 
I  deem  my  muse ;  and  thus  discourse 

In  style  and  phrase  mora  nantioaL 

Contrary  gales,  from  south  to  west. 

Against  us  still  prevalent  blow, 
Our  barque  is  anchored  here  at  rest. 
But  still  the  truth  must  be  confessed, 
That  *tis  paltry  quietness  at  the  best. 
At  sea,  poor  sailors  ever  know. 

Eor  'tis  but  an  unenviable  life 

That  we,  as  ocean-forers  live; 

With  hardships  and  with  dangers  rife. 

With  anxiouB  thought,  with  care  and  strif e. 

Almost  as  much  as  worthless  wife 

May  to  a  doating  l^usband  give. 

Bnt  many  there  be,  that  sail  the  seas, 
Wliose  unsusceptible,  dull  mind 

Ko  cares  vexatious  fret  or  tease ; 

Heedless  of  others'  sorrows,  please 

Themselves,  still  studying  their  own  ease, 
And  not  the  comfort  of  their  kind. 

But  bounteous  heaven  has  ne'er  designed 

That  such  a  cold  and  selfish  heart 
Should  e'er  be  mine ;  but  I  can  bind 
Philanthrophic  feelings  to  my  mind, 
Can  sympathise  with  himian  kind, 

And  feel  the  joy  such  thoughts  impart* 
•  #  •  •  • 

111  shorten  sail,  the  seas  are  rough. 

Though  favouring  winds  of  poesy  blow ; 
Yet  now  I  think  we've  had  enough 
Of  this  nonsensical  rhyming  stuff. 
Yet  I  hope  it  meets  with  no  rebuff 

'V^^en  home  to  yon  these  verses  go. 

Two  verses  more,  then  I'll  conclude 

Of  pen  and  ink  the  tear  and  wear. 
For  being  now  in  rhyming  mood, 
I  dash  it  down,  though  rough  and  rude. 
And  now  for  you,  my  friend  Q-.  Woods, 
I  wish  that  yon  may  ever  shaxe 
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life's  greatest  blessing—peace  and  health ; 

Content  with  these,  George,  you  hare  plenty : 
A  moderate  share  of  worldly  pelf, 
A  virtuous  wife — ^the  greatest  wealth, 
And  children,  too— but  none  by  stealth, 

And  mind  they  don't  out-number  twenty. 

These  are  aU  the  wishes  of  a  friend. 

May  you  their  full  fruition  prove : 

Now  to  your  family,  me  commend. 

My  warmest  friendship  to  them  tend ; 

And  Martha — Ah !  I  fain  would  send 
To  her  remembrance^f  my  love. 

But  'tis  in  vain,  she  heeds  it  not ; 

My  passion  she  doth  scorn  and  slight, 
'Tis  thus  l£rough  life  my  wayward  lot ; 
I've  loved,  and  disappointment  got ; 
But  tell  her  she  is  unforgot 

By  me — Good  night,  my  friend,  good  night. 

SONG— THINK  NOT  I  HAVE  WRONGED  THEE. 

Composed  these  verses  off  the  Start  Point,, outward  bound,  Sunday, 

March  2%th,  • 

Oh  think  not  I  have  wronged  thee,  Mary, 

Though  thee  once  I  fondly  loved ; 
Yet,  alas,  aflfections  vary, 

And  I  have  inconstant  proved. 

I  esteemed,  when  first  I  knew  thee. 
And  then  deemed  my  love  was  true. 

The  requitement  thou  did'st  show  me, 
Told  that  I  was  loved  by  you. 

Since  'tis  so,  my  soul  regretteth, 

Thus  to  cause  thy  bosom  pain  ; 
Would  to  heaven,  I  ne'er  had  met  with 

Thee,  or  strove  thy  love  to  gain. 

For  three  long  years  of -Bcparation, 

Cooled  aflfection,  once  deemed  true ; 
How  can  I  make  reparation 

For  the  slight  thus  cast  on  you. 

For  since  then  I  met  another. 
Whose  love  enchained  me  to  her  will ; 

Though  the  flame  I  strove  to  smother, 
I  but  loved  hex  iondiex  %\a\\.. 
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Mary,  thoagh  I  loved  and  won  her, 
Tnonglits  of  thee  still  cause  me  pain ; 

Injured  feelings  of  love  and  honour, 
ShaJl  I  e'er  Imow  peace  again  ? 

Mary,  wilt  thou  e*er  forgive  me. 

Or  wilt  thou  strive  to  forget. 
That  I  by  writing  should  deceive  you, 

Then  by  unloving,  cause  regret. 

Let  not  my  inconstancy  distress  thee. 
For  I  thy  feelings  fully  prove ; 

Farewell  Mary,  may  heaven  bless  thee. 
With  a  truer  heart's  more  faithful  love. 


THE  OCEAN  FAKER'S  PILGRIMAGK 

Monday^  March  29^A,  1841.  Working  doum  English  Channel, 
with  contrary  gales  from  tvesttoard,  abreast  of  Flynumthf  1 
begun  a  sort  of  Poem^  which,  if  lean  carry  it  throng  h.  Twill 
entitle  as  above. 

Canto     Fikbt. 

introductiok. 

Though  I  invoke  no  sacred  nine. 
Nor  claim  the  learned  muse  as  mine. 
Nor  on  the  winged  Pegasus  ride 
To  the  sublimes  of  poesy ; 
Though  I  could  ne'er,  in  glowing  verse, 
A  theme  of  high  import  rehearse ; 
Yet  lowHer  flights  my  muse  doth  take. 
And  oft  her  humble  pinions  shake. 
While  frequent  she  attempts  to  cUmb, 
The  rugg^  steeps  of  rustic  rhyme. 


Not  for  those  learned,  fastidious  ones. 

Who,  with  refined  ideas,  pore 

O'er  works  of  Science's  favoured  sons. 

Elaborate  with  descriptive  lore ; 

Where  bright  poetic  genius  deigns 

To  fire  her  gifted  votary's  strains 

Witii  imagery  of  fiction  rife. 

With  colourings  of  fair  romance. 

With  tales  su^  as,  in  real  life. 

Are  never  wrought  by  commou  <^ukqs^« 


.# 
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'Tis  not  for  them,  those  humble  lays 
My  untutored  muse,  with  zeal,  essays ; 
For  no  famed  hero  struts  my  paee. 
Gaining  renown  by  warlike  deeds, 
But  mine  shall  walk  life's  humbler  stage, 
Where  honest  worth,  not  glory  leads. 

No  marrellous  deeds  inspire  my  theme, 
Nor  daring  feats  of  danger  bold ; 
But  what  in  life  we  daily  dream — 
A  common-place  tale — I  unfold. 
But  yet  'tis  one  with  daring  rife, 
Teeming  with  toil  and  hardihood ; 
For  now  an  ocean-farer's  life 
I  will  pourtray,  in  numbers  rude. 

TUB   **  POKTH  "   DESCBIBBD. 

Hail  Scotia,  hail !  the  Fatherland 

Of  him  who  swells  these  humble  tales ; 
Where  Ochil's  hills,  sublime  and  grand. 

Looks  down  on  Perthshire's  fertile  plains ; 
From  heath-clad  mountains  in  the  north 
Rolls  down  his  native  River  Forth ; 
At  first  a  dull  and  sluggish  bum 

It  seems,  of  little  worth  or  note. 
Until  through  Bannock's  fields  it  turns. 

Then  'tis  endeared  to  every  Scot. 

BATTLE   OF  BANNOCKBUBN. 

Of  yore,  when  England's  hosts,  in  vain. 
Strove  Scotland's  patriots,  to  subdue, 

They  formed  on  Bannock's  grassy  plain 
A  phalanx  small,  but  firm  and  true. 

Numbers  came  forth,  with  Edward's  host. 
Of  England's  chivalry — the  boast ; 

Who  deemed  those  few  would  from  them  fly, 
And  yield  them  easy  victory. 

But  freedom's  genius,  from  afar. 
Looked  from  her  native  mountain  home, 

Beheld,  in  panoply  of  war, 
The  tyrant's  hosts  o'erwhelming  come. 

They  onward  came,  with  sword  and  glaive, 

With  horse  and  bowmen  in  their  train ; 
And  now  their  crests  and  banners  wave 
Proudly  o'er  BannocV  a  iet^^  ^^!Kca., 
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Then  Sootia  rused,  throughout  her  land, 

From  'rTweed  "  to  "  Spey  *'  the  battle  cry, 
'Twas  answered  by  a  patriot  band, 
'Who  for  her  rights  would  fall  or  stand, 
Would  conquer,  or  would  die. 

WALLACE  AND  BRUCB. 

Bnt  where  is  he,  in  time  of  need, 

Her  best,  her  bravest  one  ; 
The  chief  of  patriots,  who  wonld  lead 
Them  on,  where  each  would  foremost  bleed 

Till  victory  was  won  ? 

Where  is  the  leader  of  her  fights. 

Where  is  her  Wallace  now ; 
The  champion  of  freedom's  rights, 
Who  oft  revenged  her  wrongs  and  slights, 

And  made  her  tyrants  bow ; 

Whose  single  sword,  in  battle-field. 

Was  worth  a  thousand  men. 
Whose  name  itself  was  freedom's  shield, 
WhomJ^rrant's  power  ne'er  forced  to  yield, 

liiough  treachery  wrought  it  then  P 

Now  Scotia  mourns  her  hero's  fate. 

Her  Wallace  now  no  more ; 
And  cries  of  stem  revengeful  hate. 
Her  tyrants  to  exterminate, 

Be-echo  round  her  shore. 

His  name  now  proves  a  potent  charm. 

His  deeds  and  memory 
The  hearts  of  Scotia's  patriots  warm, 
And  steels  their  blades  and  nerves  their  arm 

Their  land  again  to  free. 

Thus  fired  with  patriotic  flame, 

Led  on  by  kingly  Bruce, 
A  gathering  band  of  heroes  came, 
A  Sree-bom  people's  rights  to  claim, 

Kor  make  with  tyrants  truce. 

By  Bannockbum,  at  dose  of  day. 

The  warriors  sought  repose  ; 
Still  watchful  in  their  war  array, 
And  ^Wir  for  the  morrow's  fray. 

To  mingle  with  their  foes. 
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A  hundred  thousand  hearts  beat  proud 

In  Edward's  myriad  host ; 
A  hrave,  but  mercenary  crowd, 
"Who  o*er  their  revelry  were  loud 

Of  braggart  and  of  boast. 

They  on  that  eve  of  lovely  Jime 

Were  full  of  lusty  life  ; 
The  morning  came,  for  them  too  soon, 
From  wassail  boast,  to  change  their  tune 
To  deeds  of  deadly  strife. 

BATTLE  DESCKIBBD. 

The  Scottish  host,  at  dawn  of  mom, 

Knelt  on  the  green  grass  sward, 
Their  prayer  to  heaven  for  aid  was  borne, 
But  viewed  with  contempt  and  with  scorn 
By  England's  tyrant  lord. 

And  scarce  had  sunk  the  morning  star, 

Before  the  deafening  din, 
The  mustering  of  arms  for  war, 
Was  heard  through  hostile  ranks  afar — 

Those  ranks,  ah !  soon  to  thin. 

Confronted  with  a  numerous  host, 
The  small,  but  gallant  band 
Of  Scottish  soldiers  hold  their  post. 
And  fight  for  what  they  value  most — 
Their  home,  their  native  land. 

His  post  in  front  the  monarch  takes, 

On  palfrey  light  rides  by ; 
Cheers  up  his  men,  their  vengeance  wakes, 
And  grasps  more  firm  his  battle-axe, 

Eesolved  to  do  or  die. 

HENRY  DB   BOHUN. 

The  knights  who  stood  by  Edward's  side. 

Beheld  the  Scottish  king, 
And  one,  of  chivalry  the  pride, 
Who  did  on  stalwart  war-steed  ride. 

Forth  from  the  rank  did  spring. 

He  grasped  his  blade,  each  nerve  did  strain, 

And  aimed  at  Bruce  a  blow ; 
He  shunned  it,  and  with  strength  amain, 
With  axe,  through  helmet,  skull,  and  brain, 
Cleft  Henry  BoVwmloYi. 
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Each  army  paused  to  view  the  8ight» 

Ab  'twere  with  one  aceoxd ; 
To  Scots,  an  omen  'twas  of  right, 
They  judged  the  issue  of  the  fight, 
By  valour  of  their  lord. 

DBPEAT  AND   8LAU0HTBB. 

The  Southrons,  more  in  number,  came 

All  Scotland  to  defy ; 
Yet  now,  with  slaughter,  and  with  shame, 
They  fled,  and  left  that  band  to  claim 

Decisive  victory. 

And  hosts  of  wounded  and  of  slain 
Were  strewed  along  the  shore. 

And  thousands  on  the  ensanguined  plain. 

To  rise  no  more,  or  fight  again. 
Lay  stiffened  in  their  gore. 

And  many  a  cut  and  mangled  corse 

Floats  down  Forth's  blood-stained  tide ; 
And  heaps  of  slaughtered  men  and  horse 
Impede  that  swelling  torrent's  course, 
And  its  dark  waters  dyed. 

A  mightier  host,  a  haughtier  name 

Ne'er  Scotland  traced  before, 
Than  that  which  late  against  her  came, 
Who  now,  with  ignomy  and  shame, 

Defeated,  fled  her  shore. 

And  'twas  that  strife  of  warriors  bold. 

Gained  Bannockbum  fame ; 
And  'tis  through  deeds  Hke  these,  of  old. 
That  Forth's  dark  river  shall  uphold 
A  long  and  lasting  name. 
•  «  «  •  # 

But  now,  unlike  the  days  of  yore. 
The  voice  of  war  is  heard  no  more 
Upon  that  torrent's  winding  shore ; 
But  there  the  blithe  and  jocund  swain 
Sees  peace  and  freedom,  smiling,  reign 
Harmonious  o'er  his  native  plain. 

COVBSB  OF  THE  *' FORTH '*  KE8UMBD — ^STIBLIXO  CAfltLB. 

But  I  resume  my  former  theme, 
And  trace  that  torrent's  winding  stream^ 
To  where  old  Stirling's  turrets  gleam 
O'er  its  dark  roUxog  tide. 
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From  rugged  rocks,  o'erhanging  steep. 
In  firowmng  grandeur  wild  and  deep. 
Whose  time-Bcathed  walls  and  castle  roof, 
In  days  of  yore,  were  battle-proof, 
And  hostile  arms  deQcKl. 

Strong  fortress  of  the  northern  land. 

Where  monarchs  once  held  sway ; 
Will  now  no  patriotic  hand 
Frerent  thy  walls,  sublime  and  grand, 
From  mouldering  to  decay  ? 

Thou  boast  of  Scottish  majesty, 

In  days  that're  long  gobe  by, 
Besort  of  our  brave  ancestry, 

Must  thou  in  ruins  lie  ? 

Disrobed  of  former  power  and  glory, 
While  thy  compeer,  of  ancient  story. 
Still  rushing  from  his  primal  source 
Sweeps  onwards  through  thy  plains  perforce 
And  greets  thee  in  his  rapid  course ; 
Where  thou  look'st  down  from  him  on  high, 
He  laves  thy  base,  glides  swiftly  by. 
Through  Stirling's  fertile  valleys  strays 
In  many  a  wild  meandering  maze, 
In  turns  and  windings  serpentine, 
Kor  yet  a  straight,  unvaried  line 
It  doth  assume,  until  it  nears, 
And  sweep  along  by  Alloa's  shores  ; 
Where  Mar,  the  chief  of  Scotland's  peers, 
His  courtly  castle  held  of  yore. 

BANKS  OF  THE   **  FOBTH  "    DESCRIBBD. 

Forth,  now  expanding,  in  its  pride, 
Becomes  a  river,  deep  and  wide. 
Upon  whose  strong  and  billowy  tide 
Ships  laden  deep  may  safely  ride ; 
And  for  the  scenery  of  its  banks. 
It  'mongst  the  first  of  rivers  ranks. 
A  pleasant  sight  it  is,  I  ween, 
When  spring  adorns  all  nature  green ; 
Or  when  arrayed  in  summer's  pride, 
Those  vallies,  spreading  far  and  wide. 
Where  industry  toils  not  in  vain 
'Mong  waving  fields  of  ripening  grain : 
While,  to  diversify  the  scene. 
Thick  spreading  plaintaina  intervene, 
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With  clustering  groves  of  foliaged  trees, 
Whose  branches  sport  mid  summer's  brees 
While  in  the  &t  north- western  sky, 
Ben  Lomond's  summits  tower  on  high 
And  in  the  norths  the  Ochil  hills, 
With  grandeur  wild,  in  distance  swell, 
While  copse  and  heath,  and  broom  and  fern, 
Midst  cultured  plains,  you  can  discern. 
'Tis  scenery  variegated,  mild, 
Bomantic,  pleasing,  tame,  and  wild ; 
There  is  the  spreading  shire  of  Perth, 
There  Tulliallan  parish  lays 
On  Forth's  north  shore,  the  place  of  birth 
Of  him  who  claims  these  rude  essays ; 
Who  there,  midst  scenes  his  father  knew, 
His  infancy  and  childhood  grew. 


Canto  Second. 

OBIOIN  OF  THE  OCEAN-PAREB's  PABENTAGB,   &C. — CHILDHOOD. 

Beffun  Friday,  April  9th,  at  Sea,  Lat,  Zi9  If.,  Long.  18®  W, 

His  parents,  lowly  and  obscure.. 
Of  rank  or  riches  boasted  not, 
But  virtuous,  honest,  pious,  poor, 
Content  were  with  their  humble  lot, 
Had  reared  a  numerous  family 
In  virtue's  precepts  pure  and  mild. 
The  youngest,  too,  but  one,  was  he, 
Perhaps,  too  much  a  favoured  child, 
But  let  that  case  be  as  it  may, 
Their  favour  was  not  thrown  away. 
For  he  in  after  years  did  prove 
The  full  requital  of  their  love. 
From  earliest  age  a  M^ayward  child, 
Of  nature  neither  tame  nor  wild, 
"By  enthusiastic  ardour  fired, 
Bus  childish  fancies  were  inspired. 
And  thus  it  was  he  would  prevail, 
When  seated  on  his  father  s  knee, 
For  oft  recital  of  some  tale 
Of  days  of  ancient  chivalry. 
With  joy,  to  please  his  eager  mind, 
l^en  would  his  sire  a  tale  unfold, 
^till  with  instructive  morals  joined,) 
Of  patriot  heroes  famed  of  olo. 
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BOYHOOD. 


And  80  it  was,  from  earliest  years, 

He  ranked  among  his  young  compeers 

As  foremost  in  each  daring  feat, 

That  hoyhood  could  participate. 

To  scale  the  mountain's  rugged  steep, 

Or  when  through  forests,  dark  and  deep, 

His  schoolmates  hent  their  way, 

Bejoicing  in  each  holiday ; 

If,  on  a  &ee's  most  lofty  limh, 

A  cushat's  dangerous  oyre  hung. 

Or  crow,  or  hawk,  or  jay,  to  him 

Were  all  the  same,  if  he,  among 

His  comrades,  chosen  was  to  chmh 

Its  topmost  height  and  gain  the  young. 

Or  when  elate  with  boyhood's  pranks. 

They  sportive  roamed  by  Fortha's  banks. 

Eager  tii«ir  youthful  limbs  to  lave ; 

They  stripped,  and  plimged  beneath  the  wave. 

Breasting  its  billows  far  and  wide, 

Heedless  of  its  fast  rushing  tide. 

With  buoyant  heart  and  pliant  limb 

Would  o'er  its  rippling  waters  swim. 

He  would  be  there,  and  still  could  boast, 

To  be  'mongst  those  who  venture  most. 

CHARACTEB  AND   DISPOSITION. 

Creation's  charms  he  loved  to  trace. 
In  every  varying  form  and  grace ; 
In  beauty  tame,  or  wild  and  rude. 
When  nature  decked  in  robes  of  green 
Beigned  tranquil  o'er  the  woodland  scene. 
And  Forth's  dark  waters  silent  slept. 
On  its  calm  shores  at  summer's  eve, 
And  zephyrs  mild,  which  o'er  it  crept, 
Ceuld  scarce  its  rippling  waves  upheave, 

Bnt  nature  in  her  sterner  mood, 
When  robed  in  wilder  garb,  he  viewed ; 
His  youthful  soul,  enraptured  quite, 
Would  gaze  with  joy  and  stem  delight. 
When  outraged  by  the  impetuous  storm 
Forth  reared  on  high  her  ocean  foam, 
Her  wrathful  billows  on  would  urge. 
And  lash  her  shores  with  foaming  surge ; 
Even  then  he  midst  the  seas  would  dash, 
Bjr  many  deemed  a  youth,  too  xash, 
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He  buoyant  would  the  tempeet  braye. 
Careering  mid  foam  crested  waves, 
And  dare  it,  for  the  daring  sake. 

PROGRESS  AT  SCHOOL. 

Nor  was  he  deemed  a  dunce  at  school. 
Nor  did  for  learning  fame  enjoy, 

But  yet  in  arithmetic  rules,  % 

He  could  excel  each  elder  boy. 

His  education  was  not  much, 
For  all  the  schooling  that  he  got 

Through  life,  he  ever  deemed  it  such 
As  did  beseem  his  humble  lot. 

And  though  untaught  in  classic  lore, 
He  valued  learning  from  his  youth. 

And  with  intense  denght  would  pore 
O'er  works  of  fiction  and  of  truth. 

Even  then  his  ardent  soul  was  warmed. 
With  love  of  reading  verse  and  rhymes. 

And  nothing  could  more  his  fancy  charmed 
Than  works  of  bards  of  ancient  times. 

Though  poesy  did  not  then  bestow 
On  him  her  soul-enlivening  power. 

Yet  still  was  felt  her  kindling  glow, 
And  cherished  from  youth's  earliest  hour. 

Poetic  beauties  he  could  admire. 
From  youth  it  did  his  memory  cheer ; 

Thus  smouldered  long  the  latent  fire, 
Which  kindled  not  till  later  years. 

For  ^twas  in  many  an  after  year. 
Those  seeds  then  sown  did  blossoms  bear, 

'Twas  while  a  self -exile  at  sea. 
That  poesy  first  did  favour  me. 

ocban-fArbr  reverting  to  youth. 

Yes' me !  nay  reader,  do  not  sneer. 
Nor  think  I  selfish  do  appear. 
When  writing  my  adventures  here ; 
But  since  you've  found  the  author  out. 
That  you'u  condemn  me  I've  no  doubt» 
So  to  the  right  I'll  tack  about. 
With  my  own  subject  make  more  free. 
And  pexBonal  relatives,  they  and  he, 
I  now  exobaxkgQ  for  I  and  we ; 
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And  heedlesB  of  your  blame  and  praise, 
My  ocean  muse,  with  joy  essays. 
In  rustic  verse,  and  rough  spun  lay, 
Those  by-gone  scenes  of  youth  to  pourtray. 
Now,  now  my  thronging  fancies  track 
The  days  of  youth,  of  childhood  back. 
Inspires  the  theme  my  muse  shall  swell. 
Where  fond  remembrance  loves  to  dwell; 
While  faithful  memory  shall  retrace 
Each  well-beloved,  familiar  face. 
That  shared  in  childhood's  guileless  mirth, 
Or  smiled  around  home's  happy  hearth, 
Amd  winter's  langsome  hours  did  cheer. 
When  days  were  short  and  nights  were  drear. 

HOMB  DESCRIBED. 

'Twas  there  the  oaken  armchair  stood. 
Still  claimed  the  right  side  of  the  fire-— 
A  family  piece,  'twas  old  and  rude. 
The  dais  of  my  honoured  sire ; 
A  privileged  seat ;  none  others  would. 
While  he  was  there,  to  it  aspire. 
Though  a  long  lapse  of  time  hath  sped, 
Methmks,  as  Sien,  I  see  him  now, 
Though  twice  ten  years  and  more  hath  shed, 
Their  honours  round  his  hoary  head ; 
And  time,  and  care,  and  grief  did  plough 
Their  furrows  deep  upon  his  brow. 

MT  FATHER. 

I  see  him  as  I  saw  him  then, 
Mv  father,  best  beloved  of  men ; 
His  was  the  independent  mind, 
But  meek  and  humble,  and  resigned 
To  heaven's  high  will ;  his  virtuous  soul, 
All  meaner  passions  could  control. 
Unlearned  at  school,  yet  did  he  prize 
Virtue,  and  was  in  knowledge  wise ; 
Self-taught,  by  reading,  more  he  knew. 
Than  those  who  learning  claim  their  due. 

Bright  is  the  glance  of  memory, 

And  thou,  my  sire,  art  foremost  there ; 

For  still  thy  manly  form  I  see, 

Ifhear  those  tones,  which  once  the  prayer— 

The  short,  but  sweet  infantile  one, 

First  taught  my  infant  tongue  to  con. 

How  oft,  how  warmly  would'st  thou  clasp 
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Thy  ardent  child  within  thy  grasp, 

How  fondly  throbhed  thy  yeamiag  heart. 

To  my  retentive  mind  t'impart, 

In  garb  of  novelty  arrayed, 

Sudb.  Imowledge  as  can  never  &de ; 

Taught  me  to  turn  my  thoughts  vn  high. 

And  hold  communion  with  tiie  sky ; 

Led  me  religion  to  embrace; 

And  virtue's  paths  through  lif«  to  trace; 

Did  on  my  fervent  heart  impress 

Those  truths  which  life  shall  ever  bless. 

To  thee,  my  parent,  loved  and  dear, 

To  thee  at  manhood's  riper  year, 

T  strive,  as  I  have  strove  to  prove, 

My  gratitude  and  filial  love. 

HT  MOTHER. 

My  mother,  ah !  that  tender  tie, 

No  more  on  earth  I  claim  as  mine. 

Yet  still  revered,  her  memory. 

While  throbs  my  heart,  shall  round  it  twino* 

For  yet  methinks,  as  then,  so  now, 

I  see  that  face,  once  loved  so  dear. 

Where  fond  maternal  smiles  did  glow, 

Youth's  happy  home  to  soothe  and  cheer. 

But  ah,  that  form  hath  mouldered  low. 

Long,  long  within  the  silent  bier. 

EULOOIUM  ON   MT   MOTHBK. 

Old  age  my  hairs  may  silver  grey, 

Long  years  pass  o'er  me  e'er  I  die, 

Of  grief  and  penury  a  prey, 

Wlule  abject  want  and  sorrow  may 

Bow  down  this  heart,  now  bounding  high : 

Perchance,  thus  at  life's  latest  day, 

Friendless,  no  earthly  sucooor  nigh 

To  soothe  my  heart,  close  my  eye ; 

Tet  then  in  dissolution's  hour, 

Though  comfort  fail  and  friends  should  &de, 

One  solace  still,  if  reason's  power, 

Unweakened,  shall  my  soul  pervade  ; 

Then  shall  life's  latest  memory 

Pierce  through  the  mists  of  dosing  time, 

Soar  o'er  the  lapse  of  long  gone  years. 

To  life's  first  dawn,  and  youth's  gay  prime. 

Thy  precepts  then  that  hour  shall  eheer, 

My  mother ;  in  my  ears  shall  chima 
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The  instmctions  childhood  did  revere, 
The  truths  thou  taught'st  my  soul  to  bear- 
Truths  grand,  eternal,  and  sublime. 
Though  crowding  years  now  intervene, 
Yet  glowing  fancy  scans  the  scene ; 
The  brightest,  fairest,  far  on  earth, 
That  time  can  ne'er  renew  again, 
Tet  still  the  first  in  memory's  train. 
Those  visions  of  home's  happy  hearth, 
And  those  that  there  did  oft  convene, 
Friendflof  my  youth  and  infancy 
Flit  now  before  my  mental  eye ; 
Brothers  and  sisters,  loved  and  dear, 
Father  and  mother,  friends  are  there, 
Those  who  were  wont  oft  to  compeer. 
Youth's  humble  home,  its  joys  to  share. 

MANKEB  OF  SPENDING  THB  LONG  NIGHTS  OF   WINTER. 

To  wile  the  winter  nights  away, 
My  father  oft  some  tale  would  tell 
Of  scenes  of  Scotia's  earlier  days, 
Fond  themes  on  which  ho  loved  to  dwell. 
For  he  was  skilled  in  ancient  lore ; 
And  oft  recital  would  we  crave, 
Of  patriot  deeds,  of  days  of  yore, 
Of  Scotia's  heroes  famed  and  brave ; 
And  of  those  days,  when  o'er  our  land. 
With  murderous  steel  and  flaming  brand, 
With  deeds  of  torture  and  of  death, 
Superstition  sped,  o'er  hill  and  heath  ; 
And  bloody  persecution  trod, 
With  vengeful  steps,  o'er  Scotia's  sod ; 
And  bigotry  strove,  with  iron  sway. 
To  cloud  religion's  lingering  ray. 
'Twas  then  arose  the  martyr  race, 
Who  dared  the  demon  to  his  face, 
Maintained  the  faith  their  fathers  taught, 
'Gainst  that  with  error  blindly  fraught. 
Despite  the  persecutor's  rod, 
In  pure  religion  worshipped  God. 
Thus,  oft  with  tales  of  strife  and  blood, 
Of  moving  scenes,  by  field  and  flood, 
Of  wondrous  things  of  foreign  lands. 
Of  shipwreck  on  the  treacherous  strands. 
He  still  from  these  would  morals  find. 
To  amuse  and  to  divert  the  mind, 
And  them  to  memory  firmer  bind. 
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This  fanned  the  emulative  flame, 
And  early  urged  me  on  to  claim, 
Upon  the  active  stage  of  life, 
Hidst  scenes  of  turmoil  and  of  strife, 
A  place  to  strive  for  wealth  and  fame, 
Or  save  an  honest  upright  name. 


LADY,  I  IN  TEUTH  DID  LOVE  THEE. 

Composed  and  written  Thursday,  May  6th ,  between  Malanzae  and 
Savannah,  off  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Lady,  I  in  truth  did  love  thee, 

Thou  to  me  as  life  wort  dear, 
But  my  passion  failed  to  move  thoe ; 

Thougn  Hwas  ardent,  'twas  sincere. 

Once  I  thought  my  love  had  won  thee. 

Once  I  hoped  to  call  thee  mine ; 
That  thou  e'er  shouldst  sHght  or  shun  me. 

Then,  could  not  my  soul  opine. 

Those  hright  hours  once  highly  prized — 
Blissful  moments,  spent  near  thee— 

Though  again  can  ne'er  be  realized. 
Shall  exist  in  memory. 

Though  those  fondest  hopes  are  thwarted, 

Yet  I  scarce  could  deem  it  then  ; 
That  thou  shouldst  prove  so  cruel  hearted. 

Treat  my  love  with  cold  disdain. 

Part  we  now ;  since  so  it  must  be — 

But  thou  sa^^est  thy  heart  is  free ; 
That  it  is  so,  I  mistrust  thee. 

Else  why  now  so  cold  to  me  P 

Perchance  it  is  with  glare  of  treasure 
Some  rich  suitor's  gained  thy  heart ; 

If  'tis  so — ^yet  not  true  pleasure 
Or  peace  can  wealth  alone  impart. 

Or  it  may  be  whim,  caprice,  fancy. 

Coquetry,— or  what  you  will, — 
Or  fortune's  fitvours  may  enhance  thee ; 

For  woman,  is  but  woman  stilL 
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Lady,  lovo  for  thee  no  longer 
Shall  around  this  heart  entwine ; 

Honour  swells  its  pulses  stronger. 
Purer,  holi^,  far  than  thine. 

Now  from  my  heart  that  love  I  sever, 
Which  for  thee  there  long  did  dwell; 

Now  adieu — adieu  forever  ! — 
List  that  thrilling  word,  farewell ! 


COMMITTED  TO  THE  WA.VES. 

The  following  lines  written  Tuesday,  June  Ist,  lot.  32^  norths 
l4mg,  78^  west,  bound  from  Savannah  to  Cronstadt,  A. 
copy  of  which  was  corked  up  in  a  bottle  and  committed  tQ  the 
waves. 

Go !  work  of  man's  inventive  art — 

Of  fraU  and  hrittle  form ; 
Go !  to  the  proud  and  selfish  heart, 
.This  salutainfT  truth  impart — 
That  thou,  though  weak  and  fragile  art. 

Canst  long  survive  the  storm. 

Thou  shalt  the  rage  of  tempests  mock ; — 

Thy  light  and  buoyant  frame, 
If  drove  unhurt,  unharm'd  unbroke, 
Free  from  resisting  sand  or  rock. 
Can  long  withsteind  the  billow's  shock. 

And  brave  the  stormy  main. 

Tell  him,  like  thee,  the  humble  mind, 

The  meek,  submissive  soul, 
Who  is  to  heaven's  decrees  resigned. 
And  passive  yields  to  deeds  unJand, 
Through  life's  dark  sea  shall  solace  find — 

I'hrough  stoi-ms  of  trouble  roll. 

Go  then,  on  ocean  billows  bore, 

Adown  this  gulf  stream  driven ; 
My  courier,  thee  I  call  once  more. 
Go  lightly  skim  the  surges  o'er. 
Till  on  some  level  sandy  shore, 

Thou'rt  cast,  unbroke,  unshriven. 

Or  if  by  western  tempests  drave. 

Far  from  this  rushing  stream, 
The  charge  I  gave  thee  thou  shalt  save, 
Shall  long,  perchance,  the  tempest  brave. 
And,  floating  midst  Atlantic's  wave, 

Like  a  thing  of  ocean  seem. 
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An  emblem  thou  of  man  may  seem. 
While  on  this  stage  of  strife ; 

And  borne  adown  Time's  rushing  stream-^ 

If  he  enjoy  that  placid  beam — 

That  heavenly  hope,  whose  cheering  glesAi 
Can  soothe  the  cares  of  life. 

There  are  joys  to  soothe,  and  hopes  to  cheer, 

Man  o'er  life's  stormy  sea ; 
For  heavenly  peace,  and  holy  fear, 
Dispels  the  gloom  which  hovers  here. 
As  Time's  fast  stream  us  onward  bears, 

Into  eternity. 

Then,  bottle,  go ;  to  thee  consign'd, 

I  now  entrust  these  lines ; 
Go,  toss'd  about  by  waves  and  wind, 
Tkee  soon,  perchance,  some  one  may  find, — 
Let  him  this  moral  read, — and  mind, — 

That  my  rough  verse  defines. 


ADDITIONAL    LINES. 

From  "  Havannah  '*  we  came,  and  to  "  Cronstadt "  are  bound. 

And  "  Favourite  "  the  name  of  our  good  barque  is  found ; 

" H.  Howell**  our  captain  is ;  from  "  London  "  we  hail, 

And  sugar  the  laden  is,  with  which  we  now  sail. 

'Tis  the  year  forty-one,  'tis  the  second  of  June, 

And,  by  nautical  plan,  'tis  now  Wednesday  noon. 

Our  paiullel  now  is  thirty-three  even — 

Our  meridian,  I  trow,  is  just  seventy -and-seven. 

Of  days,  now  'tis  ten  since  from  Cuba  we  sailed ; 

North-east  winds  since  then  have  'gainst  us  prevail'd. 

Of  our  crew  four  were  sick  on  our  leaving  of  port — 

Now  recovered,  though  weak,  them  all  healthy  report. 

These  lines  I  entrust  to  the  charge  of  this  bottle ; 

Whoever  finds  it,  sure  must  its  queer  contents  note-well— 

Corked,  sealed,  and  delivered  to  ocean's  safe  keeping, 

Thou  shall  float  all  unshivered  while  tempests  are  sweeping—* 

An  outcast  I  send  thee ;  o'er  Atlantic  go  sporting, 

like  him  who  has  penn'd  thee,  the  football  of  fortune. 

But  to  spin  rhyme  and  metre,  both  early  and  late, 

Is  the  joy  of  R.  Fbtek — of  this  barque  now  Chief  Mate. 

Committed  to  the  waves  Wednesday,  June  2nd,  1841. 
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ESSAY  ON  CREATION.  . 

Commenced  lOih  June,  at  Sea,  Zat,  38°  N.,  Long.  60<>  KT., 

andjinished  — ^— . 

When  first  the  **  Almighty  Architect  "  began 
To  form  Creation's  vast  stupondons  plan, 
Eternal  Chaos  reigned  through  boundless  space. 
Nor  angel's  eye,  was  then,  the  void  to  trace ; 
Till  God  bade  Form  from  His  eternal  flame — 
From  imcreated  light  those  spirits  came — 
To  being  sprung — ^round  the  Creator's  throne. 
And,  all  amazed,  with  dazzling  glory  shone ! 
Enquiring  each,  with  wonder  and  surprise, 
«*  What  thing  am  I  ?"  "  From  whence  did  I  arise  P" 
"  What  glory's  this  ?"  I  breathe,  I  feel  the  same ; — 
Yes !  from  tiie  "  Uncreated  Light "  I  being  claim — 
I  stand  before  the  "  Unutterable  Name ;" — 
While  rays  of  "  Wisdom  "  brighter  o'er  them  shone. 
Those  myriad  hosts,  round  the  Eternal  Throne, 
Their  Great  Creator's  praise,  with  power,  aspire — 
Love  tunes  each  harp,  awakes  each  golden  lyre ; 
"  Hallelujahs  "  echo  Heaven's  wide  arches  round ; — 
Lifinite  space  is  startled  with  the  sound  I 
'Twas  then  a  void,  where  Sable  Nothing  spread 
Oblivious  night— 80  palpable  and  dread. 
Old  Chaos  heard  (and  back  rolled  with  affright) 
The  morning  hymn  of  the  first-bom  sons  of  light. 
And  wild  Confusion  trembles  with  dismay, 
When  first  beheld  Creation's  rising  ray ; 
And  the  eternal,  all- creative  light, 
Dispelled  the  gloom  of  unirorsal  night ; 
Revolving,  hurled,  through  trackless  space  afar, 
Each  vast  huge  world — we  deem  a  twinkling  star. 
Yet  unbroke  darkness  one  vast  space  did  fill — 
A  waste,  a  void ;  a  blank  in  Nature  still. 
There  dire  Disorder  held,  with  Chaos,  sway. 
And  ancient  Night  had  not  resigned  to  Day ; — 
Till  "  Omniscience  "  pierced  the  impenetrable  gloom- 
Bade  it  a  more  material  form  form  assume. 
Then  myriad  atoms,  gathering  at  His  call — 
Concenteiting — formed  a  dark  terraqueous  beill, 
Which  hung  suspended,  in  unbroken  night. 
Till  God  thus  spake :  *'  On  earth  let  there  be  light." 
Then  first  with  power,  shone  forth  the  solar  beams. 
Our  earth  inert,  with  radiant  glory  gleams  ; 
His  genial  rays,  with  vital  action  rife, 
8pie&d  o'er  the  world— diffoaing  light  and  life ; 
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Earth  felt  their  influence — round  its  wbit  ran — 
Thus  dawn'd  the  first  great  mom — thus  Time  its  courBe 
began! 

Earth  on  its  axis  roll'd ;  Sol's  cheering  ray 
O'er  half  its  broad  circumference  kinmed  day — 
Fire,  heat,  and  light.    Deep  o'er  its  surface  streams- 
Its  circle  wide — with  vegetation  teems. 
Yet  not  his  powerful  rays  the  depth  could  break — 
Pierce  earth's  diameter  through — so  dense  opaque- 
One  half  alone  his  vital  warmth  did  cheer, 
One  half  remains  in  night,  cold,  dark,  and  drear. 
To  chase  this  gloom,  then  did  the  Great  AU-Wise 
Bid  the  full  moon,  a  satelite,  arise ; — 
A  globe  terraqueous  out  from  Chaos  whirl'd. 
Dark  and  opaque  as  our  terrestrial  world ! 
Fed  by  the  rays  of  light's  vast  mighty  urn — 
In  nearer  orbit,  round  the  earth  to  turn; 
Thus  first  iB  east,  full  orbed  and  round,  arose 
Earth's  new-bom  moon — to  solar  beams  opposed — 
Which,  glowing  from  her  disc — throws  ba&  a  tide 
Of  milder  radiance  on  earth's  darker  side. 

Those  nearer  planets  which,  when  seen  a&x, 
Seem  not  much  brighter  than  a  distant  star ; 
These,  warmed  like  earth,  by  Sol's  all-powerful  rays, 
The  Great  Creator's  power  and  love  displays ; 
While  in  its  cycle  each  with  order  move. 
Nor  from  the  course  assigned  them  seek  to  roTe. 
But  round  and  round,  revolving  in  free  space. 
The  sun^their  centre — their  strict  orbit  trace. 
Thus  sprung  to  Hfe,  at  Nature's  primal  birth, 
Those  distant  worlds— all  mightier  far  than  earth. 
Each  sphere  terraqueous,  blending  sea  and  land, 
Were  formed  and  moulded  by  the  Almighty  hand ; 
Then  through  infinite  space — revolving — ^hurled 
Each  orbit  of  light — a  habitable  world ! 

Here  pause,  my  soul !  Contemplate  the  power — 

Omnipotent,  Eternal,  Infinite — 

Who,  out  of  nothing,  in  Creation's  hour 

To  being  called  each  ponderous  world  of  light— 

This  earth,  the  moon,  yon  sun,  each  twinkling  star, 

That  shines  with  feeble  lustre  from  afar. 

Whose  far-traveUed  distance  scarce  can  reach  the  ey0 

From  their  vast  distance  in  infinii^ ! 

Well  may  the  amount,  ite  bulk  of  each  vast  orb, 

Man's  comprehensive  facultieci  abaoTb  \ 
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So  nnmerous  they,  in  radiant  fields  of  space. 
None  can  their  sum  incalculable  trace — 
No  mind  can  scan — nor  can  conception  lend 
Its  bootless  aid,  those  unknown  paths  to  ascend^ 
For  should,  in  daring  thought,  presumptuous  man 
'Yond  Nature's  barriers  seek  in  vain  to  scan — 
Attempt  to  soar,  in  contemplative  flight. 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  reason's  giddy  height — 
His  outstretched  powers,  in  wild  amazement  lost, 
Are  from  their  towering  summit  backward  tossed 
In  dread  immensity  of  depth  profound ; 
Whose  abyss  no  finite  thought  can  bound ! 
My  Muse,  unused  to  wing  such  daring  flights, 
Hovers  her  pinions,  and  with  joy  alights 
On  the  firm  basis  of  reality. 
Where  reason  rests  on  probability. 

Although  unlearned  in  study's  rigorous  schools. 

Although  untaught  in  mathematic  rules, 

Yet  reasoning  from  analogy  we  draw 

(Assisted  here  by  astronomic  law. 

Though  'tis  but  vag^e  conjecture,  all  a  guess, 

'Tis  metaphysic's  limitless  abyss) 

Comparisons  conclusive,  which,  when  done, 

CJonjecture  each  faint  star  a  parent  sun — 

Like  our  Day  King — around  whose  centring  sphere 

Unnumbered  planets  roll  the  immeasured  year. 

Dark  earths,  opaque,  but  mightier  far  than  ours, 

Deriving  light  and  life  from  solar  powers ; 

While  faithful  satellites  their  course  attend. 

As  Luna  proves  to  earth,  a  constant  friend. 

These,  round  their  planets  near,  revolving  still. 

While  those  in  orbits  vast,  their  yearly  cycles  fill. 

Still  following  truth  ;  let  eager  fancy  soar 
Through  traeks  unknown,  where  reason  fails  to  explore  ; 
Let  disembodied  thought,  unfettered,  free. 
Pierce  the  abyss  of  vast  infinity  ! 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  my  musing  thoughts  to  bar. 
Placed  on  the  verge  of  yon  most  distant  star — 
Scarce  glimmering  seen — my  vision's  utmost  bound- 
Shall  I  behold  non-entity's  profound  ; 
The  dreadful  barriers  of  Creation  trace. 
The  adamantine  walls  of  boundless  space  ; 
The  awful  void,  that,  with  eternal  chains 
Of  unbroke  night,  circumscribes  the  domains 
Of  fair  Creation !  and  its  light  repels 
Where  darkness  dread,  impenetxafele  dwells ! 
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Where  entity  exists  not ;  where  the  ray 
Of  idl-enliyening  light  ne'er  kindled  day ; 
Where  thd  Creator's  arm  has  failed  to  reach, 
A  gnlf  eternal,  far  heyond  the  stretch 
Of  the  Omniscient  eye—  a  horrid  void — 
Where  Chaos  strives  in  darker  shades  to  hide. 

Oh,  no !  my  God ;   oh,  pardon  this  wild  thonght,— 
By  an  excess  of  awful  wonder  wrought ; 
Forgive  presumption  in  a  worm  like  me. 
Who  thus,  in  thought,  would  dare  to  limit  thee. 
Eternity  is  Thine,  and  Thou  dost  fill 
Eternity  with  works  eternal  still. 
Space  teems  with  life,  for  sumless  worlds  on  worlds, 
Are  far  beyond  our  mortal  ken  unfurled  ; 
A  tmiverse,  unending,  boundless,  vast, 
The  untold  future  countless  ages  past, 
From  Thee,  the  unchanging  God,  forever  flow- 
Bound  Thee  concentring,  form  the  eternal  now. 
Eternal  as  Thyself  thy  glories  shine ; 
Infinity,  O  God,  is  only  Thine ; 
Time,  Space,  Creation,  owns  Thy  great  control, 
Thy  hand  hath  formed.  Thy  wisdom  guides  the  whole. 
Qoa,  omnipresent,  whose  omniscient  eye 
Beholds  all  space,  reviews  Eternity  ; 
Where  myriad  worlds,  obedient  to  Thy  laws. 
Praise  Thee,  their  Authorf  Nature's  Great  First  Cause ; 
Where  sumless  millions  of  immortals  prove 
Thy  boundless  mercies,  Thy  aU  bounteous  love. 
From  sphere  to  sphere,  in  one  eternal  round. 
They  laud  Thy  name  through  entity's  profound  I 

Creation  universal  shall  adore 
O&e  God  alone ;  existing  evermore. 
Thee,  its  eternal  author.  Lord  supreme, 
Through  all  its  work.  Nature  prolongs  the  theme ; 
From  those  bright  spirits,  that  on  high  did  swell 
The  earliest  hymn  of  praise,  who  ever  dwell 
In  Thy  eternal  presence,  to  the  least 
All  Thy  works — fish,  insect,  fowl,  and  beast ; 
Each  moving  thing  that  life  and  light  illumes — 
The  trees  which  blossom,  and  the  flowers  which  bloom- 
In  sweet  accordance  join,  and  strive  to  raise 
To  Thee,  the  Great  First  Cause,  the  meed  of  praise. 
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OCEAN-FAEER'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

Compoud  at  intervals  from  June  26th  to  ZOth,  at  sea,  nwring  the 
SnglUh  Channel. 

Canto  Thibd. 

And  now  twice  seven  years  have  I  been 

An  actor  on  life's  early  scene ; 

But  mine  had  been  an  easy  part — 

A  path  so  pleasing,  soft,  and  smooth, 

Replete  with  joys  that  cheer  the  heart — 

The  sports  of  childhood,  hopes  of  youth. 

For  then  unknown  to  me  the  strife, 

The  sorrows  and  turmoils  of  life ; 

The  cares,  l^e  griefs,  the  pangs,  the  woes, 

The  many  rexing  ills,  which  threw 

A  gloom  o'er  man's  more  mature  day, 

But  clouded  not  youth's  dawning  ray ; 

For  bom  to  fortune's  humblest  state. 

And  rear'd  in  hardihood  and  toil — 

Yet  then  contented  with  my  fate — 

I  little  cared  for  fortune's  smile, 

But  ever  happy,  joyful  shared 

What,  for  my  wants,  toil  had  prepared. 

An  enthusiast  from  life's  early  dawn, 
I  cherished  then  aspiring  hopes ; 
Young  Emulation  soon  did  fan 
The  theme,  and  gave  Ambition  scope 
By  which  my  mind  was  early  drawn 
"With  Fortune  and  my  fate  to  cope. 
But,  ah !  the  secret  spring  which  moved 
The  impulse  of  my  earlier  day, 
To  years  mature,  have  only  proved 
A  false  delusive  ray  ; 
And  disappointment,  stem  and  chill. 
Are  o'er  those  hopes  triumphant  still. 
*Tis  thus,  well-pleased,  the  infant  tries 
Some  glittering  bauble  to  obtain. 
Which,  dazzling,  meets  its  longing  eyes ; 
But  when  beyond  its  reach  to  gain, 
With  wistful  look,  insists  and  cries, 
To  find  its  puny  efforts  vain. 

The  ardent  boy,  as  oft  he  flies. 
Released  from  school,  constrained  parade ; 
Or,  if  a  truant,  straightway  hies 
To  roam  unseen  in  plantain's  shade. 
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He  then,  with  heart  exultmg,  spies 

A  nest  of  young— a  feathered  prize — 

On  some  mgh  branch  of  oak,  or  beech. 

Or  giant  pine,  he  gladly  tries 

To  scale  its  height,  the  nest  to  attain ; 

Exerts  his  strength,  each  nerve  doth  strain, 

Till  wearied  out — his  efforts  vain — 

He  finds  'tis  far  beyond  his  reach. 

At  this,  chagrined,  he  sorrowing  turns, 

And  disappointment  inly  mourns. 

This  can  a  useful  moral  teach, — 

In  youth,  to  rein  ambitious  fire ; 

In  man,  to  curb  each  fond  desire ; 

Moderate  the  ardour  of  the  mind. 

Which  pleasure,  wealth,  or  fame  does  bind-— 

The  aim  of  all,  and  highly  prized, 

Yet  seldom  are  they  realized. 

Youth's  fondest  hopes  will  often  set 

In  disappointment  and  regret ; 

'Tis  fond  Ambition's  meteor  ray, 

Ab  **  ignus  fatuus  "  in  hiis  way. 

The  unwary  youth  lures  to  his  doom, 

With  eager  expectation  fraught, 

He  follows  till  his  hopes  are  caught 

In  disappointment's  gloom. 

Thus  have  I  found  each  promise  vain. 

That  urged  my  boyhood  onward  when 

I  chose  a  sailor's  daring  life — 

An  honest  livelihood  to  gain ; 

Nor  recked  the  turmoils  and  the  strife, 

Or  dangers  of  the  main. 

Five  brothers,  elder  all  than  I, 
As  sailors  did  their  fortune  try ; 
In  early  youth  to  sea  had  gone. 
Without  a  friend  to  help  wem  on ; 
But  struggled  long  with  adverse  fate. 
And  then  did  g^ain  a  captain's  state. 
But  one,  'neath  Baltic's  stormy  wave, 
In  prime  of  youth,  had  found  a  grave ; 


(Sere  Jive  or  six  haves  are  torn  out  of  manuscript  ho<ik}* 
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A  FRAGMENT— ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Weel  fare  ye  friend,  ye're  wife  and  baimsy 

An'  a'  that  nearly  thee  concerns ; 

"Wi'  them  that  friend  ye  like  to  ca' — 

Again  I  say,  "  Fare  fa'  ye  a'." 

But  speir  ye ;  whaur  comes  sic  a  greeting, 

In  speech,  auld  farrant,  o'  North  Britain  P 

Frae  far  awa  whaur  ocean  waves, 

Around  the  bard  in  concert  raves. 

It  comes  £rae  ane,  wha  writes  this  letter. 

In  uncouth  rhyme,  instead  o'  better ; 

Ye*ll  surely  ken  him  by  his  gab, 

That  sailor  caUant — ^rhyming  Rab  ! 

Not  Rabble  Bums ;  ah,  no  !  his  lyre 
Has  sorely  kindled  some  auld  wife's  fire, 
Or  buried  wi'  him  in  the  grave, 
Or  ablins  thrown  out  owre  the  wave  ; 
For  nane  hae  faund  it  since  his  time. 
At  least,  like  him,  that  lyre  to  chime. 
In  Scotia's  hemely  tengue,  auld  farrant. 
There's  few  could  equal  him  I'se  warrant. 

And  if  its  cast  upon  the  wave — 
O !  could  I  but  its  music  save — 
Gould  I  but  catch  ae  spark  o'  fire 
Frae  it  to  tune  my  ocean  lyre ; 
Then  would  my  harp,  in  sweetest  strain. 
Recount  auld  Scotia's  praise  again ; 
While  heart  an'  hand  and  Muse  combine, 
I'd  sing  the  days  o'  auld  lang  syne. 
But  I  am  no'  a  gifted  bard, 
Nor  are  my  strains  fit  to  be  heard 
In  house,  or  ha'  whaur  polished  ears 
An*  critics  at  sic  fumblers  swears. 
Tho*  uncouth  is  my  Muse  and  wild — 
As  me,  a  rough  rude  ocean  child  ; 
Yet  while  I  can  sic  themes  indite, 
My  Muse  untutored  rhymes  will  write. 
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VERSES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Commenced  July  Zrd,  off  the  Lizard,  running  up  Channel,  and 
composed  at  intervals  until  evening  of  6th;  finished  off 
Dungeness, 


"  But  howfhe  subject  fheme  may  gang, 
Let  time  and  chanoe  determine, 

Ferhapa  it  may  torn  out  a  sang, 
F^naps  tnm  out  a  geimon." 

^BUBNS. 


"  For  you  m;^  friend  I  little  ken, 
What  subject  to  be  framing ; 

Then  what  I  writereoefye  it  then 
As  fancy's  vagrant  aiming." 

— Pbtkb, 


Whaiir  favouring  winds  are  blawing  saf t, 
And  waves  are  following  faster  aft, 
To  urge  our  deeply  laden  craft 

Across  the  sea, 
I  rouse  nrv  muse  to  spin  a  waft 

O*  rhyme  to  thee. 

For  noo's  the  hour  o'  lanely  thinkin*, 
When  memory  round  the  heart  is  binkin' ; 
For  the  bright  moon  that  late  was  blinkin' 

In  the  cletu:  concave. 
Full  orbed  and  round,  now  fast  is  sinkin' 

Far  ouze  the  wave. 

While  half  the  crew  their  cares  are  steepin' 
In  saft  oblivion — soundly  sleeping 
My  carefu'  watch  on  deck  I'm  keepin' 

Pensive  and  lane, 
My  musing  fancies  far  are  sweeping, 

O'er  scenes  that's  gane. 

On  days  sae  bright,  lang  since  departed, 
On  friends  deemed  true,  found  semsh-hearted, 
On  youthfu'  hopes,  now  foully  thwarted 
By  adverse  fate. 
On  a'  the  ill,  'neath  which  I've  smarted, 
0'  fortune's  hate. 

Though  disappointment  stem  was  blightin' 
My  fondest  hopes,  yet  peace  requitin', 
My  waywMd  lot  my  heart  delightin', 

I'll  rest  contented ; 
So  at  the  jade  I'll  no  be  flyting, 

She  may  relent  yet. 

For  wi'  a  heart  that's  true  and  leal. 
That  can  for  others'  sorrows  feel. 
And  strong  in  bodily  health  and  weal. 

What  need  care  I, 
If  low  on  fortune's  slippcoy  wheel 

I'm  doomed  to  lie  P 
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For  oh,  my  friend,  it  is  a  source 
Of  heartfelt  comfort,  if  the  course 
Of  youth  is  passed  free  frae  the  worse 

0*  vicious  ill ; 
If  ne'er  the  pangs  o'  keen  remorse 

The  bosom  fills. 

No  injury  done  to  fellow  man, 

No  &ilings  great  from  virtue's  plan, 

Nor  led  hy  headstrong  passions,  ran 

Li  folly's  ways ; 

Then  hlest,  if  memory  ever  can. 

The  past  survey. 
•  «  «  *  • 

But  stay,  my  muse,  whaur  are  ye  roaming 
Thus  far  asbray,  in  memory's  gloamin'  P 
Kae  mflir  owre  this  cauld  theme  be  hummin'. 

But  choose  abetter. 
And  to  the  point  at  ance  be  comin' 

O*  thy  friend's  letter. 

When  this  to  hand  comes,  then  ye'U  leam, 
That  we  are  now  up  channel  steerin', 
Jilt  forty  days  now,  frae  our  clearin' 

Out  frae  "  Havanna ;" 
But  yet  our  course  to  London  nearin', 

For  awhile  we  canna, 

For  yet  we've  mony  a  mile  to  gang, 
Anither  voyage  o'  three  months  lang — 
To  Oronstadt  bound ;  and  there  amang 

The  Dobrha  Jaeks 
Discharge  our  sugar, — then  slap  bang 

To  Lon'on  back. 
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Composed  and  written  Saturday  afternoon^  July  Zrd, 

Methinks,  my  friend,  I  hear  ye  say. 
An  ample  stock,  ye'll  surely  hae, 
0*  gude  cigars.    Yes,  by  my  fay. 

Some  twenty  hun'ner 
I  had  on  leavin'  port,  or  mae*, 

But  the've  fast  grown  thinner. 

For  in  my  hours  o'  pensive  musin,' 
My  nightly  watch  on  deck  to  cozen, 
I'd  often  smoke  some  half  a  dozen. 

An'  a  mony  a  puff 
Throughout  the  day ;  my  stock  will  lessen 

Full  soon  enuS. 
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Now  seventeen  hun*ner,  I  liae  plenty ; 
And  I  may  saj,  without  being  yauntie, 
That  some  o'  them,  my  friend,  ye's  want  naa. 

When  ance  I  see  ye ; 
For  though  my  stock  should  be  but  scanty, 

IVe  some  t'gie  ye. 

Though  of  Hayanna's  I  should  ne'er— 
Or  Cuba's — smoke  again  a  share, 
Yet  to  that  pert  I'll  gang  nae  mair. 

If  I  can  help  it ; 
Less  I  may  dee,  leave  my  banes  there 

By  fever  skelpit. 

For  when  we  left,  wi'  strong  endeavoTy 
**  Death  "  did  from  mony  a  body  sever 
The  breath  of  life,  when  from  his  quiver 

He  sent  disease ; 
The  vomit  black  and  yellow  fever 

Sped  on  the  breeze. 

And  nearly  out  o*  every  crew, 

**  Death  "  either  one,  or  numbers  slew ; 

Our  captain,  and  o'  our  sailors,  two 

Were  near  death's  door : 
Their  moments  seemed  reduced  to  few, 

Hope  maist  gien  owre. 

But  by  the  dint  o'  lance  and  pill. 
By  being  cupped  and  blistered  woel, 
The  doctor  there,  a  skilful  cheil, 

For  them  did  fight 
Wi'  death,  and  made  him  quit  the  feil^ 

Dumbfoundered  quite. 

And  I,  the  ship-load,  got  her  olear 
Wi'  them  still  sick ;  mte  port  did  steer. 
Where  the  ocean  breeze,  more  pure  and  freer. 

Soon  made  them  well ; 
And  now  they're  hearty,  heal,  and  fier. 

Their  tale  to  tell. 

My  captain's  a  masonic  brither. 

And  to  assist  aye  ane  anither 

We  Biaun  outstretch  our  hempen  tether, 

Ye  ken  what  I  mean ; 
And  'tis  when  masons  thus  foregather 

Their  love  is  seen. 
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But  as  for  me,  your  humble  servant. 

To  Providence  I  should  be  fervent, 

Wi'  thanks  for  health,  and  thus  preserving 

Me  frae  ilk  snare, 
While  I  remain  so  iindeserving 

O'  heaven's  high  care. 

But  now,  my  friend,  1*11  quit  this  rhyme, 
Whaur  words,  not  reason,  seem  to  dume ; 
But  ye  will  surely  ca't  nae  crime, 

Though  'tis  a  f oUy, 
That  I  thus  wean  my  leisure  time 

Frae  melancholy. 

And  aye  while  memory  fondly  yearns 
O'er  them  that  friendi^p's  title  earns. 
Still  you,  my  freend,  your  wife  and  bairns, 

Shall  ever  share, 
Wi'  a*  that  nearly  thee  concerns, 

My  warmest  prayer. 

May  ne'er  that  surly  "  loon,"  sour 
Misfortune,  round  thy  dwalling  lour. 
Nor  in  thy  house,  e'er  poortith  doure, 

Nor  meagre  want ; 
But  worldly  gear,  an'  ample  store, 

May  heaven  theo  grant. 

And  live  to  see  thy  children  shoot 
Around  thee,  yielding  flower  and  fruit ; 
And  when  at  last  both  branch  and  root 

By  death  are  riven, 
Then  may  ye  a'  meet  to  constitute 

A  family  in  heaven. 

Friend  Kennedy,  for  this  time  adieu, 
Nae  mair  I'll  write  just  now  to  you  ; 
So  when  forwarded,  comes  to  view 

This  curious  letter, 
Believe  me  that,  aye  leal  and  true, 

I'm  yours,  R.  Peter. 

A  few  words  mair,  e'er  this  I  end, 
Bemember  me  t'ilka  friend ; 
To  a*  wham  flattery  can  offend, 

Wham  truth  ne'er  dauntans ; 
Sic  like  are  few — then  me  commend 

To  auld  acquaintsxx&Q. 
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For  friendship  is  a  hacknied  phrasey 

A  shade  that  follows  in  the  blaze 

Of  wealth  and  fame,  when  better  days 

Aboon  us  shine ; 

But  quick  depart,  if  fortune's  rays 

.  ShaU  e'er  decline. 

Yet  some  as  faithfu'  friends  I  deem. 

And  aye  will  baud  in  high  esteem ; 

There's  Gteordie  Woods,  mon,  he  might  seem 

A  vera  brither, 
So  warm  is  friendship's  glancing  beam, 

Frae  ane  to  t'itier. 

There's  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woods,  and  family, 
I've  ever  found  them  kind  and  hamily ; 
They  claim  my  gratitude  supremely. 

My  thanks  sincere ; 
I  love,  respect  them  a'  extremely, 

fViends  true  and  dear. 

With  George  and  John,  Bill,  Hal  and  Charlie, 
The  sisters  three,  I  lo'e  them  dearlie ; 
And  ane  there  is— but  I'll  be  warlic. 

And  speak  with  care. 
Lest  you  might  guess,  or  spy  a  ferlie, 

I'll  say  nae  mair. 

Commend  me  to  them,  ane  and  a'. 
My  warmest  wishes  them  befa', 
And  while  the  breath  o'  life  I  draw, 

I'll  aye  remember. 
0'  that  kind  house,  tho'  far  awa*, 

Them  every  member. 

There's  an  acquaintance,  too,  a  cheil* 
Wha's  heart,  I  think's  baith  sound  and  leal, 
Commend  me  to  him, — he  does  deal 

In  public  clamors ; 

Him  wha  I  mean,  ye  ken  fu'  weel— 

The  Printer,  "  Chalmers." 

But  hush  my  muse,  we've  had  enuff 
0'  this  nonsensic  rhyming  staff, 
Perhaps  my  Mend  may  wis  rebuff 

When  it  gangf  t'  him ; 
Should  it  be  sae,  tho'  rude  and  rough, 

Ne^  mair  we'll  gie  him. 
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ON,  ON,  FOR  HOME ! 

Composed  Saturday,  August  2lsty  sailing  from  Cronatadif  bamul 

for  London, 

For  home  once  more  o'er  ocean  steering, 
To  Britain's  shore  our  barque  is  nearing, 
While  favouring  winds  our  course  surrounding, 
High  each  heart  with  hope  is  bounding. 
Memory  now,  more  bright,  disclosing 
Is  each  loved  spot  round  home  reposing : 
The  haunts  of  youth,  each  well-known  scene. 
The  pebbled  beach,  the  village  green  ; 
The  fields  of  childhood,  fair  and  flowery. 
The  spreading  wild-wood,  dark  and  bowery ; 
The  rapid  river's  rushing  tide. 
Which  rolling  ever,  deep  and  wide. 
With  force  resistless  sweeps  the  shore ; 
The  verdant  bank,  oft  traced  of  yore, 
Where  bounding  once,  in  boyhood's  glee. 
With  foot  as  light  and  heart  as  free 
As  Fortha's  dark,  deep  rushing  wave. 
Its  billowy  breast  we'd  fearless  bravo. 
Such  thoughts  o'ercrowding,  throng  my  mind 
Of  scenes  of  homo,  long  left  behind ; 
That  recollection,  brighter  glowing. 
On  each  and  all  a  glance  bestowing, 
Swells  my  fond  heart  with  high  emotion. 
Yields  to  the  past  a  warm  devotion. 

For  home,  for  home !  that  word  emphatic. 
Yields  to  the  heart  a  joy  ecstatic ; 
The  talisman  of  hope  and  fear, 
The  sacred  pledge  to  memory  dear, 
From  whence  remembrance  oft  did  borrow 
A  solace  sweet,  midst  care  and  sorrow. 
When  sad  and  pensive,  far  I'm  roving. 
From  all  my  lonely  heart  is  loving, 
Midst  sunny  lands,  through  climes  afar. 
Still  home  was  memory's  guiding  star. 

For  home  we  steer,  where  once  more  meeting 
Friends  loved  and  dear  with  joyous  greeting. 
A  sire  awaits  my  home  returning, 
His  heart  with  love  paternal  burning ; 
Sisters  beloved,  with  smiles  shall  greet  me. 
And  brothers  land,  with  gladness  meet  me ; 
Friends  of  my  youth,  with  warmest  welcome, 
fihall  hail  my  wandering  footsteps  home. 
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And  one,  who  long  in  secret  sigliing, 

Still  strove  to  keep  the  flame  from  dying — 

lie  love — which  warmed  her  youthiul  breast, 

The  first  her  tender  heart  confessed, 

She,  too,  with  warmest  love  shall  meet  me, 

"Wiiii  smiles  of  fond  affection  greet  me  ; 

While  from  her  soft  blue  eye  is  glancing 

The  joy  that  in  her  heart  is.  dancing, 

And  whispering  fondly,  **  must  we  sever, 

And  part  again,  perhaps  for  ever ; 

0 !  stay  with  me,  love,  pray  thee  tarry. 

Or  wilt  thou  not  this  time  me  marry  P" 

Then  on  for  home  I  each  tie  endearing 

That  still  my  lonely  soul  is  cheering, 

My  native  land,  each  friend  beloved, 

The  lass  that  still  has  faithful  proved, 

My  ardent  fancy  each  retracing. 

With  warmth,  fond  memory,  each  embracing, 

Eemembrance  thus  my  vigils  cheering, 

With  thoughts  still  homeward,  homeward  veering ; 

Then  breezes  waft  us  speedily  onward. 

For  now  our  barque  is  sailing  homeward. 


MODERN  INVENTIONS. 

JFrote  the  following  rhyme,   Tuesday  forenoon,  August  2^th» 
Ckunposed  during  last  night  and  this  forenoon. 

The  era  of  enchantment's  gono, 

Delusion's  dream  is  fled. 
The  haunted  tower,  and  fairy  dome. 
With  wizard,  goblin,  elf  and  gnome, 

Have  with  past  ages  fled. 

But  a  magician,  mightier  still, 

Waves  now  the  magic  wand  ; 
He  moulds  the  elements  at  will. 
Fire,  air,  and  water  own  his  skill, 

And  bend  to  his  command. 

'Tis  Q«nius,  who  alone  presides 

O'er  science's  dawning  hour. 
Now  o'er  the  earth  triumph^t  rides. 
Invention  on  his  will  abides. 

And  knowledge  yields  him  power. 
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With  giant  strides,  and  searching  eye, 
A  mind  well  skilled  in  subtilties. 

The  necromancer  great  stalks  by, 

And  nature's  laws  seem  to  defy, 
Treads  on  impossibilities. 

He  comes  careering  o'er  the  wave. 

Subduing  wind  and  tide  ; 
Repelling  waves  oppose  in  vain. 
He  dashes  them,  with  fierce  disdain, 

Back  from  his  foaming  side. 

On  earth,  then  hissing,  rushing  on 

Impetuous,  wild,  and  msh. 
We  deem  his  coming,  when  anon, 
A  sudden  glance— he's  past  and  gone. 
Quick  as  the  lightening's  flash. 

Then  borne  aloft,  in  aerial  car. 

He  mounts  into  the  sky ; 
Approaching  nearer  to  each  stair, 
He  views  the  earth  extended  far. 

And  clouds  below  him  lie. 

Now  downwards  from  his  skyward  sweep. 

He  SLoks  beneath  the  wave  ; 
Explores  full  many  a  fathom  deep. 
Where  ocean's  hidden  treasures  sleep 
In  many  a  pearly  cave. 

Alone  'tis  genius  can  transform. 
By  science's  magic  wand, 
The  elements ;  make  them  thus  conform 
Unto  his  skill,  and  feats  perform 
By  his  inventive  hand. 

A  wizard  great,  whose  arts  supreme 
Can  change  e'en  nature's  laws. 

Subservient  to  his  will  they  seem  ; 

But  chiefly  'tis  from  air  and  steam 
His  growing  fame  he  draws. 

For  this,  our  wonder-working  age. 
Doth  daily  marvels  show ; 

While  novelty  is  all  the  rage, 

Invention  flows  at  every  stage. 
And  steam  is  all  the  go. 
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Ova  grandsires,  deemed  so  sage  and  wise, 

Would  not  believe,  when  told 
That  steam  such  power  to  man  supplies, 
But  would  have  scorned,  as  fulsome  lies. 

The  arts  steam  doth  unfold. 

Even  those  who  nature's  harriers  broke, 

Her  secrets  deep  explained — 
As  "  Newton,"  "Bacon,"  '*  Boyle,"  and  «  Looke,"— 
As  things  impossible,  they  would  moek. 

Those  arts  we've  now  attained, 

Gould  e'er  their  souls  indulge  the  thought 

That  such  a  thing  as  steam 
Should  be  to  this  perfection  brought. 
The  numerous  works  of  art  be  wrought. 

And  many  a  vast  machine ; 

Or  that  o'er  ocean,  far  and  wide, 

Large  ships  should  be  impelled 
Against  opposing  wind  and  tide, 
0*er  billowy  waves  should  onward  glide 

By  steam  alone  propelled. 

This  art,  they  understood  it  not, 
That  by  mechanic  power, 
Urged  on  by  steam,  they  could  be  brought, 
From  the  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat, 
One  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
•  «  «  «  • 

There's  famous  Green — he*s  no  greenhorn. 
Though  some  may  deem  hini  frantic, 

But  he  shall  laugh  their  doubts  to  soom. 

When  in  his  aerial  car  he's  borne 
Across  the  wide  Atlantic. 

For  from  New  York's  far  western  shore 

(This  soon  shall  be — so  he  says). 
In  his  great  balloon,  he'll  fearless  soar, 
Aad  to  "  Albion  "  cross  the  ocean  o'er, 

A  journey  of  but  three  days. 

But  should  he,  in  his  skyward  flight, 

Eaise  'yond  the  earth's  attraotiQii, 

His  balloon,  like  an  orb  of  light, 

WiU  sail  tiirough  space,  while  he— poor  vight, 
In  absolute  distraction. 
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Drawn  by  the  moon's  superior  force, 

In  circles  most  erractic. 
Will  soon  reach  her  attractive  source ; 
The  wondering  Moonites  then,  of  course, 

WiU  welcome  earth's  lunatic. 

But  should  he  in  his  plans  succeed, 

And  safely  cross  tbe  ocean, 
Soon  great  balloons  will  supersede 
The  steamers,  then  we'll  have  no  need 

For  locomotive  motion. 

For  aerial  cars  will  mount  in  air. 

Upborne  by  gas,  and  set  on 
like  railway  trains— stop  here  and  there, 
And  when  tiiey  want  to  take  a  fare, 

Their  parachutes  they'll  let  down. 

And  then  ascending,  the  balloon 

Shall  bear  you  up  to  heights  sublime 

To  see  the  good  folks  in  the  moon ; 

Or,  if  at  home  not  wanted  soon, 

You'll  visit  every  starry  clime. 

In  their  eccentric  orbits,  then 

"We'll  trace  each  wandering  comet ; 
Prove  many  a  hypothesis  vain, 
That's  urged  by  astronomic  men. 

When  we  the  planets  come  at. 

Then  flying  islands  will  abound, 

As  famed  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels," 
This  Dean  Swift's  nonsense  will  expand. 
When  we  the  science  true  have  found, 

Which  his  fictitious  tale  unravels. 

In  this  our  wise  and  learned  age, 

Arts,  passiDg  strange,  we  daily  know. 

For  science  doth  all  hearts  engage 

Exploring  deep  her  mystic  page, 

Wliich  doth  inventions  wondrous  show. 

But  yet  our  children  that  are  unborn. 

Should  they  but  live  to  see  its  grandeur. 
Shall  treat  their  sapient  sires  with  scorn. 
Who,  ushering  in  fair  science's  mom, 

Beheld  not  its  meridian  splendour. 
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ON  THE  SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  CAFIAIN  HOWELL. 

Verses  occasioned  hy,  and  composed  on  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  Captain  Howell^  of  the  Barque  **  Favourite,**  of 
London,  about  25  milesy  South,  from  the  Naze  \  of  Norway • 
He  was  well,  and  conversing  with  me  on  the  quarter-deck ;  he 
turned  to  walk  aft,  got  about  three  paces  from  me,  when  he 
exclaimed,  **Mr.  Feter,  I  am  going  to  faint, *^  I  caught  him 
and  laid  him  on  the  deck,  tried  all  means  we  could  to  recover 
him,  but  without  avail — he  spoke  not  afte^-wurds.  In  ten 
minutes  from  the  time  I  was  talking  to  him,  in  health,  he  was 
an  inanimate  corpse, — so  sudden  and  uncertain  is  death*  It 
happened  about  Three  p,m,,  Monday,  August  Zrd,  1841« 

"  Alas,  I  faint ! ''    These  were  the  last 
Of  accents  that  his  utterance  pass'd — 

The  last  his  tongue  did  tell. 
I  marked  him  turning  pale  and  wan, 
I  heard  his  words,  with  speed  I  ran, 

And  caught  him  e'er  he  feU. 

His  tottering  limbs  refused  their  strength, 
I  stretched  him  on  the  deck  at  length. 

And  anxious  looked  for  some 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense, 
Some  word  to  ease  the  dire  suspense. 

But  ah !  those  lips  were  dumh. 

All  means,  we  could,  we  tried,  in  vain, 
The  vital  action  to  regain — 

Sensation  to  restore ; 
But  ah  !  the  features'  livid  stare. 
The  fixed  eyes,  wan  and  ghastly  stare, 

Proclaimed  all  hope  was  o'er. 

The  throbbing  heart's  ptdsation  quick, 
The  breathing  faster  and  more  thick. 

The  gasp  which  would  convulse, 
Bespoke  that  all  our  hopes  were  past. 
Life  from  the  heart  was  ebbing  fast, — 

JEteceding  from  each  pulse. 

Without  a  sigh,  without  a  groan. 
Without  a  struggle,  life  had  flown — 

The  spirit  passed  away ; 
And  all  that  now  remained  of  him. 
The  ghastly  corpse,  the  stiffened  Unib^ 

Was  cold  andliieleB^  c^b.^. 
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He  talked  to  me,  but  just  before, 
Of  worldly  bliss  for  lum  in  store ; 

Ten  minutes  had  not  fled 
Ere  death  his  eager  hopes  did  wreck, 
Ere  he  before  me,  on  the  deck. 

Lay  cold,  and  stiff,  and  dead. 

Swift  sped  thy  fatal  shaft,  0  Death ! 
And  soon  and  sadden  fled  the  breath ; 

No  warning  call  was  given 
To  free  his  mind  from  worldly  care, 
His  soul  for  his  long  flight  prepare. 

And  no  time  to  thmk  of  heaven. 

O  may  this  scene  impress  my  mind, 
My  bbart  this  maxim  firmer  bind — 

Life's  an  uncertain  lease ; 
In  midst  of  hopes,  enjoyments,  health, 
Death,  as  a  thief,  comes  on  by  stealth, 

The  heart's  warm  throbbings  cease. 


WELCOME  TO  HOME. 

Verses  composed  on  arriving  al  my  native  home  {Kincardine^  in 
Perthshire,  Scotland)  on  Tuesday^  September  14M,  I84I9 
after  an  absence  of  three  years. 

Welcome,  Caledonia ! 

O,  welcome  again ; 
Thy  bleak  hills  arising 

Far  o'er  the  dark  main. 

Hail !  land  of  my  fathers. 

With  gladness,  once  more 
My  heart  high  is  bounding, 

To  trace  thy  loved  shore. 

Now  fast  I'm  careering 

O'er  Fortha's  dark  wave, 
Whose  billows,  oft  fearless. 

In  boyhood  I'd  brave. 

While  far  in  the  distance. 

The  OchiUs  soar  high  ; 
The  Grampiang,  behind  them, 

Towers  in  the  "Sot^iia.  a^k.^ . 
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Now  mjr vision,  enraptured, 

DeUghted,  doth  roam 
OW  the  landscape  surrounding 

My  dear  native  home. 

There  Forth's  rolling  waters 
Laves  Kincardine  shore ; 

Andi;hose  banks,  fair  and  flowery, 
Oft  trodden  of  yore. 

Oh,  the  prospect  before  me  ! 

My  eyes  are  regaling 
The  dark  waving  plantains 

Of  wide  Tullisdan. 

Those  haunts  of  m^  infancy. 
Scenes  of  my  childhood, 

The  ripe  yellow  plains. 
The  far-spreading  wildwood. 

To  memory  tenacious, 

Sweet  thoughts  are  arising, 

Which  youthful  remembrance 
Forever  is  prizing. 

Of  pleasures  which  here 
Li  my  boyhood  I  tasted ; 

Of  fond  youthful  friendships, 
Now  broken  and  blasted. 

Of  feelings  aye  sacred 
To  childhood  and  youth ; 

So  pure,  never  blunted, 
By  time,  change,  or  ruth. 

Now  my  feet  on  the  shore, 

Steps  elastic  and  firm ; 
And  hope  in  my  bosom, 

Glows  ardent  and  warm. 

A  sire's  fondest  welcome 
My  returning  doth  greet ; 

Aud  sisters'  embracing 
Their  brother  doth  meet. 

"While  brothers  and  friends 
Hail,  with  gladness,  again. 

My  return  from  roving 
A^  OBL  the  main. 
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G)mpanioii8  of  childhood, 

Of  youth,  still  endeared, 
Whose  friendship  my  memory 

For  ever  revered. 

With  smiles  have  they  met  me. 

And  welcome  once  more 
The  friend,  whom  a  boy, 

Was  their  compeer  of  yore. 

The  maid  of  my  heart, 
She  hath  hailed  my  return ; 

Her  soul  with  affection 
And  friendship  did  yearn. 

While  love's  fond  caresses, 

So  tender  and  true. 
We  often  repeated, 

But  oft  to  renew. 

I  was  welcomed  by  all, 

In  affection  sincere. 
Whom  love  or  whom  friendship 

Shall  ever  hold  dear. 

The  haunts  of  my  childhood 

Hetracing  again ; 
Where;  my  IVIuse,  poured,  enraptured 

Her  wild  welcome  strain. 

But  I  soon  left  the  living 

To  weep  o'er  the  dead ; 
In  the  lonely  kirkyard. 

O'er  the  buried  I  tread. 

0*er  a  low  swelling  mould, 
Where  the  sepulchral  grass. 

Long  and  rank,  bends  its  head 
To  the  breezes  which  pass. 

I  bent  o'er  a  tombstone, 

Engraved  with  the  name 
Of  one,  whose  remembrance 

Forever  shall  claim — 

What  was  hers  when  alive — 

The  best,  dearest,  part 
Of  affection,  while  memory 

Encircles  my  heart. 
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Though  five  summers  are  fled. 
And  five  winters  are  gone. 

Since  my  "  mother  "  beloved, 
Was  laid  under  this  stone, 

Yet  this  heart,  ever  filial, 

Affection  shall  cherish ; 
And  her  memory  shall  only 

With  life's  feelings  perish. 

With  affection  the  fondest, 
With  feelings  true-hearted, 

Thy  memory  I'll  cherish, 
0  shade  dear  departed. 

Thy  remembrance,  dear  mother. 

Is  hallowed  forever ; 
Thy  love,  time  nor  distance 

From  my  heart  ne'er  shall  sever. 

When  from  far  thus  retracing 

My  dear  native  shore ; 
Thy  grave  I'll  revisit, 

Can  affection  do  more  ? 


YOUTHFUL   REMEMBRANCES, 

REVIVED   BT  VISITING  THE   SCENES   OF   EARLIER  DAYS. 

Kincardine,  September  I6th, 

With  thoughtful  heart  and  pensive  eye, — 

Home  of  my  youth — I  now  survey 
Those  scenes  endeared  by  memory— 

The  haunts  of  childhood's  happier  day. 

Sad  is  my  heart  as  now  I  stray, 
Lone  musings  o'er  each  well-known  scene. 

For  recollection  crowds  my  way 
With  guileless  joys  I  once  have  seen. 

Here  youth's  elastic  steps  have  been, 
While  childhood's  light  and  buoyant  feet 

Have  bounded  o'er  those  valleys  green, 
Or  round  the  woodland's  dark  retreat. 

Oh !  happy  days !  with  bliss  replete, — 
So  free  from  sorrow,  thought,  and  oare,— 

Through  life,  1  ne'er  again  will  meet 
Such  joyous  hours — so  bright,  ^o  ia^c* 
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For  lightsome  hearts  of  youth  were  there, 
And  merry  voiceSi  blithe  and  gay. 

All  eager  boyhood's  sports  to  sharoi 
On  each  scholastic  holiday. 

"Where  now,  my  schoolmates,  where  are  they. 
Those  loved  companions  of  my  youth, 

Those  friends  of  childhood  F — Memory,  say ! 
For  thou  canst  tell  in  words  of  trutii. 

Where,  where,  are  those  were  wont  to  soothe 
The  sorrows  of  life's  early  mom  P 

0 !  tell  me.  Time !  relentless,  ruth. 
For  thou  those  ties  have  sunder  torn. 

Long,  long,  from  home,  far  distant  borne. 
Still  following  fortune's  luring  wiles ; 

They  wander  cheerless  and  forlorn. 
Estranged  from  friendships  cheering  smile. 

Some,  freed  from  life's  vexatious  toils 
And  cares  attending  man's  fixed  doom. 

Have  shuffled  of  this  mortal  coil, 
And  sunk  in  a  premature  tomb. 

In  youthful  prime,  and  manhood's  bloom. 
Many  have  found  a  foreign  grave  ; 

And  some,  engulfed  in  ocean's  gloom. 
Lay  whitening  'neath  the  distant  wave. 

And  now  of  thorn,  the  young,  the  brave. 
Whom  earliest  friendship  still  endears. 

But  few,  alas !  survive  to  save 
The  memory  of  their  young  compeers. 

Remembrance  thus  of  other  years, 

Of  scenes  which  yielded  youth  delight. 

To  my  lone  soul  more  dull  appears, — 
Their  glowing  tints  less  fair,  less  bright. 

Still  each  brings  to  my  mental  sight. 
Memories  of  friendship  passed  away ; 

And  Echo  whispers,  in  its  flight. 
My  friends  of  childhood,  where  are  they  ? 
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FAREWELL  TO  KINCARDINE. 

Saturday,  September  ISth. 

Land  of  my  birtli,  my  friends,  my  home, 
From  thee  again  I  far  must  roam ; 
Yet,  ere  farewell  to  thee  I  say, 
I  fain  would  frame  a  parting  lay. 
Scotia,  my  own,  my  father  land, 
The  mists  of  morning  veil  thy  strand ; 
The  foggy  dews  hang  densely  o'er 
Kincardine — my  loved  native  shore. 

Yet  the  damp  fogs,  which  chill  this  mom, 

Now  on  the  eastern  breezes  borne. 

Soon,  'neath  the  sun's  meridian  ray, 

**  Forth,"  from  thy  shores  shall  melt  away. 

Yet  ere  this  mild  Septejnber  sun 

Shall  half  his  daily  course  have  rim, 

Kincardine !  I  afar  shall  be, 

From  scenes  of  youth,  from  friends,  and  thee. 

Before  his  rays  shall  gild  the  west, 
O'er  far  Benlomond  sink  to  rest, 
I  shall,  o'er  distant  billows  bore. 
Be  far  from  thee,  my  native  shore ! 
*Tis  three  long  years  since  last  I  trod 
The  scenes  of  home,  youth's  loved  abode  ; 
And  four  short  days  my  stay  has  been. 
To  expatiate  o'er  each  youthful  scene. 

Now  following  dutv's  urgent  call, 

From  home,  from  mends,  from  love,  and  all— 

Those  tender  ties,  which  cheer  the  heart 

And  bind  the  soul — I  long  must  part. 

Yet,  if  on  Afric's  torrid  coast. 

Or  on  Atlantic's  billows  toss'd. 

Or  through  far  Indian  climes  I  rove, 

A  self-exile  from  all  I  love ; 

Though  mountain  lands  may  intervene, 
And  boundless  waters  roU  between  ; 
Still  memory  shall  enraptHired  dwell 
On  themes,  which  fancy  oft  shall  swell. 
As  oft  my  thoughts  revert  to  you — 
My  home,  my  friends,  my  love — adieu ! 
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STAKZAS  ON  A  EING  PLAITED  FEOM  THB  TTATfi 

OF  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

The  following  Stanzas  was  composed,  by  request,  on  board  the  bargtie 
^  Orynthia,''*  of  London,  on  her  outward  voyage  from  London 
to  India,  touching  at  Fernando  Fo  and  the  Island  of  .Aseenm 
eUm^  Monday,  October  Wth,  1841,  at  ancTior,  toindboundf  in 
Fortland  Roads, 

Mark  well  that  plain  hair-plaited  ring-« 

To  it  a  tale  of  grief  belongs, 
That  well  may  bitterest  sorrow  wring 
From  out  my  heart ;  and  ever  bring 
Bemembrance  sad — soul  harrowing — 

Of  fond  affectioni  deep  and  strong ; 

Of  youthful  love,  beyond  recall ; 

Of  cherished  hopes,  now  blasted  all. 

Hast  thou  a  sympathising  heart  ? 

Canst  thou  for  others*  sorrows  mourn  P 
Then  list  I  while  I  to  thee  impart 
This  tale  of  woe ;  'twill  ease  the  smart 
Of  grief,  that  thrills  my  anguished  heart. ' 

Though  ne'er,  alas !  that  heart  can  heal ; 

Time  yields  no  solace,  no  relief; 

Remembrance  but  renews  my  grief. 

And  this  plain  ring  of  braided  hair, 
Dearer  to  me  than  jewelled  gold, 

Was  once  an  auburn  linglet  rare, 

That  clustered  o'or  the  forehead  fair, 

Of  one,  whose  love  my  heart  did  share — 
To  whom  my  earliest  vows  were  told, 
For  mutual  love  was  soon  enshrined. 
In  youthful  hearts  thus  early  twined, 

■  Thus  with  our  age  affection  grew — 

The  flame  was  mutual — 'twas  requited — 
*Twas  kindled  first  when  life  was  new, 
And  still  to  youthful  feelings  true, 
Manhood  no  change  e'er  sought  or  knew ; 
But  still  in  boyhood's  choice  delighted. 
But  forced  at  last  afar  to  sever — 
Ah !  little  thought  we  'twas  forever. 

While  long  in  distant  climes  I  tarried — 

Afar  from  her — some  letters  past 
Between  us ;  but  hers  soon  miscarried ; 
And  from  that  time  Bnw^ic,\oTi\ia."mft^ 
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My  soul — that  now  her  feelings  varied, 
And  she  had  faithless  proyed  at  last. 
Indignant  then,  I  strove  to  smother 
My  love  for  her,  and  wed  another. 

I  deemed  her  false  ;  but  she  did  bear 
To  mo  unaltered,  virtuous  love ; 

The  affection  that  her  heart  did  share 

Was  faithful,  ardent,  and  sincere  ; 

For  when  the  tidings  she  did  hear. 
That  I. to  her  did  faithless  prove. 
And  called  another  as  my  bride. 
She  strove  in  vain  her  grief  to  hide. 

It  rankled  in  her  breast — she  pined — 
The  victim  of  a  broken  heart ; 

4Jid  secret  sorrow,  undermined 

As  pure  a  soul  as  ever  enshrined 

Unsullied  love — as  warm  a  mind 

As  heaven  to  earth  did  ever  impart ; 

And  secret  anguish  soon  imtied 

The  bond  of  life — she  drooped  and  died. 

Her  form,  indelibly  impressed 

Upon  my  heart,  shall  ever  dwell 

Enshrouded  in  my  aching  breast ; 

While  warm  it  beats  shall  ever  rest 

Her  memory,  sacred,  and  confessed. 

She  loved  too  true,  she  loved  too  well. 
And  thus  to  me  this  ring  shall  prove, 
Memorials  sad  of  constant  love. 


§ONNET  ON  THE  SAME. 

The  glittering  ore  from  far  Peruvian  mine. 

The  sparkhng  diamond,  from  Golconda  brought, 
Are  mean,  in  value,  when  compared  with  thind, 

Thou  plaited  ring,  from  out  the  tresses  wrought 
Of  her,  whose  fair  brows  thou  wert  wont  to  adorn ; 
Whose  young  affection,  ardent,  and  sincere, 
Was  unrequitted  and  neglected  here ; 
Which  like  a  lone  flower  withering  and  forlorn. 

No  pitying  hand  its  feeble  stalk  to  prop, 
Thns  droops  ite  head— and  fading — to  the  groundi 
Scatters  its  leaves,  diffusing  fragrance  round ; 

Thus  thy  young  love,  with  fond  aspiring  hope, 
Was  cherished  long,  tiU— nipped  in  early  bloom — 
Witii  thee,  dear  Scu^,  sunk  in  a  premature  tomb. 
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LINES  ADDBESSED  TO  ME.  G.  WOODS. 

Written  Saturday  nighty  October  16^A,  lying  in  Portland  Moadi. 

'Tis  Saturday,  now  'tis  ten  at  night, 
In  my  berth  seated,  I  will  indite 
A  letter — in  rhyme  it  shall  be  penn'd — 
For  thee,  George  Woods,  my  worthy  friend« 
I'll  first  premise  the  wind  and  weatner 
Our  tedious  outward  course  still  bother ; 
For  western  winds  still  whistle  loud, 
Through  every  block,  each  rope,  and  shroud ; 
Even  while  at  anchor  here  we  lay, 
Windbound  in  Portland's  Shetlaiid  bay, 
On  wrathful  surges  high  upbore. 
While  round  us  angry  waters  roar. 
Careering  thus,  our  barque  does  strain, 
And  harder  tugs  her  well-proved  chain. 
And  now  her  prow  salutes  the  sky. 
Anon  her  stem  mounts  on  high ; 
But  vain  the  force  of  billows  rude, 
And  vain  the  storm's  vindictive  mood. 

Our  barque  thus  furious  to  assail ; 
For  well  hath  chain  and  anchor  stood 
The  storm's  assault ;  the  ground  is  good, 

And  thus  wo  safely  ride  the  gale. 
Thus  custom,  my  friend,  inures  us  still 
To  our  lot  through  life,  if  good  or  ill ; 
Habit  makes  easy,  what  may  seem 
To  be  at  first,  of  pain,  the  extreme. 
To  improve  my  time,  I  read  and  write. 
And  solace  thus  each  lonely  night ; 
Or  oft,  on  wings  of  memoiy. 
In  fancy's  fond  recurring  night, 
I  will  revert  to  days  gone  by. 
Then,  then  remembrance,  fond  and  bright, 
Becalls  each  joyous  scene  to  mind. 
Friends  long  beloved  left  far  behind ; 

And  round  your  table  I  can  trace 
The  marked  expression  of  each  face. 
That  oft  I've  seen  assembled  there : 
Three  joyous  faces,  young  and  fair, 
Margaret,  Martha,  and  Fanny,  too ; 
Some  dress  they'll  trim,  or  seam  they'll  sew. 
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Nor  in  their  features,  fancy  can, 
Of  care,  or  thought,  or  sorrow,  scan 
A  lurking  trace ;  but  cheerful,  gay, 
With  mirth  they  wile  the  hours  away. 

Ah,  happy  circle,  cheerful  home ! 

To  such  as  this  would  my  lone  soul 
With  pleasure — aye,  with  rapture  come ; 
Where  friendship's  smiles  would  soon  control 
All  pensive  feelings,  and  impart 
A  glow  of  warmth  to  cheer  my  heart. 

But  ah !  from  scenes  like  these,  afar, 
A  wanderer  doomed,  I  roam  unblest ; 

My  avocations  prove  a  bar 
To  what  my  heart  has  most  caress' d, 
-   Even  the  joys  of  quiet,  domestic  bliss : 
0  !  shall  I  ne'er  experience  this  ? 

No  !  I  must  roam  a  lone  exile. 

From  all  my  heart,  my  hopes  delighteth^ 
On  me,  should  fond  affection  smile, 
StiU  adverse  fate  each  prospect  blighteth ; 
And  hopes  which  promised  bright  and  &ir, 
Become  as  bubbles  blown  in  air. 

But  stay,  my  muse,  this  rough  spun  rhyme, 

The  hour's  eleven,  it  is  high  time 

To  drop  this  doggrel ;  get  to  bed. 

And  dream  of  all  that's  here  been  said ; 

Thou  must  be  up  by  morning  light, 

Then  wish  thy  friend,  G-.  Woods,  good  night. 

Then  pardon,  I  pray  this  ocean  lay,  of  nonsense,  rhyme  and 

metre, 
I  finish  this  strain,  and  ever  remain,  your  affectionate  friend, 

B.  Petes. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  NUPTIAL  SONG. 

The  following  verses  were  written  in  the  Portland  Soads,  as  a 
preface  to  some  verses  I  sent  to  a  friend^  on  hearing  of  his  being 
shortly  to  be  married* 

While  harshly  howls  the  threatening  storm, 

And  loud  the  surges  roar ; 
Careering  high  our  barque's  dark  form 

Are  on  their  tops  upbore. 
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With  anxious  care,  my  thoughts  oppressed, 
For  the  captain's  now  on  shoroi 

While  the  ship's  my  charge,  I  have  no  rest 
Amid  this  wild  uproar. 

But  I'U  sit  down  and  woo  the  muse. 

An  epistle,  in  rh3rme,  to  write 
To  thee,  dear  George ;  she'll  not  refuse 

To  grant  her  aid  to  night. 

What  subject  shall  I  choose  but  this — 

An  epithalamium  lay. 
To  wish  thee  joy  and  happiness 

Upon  thy  wedding  day. 

My  sea-bom  muse,  celestial  maid, 

Now  let  thy  fancies  chime, 
1*11  write  fair  poesy,  with  thy  aid — 

A  wild  and  flowing  rhyme. 


AN  EPITHALAMIUM,  ADDRESSED  TO  G.  W. 

I  composed  the  following  verses  on  hoard  the  Ori/nthia,  in  Portland 
itoads^  on  Monday  nighty  October  \%th ;  being  a  tort  of 
Epithalamiumf  or  Nuptial  Song,  for  **  O,  Woods ^^^  on  Hia 
marriage. 

Your  Epistle,  George,  yesterday,  I  did  receive ; 
From  it  I  have  learned  you  soon  shall  achieve 

Your  wishes,  at  last, 

For  your  destiny's  cast ; 
And  methinks,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  ne'er  have  to  grieve 

Your  choice  in  this, 

When  you're  married  to  "  Miss 
Fleet,"  for  she  loves  you.  I  firmly  believe. 

You'll  accept,  then,  my  warmest  congratulation. 
Free  from  hypocritical,  vain  adulation ; 

For  believe  mo,  my  boy, 

I  wish  you  much  joy. 
And  happiness  on  this,  now  the  fond  consummation 

Of  your  hopes  and  your  wishes, 

For  this  now  a  relish  is. 
For  your  long  tried  affection,  and  *•  Miss  Fleet's"  fascination. 

As  a  rough  ocean  bard,  I  will  now  write  you  some 
Budo  verse,  in  the  form  of  an  Epithalamium, 

I  think  that's  the  name 

This  epistle  may  claim; 
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'Tis  a  word,  I  believe,  from  the  Greek  first  did  come, 

But  unlearned,  untaught, 
You  know  I'm  not  fraught 

In  classical  lore ;  yet  I  will  not  be  dumb 

On  such  an  occasion  as  this,  when  the  call 

Of  our  long-tested  friendship  may  now  summon  all 

My  muse's  essay 

To  frame  you  a  lay, 
To  be  sung  or  recited,  at  your  marriage  ball ; 

Perhaps  then  you  may 

Think  of  one  far  away. 
Whose  memory,  your  friendship,  shall  ever  enthralL 

Who  a  lonely  exile,  now  afar  on  the  wave, 
Frames  song  to  the  tune  of  the  tempest's  wild  rave ; 

But  now  will  prolong 

A  more  musical  song, 
And  that  you,  George,  will  sing  it — a  boon  that  I  crave, 

Or  "  Martha's  "  sweet  voice, 

Which  did  often  rejoice 
My  heart,  perhaps  she  may  prolong  this  rude  stave.    ' 

BONO. 

A  single  life  no  more  Til  lead. 

Nor  more  unblest  I'll  rove ; 
For  I  have  proved  the  sweets  indeed. 

Of  fond  requited  love. 

Long  mutual  love  our  hearts  entwined. 

And  did  our  souls  unite ; 
But  now  our  hands,  dear  maid,  are  joined 

In  Hymen's  bands  to-night. 

Now  Sarah,  by  this  pledge  thou'rt  mine- 
Allied  in  hand  ana  hef^t — 

My  love  through  life  will  not  decline, 
And  scarce  in  death  shall  part. 

How  blissful  is  requited  love ; 

But  dearer  &r  are  now 
The  joys  with  thee, — I  hope  to  prove 

Thou'rt  mine  by  Hyn^en's  vow. 

A  warm  sensation  thxills  the  heart 
When  youthful  love's  requited ; 

But,  oh !  it  misery  doth  impart 
When  fiiithful  loye  is  BliAtftflu 
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That  affection's  an  endearing  tic 

All  present  must  allow ; 
But  more,  when  registered  on  High 

By  wedlock's  sacred  vow. 

Then  men  and  maids,  give  heed  to  me, 
Let  this  your  feelings  move ; 

No  joy  on  earth  so  pure,  so  free, 
As  youthful  wedded  love. 


Thus,  thus,  for  thee,  in  numbers  wild,  I  sweep  my  ocean  lyre. 
And  though  melody,  perchance,  may  not  my  untutored  Mnaa 
inspire ; 

Yet  these  rude  verse,  or  stanzas, 

Or  extravaganzas, 
Thou  surely  will  not,  with  contempt,  throw  into  the  fire — 

This  night  I  have  penn'd 

Them  for  thee,  as  a  friend — 
For  in  such  a  good  cause,  my  Muse  never  will  tire. 

Then  this  song  may  by  thee,  or  by  Sarah  be  sung, 
Shoidd,  on  that  night,  thy  voice  with  joy  be  unstrung ; 

Then  ask  Martha,  I  pray, 

To  retone  this  wild  lay, 
From  my  sea-born  harp  I  now  rudely  have  flung, 

While  it3  strains,  the  lone  bard 

Must  chant  them  unheard, 
When  afar  o'er  the  ocean's  wUd  surges  he's  swung. 

Now  George,  with  your  Sarah,  may  you  ever  prove 
The  sweets  of  affection,  the  solace  of  love ; 

May  rapture  and  bliss. 

May  true  happiness, 
Attend  on  your  footsteps  through  life  as  you  rove ; 

Your  wife  love  and  nourish. 

For  her  fondly  cherish 
The  endearing  affection  which  her  heart  first  did  move. 

And  Sarah,  for  you,  the  espoused  of  my  friend. 
To  write  a  few  lines,  now,  my  Muse  doth  intend — 

Then  listen  I  pray, 

To  what  I  sh£ul  say, 
For  the  dictates  of  friendship  I  hope  wont  offend. 

Then  make  it  your  care. 

Through  life  still — that  e'er 
Your  pleasure  and  duty  m\ii  yova  \i\3L^wA*^  Tjaay  blend. 
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With,  the  soft  winning  glance,  and  the  blandishments  mild, 
Iliat  firsti  as  a  lover,  your  husband  beguiled, 

Let  affection  still  trace 

Those  smiles  on  your  face 
As  expressive  now,  as  when  on  Mm  you  first  smiled ; 

For  kindness  will  warm, 

And  love  has  a  charm 
To  recall  the  affections  when  almost  exiled. 

Part  II. 

Portland  Roads,  Wednesday  uight^  October  2Qth, 

Vindictive  roars  the  raging  storm. 

While  wrathful  surges,  now  deform 

Old  ocean's  vnld  tumultuous  breast ; 

And  billows  rear  their  ruffian  crest ; 

While  feathery  spray,  fast  driving  from 

The  outraged  waves,  in  sheeted  foam. 

O'er  mountain  surg^es  spreading  wide. 

Or  in  engulfing  deeps  subside. 

Such  long  continued  gales,  I  ween. 

Not  oft  are  in  October  seen ; 

Squall  follows  squall,  each  bitter  blast 

Comes  rushing  down  more  fierce,  more  &st. 

Lashed  on  by  the  imperious  gale, 

The  waters  wild  our  barque  assail ; 

Though  "  Boreas  '*  rules  with  despot  sway, 

Yet  his  outrageous  fury's  Tain 

To  draw  our  mud-hook  from  the  clay. 

Or  break  our  staunch  and  woU-provel  chain ; 

Or  part  the  link's  tenacious  clasp. 

Or  loose  the  anchor's  firmer  grasp. 

I've  paced  the  deck  two  hours  and  more ; 

But  now,  my  weary  vigils  o'er — 

Snug  seated  in  my  ber&  below — 

A  leisure  hour  I  wilt  bestow 

To  muse  in  a  poetic  mood, 

And  spin  some  rhyme  for  thee,  George  Woods. 

An  epithlamium  I've  begun — 

One  part  I've  already  sent 
To  you ;  two  days  ago  'twas  done, 

And  I  hope  it  home  in  safety  went. 
And  now  some  verses  I  will  frame 
For  Sarah— but  she's  changed  her  name ; — 
Then  'tis  to  Mrs.  Woods,  junior,  I 
Present  advice  gratuitously : 
Do  I  offend  ?   Nay,  Sarah,  nay— 
With  me  not  angry  be,  I  pray  \ 
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What !  do  I  see  a  gathering  frown 

0*or-cloud  thy  brows  P  Down  with  it,  down ; 

Chase  it  with  joyous  smiles  again. 

And  list  to  my  extempore  strain ; 

Then  pray  a  wiUing  audience  lend, 

Nor,  tmheard,  condemn  your  hushand*8  Mend  :«- 

Since,  Sarah,  thou  art  become  my  friend's  young  bhishuaig 

bride, 
To  make  his  home  aye  dear  to  him,  be  still  thy  joy  and  pride— 
With  fond  aflfection's  tender  smile, 
His  every  care,  his  thoughts  begiiile — 
Still  let  thy  husband's  happiness  o'er  all  thy  thoughts  preside ; 
Be  to  him  what  thou  ought  to  be — 
"  What  I  must  have  my  wife  to  me — 

A  lover  still,  a  bosom  friend,  in  whom  wo  may  confide. 

When  onzious  cares  oppress  his  mind — which  may  not  be  a 

few — 
Dear  Sarah,  may  ho  ever  find  a  comforter  in  you ; 

For  where,  in  trouble  or  in  grief, 

Shall  man  seek  solace,  or  relief, 
Bat  in  the  heart  that's  pledged  to  him  P — if  that  continue  true* 

With  sympathising  heart  prepare 

To  soothe  his  troubles  and  his  care — 
The  balm  of  fond  connubial  lovo,  which  muoh  can  woes  subdne. 

This  change  of  state, — which  promises  so  happy  and  so  fair,-« 
Through  life  shall  still  continue  bright — undmimed  by  grief  or 
care — 

If  fond  aff"cction  will  impart 

Congenial  feelings  to  each  heart — 
If  mutual  love,  no  jarring  strife,  no  hash  dissents  impair — 

If  youthful  lovo  with  kindred  glance, 

Unaltered,  uncstranged,  enhance 
Your  wedded  state — 'twill  round  your  home  rest  like  a  halo 
there. 

Then,  oh !  may  peace,  may  sweet  content,  your  happy  home 

adorn; 
May  Btill  the  wreath  of  youthful  love  around  your  brows  be 
worn. 

Unfading,  as  in  earlier  prime ; 
May  ne'er — ^by  withering  hand  of  Time,       [torn. 
Or  ruthless  Care — one  glowing  tint  from  that  &ir  wreath  be 
Dear  Sarah,  still  remember  this — 
Connubial  love  and  social  bliss  [borne. 

WHl  nourish  fair  while  mutuaWo^Q  't^wn.  \&aiL«ci!l'mfe  is 
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And  now,  my  friends,  for  thee  I'll  raise  my  warmest  prayers  to 

heaven, 
That  bounteous  Providence  would  deign,  in  blessings  freely 
given. 

To  grant  thee  peace,  content,  and  health, 
A  moderate  share  of  worldly  wealth ; 
But  above  all  these,may  grace  Divine  and  heavenly  Love  enliven 
Your  pam  through  life— a  cheerless  way 
Without  that  kind  consoling  ray — 
But  may  you  trace  that  toilsome  path  with  feelings  calm  and 
even. 

[fair  shoots^ 

And  soon  mav  little  Woods  spring  up,  strong  saplings  and 

And  flourish  long,  in  verdure  green,  around  their  native  rootB; 
Long  round  their  parents'  stems  entwine, 
While  prosperous  skies  above  them  shine ; 

Nor  nipped  in  bud  by  early  frosts,  nor  parched  by  Bummsr 
droughts ; 

For,  George,  you  know  'tis  requisite. 
Woods  we  must  have  to  form  a  "  Fleet ;" . 

Then  saplings  rear  of  oak  and  pine — Farewell,  my  mnae  is 
mute. 


POEM  ON  A  FLOWER  BROUGHT  WITH  ME  FROM 

MY  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 

Composed  on  board  the  "  Orynthia"  Thursday  forenoon,  NoVMiber 
18M,  bound  to  Fernando  Fo,  lat.  22<>  30',  lony.  21«  taeat. 

Hail !  lowliest  of  the  floral  race, 

Tom  from  thy  native  resting  place — 

Say,  on  what  indigenous  soil 

Thou  first  to  vernal  suns  did  smile  ? 

Didst  thou  on  wild,  uncultured  waste, 

The  nectarous  dews  of  morning  taste  ? 

Or  in  the  deep  secluded  bower,    • 

Expanded  first  thy  opening  flower  ? 

Didst  thou  thy  wUdest  pemune  shed 

Spontaneous  through  the  woodland  glade  P 

Or,  more  presumptous,  didst  thou  dso^ — 

'Mongst  flowers  more  beautiful  and  rare. 

The  denizens  of  the  gay  parterre — 

To  blossom  all  unblushing  there  ? 

Sweet  floweret,  of  retiring  worth. 

No  warm  ensheltering  bower  gave  birth  ; 

Nor  didst  thou  arrogantly  vie,  - 

To  attract  the  fond  admirer' a  eye.  '^ 
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'Mongst  flowers  of  radiant  hues  more  fair. 
Whose  perfume  scents  the  balmy  air, 
By  Ilora  more  superbly  dressed, 
More  prized,  more  favoured,  and  caressed ; 
Which  man's  more  pleasing  haunts  adom^ 
No,  no  I  thou  wert  more  humble  bom. 

Thy  birth-place  was  a  sacred  spot. 
Where  man's  enjoyments  linger  not ; 
Even  in  the  kirkyard's  sombre  gloom, 

Where  the  long  grass  sepulchral  wave, 
There  didst  thou  spread  thy  wild  perfume, 
And  blossomed  in  thy  early  bloom. 

Above  my  mother's  grave. 

Two  months  are  sped  the  flight  of  time, 
Since  home  returned  from  foreign  clime ; 
Those  scenes,  by  memory  unforgot, 
I  visited.    'Twas  thus  I  sought. 
With  filial  heart,  the  lowly  mound, 
Where  rests  all  that  remains  of  her. 
On  earth,  I  loved  so  warm,  so  well. 
So  true,  that  time  can  scarce  transfer 
Such  strong  aff^ection  to  another, 
As  in  my  youthful  breast  did  swell 
For  her,  by  once  beloved  mother. 
While  musing  o'er  that  hallowed  ground, 
A  solitary  flower  I  foimd 
Above  the  green  sward  rear  its  crest. 
And  flourish  o'er  my  mother's  breast. 
That  sacred  pledge  I  would  not  root, 
But  from  its  stem  plucked  off"  this  shoot 
I  bear  it  with  me  as  a  token, 
Of  memories  which  can  ne'er  bo  broken ; 
'Tis  withered  now,  its  leaves  are  faded, 
Its  bloom  is  seared,  its  fragrance  gone ! 
Not  thus  shall  memorj'  be  invaded 
Of  her  whose  grave  it  blossomed  on — 
Though  from  my  love  departed  long  ; 
Yet  fond  remembrance  oft  recurs 
To  scenes  of  love,  maternal  strong. 
Which,  in  my  filial  bosom,  stirs 
Life's  first  affections,  and  confers. 
On  memorials  of  past  friends,  this  song. 
Which  I,  on  ocean,  far  prolong. 
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SABBATH  HYMN. 

Composed  Sunday j  November  21«^,  lat,  16<*  northj  long,  22^  west. 

Come,  shipmates,  let  us  join  and  raise 
Our  voices  loud,  in  hymns  of  praise ; 
The  wondrous  grace  of  God  to  tell, 
The  love  which  saves  our  souls  from  hell ! 

Our  God  is  gracious ;  nor  doth  dwell 
Alone,  where  tuneful  voices  swell 
The  songs  of  praise — where  temple  walls 
Besponds  the  thousand  mingled  calls. 

But  where  a  few  like  us  are  met — 
If  we  our  faces  Zionward  set — 
Then  God  is  present,  and  will  deign 
To  listen  to  our  humble  strain. 

Then  let  us  raise  a  joyful  song. 
Let  each,  with  grateful  heart,  prolong 
The  sacred  hymn,  with  cheerful  voice. 
Unto  the  Lord  our  God  rejoice. 

Great  God,  far  on  the  boundless  sea. 
We  raise  our  Sabbath  hymn  to  Thee ; 
O  let  our  prayers  and  praises  blend. 
As  incense  sweet  to  Thee  ascend. 

Receive  our  grateful  thanks,  0  Lord, 
For  mercies  Thou  dost  still  afford 
To  us,  an  undeserving  race. 
Unworthy  of  Thy  boundless  grace. 

And  pardon.  Lord,  for  Christ,  Thy  Son, 
What  ills  we  in  past  life  have  done  ; 
Our  ship,  with  us,  Lord,  make  Thy  care, 
And  hear,  for  Jesus'  sake,  our  prayer. 

ADDRESS   TO    THE    MOON,    &c. 

A  NIGHT-WATCH   COMPOSITION. 

I  composed  the  following,  Tuesday  evening ,  November  2Zrdf  during 

my  first  toateh  on  deck. 

Hail,  gentle  moon,  thy  silver  beam ,  with  pure  and  hallowed  light, 
Thrills  through  my  heart  a  genial  strain  of  rapture  and  delight. 
As  musing  thus,  in  midnight  hour,  my  vigils  lone  I  keep. 
While  fond  remembrance  claims  the  power  o'er  by-gone  scenes 
to  sweep . 
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Mild  is  the  night,  no  clouds  are  seen 

To  dim  the  aziire  sky, 
But  Luna,  robed  in  silver  sheen. 

Shines  radiant  from  on  high. 

The  brighter  stars,  with  twinkling  glare. 

Begem  the  blue  concave, 
A  sacred  quiet  pervades  the  air 

And  hovers  o'er  the  wave. 

Around  the  soft  Etesian  breeze, 

With  mild  and  gentle  force. 
Urges  afar,  o*er  torrid  seas. 

Our  barque's  slow,  lingering  course. 

No  noise  is  heard,  no  jarring  sound 

Disturbs  the  holy  calm, 
But  quietness  throws  on  all  around 

A  pensive,  soothing  balm. 

For  so  soft  the  gentle  sephyrs  blow, 
Their  breath  can  scarcely  keep 

Our  sails  from  flapping  to  and  fro 
Scarce  lull  the  sails  asleep. 

No  undulating  billows  urge. 

In  long  unbroken  roll ; 
No  foam-crest- waves,  with  angry  surge. 

These  calmer  seas  control. 

But  ocean  heaves  his  placid  breast. 

And  gently  rippling  glides, 
Till  by  our  jetty  sides  caressed, 

Phosphorent  then  subsides. 

Oh,  'tis  a  spirit-stirring  hour. 

Congenial  and  serene, 
That  fancy  reigns,  with  potent  power. 

Sole  empress  of  the  scene. 

Now  to  my  thoughts  I  give  free  scope. 

In  fancy's  flight  away. 
Memory !  the  treasured  stores  re-ope 

Of  childhood's  happier  day. 

Away,  away,  in  memory's  track, 
My  thronging  thoughts  are  borne. 

The  course  of  time  retracing  back. 
The  path  to  life's  bright  mom. 
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A  flowery  field  arrests  my  sight, 

The  scenes  of  youth  so  fair, 
While  memory  checks  his  ardent  flight, 

Bests  like  a  halo  there. 

By  Forth's  green  banks  once  more  I  roam. 

In  childhood's  joyous  glee ; 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  my  native  home, 

My  friends,  are  all  with  me. 

Kincardine  through  thy  fields  I  stray, 

Thy  wild  woods  wander  o*er, 
£aeh  well-known  haunt,  each  oft-trodway^ 
'  My  fancies  now  explore. 

Those  scenes,  the  fairest  far  on  earth, 

Which  memory  can  enjoy ; 
The  scenes  of  boyhood's  boisterous  mirth. 

Of  childhood's  guileless  joy. 

For  now  from  youth's  enchanting  bowers 

Which  blossom  ever  green, 
The  playmates  of  those  gladsome  hours, 

My  schoolmates,  smile  serene. 

For  conjured  up  by  fancy's  might, 

To  memory  >  ever  true. 
Those  visions  pass  before  my  sight, 

In  quick  succession  view. 

But  ah !  a  change  comes  o'er  the  scene, 

Again  the  curtain  drops, 
The  clouds  of  time  now  intervene, 

Which  dimmed  my  youthful  hopes. 

And  all  those  glowing  scenes  are  fled. 

That  vision's  passed  away, 
And  time  shows  nothing  in  their  stead 

So  beautiful  as  they. 


ODE    TO   AFRICA. 

Composed  Sunday j  December  19^A,  abreast   Cape    I^almas; 

windward  Coast  of  Africa. 

Hail,  Afric,  hail !  thy  baleful  land ; 

Hail !  to  thy  parched  and  torrid  strand ; 

Now  near  five  years  are  past  and  gone, 

Since  last  thy  beach  I  wandered  on^  i 
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Since  last  my  feet  embraced  thy  shore, 

Since  last  I  trod  thy  scorching  sand, 

Since  last  I  gazed  upon  the  strand 

I  fondly  hoped  to  view  no  more  ; 

For  Afric,  thou  art  a  land  of  doom, 

Thy  burning  sands,  thy  marshy  plains, 

Where  pestilential  vapour  reig^, 

Have  oh  become  the  white  man's  tomb. 

Such  may  be  mine ;  yet,  Afric,  yet, 

I  view  thy  shores  without  regret, 

For  thou  art  to  my  memory  acar ; 

For  'twas  five  years  ago,  that  here 

The  muse  first  claimed  a  votarv  wild. 

In  me,  an  enthusiastic  ocean  child ; 

'Twas  here  that  poesy  first  did  deign 

To  aid  my  rude  enraptured  strain. 

In  loneliness  of  soul  she  found  me, 

Threw  her  inspiring  cloak  around  me, 

Enkindled  first  the  latent  fire, 

Taught  me  to  sweep  my  ocean  lyre. 

In  strains,  which  though  unpolished,  wild, 

Yet  well  beseem  an  ocean  child. 

Years  have  rolled  on,  and  I  have  been. 

Since  then,  through  many  a  changing  scene, 

Yet  still  my  soul,  through  woe  and  weal, 

Did  poesy's  soothing  influence  feel ; 

From  her  I  did  sweet  solace  borrow, 

To  comfort  me  in  care  or  sorrow, 

My  lyre  in  uncouth  strains  1  sweep 

To  cheer  my  vigils  on  the  deep. 

Then  come  again  to  me,  sweet  maid. 

For  long,  long  hath  my  muse  delayed 

Her  rhyming  mood ;  then  poesy,  then 

Return,  to  cheer  my  soul  again  ; 

Grant  mo  thy  influence  sweet,  and  deign 

To  listen  to  thy  suppliant's  strain. 

For  now  near  Afric's  shore  wo  go. 

To  thy  dreaded  Isle — "  Fernando  Po," 

But  trusting  still  to  Providence, 

Ascension's  Isle  we  seek  from  thence  ; 

Soon  leaving  it,  our  course  we  steer 

For  Eastern  India's  furthest  clime, — 

My  tedious  hours  on  ocean  cheer, 

Fair  poesy,  with  soft  flowing  rhyme : 

For  oft  in  my  lone  musing  hour, 

I  will  invoke  thy  genial  power, 

If  thou  wilt  aid  my  rude  essays, 

I'll  frame  with  joy  my  ^mmXiVQ  \a.Ya. 
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VERSES  WElTTEN  BY  REQUEST. 

The  following  verses  were  written  at  the  request  of  a  passenger 
(Mr,  Patterson)  f  who,  with  his  wife,  embarked  on  board  the 
"  Orynthia,'  at  London,  for  the  Island  of  Ascension* 

My  native  land,  my  dear  loved  home, 

Friends  of  my  youth,  adieu ; 
Across  the  ocean  I  must  roam, 

Far,  far,  alas !  from  you. 

Farewell  my  sire,  my  mother  kind, 

13rothers  and  sisters  dear. 
To  part,  and  leave  you  all  behind, 

Draws  sorrow's  bitterest  tear. 

And  in  my  breast  emotions  swell. 

Grief  thrills  my  anguished  heart, 
From  all  I  loved  so  fond,  so  well. 

Long,  long,  perhaps,  to  part. 

The  scenes  of  youth  forever  dear, 

The  fond  parental  smile, 
The  love  wWch  did  youth's  sorrows  cheer. 

And  did  each  grief  beguile. 

Yes,  I  must  leave  the  happy  home 

Of  youth  and  infancy. 
And  long,  alas,  be  parted  from 

Each  fond  endearing  tie. 

For  I  have  found  another  now. 

Who  pledged  her  youthful  love. 
When  at  the  altar  she  did  vow 

With  me  throuo-h  life  to  rove. 

Cheered  by  her  fond  endearing  smile. 

Where  fond  affections  glow, 
To  lone  Ascension's  distant  isle. 

At  duty's  call  I  go. 

Yet  what  through  life  may  be  my  lot, 

Where'er  so  o'er  I  roam, 
Afar  from  thee,  yet  unforgot. 

Shall  be  my  native  home. 

Adieu  dear  &ther,  mother  kind, 

And  sisters  loved  so  well. 
Brothers,  whose  warm  affection  joined 

My  heart,  to  thee  farewell. 
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Kind  Ftovidence  may  yet  again 

Me  to  my  Mends  restore, 
Safe  from  the  wild  and  stormy  main. 

And  meet  to  part  no  more. 

Friday,  24th  Decentber,  near  Cape  Three  Fointa  (Coast  of  Africa) . 
The  following  were  also  composed  for  the  same  Gentleman. 

His  youthful  home  was  far  away 

In  Albion's  ocean  isle, 
And  he  through  distant  climes  did  stray, 

A  votive  self -exile. 

With  bounding  hopes,  and  manly  pride. 

He  left  his  native  home, 
Accompanied  by  his  youthful  bride, 

Far  o'er  the  seas  to  roam. 

Yet  oft  when  far  o'er  ocean  borne. 

His  home-sick  mind  would  dwell, 
On  the  scenes  endeared  of  life's  young  mom, 

On  friends  beloved  so  well. 

"  Home  of  my  youth,"  the  wanderer  said, 

**  Shall  I  retrace  no  more 
Thy  loved  abode,  the  peaceful  shade 

By  *  Melcombe's  sounding  shore  ? 

**  O !  shall  I  ne'er  behold  again 

Fair  *  Weymouth's  pebbled  strand. 
Or  listen  to  the  well-known  strain 

Where  surges  sweep  the  land. 

The  scenes  of  hope,  of  youth,  of  love, 

Of  childhood's  guileless  joy, 
Where  first  my  ardent  soul  did  prove 

Pleasures  without  alloy ; 

My  honoured  sire,  my  mother,  too ; 

O  say,  shall  time  restore 
My  parents  to  my  longing  view, 

To  part  from  them  no  more  ? 

Companions  of  my  early  youth, 

Brothers  and  sisters  dear, 
Who  did  youth's  sorrows  share  and  soothe. 

And  life's  young  cares  did  share ; 

Your  memory  thus  consoles  my  hours 

Of  musing  on  the  deep, 
When  remigration  claims  the  power 

0*er  by-gone  JoyB  \si  B^e«^. 
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• 

Of  childhood's  sports,  each  joyous  scene 

Flits  'fore  my  mental  eye, 
The  bowers  of  youth  for  ever  green. 

The  haunts  of  memory. 

Should  weal  or  woe,  should  good  or  ill, 

Befall  my  wayward  lot, 
Tet  dear  to  fond  remembrance,  still 

Home  shall  be.unforgot. 

Though  now  those  joys  far  parted  from, 
*Mong  lands  and  people  strange, 

Oft  £uicy  shall,  recurring,  roam 
Where  boyhood  loved  to  range. 

And  while  tenacious  watch  she  keeps, 

On  distant  scenes  shall  smile, 
When  wandering  o'er  the  rugged  steeps 

Of  far  "  Ascension's  "  isle. 

For  hope  shall  fondly  cherish  some 
Sweet  thoughts  of  future  bHss, 

Anticipating  joys  to  come 
Of  home  and  happiness. 

Dear  to  my  soul  shall  be  the  time— 

Which  years  may  yet  bring  round- 
When  I  shall  leave  this  torrid  clime, 
For  England  homeward  bound. 

Methinks,  even  now,  such  thoughts  impart 

Joy  to  my  pensive  soul, 
ThriUs  fond  emotions  through  my  heart. 

Which  absence  can  control. 


SONNET.— COMPOSED  AT  THE  REQUEST  OP 
MRS.  PATTERSON,  ON  HER  MOTHER'S  BIRTHDAY. 

My  mother  dear,  my  well-beloved  parent ; 
Pensive  and  sad,  far,  far,  from  thee  away, 
Thy  daughter  hails,  at  sea,  thy  natal  day. 
But  now,  from  out  my  lonely  thoughts,  are  rent 
The  joyous  feelings,  which  were  wont  to  entwine 
In  my  glad  heart,  when  kindred  souls  did  meet 
Around  home's  happy  hearth,  with  joy  to  greet, 
And  friendly  mirth,  this  natal  day  of  thine. 
But  ah !  no  more  thpse  scenes  exist  for  me. 
No  mother's  glance,  no  lather's  smile  I  see. 
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No  friend  of  earlier  days  my  path  to  cheer. 

But  one  alone — who  to  my  heart  is  dear — 

A  husband  kind ;  with  him  afar  I  roam, 

Tet  oft,  with  sad  regret,  I  think  of  the  quiet  scenes  of  home. 


BIRTHDAY  REFLECTIONS. 

Itefleetiona  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1841,  beinff  my  Twenty'teventh 
Birthday  ;  off  Settra  Krou,  Coast  of  Africa, 

Hail,  morning,  hail ;  I  greet  thy  dawning  ray ! 

Fierce  through  these  surcharged  clouds,  which,  as  a  veily 

Hang  densely  curtained  o'er  the  dim  horizon* 

If  fair  or  fom,  I  will  give  thee  a  welcome ; 

If  clear  or  cloudy,  matters  not  to  me 

How  thou  art  ushered  in,  for  with  strange  apathy, 

I  reckless  am  become ;  if  fortune's  skies 

Smile  on  my  track  serenely,  or  her  frown, 

As  gathering  storm,  lours  o'er  my  wayward  lot, 

With  stoical  indifference  I  behold  it. 

And  take  it  as  it  comes.    'Tis  thus  I  hail. 

Neither  with  gladness,  nor  the  reverse. 

But  yet  with  gratitude  and  heartfelt  thanks 

To  the  Almighty  God,  whoso  gracious  hand 

And  powerfiil  providence  still  deigns  to  keep 

Mo  from  each  danger,  whose  merciful  protection 

In  all  my  wanderings  through  life  I  have 

Largely  oxpericncod,  who  hath  me  safely  brought 

To  the  returning  of  this  natal  mom. 

Now  twenty-six  years  of  my  life's  probation. 

In  time's  fast  fleeting  course,  are  past  and  gone. 

And  am  I  nearer  heaven  ?    Alas  I  feel. 

In  moral  or  religious  state,  no  change 

From  what  I  was,  on  this  my  natal  day, 

Five  years  ago  ;  when  on  this  self  same  coast. 

Not  twenty  miles  from  hence,  I  haUod,  with  joy 

And  gratitude,  the  consummation  of 

My  twenty-first  year,  and  entered  then 

My  twenty-second  with  this  resolution  : 

Through  God's  assisting  grace,  humbly  to  walk 

Before  my  God,  and  keep  more  strict  and  close 

The  path  of  duty.    But  all  these  fine  resolves 

Have  proved  too  much  like  morning  clouds,  which  pass 

Swiftly  away,  and  leave  no  trace  behind, 

But  have  they  left  no  trace  ?    Can  I  review 

My  bj'-past  hfe,  and  self-complacent,  scan 

Tho  lapse  of  years  *,  can.  1,  wv\iiou\,  xomsswi, 
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Pore  through  the  mist  of  time  and  there  behold 

No  defalcation  in  the  duty  I  owe 

My  fellowman  ?    Yes,  I  think  I  can, 

Without  arerted  eye,  search  every  deed 

And  action  of  past  years,  as  far  as  regards 

My  neighbours,  and  behold  no  grievous  failing 

From  strict  integrity.    But  to  my  God 

I've  been  a  great  defaulter;  in  Thy 'sight, 

O  Thou  Omniscient,  I  am  an  ingrate  vile, 

Unworthy  of  the  mercies  I've  received 

From  Thy  all  bounteous  hand.    O  help  me,  then,  to  serve 

And  praise  Thee  as  I  ought,  with  grateful  heart, 

For  of  myself  I  can  do  nought  aright ; 

Support  me  with  Thy  grace ;  help  me  to  walk 

Life's  rugged  path  with  feelings  calm  and  even,     ^ 

And  end  life's  journey  but  to  rest  in  Heaven. 


SABBATH  MORN  AT  SEA. 

Composed  Sunday  morning ^  December  26/A,  off  Cape  Coasty  AfrUa, 

Hark ;  what  joyful  strains  are  these 

Floating  o'er  the  ocean's  breeze, 

Long  in  lengthened  echoes  dwelling. 

Sounding  far  above  the  rave 

Of  the  fainter  rippling  wave. 

On  the  gentle  zephyrs  borne, 

Which  fan  this  hallowed  Sabbath  mom ; 

From  whence  proceeds  this  joyous  strain, 

Eising,  falling,  and  again 

Sounding  sweetly  o'er  the  ocean, 

Wafting  themes  of  high  devotion  ? 

See*  at  thou  where,  o'er  ocean's  surges 

Far,  that  lonely  vessel  urges 

Her  tedious  course  o'er  torrid  seas  ; 

Influenced  by  the  Etesian  breezes 

Far,  far  at  sea,  she  holds  alone 

Her  trackless  path — companions  none. 

No  other  ship,  no  land  is  nigh, 

No  spot  to  rest  the  wearied  eye, 

But  all  around  inunensity — 

A  boundless  sea,  a  cloudless  sky. 

Where  **  Sol,"  with  fierce  intensity, 

His  torrid  rays  darts  from  on  high. 

Throwing  his  mori(lian  splendour  ' 

Arrayed  in  all  his  tropic  gs«iL<ii&\a^ 
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While  few  and  flitting  are  the  clouds, 

Viunly  striving  to  enshroud 

The  glory  of  his  noon-day  beams, 

Which  on  the  swelling  canvass  gleams 

Of  yonder  far  and  lonesome  barque, 

That,  like  a  living  creature,  seems 

A  denizen  of  the  ocean  dark  ? 

'Tis  forth  from  her  this  distant  song, 

Which  gentle  zephyrs  waft  along, 

Ascends,  in  music  soft  and  sweet ; 

From  men  whose  mingled  voices  meet, 

In  one  harmonious  strain,  to  raise 

To  God  the  sacred  song  of  praise. 

'Tifl  God's  own  day,  and  thus  they  keep 

The  Babbath  hallowed  on  the  deep ; 

Together  join  and  raise  the  hymn, 

The  meed  of  gratitude  to  Him, 

Who  thus  vouchsafes  to  hear  their  prayer. 

And  ^^nts  His  providential  care. 

Belying  on  His  grace,  the  few 

Comprising  yonder  vessel's  crew, 

In  one  accord,  together  join, 

To  laud  the  Majesty  Divine. 

Though  not  for  them  the  Sabbath  bells. 

High  from  the  spiral  turret  swells. 

Warning  them  forthwith  to  repair 

Unto  His  courts,  to  meet  Him  there ; 

But  out  at  sea,  far,  far  from  land, 

From  temples  made  with  human  hands. 

Upon  the  deck  each  sailor  stands. 

Their  ship  the  church — their  canopy, 

A  cloudless,  clear,  cerulean  sky. 

Their  walls,  the  horizon  which  bounds  them. 

While  ocean's  watery  wastes  surround  them ; 

The  breezes  bear  their  songs  aloft, 

Bwelliug  afar  in  echoes  soft. 

The  Omniscient  Eye  beholds  them  there, 

The  Almighty  hears  their  humble  prayer. 

The  contrite  spirit's  warm  devotion. 

With  strains  as  pure,  and  incense  sweet. 

Ascends  to  heaven  from  out  the  ocean. 

As  where  the  thronged  assemblies  meet 

On  shore,  while  hundred  voices  calls 

Loud  echoes  from  the  churches'  walls. 
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For  the  Song^  "  They  Marched  through  the  Town^^  I  composed 

these  four  additional  verses. 

With  bearing  so  gallant,  behaviour  polite, 
He  gained  my  aflfections,  enraptured  me  quite  ;- 
But  sweet  were  the  words  when  he  asked  me  to  wed, 
I  heard,  was  well  pleased,  but  no  answer  I  made. 

For  to  his  proposal  I  could  not  say  nay, 
Yet  papa  and  mamma  they  were  not  in  the  way ; 
But  he  gained  their  consent,  and  they  soon  did  agseo, 
That  the  captain,  so  brave,  should  be  married  to  me. 

Oh  'tis  pleasant  in.  summer  to  hear  the  birds  sing, 
But  sweeter  by  far  when  your  marriage  bells  ring. 
And  the  day  soon  arrived,  when  in  bridal  dress  fair, 
With  the  captain  to  church  I  did  gladly  repair. 

Oh  the  banners  streamed  gaily,  the  music  was  fine, 

And  'mongst  lightsome  hearts  there,  none  so  joyous  as  mine. 

For  I  'mong  the  happy,  the  happiest  could  be. 

For  the  captain  so  brave  was  then  married  to  me. 


k.  ^ 
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TELL  ME  !  MUST  I  A  PREFACE  WRITE  ? 

Tell  me !  must  I  a  Preface  write  ? 

Or,  if  so,  then  what  must  I  say  P 
Why !  let  thy  extempore  muse  indite 

AJa  unpremeditated  lay ! 

So  let  it  be,  my  little  book ! 

Before  thy  well-cramm'd  leaves  I  dose, 
I'll  take  of  thee  another  look, 

Then  in  oblivion  thou'lt  repose ! 

For,  I  hope,  none  reads  thee  but  a  friend, 
Or  one  that's  partial  to  the  Author ; 

For  the  rough-spun  rh^es  that  I  have  pemi'd. 
If  he's  a  critic,  he  will  bother ! 

For  thou  wert  wrote  for  my  own  pleasure ; 

The  poesy  that  thy  sheets  contain. 
Though  without  merit,  without  measure, 

All  emanated  from  my  brain ! 

Compiled  'twas,  chiefly  when  at  sea, 
I  kept  my  lone  night-watch  on  deck ; 

When  no  dear  friend  was  near  to  me, 
None  on  my  musing  moods  to  break ! 

This  is  the  Preface  I  will  write ; 

I'll  not  abridge,  amend,  or  lengthen 
None  of  my  words ;— if  wrong  or  right, 

No  one  shall  my  adherence  6tx«s\i^2bssii\ 
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FAREWELL  TO  FERNANDO  PO. 

Cofuposed  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights^  thelat  ^  2nd  of  February. 

**  Fernando  Po,*'  farewell !  I  now  behold 
Thy  doud-capp'd  mountains  in  the  distant  sky, 
Thy  rock-bound  shores  receding  fast  behind — 
Farewell !  to  thee,  thou  dim  and  distant  isle. 
*Tis  with  more  joyous  feelings,  I  now  say, 
Adieu  to  thee, — tikan  when  I  first  drew  near 
Thy  dreadful  coast — thou  pestilential  isle. 
For  nurtur'd  in  the  stormy  regions  of 
The  cold  yet  healthy  North,  and  rear'd  beneath 
The  skies  salubrious  of  fair  Britain's  clime, 
'Twas  with  mixed  feelings  of  suspense  and  dread, 
I  sought  at  duty's  call,  thy  baleful  strand. 
And  as  our  barque  approach'd  thy  rock-bound  coast, 
And  T,  with  wonder  and  amaze,  beheld 
Thy  hjgh  blue  mountains,  pile  on  pile  up  soar. 
Far  'bove  the  clouds,  even  mid- way  unto  heaven, 
They  seem'd  so  like  my  native  mountain  scenes, 
That,  my  fond  heart  dilated  at  the  sight. 
Expatiating  on  the  landscape  bold, 
I  gazed  with  rapture  on  thy  rude  wild  scenery ; 
While  every  fitful  breeze  which  fann'd  our  sail, 
Wafted  from  thy  shore  upon  its  airy  wings, 
An  odoriferous  perfume,  a  sweet  balm, 
Freighted  with  scented  odour  from  those  woods. 
Where  nature,  with  unwonted  culture,  rears 
Trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes,  in  luxuriance  wild ; 
Where  tropic  fruits  of  most  delicious  taste. 
And  wild  flowers  vegetate,  of  sweetest  smell ; 
And  where  the  richest  boon  that  e'er  was  given 
To  torrid  climes,  by  man  most  highly  prized, — 
Refreshing  waters,  cool,  pellucid,  clear. 
In  ample  streams  from  mountain  torrents  roll. 
Now  rushing  on  between  the  deep  defiles 
Of  mountain  glen ;  now  o'er  the  craggy  steep ; 
/  Driving  before,  in  its  resistless  course. 

Gigantic  pieces  of  the  ponderous  rock. 
Detach' d,  by  never-ceasing  flow  of  foaming  waves, 
From  its  first  hold ;  and  onward,  onward  borne. 
Till  o'er  the  precipice,  with  furious  rush. 
And  terrific  lorce,  the  wild  cataract  hurls 
It  down — ^with  sheeted  foam — the  dark  abyss. 
Where  boiling  waters  toss  and  foam  below. 
And  now,  witii  gentle  fall,  the  soft  cascade 
Ib  heard  to  murmur  m  t\ie  ioTQa\I^  ^e^\Jas\ 
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While  tropic  birds,  of  variegatod  hues 

And  beauteous  plumage,  swell,  with  sweetest  song, 

The  untiring  melody  of  the  tuneful  woods. 

My  weary  eyes,  sick  of  the  dull  monotony, 

Th'  unvariea  sameness  of  a  lengthened  voyage  ; 

Tired  at  oft  gazing  on  the  waste  of  waters, 

The  trackless  space,  (through  which  our  journey  lay), 

Of  ocean  vast,  dark,  blue,  unfathomable ; 

For  long  and  tedious  was  our  outward  voyage. 

And  wlule  I  sought,  with  anxious  heart,  for  change 

Of  scene  or  pastime,  nought  was  seen  to  relieve 

The  every-day  monotonous  routine, 

Which  clogs  the  wings  of  time  while  out  at  sea. 

No  green  spot  there  to  rest  my  wearied  eye, — 

No  oasis  in  the  wilderness  of  waters. 

No  wonder  then  I  felt  a  secret  thrill 

Of  rapture  and  delight — when  first  beheld 

Thy  bold,  blue  hills  loom  in  the  far  perspective, 

O'er  the  calm  bosom  of  the  torrid  sea. 

I  scarce  could  deem  thee  then,  Fernando  Po, 

To  be  what  thou,  alas !  most  truly  art — 

The  white  man's  grave — the  dreaded  cemetery. 

And  burial-place  of  many  a  daring  heart. 

Though  cool  and  balmy  the  soft  zephyrs  seem 

When  wafted  from  thy  shores,  yet  on  their  wings 

Are  borne  the  noxious  vapours,  erst  exhaled 

From  Afric's  swampy  shores — the  never-failing  bane 

Of  many  a  European  constitution. 

And  though  my  fears  had  pictur'd  thee  an  isle, 

Where  dire  contagion,  pestilence,  and  death. 

Reign  o'er  thy  land  with  fell  and  dreaded  sway, 

Yet  these  forebodings  could  not  long  deter 

My  longiog  feet  (whose  steps  had  been  confined, 

For  three  long  months,  within  the  narrow  space, 

The  oft-trod  limits  of  the  vessel's  deck,) 

From  wandering  o'er  thy  wild  luxuriant  soil. 

Where  nature  throws  spontaneously  around, 

Her  sweetest  odours,  and  her  gayest  hues ; 

So  like  the  long-caged  bird,  at  last  set  free. 

Soars  into  ether,  and  with  gladness  tries 

Its  airy  flight,  with  pinion  enfranchised. 

So  thus  my  steps  elastic,  once  more  trod, 

And  joyous  press'd  terra  JinnaU  verdant  sod. 

Fernando  Po,  farewell !  in  health  and  slrength 

I  leave  thy  fated  shores ;  and  though  mine  eye 

Beholds  no  more  thy  bold  majestic  hills. 

Still  heaven-ward  towering,  yet  I  efihall  remember 

The  social  kindness  and  the  llo%^\\;8^i\^  ^ 
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Granted  unsouglit  for,  by  the  friendly  few, 
Who  thus,  despite  th^  hot  unhealthy  clime, 
Are  denizens  or  thy  sickly  isle  to  come. 
Farewell,  Fernando  Po  !  our  course  we  steer, 
For  one  more  ocean  isle,  lone,  waste,  and  drear, 
Which  in  mid  ocean  rears  its  rugged  pile, 
*Tis  far  Ascension's  solitary  isle ; 
For  it  our  path  we  trace  o*er  torrid  seas, 
Onwards  impell'd  by  the  perennial  breeze ; 
And  when  our  bark  shall  there  in  safety  come, 
On  that  lone  rock  shall  bo  my  future  home ; 
There,  for  a  space,  remain  exiled  from  all 
lliose  tender  ties  memory  shall  oft  recall. 


THE  COMPAKISON. 

A  Song  Composed  and  Written  on  Thursday  Nighty  FeWuary  Zrd, 

during  mt/ Dog   Watch, 

Bright,  bright,  is  the  ray  of  the  morning  star. 
As  it  breaks  o'er  the  gloom  of  a  stormy  sea ; 

But  the  love  beaming  glance  is  brighter  by  far, 
The  smile  of  the  maid  that  is  dear  to  me. 

Soft,  soft,  are  the  roseate  tints  which  adorn. 

The  cerulean  blue  of  the  tranquil  sky, 
Which  ushers  the  dawn  of  the  summer's  morn, 

Ere  the  sun  mounts  his  radiant  car  on  high. 

And  fair  are  the  flowers  when  in  opening  bloom, 
Refining  the  dew,  with  their  balmy  sweet, 

And  zophjTs  are  wafting  their  richest  perfume. 
Scattering  their  incense  with  odours  replete. 

And  dear  is  the  memory  of  by-gone  joys, 

Which  briefly  passed  as  their  spring  time  away ; 

Those  pleasures  so  pure,  which  never  could  cloy. 
The  fair  scenes  of  youth's  far  happier  day. 

Sum  these  sweets  together,  a  budget  they  are. 

Of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  fair  to  see ; 
But  brighter  still,  fairer  still,  dearest  by  far, 

Is  the  sweet  maid  whose  love  is  faithful  to  me. 
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IMPROMPTU. 
Verses  Composed  Thursday,  February  Zrd,  at  midnight. 

All  hail,  inexorable  fate ! 

Come ,  Disappointment,  down ! 
I'll  bid  defiance  to  thy  fate, 

Nor  quail  beneath  thy  frown. 

Though  stem  Adversity 

Assails  my  wayward  path ; 
And  showers  with  bitterest  hate  on, 

Her  fierce  vindictive  wrath. 

Though  on  my  head  descend 

Misfortunes  fast  and  new ; 
They  may  awhile  my  spirit  bend, 

Yet  ne'er  shall  it  subdue. 

For  while  I'm  young  and  strong, 

Despondency  I'll  spurn ; 
Nor  will  I  tamely  suffer  wrong, 

Nor  yet  at  suff 'ring  mourn. 

Nor  with  impunity. 

My  heart  can  ne'er  submit 
To  scorn,  which  claims  immunity 

From  rank  to  pass  for  wit. 

Nor  will  I  passive  hear 

The  contumely  and  scon^ ; 
Envy's  contemptuous  bitter  sneer 

Is  not  so  lightly  borne. 

If  with  ironic  verse, 

I  should  stir  up  my  Muse, 
Invectives  just,  but  apt  and  terse. 

She  knows  well  how  to  use. 

If  thus  I  vent  my  spleen, 

Or  give  place  to  my  ire, 
In  strain  satiric,  cutting  keen, 

I'll  sweep  my  indignant  lyre. 

Then  on  the  aggressors'  pate, 

Should  I  in  fury  dash 
My  contempt,  and  retaliate, 

They'd  shrink  beneath  the  lash. 
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But  hold !  my  aggrieved  soul, 
Thy  rage  awhUo  forbear ; 

Calmly  thy  passions  now  control, 
Time  will  show  things  more  clear. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  SHIPMATE. 

Composed  Friday  afternoonf  February  4^//,  at  sea,  on  board  the 

''Orynthia;' 

Come  here,  stem  spirit,  that  late  was  imbued 
With  feelings,  which  neither  were  kindred  nor  good  ; 
Thou  soul,  which  strong  passions  vindictive  pervaded. 
By  a  deep  sense  of  injury  too  quickly  persuaded. 

Come,  here  is  a  sight,  fit  to  quench  all  thy  anger ! 
Look  on  it,  and  say  thou  art  wrathful  no  longer ; 
*Tis  one  of  thy  Shipmates  -  now  struggling  with  Death — 
Now  crying  with  pain — and  now  gasping  for  breath ! 

On  the  deck,  by  thy  side,  thou  didst  lately  behold  him, 
In  manhood  and  health,  ere  disease  did  enfold  him ! 
*Twa8  but  a  few  days  since  ho  scarcely  could  deem,     - 
That  his  end  fast  approaching,  eo  near  him  should  seem. 

Look  on  him !  the  fever  now  boils  in  his  brain ; 

His  limbs  and  his  muscles,  convulsed  arc  with  pain ; 

Now  listen  his  words,  incoherent  which  are, 

Yet  thou  never  didst  hear  a  more  heart -thrilling  prayer  ! 

'Tis  fervent  and  heartfelt,  though  only  a  mutter  ! 
Amongst  the  last  accents  his  tongue  e'er  shall  utter. 
Are  directed  to  Heaven,  for  succour  alone, 
To  the  God  who  can  help,  when  from  mortals  there  none. 

Now  his  frame  is  exhausted — more  feeble  his  moaning  ; 
His  pulse  throbs  fainter — and  weaker  his  moaning ; 
A  chillness,  a  numbness,  his  vitals  are  seizing  ; 
'Tis  Death's  icy  hand,  life's  warm  current  freezing ! 

On  his  brow  Death's  harbingers  are  spreading  to  view, 
His  features  assume  a  cadaverous  liuo ; 
Now  slower  and  lower  pulsation  is  beating, 
And  to  its  last  fortress,  life  fast  is  retreating. 

His  glaz'd  eyes  are  fixing  in  Death's  vacant  stare  ; 
His  limbs  stifi*  and  senseless,  no  motion  is  there ; 
The  heart  scarcely  "heaving — a  throb  and  no  more ; 
Astart — ^Bigh — a  gasp  \  aTv^Wle*  ^  ^Vcu^^^Sa  q'  ^x\ 
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Oh !  could  we  behold  now,  with  eyes  of  a  seer, 
For  "  Azrael,'*  the  Angel  of  Death  hoyera  here ; 
He  hath  loosened  the  bonds,  which  united  to  clay 
The  undying  spirit,  and  passed  it  away. 

The  form  now  before  us,  lies  senseless  and  dead ; 
But  the  soul  which  once  warmed  it,  oh !  where  hath  it  fled  ? 
We  gaze  on  the  corpse,  but  we  track  not  the  road, 
Where  the  spirit  hath  sped  to  its  lasting  abode. 

Oh !  boast  not  then,  man,  in  the  days  of  thy  pride. 
With  the  vigour  of  manhood,  and  health  on  ^y  side  ; 
A  thing  ephemereal,  bom  but  for  a  day — 
Dote  not  on  a  life,  which  must  soon  pass  away. 

For  know  that  this  transient  probationary  state. 
Must  resolve  by  its  deeds,  thy  eternal  fixed  fate ; 
For  in  time  but  a  small  space  is  granted  to  thee. 
To  prepare  for  an  unknown  Eternity ! 

Let  us  not,  then,  put  off  to  life's  last  ebbing  breath. 
This  work  of  vast  moment — preparing  for  death ; 
For  perhaps  then  fierce  anguish  may  over  thee  roll, 
And  grief,  pain,  and  sorrow,  overwhelm  the  soul. 

Look  on  this  corpse  before  thee,  now  livid  and  pale ; 
Those  limbs,  stiff  and  rigid,  were  once  strong  and  hale : 
Those  eyes  fixed  for  ever  in  Death's  vacant  stare, 
The  ardour  of  youth,  hope,  and  love  once  were  there ! 

Then,  mortal,  think  deeply,  and  ponder  on  this, 

Thy  life's  a  probation,  for  misery  or  bliss ; 

The  future  eternal,  of  joy  or  of  pain, 

Is  depending  alone  on  this  breath's  transient  reign. 


ON  THE  BDRIAL  OF  THE  SAME. 

Composed  Sunday  forenoony  February  6th,  at  Sea. 

'Twas  far  from  the  scenes  where  youth  often  had  trod, 
Far,  far,  from  the  home  where  his  lov*d  ones  abode, 
From  Albion's  fair  isle  and  her  clear  healthy  sky, 
He  came  'neath  a  far  foreign  climate  to  die. 

No  companion  of  youth  watch'd  round  his  death  bed, 
No  friend,  o'er  his  couch,  pity's  tear-drop  did  shed ; 
No  parent's  hand  tenderly  closed  his  fix'd  eye, 
Nor  moum'd  oer  the  bed  when  the  aaVloT  did.  dl^b. 
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From  his  friends,  from  liis  h.ome,  from  the  land  of  his  birth, 
From  all  that  were  nearest  and  dearest  on  earth ; 
From  faces  familiar  he  loved  to  look  on, 
He  come  for  to  die  in  the  far  torrid  zone. 

'Twas  near  the  Equator ;  our  vessel  was  bounding 
0*er  waves,  which,  in  mournful  cadence,  were  sounding 
His  death  knell,  and  breezes,  which  did  onwards  urge 
Our  barque,  howl'd  in  concert  his  souPs  passing  dirge. 

For  him,  far  from  those  he  loved  fondly  and  well, 
Few,  few  where  the  tear-drops  of  pity  which  fell ; 
And  in  pomp  funereal,  no  friends  did  appear, 
With  pace  slow  and  solemn  to  follow  his  bier. 

Yet  he  died  not  unfriended ;  his  shipmates  were  nigh 
For  to  smooth  down  his  pillow,  and  close  his  fix'd  eye ; 
For  the  latest  sad  office,  which  sailors  can  do. 
For  their  shipmate  was  done  by  a  sad  mournful  crew. 

Not  in  sheet,  nor  in  shroud,  but  in  hammock  we  bound  him, 
To  the  sea  gave  his  corpse,  where  the  waters  closed  round  him ; 
But  no  stone,  no  memorieil  can  point  out  his  grave 
'Neath  the  fire-sparkling  foam  of  the  dark  torrid  wave. 

In  the  cavemed  depths  of  the  abyss  amain. 

His  body  is  toss'd,  his  bones  whitening  remain ; 

But  it  boots  not  when  death  puts  an  end  to  our  wishes, 

If  we're  gnaw'd  by  the  worms,  or  devoui'ed  by  the  fishes. 

There  shall  it  remain,  till  the  last  trumpet's  sound 
From  ocean's  foundations  shall  backward  rebound. 
And  the  descendants  of  Adam,  from  under  the  ground. 
Both  righteous  and  wicked,  shall  rise  from  their  grave ; 
And  the  mandate  of  Him,  who  died  mankind  to  save. 
Shall  call  sleeping  myriads  from  under  the  wave. 


THOUGHTFUL  EFFUSIONS. 

Composed  Tuesday ^  9th  February y  during  my  nightly  vigils* 

How  blest,  how  happy  is  the  man,  whose  days 
Flow  on  in  smooth  tranquillity  ;  whose  mind 
Holds  on  the  noiseless  tenure  of  its  ways 
In  calm  serenity,  nor  erring  blind. 
E'er  wanders  headstrong  through  the  tortuous  maze 
Of  fiery  passions,  fierce  and  unconfined ; 
No  thoughts  distracting  e'er  disturb  his  rest. 
No  jarring  tumults  xage  ^\\j\mi"\iia\iTe»aV 
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But  smoothly  ever,  like  the  tranquil  etream, 
Upon  whose  mirror'd  breast  the  tranquil  gleam 
Oi  summer's  sun  sleeps  in  serene  repose 
Of  mild  refulgence,  while  it  upwards  throws 
Its  chasten'd  radiance  to  its  native  heaven, 
In  shades  of  milder  light,  unbroke  and  even. 
So  thus  the  man,  whose  passions  harmonize 
With  calmer  feelings ;  while  the  sacred  ties 
Of  love  and  friendship,  pure  domestic  bliss 
Twine  round  his  heart  in  peace  and  happiness. 
But  ah !  my  friend,  (if  by  that  sacred  name 
I  may  still  call  thee ;  may  still  hope  to  claim 
From  thee  a  title  to  that  social  tenn 
Of  friendship,  pure,  disinterested,  warm,) 
Think  not  that  I  thus,  self-complacent,  can 
My  wayward  path  through  life  serenely  scan : 
But  stronger  passions  sway  my  restless  soul, 
Spuming,  oft-times,  at  reason's  wise  control, 
ifurtur'd  in  stormy  regions  of  the  north. 
Where  Boreas  sends  his  boisterous  legions  forth. 
Where  in  dread  grandeur,  mountain  crags  uppiled. 
Their  cloud-capped  summits — stem,  terrific,  wild, 
There  was  I  rear'd,  a  wayward  daring  child  ; 
And  thus  perhaps,  full  soon,  my  youthful  breast 
By  the  stem  tone  of  nature  was  impress' d. 
Thus  like  the  rage  of  surcharged  mountain  flood, 
Impetuous,  headstrong,  rash — my  warmer  blood, 
By  passion  stirred  beyond  its  cahner  mood, 
In  furious,  fierce,  resistless  torrents  rolls ; 
Its  wrath  outspent,  calm  reason  soon  controls 
My  impetuous  feelings ;  whilst  sedative  thought 
Quells  the  wild  feelings  stormy  passions  wrought. 
And  'twas  thus  lately,  in  imperious  mood, 
Distracting  thoughts,  my  spirit  deep  imbued 
With  bitter  feelings,  that  I  did  offend, 
Though  not  too  deep  to  be  forgiven,  a  friend. 
Yes,  it  was  thou,  to  whom  I  now  address 
This  rude  epistle, — willing  to  confess 
That  I  regret  my  hastiness  to  thee. 
And  if  I've  injured,  crave  thy  pardon  free. 
Yet  bear  with  me,  for  'tis  the  darker  shade 
Of  my  soul's  mind,  I  have  herein  pourtrayed ; 
For  each  human  breast  is  a  fitful  Ught, 
Now  overcast,  now  radiating  bright ; 
The  dark  I've  pencilled,  let  me  paint  the  white. 
Then  do  not  think  I  have  no  heart  to  feel 
For  others'  grief,  to  joy  in  others'  weal ; 
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That  I  am  callous  to  others'  woes, 

Or  hardened  to  the  paogs  or  bitt^  throes 

Which  misery,  pain,  or  ceaseless  sorrowing, 

May  from  the  feeling  heart,  deep  treasured  wring ; 

0 !  I  can  feel,  aye,  most  acutely  feel, 

And  sympathising,  try  the  breach  to  heal. 

My  heart  susceptible  and  open  is, 

AUke  to  feelings  deep  of  pain  or  bliss ; 

For  in  the  soul,  where  keenest  feelings  swell. 

Kindred  affections  most  sincerely  dwell ; 

And  hearts  most  sensible,  are  soonest  still 

Touched  by  emotions  strong  of  good  or  ill. 

If  I  have  erred  egregiouely  in  aught, 

Will  not  my  virtues  compensate  my  faults ; 

"Will  not  the  finer  feelings  of  the  mind. 

Make  some  amends  for  hasty  deeds  unkind  ? 

If  not,  then  I  must  strive  my  life  to  amend, 

Kor  by  a  hasty  word  again  offend. 


OCEAN-FAEER*S  PILGRIMAGE. 
Composed  at  anchor  off  Island  Ascension,    FebrtMry  25th,  1842. 

PBELVDE  TO   CANTO  IV. 

All  hail !  thou  meditative  hour, 
When  dav  and  night  together  blending, 

When  pensive  evening  round  doth  shower 
Its  shadows,  darker,  deep  descending. 

Soft  twilight !  thy  return  I  greet, 
For  from  thy  hues  my  mind  doth  borrow 

Congenial  feelings,  sad,  yet  sweet. 
Sedative  thought,  akin  to  sorrow. 

For  pensive  melancholy  oft, 
"When  musing  deep  on  by-gone  joys. 

Begets  sensations  calm  and  soft, 
A  chastened  feeling  mirth  destroys. 

'Tis  when  the  active  scenes  of  life 
Are  hushed,  and  steeped  in  calm  repose, 

That  with  her  soft  enchantments  rife, 
Fair  memory  will  the  past  disclose. 

She  throws  aside  the  gloomy  veil, 

Illumes  the  vista  of  past  years, 
And  doth  my  longing  heart  regale 

"With  scenes  w^ck  \ivme  "bxA.  xasss^  cssLdears. 
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X 

I  scan  the  past,  my  mental  siglit 
The  path  of  youth  again  retracing, 

Where  memory  lingers  with  delight, 
Each  scene  so  fair,  so  fond  embracing. 

And  now  I  sweep  my  ocean  Ijnre, 

In  strains  which  memory  shall  revere ; 

The  theme  is  thine,  my  honoured  sire, 
Beloved  father,  friend  sincere. 

E'er  I  begin  once  more  to  relate 

An  ocean-farer's  wanderings. 
The  changes  of  my  wayward  fate. 

The  route  which  youth  to  manhood  brings 

To  thee  the  meed  of  filial  love, 

Of  warm  affection  I  will  raise ; 
While  fond  paternal  care  shall  move 

The  theme  my  muse  again  essays. 

My  sire,  my  counsellor,  my  gpiide, 

1  early  left  thy  tender  care, 
And  stiU,  though  doomed  to  wander  wide, 

Thy  kmd  solicitude  I  share. 

'Twas  thou  did'st  teach  my  earlier  youth 
(May  heaven  still  keep  me  in  the  plan,} 

To  choose  the  path  of  virtuous  truth, 
And  be  through  life  an  honest  man. 

'Tis  thus  for  thee,  these  humble  lays, 

Descriptive  of  my  ocean  life, 
I  now  inscribe ;  my  muse  pourtrays 

The  truth,  with  fancy's  colourings  rile. 


OCEAN-FAHER'S  PILGRBlAaE. 
Commenced  Saturday  night  J  February  2bthy  at  anchor  off  Ateenaion, 

CANTO  IT. 

My  sea-bom  muse  would  fain  essay. 
Again  to  tune  an  ocean  lay, 
A  sailor's  wanderings  to  pouitray ; 
E'en  from  that  wished,  eventful  day, 
When,  with  high  hopes  and  boundu^  heart, 
I  first  from  home,  from  friends  did  part. 
Now  memory  in  my  bosom  stirs, 
And  vividly  each  scene  recuxB 
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Of  that,  by  me,  lor.g  looked  for  hour, 

Which  to  my  boyhood  gave  the  power 

To  act  alono  my  path  through  life, 

And  8triyo  throagh  turmoil,  care,  and  strife 

An  honest  livelihood  to  gain, — 

Or  wealth  and  rank  perhaps  attain. 

Bigged  as  a  sea  bey,  smart  and  tight, 

In  jacket  blue,  and  trousers  white, 

My  little  heart  beat  proudly  then ; 

Ko  peacock  of  his  tail  more  vain. 

When  its  distended  plume  it  shows, 

As  I  when  rigg*d  in  sailor's  clothes — 

I  almost  deemed  myself  a  man. 

As  with  new  feelings  I  did  scan 

The  livery  of  the  ocean  child. 

All  thoughts  of  sorrow  wore  exiled 

From  out  my  heart,  when  parting  from. 

For  the  first  time,  my  friends  and  home. 

But  from  that  hour,  the  ocean  vast 

Became  my  homo ;  my  lot  was  cast 

With  those  whom  fate  has  doom'd  to  range, 

Eadled  from  home,  'mong  people  strange. 

The  brig  to  which  I  had  been  bound 

Apprentice,  loading  cargo  lay 

At  Charlston ;  and  I  quickly  found 

A  friend  to  help  me  on  my  way ; 

'Twas  full  twelve  miles  off,  and  alone, 

I  would  have  had,  through  roads  unknown, 

To  find  my  path — yet,  for  a  Scotchman, 

That  were  a  tiifle;  but  the  coachman 

Of  the  Aurora  proved  my  friend, 

And  mo  a  helping  hand  did  h.-nd  ; 

lie  proiniKod  ino  on  hi.s  coarh  a  rido 

For  near  ton  miloH,  and  thoii  would  guide, 

With  just  directions  for  my  way. 

To  where  the  **  Cuminorco  "  loading  lay. 

While  with  good  counsel,  sage  and  wise, 

My  sire,  at  parting,  did  advise 

Me  how  to  act — to  act  aright ; 

And  oft  admonished  mo  to  write 

Frequent  to  him.     And  then  was  given 

The  fond  paternal  prayer  to  heaven  ; 

That  Providence  would  deign  to  keep 

Ilis  son  from  dangers  of  the  deep, 

Much  more  from  folly's  luring  wiles, 

Fiom  vice,  from  sin's  enticing  smiles 

Which  oft  iho  \iiv"waTy  youth  beguiles  ; 

•*  May  grace  thy  ftlo^H  oaiocX.  ^iv^  ^^\i 
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Mind  virtue  is  its  own  reward, 

Farewell  my  son.'*    My  sisters  dear 

Could  not  subdue  affection's  tear, 

At  parting  with  their  youngest  brother ; 

But  she,  the  most  beloved,  my  mother,— 

She  came,  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart, 

To  see  me  in  the  stage-coach  start ; 

**  God  bless  you,  Robert,  adieu,"  ^e  cried, 

And  strove,  in  vain,  her  tears  to  hide ; 

Tears  of  regret  bedimm'd  her  eyes. 

Such  as  at  parting  first  arise.  * 

The  whip  did  crack,  the  reins  were  slack. 

Away  wo  started — I  looked  back 

And  saw  my  mother  still  stand  there ; 

Her  eyes,  with  fond  maternal  stare, 

Were  fixed  on  me,  while  from  my  seat 

I  waved  adieu.    We  turned  the  street. 

And  rattled  through  my  native  town, 

And  oft  my  anxious  eye  looked  down 

On  passing  forms,  for  I  could  trace 

In  each  a  known  familiar  face. 

'Twas  nearly  noon,  the  time,  meanwhile, 

The  twenty-fourth  day  of  April, 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

Excuse  this  prolixness  of  mine. 

The  jarring  sense  of  date  and  time 

Forms  but  a  harsh  discordant  rhyme ; 

Yet  it  was  ever  my  opinion. 

And  I  am  lord  of  that  dominion. 

That  where  dates  are  correct  expressed. 

There  truth  will  always  stand  the  test. 

So  much  for  dates :  now  for  my  age ; 

I  had  but  three  months  turned  fourteen. 

Ere  I  entered  life's  wide  stage. 

To  act  my  part  upon  the  scene. 

'Twas  noon,  1  said,  the  schools  were  out. 

And  as  the  coach  drove  on  its  way, 

I  saw  niy  comrades  join  the  route 

Where  noi.sy  schoolboys  rush  to  play. 

But  I  no  more  with  eager  heart, 

Longed  in  their  sports  to  take  a  part. 

As  I  in  former  days  had  done, 

The  first  in  frolic  and  in  fun ; 

For  now  my  heart  beat  manfully, 

And  other  thoughts  absorbed  my  soul, — 

Though  those,  too,  were  no  more  than  folly, — 

For  'twas  ambition  did  control 

The  current  of  my  fancies  then, 
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For  though  a  boy,  I  felt  as  men. 
High  thoughts  pervaded  then  my  mind, 
And  pride,  for  I  had  now  resigned 
The  joys  of  childhood — sports  of  youth, 
That  innocence  and  guileless  mirth, 
To  face  my  fate,  to  buffet  ruth, 
Alone,  imaided,  on  the  earth. 
I  shouted  to  my  young  compeers. 
As  through  the  joyous  throng  we  passed ; 
As  eacli  the  well-known  accents  hears, 
They  cried — with  looks  towards  me  cast — 
**  Ah,  there  is  Feterie  going  to  sea  !'* 
And  some  responded,  **  would  'twere  me :"  ' 
Adieus  were  waved,  perhaps  a  sob' 
Was  uttered  with,  **  Good  bye  t'ye.  Bob." 
"We  left  them  fast,  the  freshened  horse 
Forth  from  the  town  sped  in  its  course ; 
While  many  a  backward  look  I  cast, 
Perhaps  with  sad  regretful  mind, 
To  think  I  now  was  leaving  fast, 
AU  that  to  me  were  dear  and  kind. 
For  Eastern  Kincardine  we  now  were  past, 
Had  left  the  town  a  mile  behind,        \ 
And  soon  to  Bordie  we  drew  near; 
As  fast  we  gained  the  toilsome  height,  , 
Which  would  soon  cause  to  disappear 
The  town  from  out  my  sigh, 
I  looked  again ;  my  fancies  then 
.*"'eemed  ri vetted  unto  the  spot; 
Although  the  horse,  its  panting  course, 
ISped  with  the  coach,  I  heeded  not, 
Wc  hurried  on,  that  sight  was  gone, 
Yet  I  that  vision  ne'er  forgot. 
For  though  then  I,  with  poet's  eye, 
Could  not  that  beauteous  scene  survey. 
Yet  'twas  impressed  deep  on  my  breast. 
To  be  a  theme  some  other  day. 
Though  now  that  home  far  severed  from, 
By  nearly  twice  three  thousand  miles 
Of  ocean  waves,  still  fancy  craves 
From  memory  her  enlivening  smiles. 
To  favour  me,  while  far  at  sea. 
With  a  bright  retrospective  glance. 
»^'o  on  the  deep  my  lyre  I'll  sweep. 
Where  South  Atlantic's  billows  dance. 
Those  scenes  so  bright,  in  fancy's  flight, 
I  now  with  bird's  eye  sweep  behold ; 
While  poesy  shaW  obery  m^  c»3\, 
In  flowing  numbeia  tlcv^aft  "vmic^.^. 
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Scenes  of  my  iofancy,  haunts  of  my  childliood, 

Home  of  my  youth,  I  must  bid  you  adieu ; 
Thou  gay  smUiug  landscape,  thou  deep  spreading  wild  wood, 

No  more  must  I  linger  or  wander  through  you. 

The  sun's  flowing  tints  now  illumine  the  dark  f orest. 

And  radiates  gaily  o'er  upland  and  sea ; 
Where  the  birds  sing  the  sweetest,  vet  my  heart  is  the  sorest 

At  parting,  perhaps  'ts  for  ever,  trom  thee. 

Oh !  here  with  fond  rapture  I  could  linger  for  ever. 
Nor  roam  a  self  exile  from  home,  love,  and  joy ; 

But  wandering  by  **  Fortha,"  my  own  native  river, 
Would  taste  those  pure  pleasures  I  felt  when  a  boy. 

Oh !  Forth,  my  own  river,  the  sun  beams  are  dancing 
On  thy  dark  rolling  waves,  as  they  rapidly  flow 

From  their  bleak  mountain  source,  wnere  the  Ochils  are  glancing, 
As  the  giants  who  guard  the  £siir  vallies  below. 

I  trace  thy  meandorings  in  serpentine  mazes, 

Through  Stirling,  Clackmannan,  and  PerUi's  fertile  plains. 
For  Sol  in  his  splendour  ref  ulgently  blazes 

On  thy  waters  which  rush  in  their  course  to  the  main. 

RoU  on,  rapid  river !  to  me  thou'rt  the  dearest 

Of  streams  on  whose  billows  Sol's  radiance  may  shine ; 

Though  I've  wandered  by  many,  the  farthest  and  nearest. 
Yet  none  had  attractions  to  equal  with  thine. 

On  the  banks  of  Potomac,  and  mighty  St.  Lawrence, 
Near  the  great  Oronocko  I've  wandered  alone. 

By  the  Quarrah  and  Granges,  and  rivers  far  hence. 
But  to  me,  like  my  own  native  Forth,  there  was  none. 

All  nature  around  thee  in  quiet's  reposing. 

My  own  native  town  seems  es&bosomedin  peace; 

The  stream,  hill,  and  valley,  their  beauty  disclosing, 
Eeflect  the  mild  glories  of  Sol's  smiling  face. 

Near  where  yon  proud  castle  o'erlooks  Tulliallan, 
'Mong  those  scenes  did  the  years  of  my  infancy  glide. 

Those  plantations  resounded  my  childhood's  bly&e  calling. 
For  the  home  of  my  birth  was  in  thee  Golgetside. 

But  now  thou  art  lonely,  demolished,  deserted, 

No  longer  the  woodlands  re-echo  the  strains 
Of  childhood  so  joyous,  so  blithe,  and  light-hearted, 

For  of  all  those  dwellings  one  only  remains, 

7B  1£  «L 
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'Neath  whose  roof  the  first  years  of  my  life's  dawaing  mcmi 
Pa88*d  sweetly,  for  'twas  then  my  parent's  loved  hranoy 

Where  eleven  of  a  family  of  children  were  horn ; 
But  that  circle's  now  hroken,  dissevered,  and  some 

Of  my  hrothers  now  roam,  like  myself,  o'er  the  ocean. 
Self  exiles,  and  aliens  from  home,  love,  and  hUss ; 

But  perhaps  they  yet  cherish  each  heart-felt  emotion. 
Of  their  youth's  happy  home  in  its  loveliness. 

Hail,  home  of  hirth !  from  this  height  I  hehold  thee, 
Embosomed  'mid  scenery  so  pleasing  and  gay ;  ' 

May  fidr  blooming  landscapes  urns  ever  enfcud  thee, 
when  I  from  i£y  beauties  am  fiEir,  tax  away. 

Methinks  I  can  hear  the  low  hum  of  young  voices. 
Borne  on  the  zephyrs  from  yon  lovdy  vale ; 

'Tis  the  loud  laugh  of  youth,  or  when  childhood  rejoioeSy 
From  school  enfranchised,  in  their  sports  to  regale. 

Ah!  there  was  a  time  when  my  laugh  was  the  loudest, 
And  my  heart  was  the  lightest  of  that  joyous  throng ; 

When  my  feet  were  the  fleetest,  then  I  was  the  proudest. 
Throughout  those  gay  woodlands  to  scamper  along. 

Farewell,  scenes  of  childhood,  fast  fading  to  view, 
On  thee  thus  enraptured,  no  more  must  I  dwell ; 

Companions  of  youth,  oh,  ye  loved  ones  adieu. 
My  parents,  my  kindred,  my  home— all  farewell. 

Thus  have  I  strove,  in  heart  and  love. 

To  paint  with  zeal  and  truth, 
And  flowing  rhyme,  in  manhood's  prime. 

The  feelings  of  my  youth. 

Though  thirteen  years  of  hopes  and  fears, 

Hare  sped  time's  eydent  flight, 
Since  first  I  took  my  parting  look 

Of  home  from  Bordie's  height. 
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Now  fast  past  Bordie  Muir  we're  borne. 
Between  the  woods,  by  Katie  Horn. 
Near  Culross,  through  Newmill,  and  then 
We  rattled  on  through  Torrybum  Glen, 
Nor  halted  till  at  Torrybum  ToU, 
Which  proved  to  be  the  farthest  goal 
Which  me  the  stage  coach  could  convey, 
For  mine  was  then,  a  3affet«a\.  ^ vj  •, 
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His  panting  steeds  the  driver  stopp'd, 
And  from  the  coach  I  quickly  dropped, 
Took  up  my  htig,  which  with  close  stowage. 
Contained  my  clothing  for  the  voyage. 
So  with  my  wardrobe  on  my  back, 
I  trudged  along  my  lonesome  track 
For  near  an  hour,  mavhap  'twas  more, 
Ere  I  arrived  at  Charlston  shore, 
And  soon  on  board  the  brig  did  come, 
Which  proved  for  four  long  years  my  home. 


OOEAN-FARER'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
Composed  at  Sea,  March  22ndf  1842. 

CANTO  V. 

Life's  joyous  spring-time  now  was  past, 
Each  childish  and  puerile  joy 
Sped  with  it ;  I  was  shipped  at  last 
Aboard  the  brig  as  cabin  Doy. 
Nine  hands,  the  captain  counted  too. 
Besides  myself,  composed  the  crew ; 
They  were  my  townsmen,  most  of  them 
I  knew  before,  by  sight  or  name. 
Our  crew  and  stores  being  all  on  board. 
And  everything  for  sea  secured, 
Coals  being  our  cargo,  we  were  bound 
For  Cronstadt,  and  thence  back  again 
To  London  with  a  freight  of  grain — 
A  very  pleasant  summer's  round. 
I  think 'twas  near  the  first  of  May, 
Or  thereabouts,  the  very  day 
I  cannot  now  exactly  mind. 
But  I  remember  well  the  wind, 
Was  west,  a  fair  and  favouring  ^ale. 
When  first  we  ^read  each  swellmg  sail. 
And  down  the  £irth  the  breezes  bore 
Us  fast  from  Forth's  receding  shore. 
The  wind  was  freshening,  soon  we  pass 
Inchkeith,  and  as  we  near'd  the  Bass, 
Our  brig  began  to  plunge  and  rear. 
And  I  began  to  feel  so  queer, — 
A  strange  commotion  in  my  stomach, 
I  was  not  sick,  but  just  so,  so ; 
I  thought  of  goii^  then  below. 
And  lay  down  quietly  in  my  hammock, 
To  try  and  sle^  it  off— but  no ! 
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The  mate's  Toice  then,  nor  mild  nor  soft, 

Bawl'dout,  "  Boy,  Bob,  away  aloft ; 

One  of  the  sailors  too  will  go, 

This  being  thy  first  attempt,  to  show 

Thee  how  the  main-royal  then  must  beckety 

Then  bear  a  hand,  and  douse  your  jacket." 

With  that  I  Tip  the  ringing  scrambled. 

While  all  my  bowels  in  discord  rumbled ; 

A  giddiness,  a  nauseating 

Sea-sickness  there  was  operating, 

That  when  I  reached  the  royal  yard, 

I  could  not  longer  be  debarr*d 

From  hearing  up,  to  feed  the  fishes, 

Part  contents  of  two,  three  good  didies, 

For  I  had  lately  ate  my  dinner, 

Not  then  expecting  such  a  thinner 

As  this  so  soon ;  for  retching,  throwing, 

I  ne'er  experienced  such  a  bout, 

I  almost  thought  my  heart  was  going, 

Or  stomach  turned  inside  out ; 

And  when  in  haste  the  deck  I  reached. 

O'er  the  lea-rail,  my  head  I  stretched. 

With  loathing  sickness,  and  much  pain, 

And  violent  heaving,  which  did  strain 

My  lungs,  my  heart  so  sorely  shook  it, 

My  oyes  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets. 

I  held  on  thus  in  woeful  plight. 

Until  the  shades  of  coming  night 

Around  our  brig  its  mantle  threw. 

And  Scotia's  shores  were  lost  to  view. 

The  crow  were  mustered  to  divide 

Them  into  watches ;  I  was  then 

Chose,  with  three  others  of  the  men, 

For  captain's  watch,  the  starboard-side. 

'Twas  eight  p.m.,  the  watch  was  set. 

And  then  the  starboard  watch  soon  go, 

Relieved  from  deck,  to  try  and  get 

A  short  respite  from  care  below, 

Where  soon  the  hastening  slumbers  steep 

The  senses  in  oblivious  sleep. 

You  may  be  sure  I  was  quite  glad. 

When  told  to  go  below  to  bed, 

For  still  sea-sickness  pained  me  sore, 

T  thought  'twould  never  pass  me  o'er ; 

I  wish'd  myself  again  ashore 

By  my  own  homo  fireside  once  more, 

But  as  such  things  no  more  could  be. 

From  hope,  iroin.'hoTSLe,  las  ox3l\i  «^.  ^tai., 
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Bepentance  now  was  all  too  late, 

So  I  resigned  me  to  my  fate. 

In  spite  of  sickness,  grief,  or  pain. 

Solacing  Morpheus  soon  did  deigh 

To  dasp  me  in  his  soothing  arms ; 

Yea,  e'en  amid  those  loud  alarms, 

Which  at  my  first  going  off  seemed  strange, 

To  me  a  great  and  novel  change ; 

For  while  upon  my  bed  I  lie, 

Down  in  the  forecastle,  'twas  there 

I  heard  the  roar  of  waters  nigh, 

As  through  them  fast  she  rushes  by, 

Or  brig  impelled  by  breezes  fair ; 

But  then  my  thoughts  afar  did  roam, 

Embracing  all  I  left  at  home. 

Till  sleep  did  o'er  my  senses  steal. 

Soft  slumber  did  my  eve-lids  seal ; 

Then  dreams  of  youthful  memories, 

Visions  of  home-felt  pure  delight. 

Seeming  ecstatic  reveries, 

By  glowing  fancies  dight. 

But  sober  truth  for  ever  fiings 

A  shade  on  all  which  brightest  seems, 

And  fancy's  fond  imaginings. 

Still  fairer  in  youth's  earliest  dreams, 

Too  bright  to  prove,  too  brief  to  last. 

Flies  with  awakening  reason  past. 

'Twas  thus  with  me,  from  slumbers  sweet, 

From  dreams  with  fancied  bliss  replete, 

Boused  by  the  alarming  bell, 

I  started,  shook  with  dread  and  fear, 

The  tones  on  my  unpractised  ear. 

So  strange,  so  startling  fell. 
Three  heavy,  hasty  stamps  on  deck. 
Which  almost  seemed  the  plank  to  break. 

Awoke  the  watch  below. 
A  sailor  then  to  crown  the  noise. 
Bawled  out  with  hoarse  stentorian  voice, 

**  All  starboard- watch»  there,  hoa ! 
'Tis  twelve  o'clock,  an  adverse  gale 
Increases  fast ;  haste  shorten  sail, 

Q«t  on  the  other  tack.'* 
The  seamen  from  their  hammocks  sprung. 
Their  clothes  upon  them  hastily  flung, 

They  hurried  up  on  deck ; 
As  I  reluctant  followed  them. 
Again  an  overishness  came 

On  me,  with  violent  xetching. 
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My  inside  all  was  in  commotion, 
Caused  by  the  brig's  unwonted  motion, 

Her  heavy  forward  pitching ; 
Bnt  when  the  captain  saw  m^  fright, 
Ho  had  compassion  on  my  plight. 

And  strove  to  mend  the  matter. 
**  I'll  spare  you  for  this  night,"  he  said, 
**  Then  go  below  again  to  bed, 

By  morning  you'll  be  better." 
I  went  below,  tikat  morning  slept, 
No  watch  on  deck  that  night  I  kept ; 

And  but  that  night,  there's  none, 
In  thirteen  years  of  ocean  life, 
Through  scenes  of  turmoil,  danger,  strife^ 

That  I  the  deck  did  shun. 
YeSy  I  repeat  it  as  a  boast, 
That  not  a  watch  on  sea  I've  lost. 
On  deck  been  absent  from  my  post, 

When  duty  called  me  there. 
In  the  long  lapse  of  thirteen  years 
At  sea,  scarce  one  dark  hour  appears. 
Which  sickness,  pain,  or  trouble  bears, 

But  of  health  I've  had  my  share. . 


Thou  God  of  mercy,  love,  and  power, 
Who  granted  first  my  living  breath. 

Thou  hast  upheld  me  through  each  hour 
Of  seeming  dangers,  toil,  and  death. 

Thy  mercy's  wondrous,  and  Thy  g^ace 
Far  higher  is  than  the  heaven  above; 

And  limitless,  as  boundless  space. 
Is  thy  Almighty  love. 

While  meditative  I  survey. 

Those  years  of  toils  and  dangers  past, 
'Tis  Thou,  O  Lord,  host  been  my  stay, 

Thy  hand  alone  hath  held  me  fast. 

May  gratitude  my  heart  o'erflow, 

Mav  love  and  praise  commingle  there ; 

And  deign,  0  Lord,  still  to  bestow, 
On  me  Thy  providential  care. 

Lord !  with  Thy  Spirit  guide  me  still, 
Support  me  with  Thy  heavenly  grace, 

Bring  me  at  last  from  every  ill. 
Safely  into  Thy  pott  oi  ^^»ftfe. 
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Next  morning  I  the  sun  beheld. 

In  eastern  sl^  by  douds  nnyeU'd, 

For  first  time  out  &om  ocean  rise, 

And  roll  his  red  orb  through  the  skies. 

The  seas  were  calmer,  ana  the  wind 

Blew  not  so  hard,  nor  so  unkind ; 

For  'twas  a  fine  and  fEivouring  breeze. 

Which  ruffl*d  then  the  northern  seas ; 

And  partly  well,  my  sickness  gone, 

My  mind  assumed  a  happier  tone. 

And  I  was  pleased  to  see  how  brave 

Our  brig  repell'd  the  rippling  wave ; 

No  mountain  blue,  no  woodland  green. 

No  distant  land  could  now  be  seen ; 

But  aU  around  a  vast  extent 

Of  ocean  with  the  blue  sky  blent ; 

Igaz'd  upon  this  scene  so  mild, 

With  such  fond  feelings  as  the  child 

Looks  in  the  face  which  o'er  it  smil'd ; 

'Twas  well,  for  I  had  now  become, 

A  denizen,  o'er  its  waves  to  roam. 

And  sport  amid  the  ocean  foam 

As  if  its  waters  were  my  home. 

We  soon  the  Grerman  Ocean  cross'd. 

And  make  at  length  the  Norway  coast ; 

Then  up  the  Cattegat  and  Sleeve, 

With  favouring  wind,  until  we  heave, 

In  sight  of  Elfflnore. 

There  anchor'd,  we  did  not  delay 

The  long  accustomed  dues  to  pay ; 

The  boat  was  lower'd,  the  Captain  then, 

Took  me  with  three  more  of  tiie  men. 

To  pull  him  to  the  shore ; 

And  when  I  stepp*d  upon  the  strand 

Of  Denmark  (the  first  foreign  land 

My  feet  had  trod),  I  wond'ring  gazed, 

On  all  I  saw,  at  first  amaz*d. 

Such  strange  and  uncouth  sounds  to  hear. 

For  a  new  language  met  my  ear, 

To  me  unknown  before. 

All  things  alike,  except  in  name. 

Their  manners,  customs,  much  the  same ; 

Their  trees,  their  houses,  man  and  brute, 

Were  much  the  same,  without  dispute, 

To  those  I  left,  their  language  aU 

The  difference  that  I  could  recall — 

My  boyhood  know  no  more. 

And  there  as  guardian  of  the  Sounds 
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I  saw  that  Castle,  fax  renown'd, 
Where  "  Hamlet,**  "watchful  at  his  post, 
Beheld  his  father's  vengeful  ghost ; 
It  is  a  tale  of  other  days, 
For  ever  famed  in  Shakespeare*  8  Plays, 
The  Captain  came,  his  business  o'er. 
Again  we  leave  the  Danish  shore  ; 
when  alongside  the  brig  we  got, 
Up  to  the  stem  we  hoist  the  boat ; 
"Then  bear  a  hand,**  the  Captain  cried, 
*'  Gtet  under  weigh,  and  save  the  tide  ;** 
With  handspike  was  the  windlass  mami*d. 
While  I,  with  jigger  in  my  hand, 
Haul  tight  the  hempen  cable  back. 
Lest  it  should  round  the  windlass  slack. 
**  Pall  over  all,  heave  cheerly  boys, 
Spring  to  your  handspikes,  make  a  noise  ;*' 
TTie  "  Yo,  heave  ho,**  afar  resounds, 
The  clanging  palls  chime  merr*ly  round; 
Not  long  the  anchor  can  withstajid. 
Such  willing  hearts  and  able  hands. 
'Tis  loosed*d  firom  its  oozy  bed, 
Trips  o*er  the  ground, — *tis  fairly  weigh*d ; 
'*  Now  stand  all  there,  *tis  in  the  hawse, 
Your  stoppers  round  the  cable  pass ; 
Sheet  home  the  topsails,  hoist  away, 
Stretch  tight  the  leech,  so  there,  belay ! 
Topgallant  sheets,  haid  closely  home ; 
Up  with  the  halyards ;  now  let  some 
Run  up  the  jib,  and  foresail  fall ; 
Main  trysail  to  the  boom  end  haul." 
Once  more  upon  the  rippling  tide. 
With  fair  light  winds  we  gently  glide ; 
"  Now,  forward  muster,  one  and  all, 
Hook  on  the  cat,  stretch  to  the  fall ; 
Haul  cat,  my  lads,  now  start  your  song, 
Bend  on  together  young  and  strong.** 
Then  the  loud  chorus,  cheerly  men,*' 
High  in  the  airy  tides  upbore, 
Be-echoes  on  the  Danish  shore. 
In  sooth,  'tis  an  enlivening  strain, 
When  swelling  far  o'er  summer  seas, 
'TIS  wafted  by  the  gentle  breeze ; 
Its  notes  with  melody  replete. 
No  music  to  my  ears  so  sweet, 
For  boatswain's  pipe,  in  man-of-war, 
Or  lively  fife,  though  shriller  far, 
Forms  but  a  harsh.  ^aacoT^iaiA^ai, 
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To  the  high  notes  and  swelling  strain, 

Of  sailors  in  a  merchant-man, 

When  joyously  responds  agpain, 

The  **  Haul  together,  cheenly  men." 

With  all  sail  set,  by  light  winds  bore, 

We  coast  along  the  Zealand  shore, 

'Till  Copenhagen  meets  our  view. 

The  chief  of  Denmark,  *tis  a  port, 

By  ramparts,  batteries,  and  strong  forts, 

Defended,  and  was  deem'd  of  yore, 

A  place  not  easy  to  subdue ; 

'Till  Britain's  squadrons  did  disport. 

Its  mounted  batteries  before. 

There  Parker  found  hot  work  'tis  true, 

For  he  as  Admiral,  held  command, 

And  soon  aloft  his  signals  flew. 

The  siege  to  countermand. 

But  Nelson  there  could  not  eiroy, 

His  Admiral's  signals,  or  did  need. 

But  tum'd  towards  them  his  blind  eye, 

And  with  his  ship  did  forward  lead 

The  fleet ;  and  did  that  skill  evince. 

And  courage  which  first  rose  his  name. 

The  prelude  to  his  future  fame : 

And  quickly  made  the  Danish  Prince, 

To  Britain's  fla^  the  palm  resign, 

And  peace  on  his  own  terms  to  sign. 

We  pass  that  town,  sail  through  the  Ground, 

By  Ireach'rous  sands  begirted  round  ; 

And  before  dark,  to  our  relief, 

We  rounded  safe  Falsterbro'  reef. 

Next  mom  we  found  ourselves  among 

A  fleet  of  ships, 'a  pressing  throng, 

Each  crowding  on  a  press  of  sail. 

All  emulative  to  prevail ; 

But  through  their  midst  our  brig  did  pass. 

Though  she  so  deeply  laiden  waa ; 

It  pleas'd  our  sailors  much  to  see 

The  **  Commerce  "  sail  so  very  fast ; 

The  Captain  rubb'd  his  hands  with  glee, 

As  ship  with  ship  we  reach'd  and  past. 

That  she  was  sniart,  was  then  allow'd 

By  all, — no  wonder  he  was  proud. 

To  find  his  brig  could  company  keep 

With  many  a  nuned  fast-sailing  ship. 

'Twas  his  first  voyi^  in  her,  for  he 

Join'd  her  but  few  <uiys  before  me ; 
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Ift  Ltr  I  aaU'd,  a&^  is!!  dad  bui, 
Ift  him.  A  SBMCer,  toado;  kmd; 
Bat  «1«&  mj  tsaae  vac  im,  I  left  ha. 

But  iCai,  vitL  gnXitadcy  bf  me 

fittH  rtrreraie'd  l«  hit  nKmcrf ; — 

Tc%  Aoditm  C^j^a^  I  h^kre  ioiinid, 

(As  bukIi  I  jxQx^d  life'ff  tcolnBeroiiii^ 

Of  an  I've  knovn,  uA  them  not  fev« 

Vo  mMUr  to  ouapare  vish  joa ; 

To  an  free,  aflable,  nztane. 

To  ne  fndnlgfiit,  kindy  hnniaiie; 

To  ne  a  hoy,  thou,  toch  did  seem. 

For  thif  thj  manorj  VU  eateeBL. 

But  to  proottd, — while  fazidet  fan  thick, 

in  med  mj  joomey  op  the  Baltic : 

PaatBomholm,  Karthofm,  Odand,  GoOilaiid, 

And  many  Capts  and  Bays  more  inland. 

We  near  the  woody  lale  of  Hogland, 

Joft  half  way  ap  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

The  day  was  apent,  and  silence  slept 

On  the  calm  bosom  of  the  waye, 

8aye  where  the  fitful  GatVpaw  swept. 

Yet  light  no  ripple  could  upheave, 

That  son-set  sky  was  mild  and  fair, 

And  almoht  cloudleBS,  saving  where 

Home  sheets  of  vapour  hung  along, 

Curtaining  the  eastern  horizon ; 

But  nought  in  that  cerulean  sky, 

To  arrest  the  wary  seaman's  eye ; 

No  sign  experience  could  recall, 

Portend  of  wind,  or  sudden  squall ; 

All  canvass  spread,  the  royals  high, 

"Woo'd  the  light  zephyrs  passing  by ; 

As  night  drew  on,  some  neecv  clouds, 

llio  star-bespangled  sky  enshrouds. 

'Twas  the  first  watch— near  midnight— when 

A  heavy  squall  rush'd  down  amain  ; 

The  mate  on  deck  the  watch  did  keep, 

The  starboard  were  below  asleep, 

When  wo  wore  roused  out  of  our  bed 

By  the  loud  rumbling  noise  o'er  head ; 

A  voice  then,  'bovo  the  tempest  wail, 

Criod  out,  **  Haste  up,  and  shorten  sail !'' 

Thou  up  the  hatch  tnc  hands  did  rush, 

And  I  with  them  my  way  did  push ; 
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When  reach'd  the  deck  we  could  not  stand, 

Without  fast  holding  with  our  hands. 

The  hrig  upon  her  beam  ends  lay, 

Borne  down  hy  the  resistless  blast, 

Which  bent  as  wands  each  quivering  mast ; 

While  o'er  our  heads  the  feathery  spray, 

And  angry  surge  dash  fierce  and  iast, 

Topgalhuit  sails  were  clew'd  up  and  flying, 

Andy  'midst  the  din,  the  Captain  crying, 

*'  Haul  up  the  mainsail,  haste,  be  brief,  men ; 

Clew  down  your  topsails,  double  reef  them !" 

The  topsail  halyards  gone,  we  stretch  then. 

On  main  dew  garnets,  butlines,  leech  lines ; 

Ease  off  main  tack,  then  to  the  yard  ; 

With  speed  the  gears  hauled  up,  the  sail 

No  longer  bellies  to  the  gale ; 

The  jib  haul'd  down,  our  next  regard 

To  snug  the  topsails ;  all  hands  then 

Makes  speed  aloft,  each  nerve  deth  strain ; 

The  smartest  sailor,  and  most  daring. 

Is  first  out  to  the  weather  earing ; 

While  I  dose  in  the  bunt  hold  ^st. 

Supported  by  the  yard  and  mast ; 

And,  as  some  of  the  points  I  tie. 

The  sailor  who  was  nearest  by 

Told  me,  **  my  friends  I'd  not  forgot. 

For  I  hskd  tied  a  granny's  knot :" 

With  that  he  show'd  me  the  mistake, 

Taught  me  a  proper  knot  to  make. 

The  sails  being  reef 'd,  and  down  from  all  yards, 

We  then  pull  tight  the  topsail  halyards,— 

Brace  by  the  wind,  board  the  fore  tack. 

Coil  up  the  ropes,  then  leave  the  deck. 

Thus  adverse  gales  our  path  beset, 

When  near  our  port ;  but  worse  still  yet, 

'Twas  in  a  gfulf ,  whose  narrow  bounds, 

Kocks,  shocJs,  and  reefs  encompass  round. 

But  by  next  day  the  gale  almted, 

Anon  light  favouring  winds  inflated 

Our  sails,  and  urged  with  gentle  force, 

Our  brig  along  her  destined  course ; 

The  following  mom,  our  port  we  near. 

And  Cronstadt  town  begins  to  appear ; 

And  as  the  harbour  wq  draw  nigh, 

Fix'd  on  the  scene,  my  wond'ring  eye ; 

Could  scarce  believe  what  it  bdidd. 

So  strange  a  sight  the  light  reveal'd ; 

For  when  the  harbour  first  I  maxk'd, 
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Jt  seexa'd  to  me  a  forest  dark ; 

0^  serried  groves  of  blasted  trees, 

Where  leaves  or  foliage  there  is  none 

8tripp'd  by  the  autumn's  withering  breeze, 

(^  by  the  wintry  tempest  strewn  ; 

So  seemed  those  many  clust'ring  masts, 

When  distance  their  dim  outline  casts. 

Soon  pass'd  the  forte,  and  batt'ries  strong, 

Which  gfuard  the  town  we  press  along ; 

At  the  Mole-head,  come  too  at  last. 

Soon  haul  too  berth,  in  tier  make  fast. 

It  is  a  haven,  strong,  secure, 

Where  twice  two  hundred  ships  may  moor ; 

By  thirst  of  gain,  and  commerce  bore. 

Freighted  from  many  a  distant  shore. 

Ships  from  all  nations  here  resort^ 

Even  from  Eamschatcka's  farthest  port ; 

They  arrive,  discharge,  load,  and  depart, 

Beanng  from  Russia's  chiefest  mart, 

The  produce  of  that  vast  extent. 

Which  owns  the  Czar's  government ; 

Hemp,  flax,  and  tallow,  linseed,  grains. 

The  produce  of  her  boundless  plains ; 

Timber  fetch'd  with  great  labour  forth. 

From  the  best  forests  of  the  north  ; 

Iron  from  out  Siberian  mines, 

Where  thousand  tortur'd  wretches  pine, 

In  misery,  doom'd  to  drag  the  chain 

Of  bondage  through  a  life  of  pain. 

While  novelty  my  hand  perplex'd. 

With  wondering  admiration  fix'd 

On  aU  I  saw,  for  'twas  a  change 

To  my  young  eyes,  surprising  change  : 

The  Russian  in  his  sheepskin  coat. 

Even  though  the  weather  was  so  hot ; 

For  the  summer  sun  is  often  there 

Almost  as  powerful  to  compare, 

With  what  I've  frequent  found  it  after. 

When  crossing  'neath  the  fierce  equator. 

But  to  "  Dobrha  Jack,"  it  matters  not, 

If  winter**  cold  or  summer's  hot ; 

Large  boots  and  coats,  well  furr'd  and  lined, 

May  well  defy,  heat,  cold,  and  wind ; 

Those  bearded  slaves,  the  abject  minions 

Of  tyrants,  fed  on  leeks  and  onions, 

Brown  bread  and  garlick,  and  they  stink  so, 

As  makes  one  from  their  breathing  shrink  so ; 
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I'd  rather  feed  on  water  gruel, 

Than  live  on  the  poor  Hnssian's  food ; 

Or  own  their  laws,  so  harsh  and  cruel. 

Which  seem,  like  Draco's,  writ  in  hlood. 

No  fire  allow'd  on  hoard  the  ship. 

To  cook  our  grub,  or  warm  our  flip ; 

No  light,  except  by  license  granted, 

Within  the  cabin  when  'tis  wanted ; 

For  cooking  there's  a  place  on  shore, 

A  half  mile  from  the  ship,  or  more ; 

And  there  our  cook  had,  thrice  a  day. 

Amongst  a  throng,  to  press  his  way, 

In  a  cockle-shell,  yclept  a  **  lurkey," 

A  fragile  outline  of  a  boat — 

Too  frail — in  it  the  least  thing  Jerks  ye — 

Is  in  danger  of  capsizing  pots, 

And,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 

The  cooks,  when  late,  their  boats  would  race. 

And  should  a  faster  •*  dingo  "  run  her 

Stem  on,  we're  sure  to  lose  our  dinner ; 

For  the  jerk  o'ertums  the  pans  and  kettles, 

And  spills  the  mess— destroys  the  victuals. 

In  very  sooth,  it  is  a  port. 

For  which  no  liking  i  evince. 

Nor  to  it  with  desire  resort, 

Though  I've  been  there  three  times  since ; 

E'en  once  as  cook,  when  that  contagion, 

The  '*  Cholera  Morbus,"  fierce  was  raging : 

But  more  of  that,  perhaps,  anon, 

Now  from  this  port  I  hasten  on. 

Five  weeks  had  past,  our  brig  again 

Was  laden  with  a  freight  of  grain ; 

Our  long  boat  in,  for  sea  all  dear, 

Our  brig  unmoor'd,  haul'd  from  ib.e  tier, 

We  make  all  sail  from  Cronstadt  Mole, 

And  down  the  River  Neva  steer, 

And  pass  that  beacon  light,  the  Toll. 

Through  Finland's  guH  again  we  sail, 

Where,  with  light,  air,  and  calms,  prevail 

At  times  a  smart,  but  transient  gale ; 

tSometimes  they're  foul,  and  sometimes  fair, 

As  sunmier  winds  are  everywhere — 

Now  fluctuating,  varying ; 

Now  favouring,  contrarying, 

That  light  and  fitful  breeze, 

Warm'd  by  a  July's  powerful  sun, 

Urged  us  with  gentle  progress,  on 

The  Baltic's  rippling  seas. 
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We  make,  at  length,  the  dangerous  ground 

Which  mars  the  passage  of  the  Sound ; 

With  wary  course,  pass  safely  through, 

And  soon  again  the  accustom'd  due 

At  Elsinore  we  pay ; 

Fulfilling  thus  the  Danish  law. 

Olear  frem  her  shores,  we  sail  away. 

And  soon  we  round  the  Scaw ; 

But  when  we  gained  near  half-way  on, 

'Tween  Jutland,  to  the  English  shore, — 

For  a  few  days  an  adverse  gale, 

From  the  south-west,  our  course  assails, — 

The  time,  if  I  aright  remember, 

Was  late  in  August,  or  September, 

And  on  the  mom,  ere  it  began, 

Our  brig,  'neath  lofty  canvas,  ran 

Her  course  direct ;  the  gentle  air, 

Which  &nn'd  our  sails,  was  light  and  fair ; 

At  noon  it  calm'd,  the  norther  deep 

Sunk  in  profound  and  tranquil  sleep  ; 

So  still  and  death-like  was  its  rest, 

No  ripplingfs  agitate  its  breast ; 

In  silence,  undisturbM  it  lies. 

The  polish'd  mirror  of  the  slaes ; 

And  on  its  bosom  motionless, 

Seeming  a  thing  most  oceanless. 

Where  movement  there  was  none. 

Our  brii?  sat  all  alone ; 

No  other  object  meets  the  eye, 

On  ocean,  in  the  air,  or  sky, 

Except  the  glowing  sun  on  high. 

And  a  few  specks  of  fleecy  brightness, 

Which  rivalled  even  the  snow  in  whiteness  ; 

So  still  was  nature's  varying  form, 

Around,  above,  and  everywhere. 

That  well  experience  mij^ht  declare, 

*Twa8  but  the  prelude  of  a  storm. 

Thus  spent  the  day,  till  in  the  west. 

The  bright  Day  King  retir'd  to  rest ; 

Some  clouds,  his  parting  rays  regretting. 

Were  gathered  round  his  glorious  setting ; 

And  there,  in  heaven's  own  drapery, 

They  curtained  round  his  bed. 

With  moisture,  light,  and  vapoury, 

To  cool  his  glowing  head. 

Not  long  had  night  usurp' d  the  scene, 

Before  dark  clouds  did  iTiteTvone 
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Between  the  fair  cerulean  sky, 

And  congregating  fast  on  high) 

In  masses  lowering,  gloomily, 

A  sure  portent,  the  storm  was  nigh ; 

With  large  sails  reefd,  and  smaller  stow'd, 

We  mark  those  signs,  in  sky  and  clouds ; 

The  first  watch  came,  a  moaning  hreeze, 

With  mournful  cadence,  swept  the  seas ; 

The  midnight  past,  then  shrill  and  loud, 

'Twas  whistling  through  each  bloek  and  shroud. 

When  mom  began  to  shine. 
Then,  plundbig  midst  the  wrathful  tide, 
Our  vessel  dips  her  leeward  side, 

Deep  in  the  foamy  brine. 
The  adverse  gale  was  freshening  fast, 
More  hard  each  squall,  more  fierce  each  blast. 

Our  brig  wants  more  relief ; 
She,  bending  'neath  the  furious  gale. 
Was  labouring  hard ;  we  take  in  sail. 

The  topsails  closely  reef. 
All  sails,  but  the  main  topsail  stow. 
To  bear  up  the  reluctant  prow. 

Against  the  o'erwhelming  sea, 
Which  o'er  our  decks  no  longer  threw 
Such  waves,  for  now  wo  heave  her  too. 

With  helm  two-thirds  a  lee. 
Now  let  the  howling  tempest  rave. 
On  us  its  utmost  fury  launch ; 
Our  brig  surmounts  each  threat'ning  wave, 
And  proves  a  sea-boat  tight  and  staunch. 
Anon  she  dives  into  the  deep, 
Then  rears  her  briny  head  on  high. 
Still,  buoyant  o'er  the  waves,  doth  keep 
The  decks  comparatively  dry. 
The  billows  rear  their  ruffian  crest. 
The  surges  wild  far  driving  from 
Their  tops,  spread  o'er  its  troubled  breast 
In  long  wide  sheets  of  feath'ry  foam. 
Throughout  the  day,  no  sun  was  seen. 
Scarce  was  its  warming  influence  felt. 
So  heavy  hung  the  clouds  between 
The  troubled  waves  and  heaven's  blue  vaults. 
In  masses  dense,  the  lurid  clouds. 
In  deeper  darkness  night  enshrouds. 
Save  when  at  times  the  flashing  levin 
Terrificly  illumin'd  ttie  heavens.  ^ 

Loud  howl'd  the  wild,  outrageous  stoim,  JM 

Maddening  the  ocean's  billowy  form.,  H 
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Which  on  in  dire  convulsions  boro, 
Responded  with  tumultuous  roar. 
Next  day  no  darken' d  clouds  appear,  « 
The  sky  was,  in  a  manner,  clear, 
Save  where  the  light  scud  drives  along, 
Lash'd  by  the  tempests,  stern  and  strc^ng ; 
For  now  it  rag'd  with  increns'd  fun-, 
The  waves  seemed  almost  fit  to  bury 
Our  poor  brig,  in  their  yawning  deeps, 
As  down  the  engulfing  trough  she  sweeps ; 
Yet  still  she  bore  out  bravely, 
Though  leeward  lurching  heavily, 
For  the  bulk  heads  in  hold  gave  way ; 
The  cargo  shifted  on  that  day. 
Subtle  as  quicksilver,  the  grain  did  slide 
From  windward  to  the  leewai  d  side, 
Listing  her  over  a  few  streaks, 
'Till  on  the  leeside  of  the  deck 
The  water  on  the  gunwale  lay. 
We  could  not  trim  her  then  upright, 
Yet  ere  the  darkening  of  the  night. 
The  gale  abated ;  then  to  wear 
On  other  tack  was  our  first  care. 
We  set  the  staysail,  hauPd  close  aft 
The  leeward  sheet,  main  braces  check'd ; 
The  topsail  of  its  power  bereft ; 
The  helm  a-weathor,  may  direct 
The  oT)cdient  prow  to  fall  off  f;4st, 
From  fury  of  the  side-long  blast ; 
The  yards  are  squar'd  before  the  vvind, 
The  waves  are  driving  on  behind. 
The  topmast  staysail  down,  the  helm 
Eas'd  with  due  caution  from  the  loe, 
Lest  rashly  rounding  too  o'crwhclni 
Us  in  the  beam  trough  of  the  sea  ; 
The  topsails  trimm'd  to  catch,  oblique. 
The  gale  upon  our  larboard  check. 
The  yards  secur'd,  we  now  may  get 
The  shifting  boards  more  firmly  set ; 
The  cargo  trimmed — what  we  can  do! 
Dry  as  a  duck,  our  brig  lays  too. 
Three  days  thus  pass'd  before  did  fail 
The  fury  of  this  adverse  gale ; 
A  gain  with  moderate  winds,  we  keep 
Our  course  on  the  indignant  deep, 
Which  had  not  yet  ceased  to  assuage 
The  fury  oi  ila  ioxmOT  \^%q 
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Nor  "was  its  turbulence  subdued 

Ere  we  the  coast  of  England  view'd. 

'Twas  made  somewhere  near  Orfordness, 

Or  Lowestoft,  if  aright  I  guess ; 

And  then,  borne  on  the  flowing  tide 

Of  Eiver  Thames,  we  cheerily  glide. 

Soon  pass  the  Nore,  and  Gravesend  near. 

Pass  Deptford,  up  the  Pool  we  steer, 

And  safely  moor  in  Union  Tier. 

If  on  those  scenes  my  senses  gazed, 

"With  mute  astonishment  and  awe. 

No  wonder  I  was  much  amaz'd, 

Being  the  first  times  those  sights  I  saw. 

But  vain  will  be  my  fancy's  flight, 

And  feeble  my  descriptive  powers. 

Should  I  attempt  to  paint  aright. 

My  feelings  in  those  hours ; 

Yet  I'll  set  too,  with  all  my  heart, 

To  try  it  in  another  part ; 

For  this  long  Canto,  here  I  end. 

Right  glad  the  last  of  it  is  penn'd ! 


SONG— HOW  HARD  THE  SAILOR'S  CHEERLESS  LOT, 

Monday  niffht,  April  ISth.     Song  composed  during  my  First 

Watch  on  deck. 

How  hard  the  Sailor's  cheerless  lot. 

Who  long  afar  must  roam 
From  joys  which  fond  afiection  sought, 

Embosom'd  in  his  home ! 

Estrang'd  from  those  endearing  ties 

Which  man  delights  to  prove ; 
Exil'd  from  all  the  social  joys 

Of  friendship,  home,  and  love. 

While  pacing  lone  the  watchful  deck, 

His  thronging  fancies  swell, 
Retracing  oft  those  pleasures  back, 

Where  mem'ry  loves  to  dwell. 

O'ercrowding  thoughts  then  intervene, 

Of  joys  for  ever  flown. 
Depicting  all  those  happier  scenes 

Of  days  that's  long  by-gone. 
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Though  then  by  strong  emotion  wrought, 
Grief  may  pervade  his  breast, 

Yet  still  each  sad  and  pensive  thought 
By  memory  is  caress'd. 

For  then  his  silent  griefs  to  soothe, 

To  chase  sad  sorrow's  tear, 
He  sings  his  songs  of  love  and  truth, 

Songs  to  remembrance  dear.  «, 

Recalling  scenes,  left  far  behind. 
Of  home,  youth,  love,  and  bliss. 

This  all  the  comfort  he  doth  find — 
His  only  solace  this. 

Oh,  pity  then  the  sailor's  fate, 

When  far  he's  severed  from 
The  joys  you  may  participate. 

Of  friendship,  love,  and  home  ! 


OCEAN-FARER'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
Commenced  April  19th,  at  SeUy  bound  for  Ifoulmaitu, 

CANTO   VI. 

London !  the  needy  villain's  general  home, 

"  The  common  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome ;" 

So  sung  the  famous  moralist,  Dr.  Johnson, 

Though  he  did  in  thy  favoured  shades  esconce  him. 

I  did  to  thee  a  young  adventurer  come, 

A  needy  one — to  own  such  1  am  willing, 

Yet  'twas  to  earn  the  hard  won  honest  shilling ; 

And  in  their  teeth  I  will  retort  the  lie, 

Who  say  I  sought  that  port  a  "  needy  villain  ;" 

To  prove  me  such,  all  mankind  I  defy. 

Of  thee,  strange  tales  were  to  my  childhood  told. 

Which  my  young  mind  as  readily  conceived, 

Yet  not  quite  all  those  stories  I  believed 

For  true,  as  famou?  Wliittington,  of  old, 

When  first  he  heard  thy  streets  were  paved  with  gold 

But  when  arrived,  he  found  out  his  mistake. 

No  gold  was  there,  but  he,  with  broom  and  rake. 

Might  soon  of  dirt  pick  up  a  full  cart  load  ; 

Chagrined,  he  tiirned  and  sought  his  homeward  road, 

Till  on  his  ears,  loud  in  the  distance  swells, 

The  chiming  music  of  Bow's  merry  bells, 

Which  seemed  to  say,  "  Turn  Whittington,  turn  again, 

For  rank  and  wealth  thy  industry  shall  gain  ; 

Soon  to  the  civic  ctowu  ^\voA.l  11\qu  attain, 

Throe  times  LoxCl^V^^'<^ic,''^^^^^^'2»^*^^^^''^^'«" 
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My  language  is  inadequate  to  express 
The  feelings  novelty  did  deep  impress 
On  my  young  mind,  when  thou,  proud  city,  first, 
With  awful  grandeur,  on  my  vision  hurst ; 
For  when  home  on  the  Thames'  full  flowing  tide, 
What  Briton  is  there,  hut  heholds  with  pride 
,This  chief  of  rivers !  from  whose  verdant  side, 
A  heauteous  landscape  stretches  far  and  wide  P 
*rhe  gently  sloping  hill,  the  softened  vale. 
The  fertile  meadows,  the  umhrageous  dale, 
The  pleasant  villa,  and  the  weU-stock'd  farm, 
The  white- wash'd  cot,  add  to  the  rural  charm ; 
The  cattle  lowing  o*er  the  peaceful  plain, 
The  merry  whisuing  of  the  jocund  swain. 
The  cheerful  chanting  of  the  reaper  train 
Who  ply  their  task  among  the  yellow  grain ; 
The  feather'd  songsters  from  the  foliaged  grove, 
Carolling  high  their  sweetest  notes  of  love, 
The  joyous  lark,  upsoaring  in  the  skies, 
Tunes  his  wild  lays  in  warhling  symphony ; 
Commingling  all,  while  each  with  other  vies. 
To  make  thy  hanks  one  scene  of  harmony. 
Majestic  Thames !  how  pleasant  to  he  home 
By  thy  green  hanks,  when  Phcehus  doth  adorn, 
With  rays  refulgent  of  the  dawning  mom, 
Thy  calm  still  waves ;  while  nature,  soft,  serene, 
Eeigns  all  quiescent  o'er  the  tranquil  scene, 
Arrayed  in  summer's  loveliest  rohes  of  green. 
Though  heauteous  then  thou  art,  to  all  who  love 
The  face  of  nature  in  her  smiles  to  prove. 
Yet  dearer,  fairer  far,  to  those  who  come. 
From  far,  long  wand'ring  to  their  native  home ; 
Hven  to  the  happy  home-hound  mariner,  who 
With  bounding  heart,  thy  dear  loved  shores  may  view ; 
Thus,  then  for  me  hast  still  a  secret  charm, 
A  talismanic  virtue  which  may  warm 
My  ahsence-stricken  soul,  while  o'er  it  stealing. 
At  sight  of  thee,  a  kind  congenial  feeling. 
And  I  do  love  thy  verdant  hanks — and  thee. 
With  as  pure  ardour,  warm,  devoted,  free. 
As  e'er  a  one  who  roams  thy  fertile  plains. 
And  claims  his  birth-place  in  those  fair  domains ! 
And  thus  for  thee,  my  muse  shall  now  prolong, 
In  rude,  wild  minstrelsy,  the  votive  song. 

«  •  •  •  • 

The  Thames,  the  Thames,  the  noble  Thames, 
The  chief  of  Albion's  favoured  streaxcA, 
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With  many  a  mark,  and  many  a  bound, 

By  shoals  and  sands  onoompdte'd  round ; 

It  flows  from  the  ocean,  up  by  the  Nore, 

And  washeth  the  Kent  and  Essex  shore. 

I'm  on  the  Thames,  I'm  on  the  Thames ! 

I  am  where  fond  remembrance  claims, 

From  each  lo7ely  spot  we're  passing  by, 

Some  object  to  fix  the  memory ; 

For  all  seems  fair  and  smiling  around, 

And  hjippy  am  I  now  homeward  bound. 

I  love,  oh !  how  T  love  to  glide 

On  thy  dark  rapid,  rushing  tide. 

When  rippling  waves  are  driven  along 

By  freshening  breezes,  fair  and  strong ; 

As  up  thy  river  wo  merrily  go, 

While  the  steamer  takes  our  barque  in  tow, 

Then  fast  o'er  thy  muddy  waters  bore, 

The  perils  and  toils  of  ocean  o'er, 

The  voyage  is  ended,  or  soon  shall  be. 

And  each  sailor's  heart  bounds  high  with  glee ; 

And  they  welcome  thee,  as  a  staunch  old  mend, 

Which  shall  all  their  turmoils  and  dangers  end. 

Oh  calm  wore  thy  waters,  and  mild  the  mom, 

That  first  I  was  up  thy  river  borne. 

The  sailors  whistled,  for  wind  was  light. 

And  thoy  long'd  to  reach  their  port  ere  night ; 

And  never  I  heard  such  a  noise  and  flurry. 

As  ushered  us  into  the  bustle  and  hurry, 

Where  steamers  and  bumboats,  and  whcrrys  were  plying, 

Aud  watermen,  pilots,  and  purl,  oh,  crpng. 

Since  then — thirteen  years  of  ocean  life, 

I  sailed  amidst  scenes  of  danger  and  strife. 

But  its  more  trifles  those  hardships  seem. 

When  I'm  homeward  bound  on  old  Father  Thames. 


Now  since  the  Thames  has  had  its  due. 
My  pilgrimage  I  will  pursue  ; 
And  fair  Augusta  to  describe, 
My  muse  will  all  her  powers  imbibe. 
Hail !  mighty  London,  earth's  emporium ; 
Vast  mart  of  nations  !  to  thy  harbour  come 
Ships  from  all  countries,  of  each  flag  and  name, 
Wluch  can  a  place  'mongst  other  nations  claim ; 
The  various  produce  of  the  world  is  thine, 
Of  arts  and  nature  off'orod  at  thy  shrine, 
For  crowding  hourly  to  thy  thronging  port. 
Ships  deeply  laden  £rom  a\\.  ci^kaa^  T«i»at^\ 
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Thy  vast  commodious  docks,  thy  river,  all 
Thy  wharves  are  echoing  with  the  busy  call 
Of  bustling  traffic,  for  both  night  and  day, 
There  commerce  holds  her  omnipotent  sway : 
Her  influence  pervades  all  ranks,  who  feel 
An  interest  in  ner  power— the  common  weal; 
From  wealthy  merchants,  who  all  eager  flock 
To  view  their  ships  arriving  safe  in  dock. 
To  toil-worn  porter,  who  will  gladly  bear 
The  o'er-buraening  load  to  earn  a  scanty  fare. 
The  eastern  part  of  thy  metropolis, 
For  ever  thronged  with  busy  people  is ; 
All  times  throughout  thy  streets,  capacious,  wide, 
Unceasing  ebbs  and  flows  the  human  tide ; 
Here  rich  and  poor  are  jostling  side  by  side, 
And  squalid  poverty,  with  splendid  pride. 
Is  elbowing  on  in  the  refluent  mass, 
The  living  streams  which,  ever  rushing,  pass 
On  the  wide  pavements,  free  from  near  approaches 
Of  waggons,  carts,  cabs,  omnibuses,  coaches ; 
In  lane,  court,  alley,  or  dense  thoroughfare, 
life  in  its  various  scenes  is  met  with  there ; 
And  those  which  lay  contiguous  to  thy  shores, 
Are  lined  with  sailors,  rogues,  coalheavers. 
Crimps,  lawyers,  Jews,  and  landlords,  who  will  fleece  men. 
With  prowlmg  blues,  and  prj-ing  Thames  policemen, 
Gin  palaces  and  brothels ;  or  to  please  ye, 
There's  here  the  theatre — ^there  the  free  and  easy, 
Each  grade,  each  rank,  from  wealth's  proud  elevation, 
To  lowest  depths  of  poverty's  starvation ; 
And  every  scene  of  life  is  acted  here, 
**  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.'* 
Blessings  and  cursings  in  the  ear  will  tingle. 
Where  vice  and  virtue  in  their  walks  commingle ; 
This  is  the  picture  true  of  eastern  London, 
If  it  aright  I  drew,  my  task  I  abandon ; 
But  will  proceed  in  this  depicting  strain, 
To  where  proud  fashion  holds  her  courtly  reign. 
To  the  West  End,  where  wealth  and  splendour  dwell, 
Aristocratic  pomp  the  torrent  swell 
Of  gay  licentiousness ;  'tis  there  you  can 
The  full  career  of  vice  and  folly  scan. 
Avoid  yon  splendid  dome,  nor  enter  in ; 
These,  the  famed  haimts  of  fashionable  sin, 
Are  termed  gambling  houses,  alias  "  heUs  " ! 
Which  alias  truly,  their  import  fortells ; 
Where  hundreds  pander  at  vile  mammon's  shrine, 
Their  peace  of  mind  and  future  joys  resign, — 
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For  the  bare  exchange  of  a  moment's  pleasure, 

Stake  all  their  hopes'  their  comfort,  and  their  treasure. 

Of  taste  and  fashion,  the  full  tide  to  mark, 

Let  us  go  to  Hyde,  or  high  St.  James'  Park ; 

The  haut  ton  of  society  may  be  seen, 

Where  beauty>  wealth,  nobility,  convene. 

There  rivalry  of  splendour  is  the  rage. 

In  personal  charms,  in  dress,  in  equipage ; 

Coquettes  and  prudes  their  utmost  taste  bestow, 

Excelling  each  in  beauty  or  in  show ; 

From  free-bom  dames,  rich,  beautiful,  and  gay, 

To  courtezans,  their  luring  charms  display ; 

From  proud  patrician  of  the  star  and  garter, 

To  the  obsequious  valet  following  after. 

What  motley  groups  these  spacious  streets  pervade, 

All  ages,  sexes,  principles,  and  grades. 

The  old  and  ugly,  handsome,  young  and  pretty. 

The  vicious,  virtuous,  ignorant  and  witty, 

Assembling  here,  from  every  clime  and  nation. 

Of  every  language,  creed,  or  occupation ; 

All  ranks,  professions,  callings,  and  conditions. 

Priests,  poets,  authors,  actors,  and  physicians, 

Princes  and  peers,  mechanics,  soldiers,  judges. 

From  him  who  rides  in  state,  to  him  who  trudges 

Barefoot  and  ragged  o'er  thy  stony  streets^ 

Soliciting  alms  from  every  one  ho  meets  ; 

While  thieves  and  swindlers  mix  in  every  mob. 

With  sole  intent  to  plunder  and  to  rob. 

Thus  London  famed  for  all  sorts  of  society. 

As  heterogeneous  contrast  of  variety, 

A  panoramic  scone  of  contrariety  ! 

What's  London  like ;  would  you  a  simile  have  ? 

One  only  suits  it — 'tis  the  common  grave  ! 

But  through  all  ranks,  who  throng  death's  wide  domain, 

Silence  and  peace,  and  concord  ever  reign. 

But  here  all  is  bustle,  animation,  life. 

One  vast  mixed  scene  of  order,  disorder,  strife  ; 

Yet  London  is  the  source  of  that  vast  flood 

Which  irrigates  the  world  with  moral  good  ; 

The  fountain  head,  from  whence  at  first  arose 

Those  streams,  which  now  through  heathen  countries  flows ; 

Great  nursing-mother,  fostering  parent,  thou 

Which  missionary  societies  didst  endow. 

Sending  abroad  from  thy  all-bounteous  hand. 

Religious  truths  to  every  distant  land ; 

For  from  thy  merchant's  counting-house  first  sprung 

That  dawning  ray,  which  now  afar  has  flung 

Its  cheering  radiance  o''et  a.  ^'a.^kaw^^jTotld, 
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"\  ■ 
Through  distant  clknes  the  Bible  flag  unfurled.  ^n^ 

Yes,  London,  yes  !  though  chequered,  dark,  and  strong 
Witli  those  concomitants  of  luxury's  throng, 
With  crimes  and  vices  of  the  deepest  dye, 
Tet  in  the  moral  scale  thou  standest  high ; 
For  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions, 
For  oft  unparallel'd,  liberal  contributions 
Towards  the  furtherance  of  religious  claim. 
For  propagating  wide  the  Saviour's  name. 
Thou  art  ^one  on  pinnacle  of  fame ! 
No  other  nation  like  our  land  so  free, 
No  other  city,  London,  like  to  thee. 


SONNET— INVOCATION  TO  MEMORY. 

Commenced  Saturday ^  May  7,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  on  the  EqtMtor. 

CANTO   VII. 

Come,  bright-eyed  Memory !  lighten  up  the  themo 
Which  in  my  leisure  moments  I  essay  ! 
Let  retrospection's  radiating  beam, 
Chase  from  the  past  the  gloom  of  years  away. 
Now  on  the  billows  of  the  Indian  Sea, 
Or  the  great  Pacific,  crossing  o'er  the  line, 
Where  equatorial  suns  for  ever  shine 
With  torrid  rays  of  fierce  intensity ; 
Where  ocean's  dark  blue  waves  are  ever  toss'd, 
By  the  monsoon,  near  to  Sumatra's  coast; 
My  lonely  hours  of  musing,  then,  to  thee 
And  Poesy  I  willingly  resign. 
My  ardent  Muse,  by  Memory's  cheering  ray. 
Will  now  retrace  years,  long  since  pass'd  away. 
«  •  #  •  • 

The  ocean  bard  again  will  sing 

His  pilgrimage  and  wandering ; 

For  now  our  brig  being  all  discharged, 

And  ballast  in,  we  soon  emerged 

From  out  the  tier  and  down  the  river,  * 

Where  noise  and  bustle  ceaseth  never. 

Fast  on  its  ebbing  billows  bore. 

We  pass  the  beacon  light,  the  Nore ; 

Through  the  five-&,thom  channel  go. 

Then  round  the  Foreland  turn  our  prow; 

With  flowing  sheet  sail  through  the  Downs, 

While  favouring  eastern  breezes  crown 

Our  utmost  wishes,  as  we  steer — 

Far  from  those  sands,  and  dangers  dear — 
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By  Dover,  Folkestone,  Dungeness, 
Then  down  the  English  Channel  press  ; 
Pass  Beechy  Head,  and  Isle  of  Wight, 
Urged  by  a  feir  and  freshening  wind, 
Till  far  the  lizard^s  left  behind. 
Ko  land  or  strand  to  meet,  our  sight. 
But  on  Atlantic  billows  cast, 
The  dreaded  Bay  of  Biscay  pass'd. 

Onr  onward  course  we  hold. 
Bound  for  Canary's  southern  Isle, 
In  milder  skies  to  shun  awhile 

The  winter's  coming  cold. 
Our  brig  being  light  in  ballast  trim, 
As  sea  gull  o'er  the  waves  did  skim, 

Untired  in  her  career  ; 
For  freshening  breezes  round  us  rave, 
And  angrily  each  swelling  wave 

Is  foaming  in  our  rear. 
The  finny  tribe  around  us  play. 
Swift  gliding  through  the  dashing  spray, 

like  spectres  of  tihe  deep ! 
The  porpoise's  dark  form  we  view, 
And  dolphin,  with  oft  varying  hue. 

Still  with  us  company  keep. 
While  far  as  vision  can  discern. 
Our  wake  receding  fast  astern, 

Shows  like  a  fiery  stream  ; 
Amid  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
It  gleams  with  phosphorescence  bright, 

A  path  of  glowing  flame ; 
Like  some  huge  serpent's  slimy  path, 
When  swelt'ring  onwards  in  its  wrath, 

The  monster  marks  its  prey. 
Our  wake  thus  curling  serpentine. 
Did  o'er  the  darken' d  waters  shine, 

And  track 'd  our  onward  way. 
Receding  from  the  Northern  Pole, 
Fast  onwards  in  our  course  we  roll, 

Towards  a  milder  sky. 
The  weather  draws  more  fair,  more  fine, 
The  sun,  more  genial,  warmer  shines, 

As  rolls  his  orb  more  high. 
At  length  ^Madeira's  wood-crown' d  isle. 
And  Porto  Santo's  rocky  pile, 

We  make — 'twas  just  at  sundown — 

So  speedily  had  our  brig  sailed  o'er 

The  ocean  •,  and  we  were  no  more 
Than  twelve  days  ou\.  iicoia.\jOTitos- 
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And  soon  the  Salvages  we  pass*d, 
And,  two  days  after,  anchor  cast 

At  Isle  of  grand  Canary. 
Bnt  at  that  rude  mountainous  isle, 
Where  scanty  verdue  clothes  its  soil, 

We  not  long  time  may  tarry. 
For  up  our  anchor  soon  we  heave,  ^ 

Bight  glad  those  open  roads  to  leave. 

And  sailed  for  Teneriffe. 
And  there  our  anchor  we  let  down, 
In  St.  Oru^  Eoad,  near  to  the  town. 
And  nigh  the  base  of  that  f  am'd  peak, 
Whose  towering  head,  on  high,  we  seek, 

As  of  a  mighty  chief. 
Whose  skyward  crest,  and  dauntless  brow, 
Serenely  similes ;  while  far  below 
The  surcharg'd  clouds  sweep  o*er  its  breast. 
By  strong  perennial  breezes  pressed, 
Deluging  with  their  vapouring  tides. 
Its  craggy  clefts  and  shelving  sides ; 
Nor  faster  falls  the  copious  shower, 
Than  them  the  sun-parch*d  soils  devour ; 
And  in  the  moistening  draught  regales,     ^ 
The  vineyard  fair,  and  verdant  vales. 
Here  overboard  we  ballast  heave. 
And,  as  part  lading,  then  receive 
Some  casks  of  wine ;  with  «that  we  leave 
Teneriflfe's  fam'd  peak  and  isle  behind ; 
And  to  the  eastward  haul  our  wind, 
And  steer  for  Fortuventura's  Isle, 
Where  we  came  too  the  following  day, 
In  an  unshelter'd  open  bay. 
Both  anchors  out  ahead  we  lay. 
Expecting  to  remain  awhile, 
And  sure  we  met  with  some  delav ; 
For  'twas  with  dangers,  risk,  and  toil,] 
Ere  with  barilla  we  were  load. 
Whicji  done,  our  anchors  up  we  weigh, 
And  trace  a^ain  our  homeward  road. 
We  left  behmd  that  sunny  clime, 
Its  warm  and  clear  cerulean  sky ; 
And  in  the  stormy  winter  time 
Towards  the  Channel  we  draw  nigh. 
About  the  first  of  the  new  year. 
When  we  approach'd  to  sounding  near, 
*Twas  then  vindictive  eastern  gfUes, 
With  virulence  our  coarse  asstul, 
And  bitter  blasts  of  snow  and  hail. 
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Down  on  our  heads  with  fury  peal ; 
And  warm'd  and  thin  as  then  our  blood, 
The  cold  we  most  intensely  feel, 
Though  well  its  keenness  we  withstood. 


This  was  a  trying  time  to  me, 

I  led  a  most  unhappy  life  ; 

Though  not  the  penis  of  the  sea, 

With  danger,  toils,  and  hardships  rife, 

Gould  damp  my  spirits,  cool  the  fire. 

Which  did  my  boyish  heart  inspire. 

But  harsh,  tyrannic,  were  the  crew. 

For  most  of  them,  that  voyage,  were  new  ; 

But  chief  of  all,  on  me  the  mate 

Did  ofttimes  vent  splenetic  hate ; 

And  me  did  flog,  curse,  and  browbeat, 

Which  I  at  all  times  did  not  merit. 

Yet,  though  a  boy,  I  had  some  spirit, 

And  then,  as  now,  my  heart  did  steel 

'Gkunst  what  I  deemed  tyrannic  sway ; — 

And  where  at  heart  I  could  not  feel 

Respect,  I  no  respect  would  pay, 

But  oft  would  orders  disobey. 

When  they  were  harshly  given,  I  would ; 

Or,  if  to  duty,  went  my  way, 

Perhaps  in  sullen,  silent  mood  ; 

For  the  mate  was  harsh,  severe,  and  stern, 

With  kind  and  gentle  words,  ne'er  strove 

Me  to  instruct,  my  duty  leam, 

Or  win  my  temper  to  his  love. 

But  let  that  pass,  far  years  are  past ; 

I  have  forgiven,  yet  can't  forget, 

This  usage  of  me ;  yet  when  last — 

Eight  years  ago — with  him  I  met. 

Had  I  kept  rancour  in  my  heart, 

Though  far  my  senior  even  then, 

Though  in  my  teens,  yet  I  my  part, 

As  man  with  man  could  well  maintain, 

But  injuries  whicli  I  did  receive 

In  boyhood,  I  can  now  forgive. 


But  soon  all  toils  and  dangers  past, 
We  reach'd  our  long- wish' d  port  at  last ; 
Prom  "wintry  storms  and  gales  secure, 
Our  brig  in  London  "Dock  n?^  moat. 
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Here  halt  I  in  my  pilgrimagei 

And  let  another  theme  engage 

My  ready  pen,  my  Muse  inspire, 

*TiB  friendship  does  the  boon  require. 

Here  first  acquaintance  I  did  form. 

Which  ripened  into  friendship  warm ; 

For  now  'twas  first  I  got  acquaint 

With  thee,  G.  Woods,  and  though  we  then 

Were  but  more  boys,  yet  say  is  blent. 

That  friendship  stronger  now  we're  men  ? 

For  me,  the  feelings  of  my  youth 

Expanded  but  with  manhood's  growth  ; 

And  for  thy  family,  kind,  sincere, 

They  ever  to  my  heart  are  dear. 

In  after  years  I  oft  did  prove. 

Their  friendship,  kindness,  and  their  love. 

Thy  parents  claim  my  high  esteem, 

Thy  brothers  as  my  own  I  deem. 

Thy  sisters  they  shall  always  share, 

My  merited  fraternal  care ; 

One  of  them  I  once  hoped  to  claim 

By  a  more  kind,  endearing  name. 

But  now  I  must  repress  the  fiame 

Of  as  pure,  warm,  devoted  love 

As  e'er  could  ardent  feelings  move ; 

But  such's  the  ocean  wanderer's  fate. 

Then  why  repine,  'tis  now  too  late.  • 

But,  George,  'twas  you,  that  for  a  shilling. 

Bought  me  then  an  old  Hamilton  Moore, 

It  had  no  covers,  yet  I'm  willing 

On  such  old  books  as  that  to  pore ; 

From  it  seK-taught,  without  more  aid. 

The  rudiments  of  navigation 

I  learned ;  close  application  made 

Me  fit  to  hold  a  higher  station. 

Books  were  my  teachers,  and  not  men ; 

What  knowledge  I  have  gleaned  since  then 

I  owe  myself — the  studious  hour, 

And  not  from  schoolboy's  ample  store. 


But  now,  my  muse,  resume  again 

The  ocean-f arer's  votive  strain ; 

His  pilgrimage  will  become  stale 

And  prolix ;  therefore,  without  fail,  ^^ 

I'll  cut  it  short,  assiduous  j^^ 

I'll  be,  if  not  too  tedious.  "^" 
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1*11  sum  up  my  apprenticeship 
From  first  day  I  went  to  ship, 
Till  from  indenture  I  was  free 
To  roam  at  will  on  every  sea. 


FAREWELL  TO  MOULMEIN. 

Friday t  August  Ui,  1842,  on  board  the  **  Orynthia**  off  the  Coasi 
of  Sumatraf  homeward  bound  from  Moulmein  to  London, 

They  may  revel  in  splendour,  the  sons  of  the  East, 

And  boast  of  their  gay  sunny  clime, 
"Where  nature  in  richest  luxuriance  is  dress'd, 

And  summers  unfading  in  prime ; 

Where  fair  spreading  landscapes  and  evergreen  bowers 

Are  smiling  eternal  in  bloom, 
And  the  rarest  of  fruits,  and  choicest  of  flowers 

Are  exhaling  the  sweetest  perfume. 

While  with  radiant  refulgence  the  tropic  sun  warms 

The  clime  of  the  Asian  coast. 
And  beams  o'er  a  land  as  redundant  in  charms, 

As  the  Orient  Indies  may  boast. 

Still  though  fair  be  the  country,  and  soft  be  the  soil, 

It  no  xileasures  so  pure  hath  for  mo, 
As  the  land  of  my  birth,  in  fair  Albion  isle, 

Far  distant  o'er  many  a  sea. 

Where  blossoms  the  thistle,  the  fair  heather  bell, 

'Midst  scones  of  my  dear  native  home, 
Where  my  fondest  affections  forjever  shall  dwell. 

Though  through  far  foreign  climes  I  may  roam. 

While  on  for  that  home  we  are  journeying  again. 

And  leaving  the  Indian  strand, 
Farewell  I  would  say  to  thy  river,  Moulmein, 

Farewell  to  thy  torrent-drenched  land  ! 

Though  for  nearly  three  months  in  thy  harbour  we've  been, 

I  disliked  thee,  Moulmein,  more  and  more, 
For  I  could  not,  with  pleasure,  thy  deep  woodland  scene. 

Or  thy  wide  spreading  valleys  explore. 

No  pleasure  to  roam  through  thy  dark  shady  bowers, 

So  cool  'mid  a  tropical  noon, 
When  fast  rushing  tempests  and  deluging  showers 
Were  urged  by  Boutli-'TfeaV.moTiaQQii. 
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Then  fiarewell  Martaban  to  the  jungle-clad  shores, 

Thou  home  of  the  Birmans,  adieu ! 
Where  the  tempest-toss' d  waves  of  the  dark  Selween  roars, 

No  more  I  my  wanderings  pursue. 

Though  the  votaries  of  Mammon  may  kneel  at  his  shrine, 

Here  hoard  up  their  lacs  of  rupees ; 
For  wealth  barter  health,  and  their  comfort  resign 

For  fortune,  for  fame,  and  disease. 

Yet  never  could  wealth,  rank,  or  f  ortime  to  me, 
If  through  far  foreign  climes  doomed  to  roam, 

Bring  pleasures  so  he£u:t-f elt,  so  sacred,  and  free, 
As  tiie  scenes  of  my  own  humble  home. 

Oh !  then  let  me  roam  o'er  my  own  native  heath. 

Let  me  dwell  in  the  land  of  my  birth, 
To  inhale  the  pure  breezes,  and  ever  to  breathe 

The  nerve-bracing  airs  of  the  north. 

Long,  long  have  I  wandered  a  lonely  exile, 

An  alien  from  home,  love  and  peace ; 
Then  restore  me,  kind  fates,  to  my  own  native  isle. 

Bid  the  toils  of  the  wanderer  to  cease. 


A    SUN-SET    SKETCH. 
Saturday t  August  2Qth, 

The  bright  day-king,  from  his  torrid  throne. 

Looked  down  on  a  sky  not  all  his  own, 

For  vapours  dense  in  ether  sail'd. 

And  his  fiercest  tropic  radiance  veil'd ; 

But  unlessened  in  glory,  the  bright  sun  shone. 

Unwearied,  his  flsiming  car  wheePd  on 

Towards  his  chambers  in  the  west. 

Far  o'er  the  watery  horizon. 

And  'neath  the  ocean's  breast, 

'Twas  there  he  hastened  to  be  gone, 

'Twas  there  his  place  of  rest ; 

Dull  had  been  his  day's  career. 

His  dazzling  refulgence  clouded. 

When  bursting  forth  his  beams  appear. 

Anon  dark  clouds  his  rays  enshrouded. 

Now  towards  ocean  fast  declining. 

His  orb  with  stronger  lustre  shining, 

His  lessening  rays  more  bright  illume 

''"he^  gathering  clouds,  whose  envious  gloom^ 
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Fast  closing  round  his  watery  bed, 
Bedimm'd  awhile  his  sinking  head : 
Bat  vainly  strove  those  clouds  to  hide 
His  setting  glories- from  the  world  ; 
He  dash'd  the  gloomy  veil  aside, 
And  such  a  bright  refulgent  tide 
Forth  from  his  glowing  orb  he  hurVd, 
That  it  spread  o'er  the  sky  like  a  fiery  stream. 
And  ting'd  the  clouds  wiUi  a  blood-red  gleam 
Of  dazzlmg  splendour,  fierce  and  bright, 
As  awed  the  mind  and  astonished  the  sight 
Of  the  rapt  beholder,  whose  wond'ring  gaze 
"Was  fixed  from  afar  on  the  fiery  blaze 
Of  light  which  shot  from  the  solar  rays, 
Tinging  the  clouds  with  many  a  hue, 
And  colour  so  bright  and  fair  to  view. 
As  they  clos'd  around  his  watery  bed 
Like  a  gorgeous  curtain  crimson  red ; 
Seeming  a  pageantry  fair,  regretting 
The  sun  on  a  scene  so  glorious  setting ; 
But  his  journey's  o*er,  and  his  race  is  run, 
And  fast  o'er  the  ocean  sinks  the  sun ; 
His  lessening  radiance  fainter  gleaming, 
In  twilight's  shades  upslanting  streaming. 
The  sea  his  beams  no  more  illumes, 
The  clouds  th^r  darker  folds  assume. 
And  curtains  the  west  in  denser  gloom.  • 

SONG  FOR  THE  HOMEWARD  VOYAGE. 

Composed  Monday^  August  22nd. 

On !  on !  for  home, 
Again  our  barque  is  bounding 
Amid  the  billowy  foam, 
Our  lonely  paths  surrounding, 
While  with  unwearied  force. 
The  stem  south-west  monsoon, 
Around  our  wayward  course, 
Howls  high  his  tempest  tunes  ; 
And  waters  wild  and  pathless, 
Are  spreading  far  before  us, 
May  fortune  o'er  them  scathless, 
To  our  loved  home  restore  us. 
For  we  o'er  many  an  ocean, 
And  many  a  sea  must  sail,  . 
Ere  with  heart-ielt  emotion, 
Our  native  land  >ve  \m\  \ 
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Across  the  vast  Pacific, 

O'er  India's  torrid  waves, 

Where,  dreadful  and  terrific, 

The  furious  typhoon  raves ; 

Thus  toiling  and  turmoiling, 

We  tardily  advance, 

To  where  wild  waves  are  boiling 

Around  Cape  Bon  Esperance ; 

Then  through  climes  more  congenial, 

0*er  summer  seas  we'll  glide. 

Where  breezes  fair  perennial. 

Waft  o'er  Atlantic  tide ; 

Next  o*er  the  Western  ocean, 

Where  Boreas  urges  forth. 

With  fury  and  commotion, 

His  legions  from  the  north. 

Amid  wild  oceans  tossing, 

We  hold  our  trackless  w^ay. 

While  home  each  heart  engrossing. 

What  dangers  can  dismay  ; 

For  soon  we  shall  be  nearing 

Fair  Albion's  ocean  isle, 

And  when  up  channel  steering, 

Hope  lightening  every  toil ; 

Thus  when  our  port  we've  gain'd  it, 

In  harbour  safely  moored. 

Each  long  wished  hope  attained  it, 

To  our  friends  once  more  restored, 

Let  us  with  cheerful  gratitude. 

Our  hearts  and  voices  raise. 

To  God  our  guide,  who  great  and  good. 

Hath  guarded  all  our  ways. 

For  we  through  many  a  region. 

And  many  a  dime  have  sailed, 

Where  sickness  and  contagion 

Have  on  their  coasts  prevailed ; 

In  Africa,  and  for  a  time, 

At  dread  Femando's  Isle, 

And  in  the  Oriental  climes 

Of  India  stayed  awhile ; 

Now  fifteen  moons  have  wak'd  and  wan'd, 

Since  home  we  bid  adieu, 

But  health  preserv'd  and  strength  maintain'd, 

Again  our  home  we  view. 


la.^ 
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ruPEoiiFrr  vebsesl 


Tic  fcr  a  to-wme,  aa  old  fnend. 

For  theer  <iear  fiob.  this  Tene  Fre  pemi'd; 

3f  J  ocean  mnae  vilL  now  efla&r 

To  fEame  in  random  rii  jme  a  laj. 

Til  mem.rr's  boon,  Ulc  nKed  ia  tfaxoep 

The  them«-^the  davs  *^0'  Anld  Lang  Sjae;" 

The  dav3  lonj^  eoner  well  ne'er  forget* 

Tho'  alieent  far,  vet  lored  so  wel!, 

Tboae  scenes  hv  fond  rememhrance  aeky 

Deep  on  the  heart  shall  exer  dwell« 

To  them  recnning  with  regret. 

Her  nntntored  strains  mv  muse  shall  iwtdL 

Then  away  from  India's  clime. 

In  fancy's  flight  my  thon^ts  away. 

Let  as  revert  to  boyhood's  prime, 

Ketrace  the  scenes  of  happier  days ; 

And  from  the  Birman  Empire  fsff. 

From  country  of  the  dark  Lascar, 

From  3Iartaban*8  pagodied  land. 

From  Tennasc-iim's  lonij  deluged  strand ; 

From  Moulmein,  by  whose  rain-drench'd  shore. 

The  Sen  wed' s  muddy  tides  are  bore ; 

Ix:t  us  away,  and  leave  behind. 

This  lan^l,  where  may  am])ition  find 

The  fleoming  joys,  it  long  doth  cha.se. 

Of  wealth  and  power,  and  rank  and  fame, 

But  f>'iu^'ht  the  phantom  in  the  race ; 

What  is  it,  but  an  empty  name  ? 

Yet  rank,  perchance,  and  wealth  is  sure, 

Could  we  for  a  few  years  endure 

The  changes  ef  this  torrid  clime, 

Tlien  fortune  may  be  ours  in  time  I 

llien  go  wo  liome  to  share  our  wealth, 

With  heart  diseased,  and  broken  health  ; 

While  longincr  friend  will  pray  and  sigh, 

"  I  hope  our  Xabob  soon  will  die  ! 

'Jlie  (rougli,  consumption,  proves  alone, 

Our  dear  rich  friend  must  soon  be  gone  ; 

Kure  in  his  life  he  has  no  pleasure, 

I  wish  him  dead  to  share  his  treasure  !" 

This  is,  dear  J  Job,  the  fervent  prayer 

Of  the  anxious,  longing,  rich  man's  heir. 

Though  \  IhtowvJcv  Ixv^mtv  Q\!vccvsi&\wa.^-  toani. 
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Or  sail  the  seas  in  search  of  treasure, 
Yet  only  in  my  native  home, 
I'll  seek  for  comfort,  peace,  or  pleasure ; 
And  to  that  home,  endeared  stiU, 
Are  all  the  wanderings  of  my  will ; 
And  bright  each  scene  of  j'-outh  recurs, 
While  in  the  breast  remembrance  stirs, 
Of  joyous  scenes  for  ever  fled, 
Of  friends  now  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Can  you,  dear  Bob,  these  scenes  forget, 
Or  cease  to  think,  without  regret, 
Upon  the  land  we  love  so  well. 
Of  bracken  green  and  heather  bell, 
The  land  of  mountain  and  of  fell ; 
Of  the  deep  dark  glen  and  spreading  wood. 
Of  hill  and  dale,  of  field  and  flood. 
The  scenes  by  fair  Kincardine's  shore. 
The  haunts  of  youth  oft  traced  of  yore. 
When  we  with  school  companions  roam'd, 
Where  Forth's  dark  rushing  waters  foam'd, 
Its  storm  toss'd  fury  we  would  brave. 
Disporting  'midst  its  bursting  wave. 
Or  when  in  boyhood's  boisterous  glee. 
Or  youthful  daring  fearless  free, 
llie  mazes  green  of  Fordel  Park, 
Or  in  sands  plaintain  deep  and  dark. 
Of  danger  reckless,  we  urged  on 
Towards  the  famous  sliding  stone, 
Then  on  a  pine  tree's  branch  we  glide 
Down  tHat  steep  rock's  impetuous  slide ; 
Or  oft,  despite  of  a  broken  limb. 
The  highest  tree  we'd  fearless  climb 
For  hawk  or  crow,  or  cushat's  nest, 
No  danger  could  our  feet  arrest. 
But  now  what  boots  it  to  sum  o'er 
Those  daring  feats — those  scenes  of  yore  ? 
Suffice  to  say,  in  Scotia's  land, 
There's  not  a  pebble  lines  its  strand. 
No  tuft  of  heath  on  mountain  wild. 
But  what,  to  the  enthusiast  child. 
Proves  fond  memorials  of  the  past, — 
As  heart  strings  around  the  memory  cast. 
And  fairest  stUl  are  fancy's  dreams, 
When  on  the  scenes  of  youth  she  gleams ; 
And  bright  are  memory's  conjurings, 
When  by-gone  joys  to  view  she  brmgs ; 
And  home  still  dearer  is  by  far, 
When  we  from  it  long  severed  are. 
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SONG. 

Concocted  during  my  mid-watch  on  deck,  on  the  Equator, 

September  7  th, 

Oh  dost  thou  think  of  mo,  Martha ! 

When  I  am  far  away ; 
"Will  not  thy  heart  from  me,  Martha, 

"Will  not  thy  love  decay  ? 

Art  thou  aye  faithful  proving, 

Still  constant  unto  me, 
While  far  from  thee  I'm  roving 

Upon  the  weary  sea ! 

For  oft  in  fancy's  wanderings, 
My  thoughts  to  thee  shall  come ; 

And  memory's  fondest  wanderings, 
Concentre  round  thy  home. 

For  my  lone  cogitation, 

When  far  away  at  sea, 
Love's  warmest  asjnrations, 

Dear  maid,  are  fixed  on  thee. 

• 
For  o'er  my  mind  is  stealing, 

Each  fond  and  warm  desire, 
And  every  kindred  feeling, 

Love  can  alone  inspire. 

And  while  my  heart  regrets  me, 

Thus  severed  far  from  thee, 
Martha,  wilt  thou  forget  me, 

When  T  am  far  at  sea; 

When  oceans  wide  us  sever, 

And  cheerless  far  I  rove. 
Oh,  IMartha,  dost  thou  ever 

Prove  true  to  me  and  love  ? 

If  faithful  still  thou  dost  remain, 

And  virtuous  love  is  thine ; 
When  home  from  sea  returned  again, 

I'll  make  thee,  Martha,  mine  ! 


\ 
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PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 
A  Foem  commenced  September  8M,  1842,  on  the  Eqttator. 

As  lonely  I  paced  o'er  the  oft  trodden  deck, 

And  kept  my  night  watch  on  the  sea, 

While  no  harsh  thoughts  intruded  my  musings  to  break, 

And  nothing  my  sad  remigrations  to  check, 
A  vision  appeared  unto  me. 

*Twas  distinct  and  clear,  and  yet  dimly  defined. 

Three  forms  did  the  vision  assume ; 
One,  the  fairest  and  brightest,  appeared  as  designed 
To  he  with  the  other  in  alliance  joined, 

While  the  third  was  enveloped  in  gloom. 

'Twas  the  Past  and  the  Present  seemed  distinct  and  clear 

And  the  Future,  but  dimly  beheld. 
Did  around  her  the  thick  robe  of  mystery  wear; 
And  partly  in  time  clothed,  in  doubtings  and  fear, 

And  part  in  eternity  veiled. 

But  chiefly  I  gazed  on  the  fleet-footed  Past, 

As  lightly  she  tripp'd  o'er  the  scene, — 

For  time,  but  a  thin  robe  around  her  had  cast ; 

While  I  cried  out,  *'  Ah !  where  dost  thou  hasten  so  fast  ? 
Stay,  tell  me  of  things  which  have  been." 

"  Of  those  fair  scenes  of  life  which  can  gladden  no  more— 

Of  the  bright  days  of  youth  long  by-gone — 
Of  feelings  and  ftiendships  I'll  ever  deplore — 
Of  pleasures  which  time  can  no  longer  restore — 
Of  bliss,  which  the  present  has  none. 

"  Where  now  is  the  beam  of  that  promising  ray, 
Young  hope  o'er  the  future  did  shed ; 

Which  gilded  the  prospect  of  life's  dawning  day, 

And  cheered  for  a  while,  till  thou  bore  it  away, 
And  all  its  allurements  are  fled  P 

[leave 
"  Thou  hast  nipp'd  the  young  flower,  but  the  thorn  thou  didst 

A  remembrance  on  life's  withered  stem ; 
Or  thy  prospects  seem'd  fairer,  but  more  to  deceive. 
And  thy  pleasures  the  purer,  that  I  might  more  grieve. 

The  present  can  yield  nought  \ik^  ^"em.^ 
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"  No  more,"  said  the  Past,  **  at  thy  lot  thus  repine ; 

Or  if  there's  aught  in  me  makes  thee  to  grieve. 
Know  that  thy  enjoyments  and  pleasures  were  mine, 
But  the  ardour  of  youth's  expectations  were  thine, 

And  those  hopes  thou  can'st  never  achieve. 

'*  Yet,  while  marching  through  time,  should  misfortunes  assail, 

Or  trouhles  oppress  on  your  way. 
Thy  thoughts  from  the  Present  reverting,  shall  hail 
The  scenes  of  the  Past,  and  shall  say  without  fail, 

That  its  sorrows  were  lighter  than  they. 

**  But  I  hasten  me  on,  and  shall  leave  you  awhile 

With  my  sister,  my  elder  in  years, 
The  Present ;  and  she,  fondest  hope  may  beguile. 
And  luring  thee  on  with  a  favouring  smile. 

May  bring  thee  to  sorrow  and  tears." 

Then  answer' d  the  Present,  **  I  come  not  to  you 

With  promises  specious  and  fair, 
Nor  pleasure,  nor  happiness  hold  out  to  view — 
Thou  such  phantoms  already  did'st  vainly  pursue — 

As  experience  of  the  Past  may  declare. 

"  But  regrets,  disappointments,  vexations,  and  care. 

Is  the  draught  which  for  thee  I  have  mixed : 
And  a  few  drops  of  pleasure,  perhaps  thou  raay'st  share. 
As  thou  journey  est  through  mo ;  'tis  the  more  to  prepare. 
Thy  spirit  for  entering  the  next. 

*'  For  thine  the  resolves  must  be  ;  and  the  deed, 
The  intentions  and  feelings  are  thine, 

Which  shall  either  direct  thee  aright,  or  mislead ; 

Be  wise  then  in  time,  to  experience  give  heed, 

Let  thy  heart  to  his  teachings  incline. 

"  And  then,  should  adversity  frown  on  your  way. 

Or  prosperity's  sunshine  illume. 
You'll  find  'tis  religion  alone  yields  the  ray, 
Which  can  chase  doubts  and  fears  from  the  Present  away, 

And  lighten  Futurity's  gloom." 

Thus  ended  the  Present, — the  Past  had  sped  on ; 

To  tho  Future  I  turned  me  then, 
But  the  glimmer  of  twilight,  around  her  which  shone. 
Was  80  misty  and  dim,  that  oi  kno^wledge  I  none 

Of  events  irom-lveT  aa^^cit  eoxiX.^  ^^vq.» 
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So  encurtained  in  gloom  did  the  Future  appear, 

Her  features  I  could  not  behold  ; 
Yet  while  awe-struck  I  traced  it,  those  words  I  did  hear. 
Which  intones  deepf sepulchral,  saluted  my  ear  : — 

"  Shall  mortal  then  dare  be  so  bold, 

"  As  presume  in  the  depths  of  my  secrets  to  pry, 

To  solve  the  dark  problem  of  fate ; 
Or  strive  to  unriddle  his  destiny, 
By  unfolding  the  deep  veil  of  mystery 

Which  hangs  o'er  his  future  state  ? 

**  Be  presumptuous  no  longer,  vain  arrogant  man, 

Nor  attempt  my  events  to  imveil ; 
The  thoughts  that  are  deep  in  my  bosom  to  scan. 
For  those  secrets  I've  hid  since  creation  began, 

And  from  mortal  I'll  ever  conceal. 

**  Yet  through  time  thou  of  me  some  slight  knowledge  may  share. 

And  trace  to  the  verge  of  tho  tomb, 
My  aspect  towards  thee,  if  frowning  or  fair ; 
But  beyond  death,  what  mortal  his  lot  may  declare, 

*Tis  held  in  impenetrable  gloom. 

'*  Let  time  show  no  actions  of  which  thou'rt  ashamed. 
Avoid  deeds  which  thou  can'st  not  recal ; 
For  'tis  by  them  alone  thou'lt  be  praised  and  blamed, 
When  the  Fast  and  the  Future  no  more  shall  be  named. 
But  Present  shall  be  all  in  all ! " 


THE  COURSE  OF  LIFE. 

Composed  at  Sea,  September  2ith,  homeward  bowidfroni  Moulmein 

to  London, 

I  come  !  I  come !  from  realms  unknown. 

Which  no  mortal  eye  can  trace ; 
I  come  from  before  the  Eternal's  throne, 

To  remain  for  awhile  in  space  ! 

I  come  towards  earth,  then  receive  me,  time. 

For,  from  infancy  to  age, 
I  shall  trace  each  virtue,  folly,  and  crime 

That's  enacted  on  thy  stage  ! 

Then  first  as  a  guileless  infant  I, 

Though  unconscious  of  care  "or  strife, 
Must  utterance  give  to  wail  and  cry, 

As  I  enter  into  life  ! 
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Then  a  being  helpless,  feeble,  weak 

I  am>  of  no  power  possess'd ; 
Bnt  from  others  support  and  comfort  seek, 

As  I  cling  to  the  fostering  breast ! 

No  cares  can  intrude  on  my  childish  joys, 

While  in  trifles  I  pleasure  find ; 
And  a  glittering  bauble,  or  gilded  toy, 

Can  amuse  and  divoi-t  my  mind. 

But  these  charm  no  more,  when  in  boyhood,  new 

Amusements  I  form  and  plan ; 
And  in  all  my  pleasures  hold  forth  to  view, 

The  mimic  sports  of  man. 

Then  a  youth,  unknown  to  cares  and  fears. 

Aspiring  at  future  fame, 
Without  the  experience  of  mature  years 

To  overcloud  ambition's  aim! 

For  the  scenes  around  seem  bright  and  fair, 

A  smooth  and  flowery  field ; 
While  hope's  young  sunbeams  are  basking  there, 

And  promising  joys  to  yield. 

Then  onwards  advancing  to  manhood's  prime, 

Though  with  childish  follies  done. 
Yet,  as  years  speed  ou  in  the  flight  of  time. 

To  live  T  have  scarce  begun. 

For  I  follow  on  still  in  the  wild  goose  chase 

Of  fortune,  pleasure,  and  fame  ; 
'Twas  the  ardour  of  youth  commenced  the  race, 

Man's  passions  pursue  the  same. 

And  even  arrived  at  midway  stage, 

And  tracing  life's  downward  way. 
Oft  o'er  the  experience  of  mature  age 

Will  the  feelings  of  youth  bear  sway. 

And  though  disappointments  gathering  round, 

May  lower  o'er  the  toilsome  track, 
Xet  a  beam  of  enjoyment  often  is  found 

To  trace  all  their  darkness  back. 

But  see  me  at  last,  when  with  hoary  hair, 

A  tottering  and  feeble  pace, 
A  heart  deeply  smitten  with  anguish  and  care, 

I  trudge  on  my  lenglVenm^  T?v.cft '. 
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Though  life  then  is  teeming  with  sorrow  and  woo, 

Which  no  ray  of  hopo  can  illume, 
Yet  I  leave  time  unwilling,  and  reluctant  go 

To  my  gaol  in  the  dreary  tomb. 

Thus  for  ye  may  trace  my  wanderings, 

My  course  to  the  grave  explore. 
But,  bey^ond  death,  where  may  rest  my  weary  wing, 

Of  this,  time  can  show  no  more. 


VERSES  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  ON  ^  THE 
DEATH  OF  A  BELOVED  FATHER. 

Composed  Saturday  night j    September  25th  at  Sea, 

Gone !  gone  art  thou  for  ever, 

I  shall  no  more  behold  thee,  ^ 
For  death,  that  ruthless  reiver, 

Doth  in  his  grasp  enfold  thee  I 

The  dreary  tomb  doth  part  us, 

I  grieved  to  hear  them  say, — 
He  who  so  near  my  heart  was. 

From  earth  had  passed  away. 

Forsaken  now,  and  lonely. 

My  weary  way  I'll  wend 
Through  life,  for  thou  wert  only, 

Of  all,  my  tiuest  friend. 

The  oldest  and  the  dearest, 

The  kindest,  best  beloved, 
The  warmest  and  sincerest 

Of  all  on  earth  I've  proved. 

My  father,  guide,  and  counsellor, 

The  guardian  of  my  youth, 
On  my  young  mind,  the  penciller 

Of  virtue,  love,  and  truth. 

The  instructions  of  my  boyhood. 

From  thee  did'st  oft  receive ; 
Thou  told'st  me  I  enjoy  would 

Their  blessings  while  I  live. 

Had  I  those  teachings  followed, 

I  ne'er  had  known  regret ; 
Now,  with  thy  memory  hallowed, 

Thetn  I  shall  ne'er  forget. 
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With  virtuous  years,  thy  ripened  ago 

Was  lengthened  to  fourscore ; 
But  now  thy  weary  pilgrimage 

Through  sorrow's  vale  is  o'er. 

Thou  died*st  with  peace  in  Jesus, 

His  merits  were  thy  trust ; 
These  hopes  from  sorrow  free  us. 

When  low  thou'rt  laid  in  dust. 

Thy  faith  in  death  was  fixed  on  this ; 

'rhy  spirit  passed  away, 
To  inhabit,  through  Chnst's  righteousness, 

Kealms  of  endless  day. 

Then  we  will  not  deplore  thee, 

As  them  which  have  no  hope ; 
For  Christ  hath  gone  before  thee 

The  gates  of  death  to  ope. 

His  spirit  in  us  dwelling. 

Dispels  the  dreary  gloom ; 
The  dreads  and  terrors  quelling, 

That  hover  o'er  the  tomb. 

Our  mother  sped  before  thee, 
Washed  in  the  Saviour's  blood, 

*Kayed  in  His  robes  of  glorj', 
To  meet  her  Saviour's  God ! 

With  heavenly  joy  she'll  meet  thee, 

Where  all  the  ransomed  race, 
Around  the  throne  shall  greet  thee. 

With  songs  of  God's  free  grace ! 

And  may  to  all  thy  children  be, 

This  hope  consoling  given, 
To  make  through  all  eternity 

A  familv  in  heaven  I 


SONG. 

Cumpoi<cd  Monday  forenoo7iy  September  26M. 

I'm  coming !  I'm  coming  to  thee,  my  love, 

Fast  as  the  wind  can  waft 
Our  barque  o'cx  the  rolling  sea,  my  love, — 

Which  iollo>va  ua  iai9\.ex  iSX.. 
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I  absent  long  have  been,  my  love, 

And  sailed  o*er  many  a  sea ; 
And  many  a  clime  I  have  seen,  my  love, 

Since  parted  last  from  thee. 

But  now  we*re  steering  homeward,  love, 

And  favouring  breezes  urge 
Our  laden  vessel  onwards,  love, 

O'er  ocean's  bounding  surge. 

Three  moons  shall  wax  and  wane,  my  love, 

May  heaven  us  safely  keep, 
Ere  home  returned  again,  my  love, 

From  dangers  of  the  deep. 

1  shall  behold  thy  face,  my  love, 

And  if  thou  still  art  true. 
Prove,  by  each  fond  embrace,  my  love. 

My  lasting  truth  to  you. 


BOOK    EIGHTH. 
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BOOK     EIGHTH. 


THOSE     GIFTED     BARDS! 

Those  gifted  bards,  "who  woo  the  favoured  nine 
0*er  learning's  musty  page,  may  studious  pore ; 
While  genius  deigns  upon  their  works  to  shine, 
And  science  opes  for  them  her  ample  store. 
Let  them  from  merit  or  from  talent  claim 
The  meed  deserving,  the  applause  of  fame ; 
While  fair  renown  the  approving  smile  bestows, 
Unfading  laurels  wreath  aroimd  their  brows, 
And  her  shrill  trump  proclaims,  with  echoings  loud. 
The  names  that 're  mouth'd  by  the  admiring  crowd. 
•  *  *  •  « 

No  hope  have  I,  renown  like  this  to  attain ; 

Nor  name  distinguished,  from  the  crowd  to  gain, 

Of  studious  science ;  I  no  succour  have, 

Which  may  my  memory  from  oblivion  leave ;        • 

No  rays  of  genius  on  my  verses  shine — 

No  laboured  learning  points  the  polish'd  line 

Of  classic  lore,  or  simple  parts  of  speech 

My  himibler  aiming  ne'er  aspired  to  reach. 

Nor  did  I  study  prosody  at  schools  : 

But,  aU  unskill'd  in  straight  grammatic  rules, 

My  untutor'd  Muse  wiU  her  defence  rehearse. 

And  urge  each  argument  in  i^eady  verse. 

Though  'twas  my  choice,  in  boyhood,  to  become 

A  son  of  ocean ;  stUl  I  cherish'd  some 

Thirst  after  knowledge,  and  delight  I  took 

In  deep  perusal  of  fedr  Nature's  book. 

'Twas  Nature's  self  first  taught  me,  did  inspire 

My  ardent  soul  with  pure  poetic  fire ; 

'Twas  on  the  ocean  Poesy  first  found  me, 

Claim'd  me  as  hers,  and  threw  her  mantle  round  me ; 

In  rude,  wUd  garb,  deck'd  me  a  child  of  song. 

And  fann'd  the  flame  which  had  been  silent  long. 
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For  six  long  years  hath  Poesy  to  me  been 

A  lover  true,  through  many  a  changing  scene ; 

My  joy  and  solace,  as  she  claims  the  power 

To  sway  my  musings  in  each  lonely  hour. 

In  every  mood  of  Nature's  varying  form. 

It  matters  not  if  either  calm  or  storm. 

If  lightning  flash  nthwart  the  lurid  skies, 

Or  cloudless  stars  reveal  heaven's  harmonies ; 

If,  urg'd  by  tempests,  ocean  rolls  on  high, 

Or  o'er  calm  waters  zephyrs  murmur  by, 

'Neath  Afric's  suns,  in.  India's  torrid  cfime. 

Or  northern  winters  robed  in  frosts  sublime ! 

Midst  every  change,  the  Muse  still  loves  to  keep 

With  me,  sweet  fellowship,  upon  the  deep ! 

This  little  book,  fond  Fancy's  compilation, 

"Was  written  chiefly  for  my  recreation ; 

And  now  'tis  full ;  of  paper  I've  no  more 

To  write  upon ;  yet  I,  as  heretofore. 

Will  woo  the  Muse,  her  smiles  and  favours  gain,  - 

And  chant,  imheard,  each  free  extempore  strain ; 

While  passing  winds  shall  waft  across  the  sea, 

My  ocean  lays  in  rude  wild  minstrelsy  ! 


LINES  ON  A  SILVER  WATCH  GUARD,'' 

PRESENTED  TO  ME  BY  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Composed  October^  1842,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  homeward 
boundffrom  Moiilmein  to  London,  in  the  barque  ^^OrynthiaJ'' 

This  silver  chain,  so  bright,  so  sheen, 
The  gift  of  one  who  once  had  been. 
O'er  my  aff'ections,  sovereign  queen ; 
And  once  the  best  beloved,  most  dear 
Of  all  I've  known,  of  all  I've  seen. 
She,  with  aff'ection  most  sincere, 
I  cherished  long ;  yet  now  no  more 
That  love  shall  warm  my  bosom's  core. 
Still  I  this  chain,  with  pride  shall  wear, 
A  pledge  of  friendship  and  esteem — 
But  not  of  love— her  gift  I'll  deem. 
*  *  ♦  *  « 

Though  years  are  past,  since  first  with  her 
I,  then  an  unknown  stranger,  met. 
In  her  paternal  home,  yet  ne'er 
Can  I  each  joy  cms  acetic  ioT^^V\ 
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Each  happy  hour,  too  brig^ht  to  last, 
Which  in  her  company  I  have  pass'd. 
Frequent  since  then,  when  to  her  homo 
I,  as  a  privileged  friend,  did  come, 
The  close  companion  of  her  brother ; 
Oft  meeting  thus  with  her,  did  grow 
Within  my  breast  the  ardent  glow 
Of  warm  affection,  which  did  bind, 
Without  my  will,  my  heart  and  mind ; 
For  still  I  strove  the  flame  to  smother, 
As  I  before  had  with  another  ; 
.  Exchanged  affections,  gain*d  a  love, 
To  which  I  would  not  faithless  prove  ; 
Yet  had  long  absence  damp'd  the  fire. 
Which  for  my  first  love  did  inspire 
My  feelings  once.    And  now  to  her 
Love  did  my  affections  all  transfer ; 
For  frequently  I  did  resort. 
On  my  arrival  into  port, 
Unto  her  home,  and  still  did  find 
Each  time  her  graceful  form  expand. 
In  growing  charms  more  soft  and  bland ; 
For,  from  the  bloom  of  girlhood's  spring 
To  womanhood's  sununer  blossoming, 
I  traced,  on  her  maturing  mind, 
Affections,  amiable  and  kind, 
Unfolding  still,  and  ripening  there, 
And  she  was  beautiful  and  mir, 
In  prime  of  youthful  charms  arrayed. 
And,  as  I  oft  beheld  this  maid, 
A  secret,  soft,  sensation  stole, 
Which  thriU'd  my  heart,  and  warm*d  my  soul, 
With  as  ardent  and  devoted  love 
As  e'er  could  human  passions  move. 

m  *  *  *  * 

I  loved  in  secret,  long  delay'd 
To  make  my  suit  unto  this  maid ; 
Yet  still  I_hoped  she  would  return 
The  love  which  in  my  breast  did  burn. 
But  when  I  did  attachment  own, 
And  all  my  love  for  her  made  known, 
My  affection  she  could  not  requite, 
But  did  my  fondest  passion  slight. 
But  if  in  coquetry  or  scorn. 
That  she  did  then  my  suit  deny, 
I  know  not ;  nor  oould  I  have  borne, 
That  she  should  thus  so  cruelly, 
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Of  love  like  mine,  then  make  her  sport ; 
Brook  it  I  could,  in  neither  sort. 

*  *  •  »  • 

To  triumph  in  her  scorn  and  pride 
I  left  her  soon,  and  strove  to  hide 
The  passion  which  she  had  rejected. 
I  sought  again  my  earlier  love. 
Whom  I  had  thus  so  long  neglected, 
Though  she  to  me  still  true  did  prove. 
We  met,  I  pledged  to  her  my  troth, 
Though  in  no  solemn  form  or  oath  ; 
Yet  1  promised  her,  and  that's  my  bond, 
For  my  word  1*11  never  go  beyond. 

»  *  •  «  • 

'Tis  now  twelve  months,  and  something  more, 

Since  last  I  left  my  native  shore — 

Since  last  from  fair  fair  Augusta's  port 

Our  ship  for  Indian  climes  set  sail ; 

And  ere  we  left,  I  did  resort 

Unto  this  maiden's  home,  to  hail 

My  acquaintance  there  ;  bid  thtm  farewell. 

And  when  I  met  this  maid  again. 

There  was  no  mark  of  cold  disdain 

Upon  her  brow,  nor  could  I  trace 

Aught  of  indifference  in  her  face. 

But  there  was  that  which  did  foretell 

That  her  most  warmest  wish  was  mine, 

(At  least  my  thoughts  did  thus  opine)  ; 

For  we,  from  many  a  tone  and  sign, 

May  the  secrets  of  the  heart  divine. 

And  when  this  fondness  I  perceived, 

I  dare  not  say  1  was  not  grieved, 

That  to  the  other,  I  mv  faith 

Did  short  before  this  scene  bequeath ; 

But  still  I  struggled,  not  in  vain. 

The  current  of  my  love  to  quell, 

And  though  the  mastery  I  did  gain. 

Yet  in  my  heart  unqucnch'd  shall  dwell 

That  love  for  her,  now  smouldering  low, 

Which  once  a  cherished  flame  did  glow. 


Though  not  a  word  her  love  express'd, 

When  I  last  time  from  her  did  part, 

Yet  are  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

And  thoughts  v;\i\cla.  throng  the  mind  confessed. 

Oft  by  t\ie  \iea\mg%  oi  t\v.^\yc^^\». 
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And  fleetly  fly  those  moments  past, 
And  loathe  are  we  to  hail  the  last 
Which  parts  from  all  w6  love  so  well, 
And  calls  for  that  wild  word,  farewell ! 

*  •  »  •  * 

Then,  ere  I  left,  this  chain  she  gave, 

And  said,  "  A  boon  of  you  I  crave. 

That  you  this  guard  will  with  you  take, 

And  wear  it  for  the  giver's  sake. 

Let  not  this  forwardness  beseem 

In  me,  nor  this  a  token  deem 

Of  love,  but  pledge  of  my  esteem ; 

For  I  would  not  your  faith  offend. 

Or  wish  you  now  to  break  your  troth 

With  her,  whom  you  your  wife  intend ; 

But  'tis  my  prayer,  Heaven  bless  you  both ! 

Should  time  for  us  make  no  amenos, 

We  met, — we'll  part  as  dear,  dear,  friends.*' 

This  is  the  history  of  this  chain  ; 

And  since  the  giver  fair  did  deign 

To  grant  me  this,  I  have  in  vain 

Strove  to  expel,  from  out  my  heart, 

All  love  for  her,  yet  cannot  part 

From  out  my  mind,  her  impress*d  form  ; 

Methinks  I  love  her  yet  as  warm ; 

But,  since  I  pledged  me  to  another, 

I  must  for  her  all  feelings  smother. 

LINES  WRITTEN  ON  MAKING  THE  CAPE  OP 

,      GOOD  HOPE. 

Thursday^  27th  October, 

All  hail !  thou  bold  promontory,  rugged  and  steep. 
Bough  rearing  thy  headland  high  o'er  the  deep, 
Where,  meetmg  tumultuous,  eternally  raves 
The  furious  Pacific  and  Atlantic  waves ; 
Whilst  thou,  all  undaunted,  above  them  dost  stand 
The  guardian,  gigantic,  of  Afric's  far  land !  • 
Coeval  with  time,  ever  boldly  repelling 
The  wild  mountain  billows,  whicn  round  thee  are  swelling, 
Which,  urged  by  the  storms,  o'er  the  ocean  are  borne, 
From  distant  New  Holland,  or  further  Cape  Horn ; 
Or  from  far  south  Pacific,  where  gales  are  impelling 
The  tides  from  Le  Maire,  or  the  Straits  of  Mc^ellan, 
Which  boiling,  turmoiling,  will  onward  advance, 
'1111  their  fury  is  check'd  by  Cape  Bon  Esperance  ! 
*  *  «  %  % 
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As  tho  way-worn  traveller,  long  absent  from  home, 
At  last  to  some  high  mountain  summit  may  come, 
Where,  delighted,  he  views  the  wild  landscape  below, 
And  the  path  where  his  steps  veering  homeward  will  go ; 
While  his  eyes  the  expanse  of  the  scenery  embracing, 
Far  in  the  dim  outline  all  faintly  is  tracing 
Each  object  familiar,  and  pointing  to  some. 
Exclaims,  all  enraptured,  there  lies  my  lov'd  home ! 
*  *  *  «  * 

Thus  the  sailor,  long  absent  from  Albion's  lov'd  shore, 
As  home-bound  returning  he  views  thee  once  more. 
Though  on  mountain  billows  his  barque  may  be  bore, 
Yet  he  knows  that  the  worst  of  his  voyaging's  o'er ; 
With  a  welcome  of  gladness  he  greets  thee  again. 
And  hails  thee,  his  half-way  house,  crossing  the  main  ;— 
'Twas  with  feelings  like  these  I  descried  thee  afar. 
Now  doubled  thy  Cape,  we  fast  journcj-ing  are. 
O'er  Atlantic  south  billows,  once  more  to  our  home, 
To  all  that  we  love,  o'er  the  ocean  we  come. 


EXTEMPORE  LINES. 

Written  after  reading  through  *'  Polloch^s  Course  of  Time,*^  on 
Stmdaijy  November  6th,  at  Sea, 

As  a  meteor  bright  in  its  erratic  flight. 

Far  streaming  its  primeval  rays, 
Stoops  down  from  on  high,  and  short  while  our  sky 

Illumes  with  its  transient  blaze, 
While,  with  awe  and  surprise,  the  upturn' d  eyes 

Of  earth's  habitants  on  it  may  gaze ; 
Yet,  thought  brilliant  it  shone,  it  shortly  is  gone, 

And  leaves  us  in  wond'ring  amaze. 
Such,  Pollock,  wert  thou  !  when  from  thy  youthful  brow 

A  celestial  refulgence  did  sflcam, 
While  the  heavenly  muse  did  largely  diffuse 

Around  thee  a  glorious  beam ; 
So  resplendent  and  bright  that  it  pierc'd  through  the  night 

Of  oblivion,  and  clearly  rcveal'd 
In  reality's  rays,  the  Ancient  of  Days, 

And  eternity's  secrets  unsealed. 
When,  with  pathos  sublime,  the  course  here  of  time 

And  eternity  chose  for  thy  theme, 
'Twas  a  subject  so  bold,  that  it  to  unfold 

May  the  song  of  a  sexa^\i  "Viei^^em. 
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For  *twas  no  mortal  fire  which  hallowed  thy  lyre ; 

And  though  brightly,  yet  briefly  it  bum'd, 
For  soon  run  thy  course,  when  to  its  primal  source 

Thy  spirit  rejoicing  returned. 


STANZAS. 
Composed  on  reading  through  **  Byron's  JForks"  November  8M. 

Fled  is  each  thrilling  scene,  and  now  I  close 

A  work,  where  Poesy  shall  ever  shine 
XJnrivall'd  and  unmatch'd — where  Genius  shows 

Her  master  hand  in  each  excelling  line. 
Yet  none  shall  dare  to  call  the  muse  divine, 

Though  more  than  mortal  may  the  bard  beseem, 
Where  brightest  intellect  will  basely  join 

With  vulgar  ribaldry,  and  dares  blaspheme, 
By  making  eternal  things  the  mockery  of  his  theme. 

Of  moody  mind  was  he  the  wandering  childe, 
Whose  reckless  muse  in  varied  strains  doth  sing 

Of  haughty  spirits,  uncontroll'd  and  wild, 
Or  ray'd  in  garb  of  fiction  he  would  bring, 

From  realms  of  his  own  fancy's  peopling, 
Those  lovely  forms  so  tender,  true,  and  fair, 

Unlike,  we  know,  of  any  living  thing, 
Who  would,  for  love,  all  deaths  and  dangers  dare ; 

Such  was  the  soft  Haidec,  Zuleika,  andijtulnare. 
And  that  unfathom'd  deep — the  human  mind, 

In  all  its  changes — he  could  picture  well. 
There  ranged  his  genius,  free  and  unconfinM, 

Unfolding  wide  the  heart's  most  secret  cell, 
Where  love  is  nursed,  or  fiercer  passions  swell. 

His  counterpart,  those  heroes  by  him  fam'd. 
Of  whom  his  glowing  muse  delights  to  tell. 

Yes,  Byron !  they  were  like  thee,  they  are  fram'd 
By  thy  mind's  standard,  and  with  thee  close  likeness  claim'd« 

Lov'd,  fear'd,  applauded,  stigmatis'd  wert  thou ! 
Courted  by  some,  by  many  shunn'd  with  dread, 

While  envy  strove  to  pluck  from  oflf  thy  brow 
The  laurel'd  wreath,  which  Poesy  did  spread : 

But  vain  their  efforts,  for  around  thy  head. 
Genius,  a  halo  of  refulgent  beams, 

lUumin'd  by  sciences,  fair  radiance  shed ; 
While  o'er  thy  memory  radiating  stream 

The  rays  of  fame  wmch  far  to  future  ages  gleam  I 
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EXTEMPORE  EFFUSIONS 

Of  my  First  Watch  on  Deeky  November  9M. 

My  muse  wants  a  subject,  her  powers  to  exert  on, 

So  a  new  theme  Til  choose,  yet  it  must  be  a  pert  one ; 

If  satiric,  or  witty,  or  comic,  or  tragic, 

I  scarcely  yet  can  tell,  but  will  soon  prove  by  logic  ! 

If  Thalia,  to  aid  me,  her  powers  would  bring. 

In  strains,  most  extempore,  my  rough  muse  will  sing 

Of  a  small  ship,  the  Carpenter  made  for  the  Captain, 

And  I  must  say,  that  "  chips  "  at  such  jobs  is  an  apt  one. 

For  this  is  a  craft,  without  flaw  or  distortion, 

From  keel  unto  truck,  in  exactesi  proportion. 

As  handsome  a  model  as  e'er  I  clapp'd  eyes  on ; 

The  labour  bestow'd  on  her  is  surely  surprising ; 

Plank'd,  timbered,  and  bulwark'd,  dock'(C  masted,  and.8par*d, 

With  each  bolt,  block,  and  dead  eye,  each  boom,  gaff,  and  yard ; 

And  the  rigging  all  flt,  is  yet  not  quite  a  tanto  ; 

The  cause  of  her  not  being  finished,  you  shan't  know, 

Unless  you  have  patience  to  list  to  my  song. 

As  brief  as  I  can  be— I'll  not  keep  you  long. 

•  •  *  •  • 

In  a  seaman-like  manner,  so  smartly  and  neat, 

Her  rigging  was  fitted  by  the  Second-mate  ; 

Though  the  Captain  sometimes  lent  a  hand  at  the  lit^glng, 

(But  I  must  be  wary,  or  else  he'll  be  twigging 

What  now  I  am  writing),  then,  sure  'tis  no  wonder 

If  the  merit  he  claim 'd  all  his  own  ;  what  a  blunder 

I  have  been  guilty  of,  in  thus  gainsaying 

The  work  of  the  Captain,  if  truth  I  am  pourtraying, 

For  this  I  may  get  yet — what,  no  !  not  a  flogging  ! 

So  I'll  leave  it,  and  on  with  my  pen  will  be  jogging. 

And  come  as  I  can  to  the  cream  of  my  story. 

And  tell  you  the  talc  that  I'm  now  rhyming  for  ye. 

•  *  *  «  • 

A  twelvemonth  is  past,  since  her  keel  first  was  laid, 
And  so  slow  was  the  progress  the  workmen  had  made, 
That  the  Captain  grew  tired  of  their  long  thus  delaying 
Their  work,  turn'd  bankrupt,  and  stopp'd  further  paying 
The  wages  of  labourers,  whom  ho  had  employed. 
The  hire  which  the  shipwright  and  rigger  enjoyed ; 
So  when  they  found  their  usual  allowance  of  grog 
Was  stopp'd,  they  no  more  with  their  labours  would  jog ; 
But  said  they,  "  Doth  the  Captain  take  us  for  such  fools, 
As  work  here  against  all  mechanical  rules  ? — 
To  work  without  hire?    ISvcn  thanks  we  get  none. 
No  grog  while  we're  woxVdng,  no  ^a.^  ^\v«q.''nCv^  ^«5roL^^ 
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No  !  no  !  though  unfinished,  we'll  leave  it  alone :  ** 

Thus  saying,  they  knock'd  off,  and  threw  down  their  tools. 


On  the  stocks,  still  uphold  hy  each  prop,  and  each  pillow, 
Unrigged  and  unfinished  this  vessel  remains  ;    ' 

Uncleft  hy  her  keel  is  the  watery  hillow, 
For  the  workmen  are  yet  all  unpaid  for  their  pains. 


OCEAN-FARER'S    PILGRIMAGE. 

Introduction  commenced  November  IZth, 

CANTO  vin. 

Should' st  thou,  dear  hrother,  ever  ask  me  how, 

In  my  long  voyagings  o'er  the  lonely  deep, 

I  spend  my  leisure  time ;  for  well  know'st  thou. 

Though  many  a  weary  watch  wo  sailors  keep. 

And  many  a  longsome  hour  unsooth'd  hy  sleep, 

Yet  short  respites  from  toil  oft  intervene, 

Brief  hours  of  rest,  though  raging  tempests  sweep 

Across  the  wave ;  this,  thou  Imowest  well,  hast  seen 

An  ocean-farer's  life,  in  every  wilder  scene. 

For  all  the  dangers,  cares,  turmoils,  and  strife — 
The  frequent  hardships  we  endure  at  sea — 
The  weary  watchings  of  a  seaman's  life. 
In  all  its  routine,  is  well-known  to  thee. 
Yet,  there  are  scenes  which  thou  did'st  never  see, 
And  ocean  paths  where  thou  did'st  never  roam ; 
These  ocean  paths  are  often  traced  hy  me, — 
Those  scenes  of  foreign  lands  are  now  hecome 
Almost  familiar  as  those  of  my  youth  and  home. 

To  thee  these  scenes  I  purpose  to  relate  ; 

Yet,  ere  I  woo  the  powers  of  rhyme  again. 

An  ocean-farer's  wanderings  to  narrate, 

I'll  tell  thee  of  the  where,  the  how,  and  when 

I  first  essayed  to  frame  my  humhlo  strain, 

In  measure  suited  for  my  ocean  lyre ; 

When  poesy,  with  influence  sweet,  did  deign 

To  aid  my  sea-horn  muse,  and  did  inspire 

My  lone  o'erhurdened  thoughts  with  wild  Qoeti<^  &t^. 
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Now,  near  seven  years  have  sped  the  fiight  of  time. 
Since  first  I  sailed  for  Af  ric*8  dreaded  coast, — 
Unknown  to  me  then,  that  malignant  dime, 
Yet  dreaded  least,  when  it  is  known  the  most ; 
As  second  in  command  I  held  the  post. 
Ix>ng  was  our  voyage,  and  thus  my  home-sick  mind 
Grew  sad  and  pensive,  ever  more  engrossed 
By  thoughts  of  absent  joys ;  in  these  combined 
With  memories  of  the  paist,  I  could  but  solace  find. 

My  musing  thoughts,  by  solitude,  thus  spent 

Tn  the  heart's  secret  cells,  longed  to  get  free ; 

Yet  none  was  there  to  whom  I  might  give  vent 

To  my  soul's  feeling— none  lo  hold  with  me 

Communion  sweet :  'twas  then  that  poesy. 

To  cheer  my  loneliness,  unhop'd  for  came, — 

'I  hen,  as  the  waters  of  the  swollen  sea, 

Rushing  resistless  from  the  storm  ^lashed  main,  [frame ; 

Bursts  and  o'erflows  the  banks  which  heart  or  strength  may 

Thus,  onwards  urged  by  the  tumultuous  swell 

Of  feelings,  which  my  soul  had  long  uppiled. 

Bursting  the  baii-iers  of  each  narrow  cell, 

Forth  rushed  my  thoughts,  in  one  confusion  wild, 

In  flight  ideal,  soon  subsiding  mild  ; 

'Twas  then  my  sea-born  rauso  first  joyed  to  own — 

Though  dock'd  in  humble  garb— her  first-bom  child ; 

'Twas  then  that  poesy  first,  unsought  for,  shone 

On  me  with  cheering  beams,  and  all  her  joys  made  known. 

And  oft  since  then,  in  many  an  after  day, 

Through  many  a  changing  scene  which  I  have  viewed, 

As  on  through  life  1  wend  my  lonely  way, 

Kncountoiing  oft  each  strange  vicissitude 

Of  wayward  fate,  in  every  varying  mood ; 

Now  lured  by  fortune's  smile?,  while  fair  appears 

Each  future  hope ;  or,  if  when  cares  intrude. 

And  disappointment  each  bright  prospect  sears, 

^till,  'midst  each  change  of  state,  the  muse  my  bosom  cheers. 

She  is  my  solace,  recreation,  joy, 
As  sad  and  lonely  o'er  the  world  I  roam, 
II cr  soothing  powers  my  pensive  thoughts  employ. 
And  cheer  my  solitude,  while  severed  from 
'J'he  ties  of  f riendshij)  and  the  joys  of  home. 
And  though  unti^ught  in  lore,  in  language  scarce, 
1  n  poesy  unrefined,  yet  gladly  some 
Of  her  wild  fire,  to  shine  upon  my  verse. 
My  miipo  will  gi-ant,  ^vhilo  Imy  yvV^xvcc^^^^  x^liLoarae, 
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Where  left  I  off  ?    My  ocean  life  begun, 
Yet  not  its  novelty  with  me  was  past, 
Though  my  first  year  at  sea  was  nearly  done, 
And  I  had  been  two  voyages ;  but  the  last 
Was  much  with  ills  and  hardships  overcast ; 
And  much  I  suffered  wrongs,  and  oft  had  been, 
For  hours,  compelled  to  sit  high  on  the  mast, 
Chill'd  and  benumb'd,  while  wintry  tempest  keen 
Swept  o'er  the  waves,  and  ice  was  on  the  rigging  seen. 

And  many  a  smart  rope's-ending  I  received 

From  the  chief-mate,  who  oft  would  curse  and  swear 

At  me  profanely,  which  my  spirit  grieved ; 

As  often,  causelessly,  I  had  to  bear 

His  kicks  and  blows,  and  words  and  looks  severe ;  . 

And  ere  we  sailed  from  London,  one  cold  day. 

He  flogged  me  for  slight  cause.    A  friend  was  near. 

In  the  same  dock,  to  whom,  without  delay, 

I  hastened,  with  the  intent  from  the  brig  to  run  away. 

To  him  I  told  my  tale  ;  and,  as  a  friend, 

He  counselled  me,  with  many  a  sage  advice. 

My  ship  to  stop  by,  even  to  the  end 

Of  my  apprenticeship,  nor  be  too  nice 

For  a  rope's-ending ;  yet,  the  vain  caprice 

And  spleen  of  others,  I  could  not  endure : 

And  then  he  told  me  of  the  Thames  Police, 

Where  man  or  boy,  though  friendless,  homeless,  poor, 

May  have  his  wrongs  redressed,  of  justice  ever  sure. 

I  straightway  to  the  Police-office  went, 

Where  thronging  numbers  did  for  justice  wait« 

And,  *mongst  the  others,  uttered  my  complaint 

Unto  the  officers  who  in  attendance  wait ; 

And  soon  before  the  sitting  magistrate 

They  ushered  me — I  think  'twas  Ballantyne ; 

And  as  my  wrongs  I  chiefly  did  relate, 

He  heard  me  patiently,  and  then  did  sign 

A  summons  for  the  mate  to  appear  next  day,  at  nine. 

The  following  day,  though  more  reluctant  then, 

Unto  the  Thames  Police  I  did  repair, 

For  I  was  much  afraid  to  face  again 

The  magistrate  who  occupied  the  chair,— 

So  sternly  at  me  did  their  worships  stare — 

Yet  I  would  not  draw  back  when  came  the  pinch ; 

And  soon  called  up,  for  now  the  mate  was  tiiere, 

I  stood  confronting  him,  yet  would  not  flinch 

Though  but  a  puny  boy,  and  he  stood  six-feet  and  one  incKv 
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Thus  spake  his  Worship, — "  Mate,  can  you  show  cause. 

Or  reason  why,  with  usage  so  severe 

You  treat  this  boy  ?    Make  answer,  I  will  pause. 

All  that  you  urge  in  your  defence  to  hear." 

Then  stammered  fortn  the  mate  in  tones  not  clear. 

Nor  yet  distinctly  heard, — "  That  I  was  wQd, 

Self-willed  and  obstinate,  and  would  scarcely  e'er 

Obey  his  orders ;  that  with  usage  mild 

He  treated  me,  at  first,  as  he  would  his  own  child/' 

"  This,"  said  the  Justice,  "  is  a  lame  excuse 

That  you  have  urged ;  the  boy  has  proof  to  show 

That  oft  on  him  you  vented  your  abuse, 

And  frequent  beatings  did  on  him  bestow  ; 

Now,  looking  at  you  both,  I  wish  to  know 

How  3'ou  could  strike,  without  a  sense  of  shame. 

Such  a  small  boy  as  this  ?    An  angry  blow 

From  you,  is  enough  to  annihilate  his  frame ; 

And  even  if  'twas  provoked,  yet  you  are  much  to  blame. 

"  This  being  your  first  oflfence,  I'll  mitigate 

The  penalty ;  and  further  would  advise 

You,  for  the  future,  let  your  wrath  abate, 

Nor  in  an  angry  mood  again  chastise ; 

For  'tis  to  me  no  matter  of  surprise. 

If  to  the  faults  of  youth  you  no'cr  give  way, 

But  censure  harshly,  that  they  should  despise 

Your  blustering  mood,  your  overbearing  sway. 

And  even  your  just  commands  contemptuous  disobey ; 

**  I  with  this  caution  clear  you."     Thus  was  o'er 

Our  business  with  the  Poiico-ofiSce ;  then 

We  both  returned  on  board  the  brig.     For  more 

Than  six  months  after  this  did  he  remain 

As  chief-mate ;  but  from  henceforth  did  refrain 

From  treating  me  so  harshly,  though  unkind 

Towards  me  oft  was  his  demeanour ;  when 

Tn  angry  mood  his  piission  vent  would  find 

In  blustering  oaths,  which  spoke  the  manner  of  his  mind. 

I  would  not  send  a  son  of  mine  to  sea 

At  early  age,  unless  'noath  my  own  eyes  ; 

Or  with  a  friend,  who  could  a  father  be, 

To  guard,  direct,  admonish,  or  advise, 

Or,  when  in  fault,  to  prudently  chastise ; 

To  fire  his  mind  with  love  of  virtuous  truth. 

And  warn  hii*!  from  those  snares  which  open  lie 

To  entrap  the  heedless,  unsuspecting  youth. 

Who  flies  the  downward  pal\i  oi  ^otiq^r  ,  ^"a.m^,  vKa.^T\3lh, 
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Consider  well,  ye  parents,  ere  your  son, 
In  boyhood's  inexperienced  years,  ye  send 
Out  on  the  world,  if  with  him  there  is  none 
To  guard  his  morals,  or  his  steps  befriend. 
Who  mild  reproof  may  with  instruction  blend ! 
Should  he  a  sailor  be,  then  hard  his  fate. 
If  in  the  forecastle  destined  to  spend 
His  earlier  years ;  forced  to  associate 
With  men  whe  virtue  scorn,  religion  reprobate. 

Is  he  a  youth  whose  childhood  has  been  rear'd 

In  virtue's  precepts,  nurtur'd  in  the  fear 

Of  God ;  by  whom  religion  is  revered  ? 

How  shocked  must  bo  his  mind,  constrained  to  hear 

The  language  foul  which  daily  meets  his  ear 

*Twas  thus  with  me  at  first,  for  I  had  been 

Keared  in  devotion's  purest  atmosphere  ; 

Then  forced  with  men,  too  often  to  convene, 

AVho  mouthed  the  Almighty's  name  in  jest  and  talk  obscene. 

Thus  early  left  my  home,  and  self -exiled 

From  social  virtues  which  were  fostered  there, 

I  sailed  with  men  licentious,  rude  and  wild. 

"i'et,  midst  my  wanderings,  'twas  mine  to  share 

The  warmest  blessings  of  parental  care ; 

For  many  and  oft  wore  the  epistles  sent 

To  me  while  far  from  home,  and  many  a  prayer 

Was  breathed  for  me,  with  blessing  ever  blent. 

Of  good  advice,  which  followed  me  where'er  I  went. 

I  scan  the  lapse  of  fourteen  fleeting  years, 

That  in  time's  rapid  flight  have  nearly  sped. 

Since  first  I  came  to  sea ;  the  present  wears 

A  fairer  prospect  than  the  by-gone  had;  "^ 

For  now  a  mighty  change  hath  overspread 

The  face  of  moral  nature, — 'tis  a  beam 

Of  piercing  brightness,  by  religion  shed ; 

And  sailors  now,  led  by  its  cheering  gleam. 

Come  to  the  God,  who  once  they'd  daringly  blaspheme. 

I  speak  of  seamen,  what  they  chiefly  are, 

A  hardy,  bold,  enduring  race  of  men ; 

Though  when  I  came  to  sea  (than  now)  thoy  were 

Unprincipled,  licentious,  more  so  then, 

With  few  exceptions,  drunken  and  profane. 

For,  from  their  officers,  or  superiors,  they 

Did  seldom  counsel  or  example  gain 

In  moral  virtues,  which  was  then  a  way 

Unfrequent  traced  by  men  whom  vicious  habits  sway. 
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Now  spreads  religiofi's  cheering  beams  abroad, 

Chasing  the  darkness  of  the  moral  night, 

And  ocean  owns  its  sway ;  for  unto  God 

Now  seamen  come,  to  do  His  will's  delight, 

And  keep  those  laws  they  oft  before  did  slight. 

On  board  of  ship,  with  genial  influences  there 

Keligious  truths  are  opening  to  the  light 

Of  the  once  hopeless  sailor ;  now,  more  rare 

Is  vice  become ;  and  oaths  give  place  to  praise  and  prayer. 

Once  more  upon  the  ocean,  far  behind 
Our  native  land,  Britannia's  shores,  we  leave ; 
'Tis  February  month ;  the  wintry  wind 
Blows  harsh  and  keen  o'er  wild  Atlantic's  wave. 
Whose  storm-lashed  billows,  furious,  foaming,  rave 
Around  our  course ;  but  soon  the  gales  subside 
And  gentler  winds  succeed,  which  scarce  upheave, 
In  imdulating  swell,  the  rippling  tides. 
Across  whose  placid  breast  our  vessel  glides. 

From  Britain's  wintry  clime  receding  fast, 

Each  slant  of. favouring  wind  wo  gladly  seize; 

And  now  Atlantic's  stormy  regions  passed. 

With  joy  we  welcome  the  perennial  breeze, 

The  clear  cerulean  skies,  and  deep  blue  seas, 

Where  now  our  brig  is  bounding  gaily  on. 

They  glad  our  sijjht ;  but  still  more  so  than  these. 

The  warmer  sun,  which  high  above  us  shone, 

Proclaimed  our  course  now  lay  within  the  torrid  zone. 

Day  after  day  our  southern  course  we  hold. 

Nor  touch  the  braces,  for  well  trimmed  each  sail ; 

While  studding  sails,  low  and  aloft,  unfold 

Their  ample  sails,  the  influence  to  inhale. 

On  cither  side,  of  the  fair  steady  gale ; 

And  now  the  sun  shines  in  our  zenith  high. 

And  soon  the  north-cast  trades  begin  to  fail. 

While  low'ring  clouds  bedim  the  torrid  sky  ; 

All  told  the  trades  were  spent— earth's  centre  line  was  nigh. 

Some  may  a  long  sea  voyage  monotonous  deem, 

Tedious  and  dull,  and  wearying  to  the  view  ; 

Not  such  to  me  then  did  the  prospect  seem. 

For  all  around  was  novel,  strange,  and  new. 

A  cloudless  sky  of  deepest  azure  hue, 

In  which  the  equator  sun  did  fierce  unfold 

His  vertic  beams,  illumining  the  blue 
Ahysa  of  ocean,  which  around  \ia  rolled, 
In  might  unbounded,  fax  aa  vidon.  to\v\.^\i^c\^. 
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Tranquil  and  smooth  was  now  the  torrid  wave, 
For  light  winds  slowly  urged  our  lingering  way, 
And  the  scarce  rippling  hillow  failed  to  lave 
Our  sun-scorched  jetty  sides ;  and  many  a  day, 
In  listless  inactivity,  we  lay, 
All  shadowless,  beneath  the  noon-day  beams 
Of  the  fierce  vertic  sun,  whose  glowing  ray, 
With  heat  intense,  o'eidowed  in  liquid  streams, 
The  molten  pitch  and  tar  from  out  the  boiling  seams. 

While  sporting  round,  the  finny  tribe  display 

Their  various  forms  before  my  wondering  eyes ; 

The  shark,  voracious,  prowling  seeks  his  prey. 

And  soon  as  he  the  treacherous  bate  espies, 

Heeds  not  the  barbed  hook  which  in  it  lies. 

But  quick  upturning,  gulps,  with  monstrous  jaws. 

The  fatal  lure ;  in  vain  escape  he  tries. 

For  to  the  deck  the  sailors  him  updraw. 

Nor  in  their  tortures  spare  for  mercy  or  for  laws. 

Porpoise,  bounetta,  skipjack,  albacord, 
In  rapid  evolutions  round  us  swim — 
All  contribute  amusement  to  afford, 
While  o'er  the  waves  the  flying  fish  would  skim 
On  glittering  wing— the  dolphin  chasing  him — 
But  short  his  flight ;  to  wet  his  parched  wings. 
He  oft  must  dip  beneath  the  billows'  brim ; 
While  in  pursuit  the  nimble  dolphin  springs, 
And  to  his  element  soon  the  ariel  wanderer  brings. 

Such  scenes  as  these,  diversions  oft  afford 

To  the  long  voyaging  mariner,  who,  like  me, 

Must  soon  get  tired  of  the  routine  on  board ; 

While  this  relieves  the  dull  monotony, 

The  unchanging  sameness  of  ^  life  at  sea, 

When  oft  for  weeks  no  land  we  may  descry, 

For  tedious  days  no  other  ship  may  see ; 

No  change  of  scene  to  rest  the  weared  eye, 

But  the  blue  waters  blending  with  the  cerulean  sky. 

Soon  from  our  course  the  north-east  trade  wind  fail'd  ; 

Then  fitful  airs  and  breathless  calms,  at  first. 

O'er  the  expanse  of  ocean  wide  prevailed ; 

And  for  a  time  a  parching,  quenchless  thirst, 

The  glowing  atmosphere  unclouded  nurs'd. 

But  now,  fast  congregating,  densely  lour 

The  heavy  surcharged  clouds,  and  from  them  burst 

The  frequent  thunder  squall,  while  heavy  showers. 

For  hours  incessant,  oft  deluging  torrents  pour. 
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Thus  through  the  Variables,  (so  seamen  call 
That  place  nigh  the  Equator,^  which  replete 
With  frequent  calms,  hard  rains,  and  heavy  squalls, 
Those  usual  harbingers,  which  ever  greet 
The  seaman  sailing  where  the  trade  winds  meet. 
Now,  from  the  north  the  equator  we  pass  o*er, 
With  wind  abaft  the  beam,  and  flowing  sheet, 
By  the  south-east  perennijj  breezes  bore. 
Towards  our  destined  port  on  the  Brazilian  shore. 

There  is  a  farce,  by  seamen  often  acted, 

On  board  of  ship,  while  crossing  the  equator. 

An  ancient  custom,  wherein  is  enacted 

By  Neptune's  laws — himself  the  stem  dictator — 

That  each  adventurer,  or  young  navigator. 

Who  to  those  regions  ne'er  before  did  come. 

Should  then  submit  to  the  initiator. 

And  to  hie  strict  tonsurial  rules  succumb. 

Or  else  a  forfeit  pay  in  brandy,  gin,  or  rum. 

.1 
'Tis  now  a  practice  very  much  disused. 
For  seamen  oft  got  drunk,  and  did  neglect 
Their  duty,  and  the  liberty  abused 
They  at  that  time  enjoyed,  nor  did  respect 
The  orders  issued  forth  ;  but  I  detect 
For  this  no  fault  in  them,  for  sailors  arc 
A  set  of  men  not  much  given  to  reflect 
On  serious  consequences ;  being  aware 
That  their  superiors  then  in  their  remissness  share. 

These  scenes  I  oft  have  witnessed  ;  therefore,  may 
'ITie  farce  of  shaving  on  the  line  record ; 
And  though  a  foolish  and  ludicrous  play. 
Yet  anxious  longed  for  by  all  hands  on  board. 
To  whom  it  laughter  may,  and  mirth  afford. 
The  oldest  seaman,  and  best  qualified, 
Will  Neptune  personate  ;  the  rest  accord 
To  him  this  rank,  who  ablest  is  to  guide, 
And  fittest  o'er  the  ceremony  to  preside. 

All  is  prepared  according  for  the  sight. 
Their  rank  and  part  is  to  each  actor  shown ; 
And  one  is  chose  as  Lady  Amphitrite, 
Rigg'd  in  some  female's  cast  off"  cap  and  gown, 
As  mod  est -like  as  any  on  the  town  ; 
As  doctor,  one  prepares  all  sorts  of  physics — 
Of  pills  and  drugs,  but  to  himself  best  known 
Their  various  compounds ;  one,  as  a  barber,  seeks 
Somo  well- notched  rusty  Yiooi^  to  ^ciitv,^^  N}wi  ^'st^Vc^tvV^,  chocks. 
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And  now  'tis  night ;  a  buruing  tar  barrel's  dropp'd 
From  out  the  head,  and  floats  a  mat^s  of  flame ; 
Just  then,  on  board,  a  weather-beat  visage  popp'd, 
And  gruffly  hails,  **  Ship,  hoa  !  what's  your  name  ? 
Where  are  ye  bound  ?  and  say  from  whenoe  ye  came  ? 
Have  you  on  board,  those  of  my  sons  who  might 
From  me  the  ocean's  freedom  justly  claim  ? 
Let  all  prepare  to  meet  me  at  daylight ! 
I'll  board  thee  then,  good-bye !  I  have  no  time  to  night !" 

The  mom  is  usher' d  in,  calm  and  serene, 

Snug  is  the  canvas,  and  the  wind  is  light, 

The  sailors  joyful  hail  the  coming  scone. 

While,  trembling,  hides  each  unshav'd  luckless  wight ; 

And  well  they  may — if  any  owe  them  spite ; 

For  doctor's  well-mixed  pills  and  nauseous  drug, 

The  barber's  saw-notch' d  razor,  none  may  slight ; 

For  some  soon  under  it  shall  wince  and  shrug, 

And  twist  with  pain,  far  worse  than  in  the  rough  bear's  hug. 

AU  8  now  in  motion  ;  the  rude  cavalcade. 
Forth  from  the  forecastle  in  train  appear' d, 
A  motley  group,  fantastically  array'd, 
Disguis'd  in  masks,  or  otherwise  besmear'd 
Ludicrously  ;  while,  with  long-flowing  beard, 
The  Sea-god  sits,  with  trident  in  his  hand, 
By  Amphitrite :  their  throne  of  state  is  rear'd 
On  gun-carriage ;  while  round  obsequious  stand 
His  constables,  and  all  his  mischief -loving  band ! 

Drawn  by  four  tritons,  who  their  sea-shells^low, 
And  Neptune's  state  in  chamcter  enhance. 
In  stately  pomp,  imposing,  grand,  and  slow, 
Towards  the  poop,  his  carriage  doth  advance ; 
He's  welcom'd  there  by  all ;  with  side -long  glance, 
The  lady  passengers,  if  any,  are 
Beholding  his  rude  half-clad  crew  askance. 
Or,  gigglmg  at  the  sight,  with  pleasure  stare 

On  men,  with  legs  tattoo'd,  and  half  the  body  bare. 

* 

The  long  boat's  fill'd  with  water ;  on  a  plank 

I^id  o'er  its  gunnel,  sits  the  Barber  3rare, 

To  do  his  barbarous  office : — those  may  thank 

Their  lucky  stars,  who  not  beside  him  there, 

This  day  shall  sit  in  his  o'ertuming  chair ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  he  mixes  lather 

Of  choice  ingredient,  odorous,  and  rare,— 

Seme  from  the  pig-stye  lately  he  did  gather, 

Whichf  with  grease,  tar,  and  soot,  ho  compounds  well  togethor  1 
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The  list  of  names  are  then  to  Neptune  shown, 

Which,  when  he  reads,  "  Bring  hero  my  sons !"  doth  bawl : 

His  mischief -loving  crew  make  quickly  known 

Their  acquiescence  to  his  boisterous  call ; 

They  down  below  the  'tween  decks  overhaul, 

There  to  escape,  some  fugitive  had  tried — 

But  tried  in  vain — and  useless  now  are  all 

His  struggling  efforts,  Avith  a  bandage  tied 

Across  his  eyes,  on  deck  the  unwilling  culprit's  hied. 

Then  led  to  where  the  Barber,  gruff  and  grim, 
Sits,  the  chief  actor  in  this  day's  rude  revel, 
While  Neptune  questions,  then  advises  him 
Not  to  be  so  refractory,  but  more  civil ; 
With  strict  injunctions  ne'er  to  prove  a  drevil, 
"  Eat  not  hard  biscuit,  when  you  can  find  bread, 
But  still  of  two  eschew  the  greatest  evil — 
Nor  water  drink  for  grog — nor  Iciss  the  maid. 
If  you  the  mistress  can,  in  the  same  charms  array'd. 

**  Now  for  our  mysteries : — Doctor  you  will  feel 

This  patient's  pulse — perchance  lie  wants  your  aid ; 

If  so,  give  him  some  physic,  or  a  pill — 

One  of  those  by  your  sage  experience  made  I" 

The  ready  dose  is  given,  as  soon  as  bade  ; 

For  down  his  throat  the  Doctor  forces  some 

Of  his  revolting  mixture — which  allay 'd 

His  further  bawling — for  ho  did  become, 

To  future  treatment,  quiet — most  sapicntly  dumb. 

• 

To  keep  the  lather  on  his  breast  from  falling, 

Instead  of  towel,  the  rude  Barber  ties 

Around  his  neck,  part  of  an  old  tarpaulin ; 

And  then,  with  dextrous  hand,  tlio  brush  applies 

From  ear  to  car,  o'er  chin,  check,  nose  to  eyes. 

The  loathsome  mixture,  as  soap-suds  doth  daub. 

At  this  rough  usage,  loud  the  patient  cries  ; 

But  he,  poor  wretch,  had  better  held  his  gab. 

For  a  brushful  'tween  his  teeth  soon  stops  all  further  blab  I 

Now  quiet  he  sits  with  most  lugubrious  face, 
AVhile  harsh  the  barber  tweaks  him  by  the  nose. 
And  with  broad  grins  and  piteous  grimace. 
His  features,  strange,  distorting,  x)lainly  shows 
The  writhing  pains  his  lips  dare  not  disclose  ; 
For  the  rough  razor  o'er  his  cheek  and  chin 
Is  rudely  drawn — yet  blunt,  it  nothing  mows 
From  off  the  beard, — yet  Bcnvping  hard,  the  skin 
'*  poels  off  here  and  there,  and  mak^a  \.\vft  V^^Nhsa.  ^w\ 
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Till  Neptune  cries — "  avast !  he's  had  enough !" 

Withdrawn  are  instantly  the  fragile  props 

From  'neath  his  stool,  and  down  into  the  rough 

Hug  of  the  bear,  he  in  the  water  drops, 

In  the  boat's  bottom  ;  there  not  long  ho  stops, 

But  from  his  eyes,  with  speed,  the  bandage  plucking, 

Tries  from  the  bear's  rough  clutches  to  elope ; 

But  not  before  sharp  handling  and  sound  ducking 

From  hiTTi  he  gets,  then  gains  the  deck  a  mass  of  muck  in : 

There  he's  receiv'd  with  shouts  of  violent  laughter. 

But  now,  his  torments  all  being  ended,  he 

Retaliates  on  them,  with  pails  of  water, 

And  heartily  joins  in  the  mirth-making  spree  ; 

Cleans' d  is  he  now  from  filth  and  nuisance  free. 

'Tis  thus  with  all  who  this  day  shall  become 

The  chartered  denizens  of  the  deep  blue  sea, 

By  Neptune  privileged  with  a  leave  to  roam, 

Unquestion'd  and  uncheck'd,  where'er  the  billows  foam. 

When  all  on  board  initiated  are. 
Thus  in  his  ocean  mysteries,  Neptune,  then 
Bids  them  adieu !  by  promising,  his  care 
Shall  ever  with  them  in  their  voyage  remain ; 
And  should  they  chance  that  way  to  come  again. 
He  will  with  gladness  welcome  them  once  more 
To  the  equator.    Then,  with  all  his  train. 
From  the  deck  disappears.    The  farce  is  o'er. 
Each  actor  now  assumes  the  post  he  held  before. 

And  though  that  farce  is  ended,  yet  not  all 

The  day's  rude  revelry  and  mirth  is  done ; 

The  rites  have  been  perform' d — the  festival 

Of  solemnization  is  but  just  begun ; 

The  decks  are  clear,  the  sailors  clean' d,  each  one 

Flies  to  the  forecastle,  where  mirth  and  song 

And  frequent  glass  goes  round ;  and  there  is  none 

Of  all  to-day,  who  'mongst  this  joyous  throng 

Had  been  most  roughly  used,  remembers  aught  of  wrong. 

Soon  on  the  forecastle,  all  muster' d  were 

A  lot  of  jovial  fellows,  for  they've  got 

Grog  in  abundance — more,  perchance,  'tis  rare, 

As  every  day  it  don't  fall  to  their  lot ; 

And  in  the  circling  glass  is  soon  forgot 

All  past  endurances  and  previous  ills, 

And  all  corroding  care  and  anxious  thought ; 

The  pleasures  of  the  present  scene  dispels 

From  out  their  breasts,  while  each  the  bumper  quafifs  and  dlla« 
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And  mirth  and  merriment,  and  social  glee 

Increases  more  as  daylight  faster  fades ; 

And  song  and  dance,  and  joyous  harmony 

Is  more  enhahc'd,  'neath  evening's  cooling  shades  ; 

The  sun  has  long  been  set,  and  now  allay'd 

The  fury  of  its  rays.    The  moon  beams  bright, 

On  the  glad  scene,  in  silvery  radiance  play'd, 

And  cheer' d  each  heart  with  pleasure  and  delight. 

That  none  bethought  of  rest,  till  near  the  noon  of  night. 

'Tis  now  the  lone  mid- watch — hush'd  is  the  voice 
Of  boisterous  revelry,  which  lately  there, 
In  mirth  and  song,  did  those  light  hearts  rejoice, 
"Which  now  the  drowsy  god's  embraces  share ; 
Wrapt  in  his  arms,  exempt  from  thought  or  care, 
In  scatter'd  groups  on  deck  the  sailors  lie ; 
Sound  is  their  sleep,  for  little  reck  they  where, 
Or  what  their  bed  may  be, — the  starlight  sky, 
And  heaven's  unshelt'ring  vault,  is  oft  their  canopy. 

Yet  all  are  not  asleep,  for  there  are  some 

"Who,  on  their  watchful  post,  must  not  repose. 

Though  heavy  may  the  helmsman's  eyes  become, 

As  nodding  o'er  the  wheel,  he  seems  to  doze ; 

Yet  'tis  by  fits  and  starts,  and  not  as  those. 

That  free  from  care,  on  deck  sound  slumb'ring  lay ; 

For  he  must  watch  each  fitful  wind  which  blows, 

And  close  attention  to  his  steerage  pay, 

Till  from  his  trick  reliev'd,  he'll  sleep  as  sound  as  they. 

Another  there,  that  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps, 

Though  shipmates  rest  around — the  only  one 

Who  treads  the  silent  deck,  and  wakeful  keeps 

His  weary  vigils,  musing  sad  and  lone 

On  joys  departed,  pleasures  long  by-gone ; 

While  o'er  his  soul  remembrances  are  stealing 

Of  youthful  joj'S  ;  but  with  him  there  is  none 

To  whom  his  breast's  o'ercrowding  thoughts  revealing, 

May  sympathising  yield  a  social,  kindred  feeling ; 

And  home,  and  love,  and  absent  friends,  and  all 

Those  sacred  social  ties,  which  firmer  bind 

His  lonely  thoughts,  affection  will  recall. 

And  dear  remembrances  crowd  o'er  his  mind. 

Of  scenes  of  social  bliss,  left  far  behind — 

Each  fond  memorial  of  the  happier  past ; 

'Tis  then  alone  his  pensive  soul  can  find 

A  solace  sweet,  "by  love  and  friendship  cast, 

To  cheer  hiBlone\mcEB,'SfAi\Vft\\l?i'^'w^Ynvi^^lm^8  last. 
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Now  to  the  south  and  westward  from  th^  line 

Our  course  we  steer,  by  favourmg  breezes  lK>re ; 

And,  in  a  few  days.  Gape  St.  Augustine 

We  sight,  the  fiivt  on  the  Brazilmn  diore — 

Then  for  our  port  the  wind  run  down  before. 

Not  far  to  leeward,  Pemambuco  lay, 

"Whence  we  were  bound — we  soon  the  reef  explore, 

And  not  long  outside  did  we  waiting  stay. 

For  pilot  to(^  us  in,  and  moor'd  ship  the  same  day. 

Along  the  coast  a  rocky  reef  extends 
For  full  three  miles,  two  cables'  length  off  shore, 
A  natural  barrier,  which  the  land  defends 
From  the  insui'gent  billows ;  while  secure, 
Inside  the  reef,  a  numerous  fleet  may  moor. 
In  full  four  fathoms — but  they  must  provide, 
On  starboard  bow  and  quarter,  each  a  bower. 
Two  hawsers  to  the  reef,  from  larboard  side, 
Moor'd  head  and  stem  thus,  to  bow  the  rapid  tide. 

Smooth  is  the  harbour,  though  wild  surges  break 

Outrageous  o'er  the  reef,  driven  furious  on 

By  heavy  gales ;  and  o'er  the  vessel's  deck 

Oft  times  I've  seen  the  feathery  white  surf  thrown, 

Though  rough  seas  inside  are  but  seldom  known. 

To  check  the  fury  of  the  rolling  seas, 

Nature  hath  f orm'd  a  break-water,  all  her  own, 

Nor  much  improved  by  man,  for  slothful  ease 

And  indolence  they  love — these  ^ta  Portuguese. 

Mild  is  the  clime :  luxurious  and  rich. 

And  most  exuberant  is  the  soil, 

That  it  yields  ready  increase,  without  much 

Of  hard  won  labour,  industry,  or  toil ; 

The  scenery  fair,  for  endless  summers  smile. 

And  tropic  sun,  with  genial  rays,  illume. 

The  verdant  landscape ;  beautified,  meanwhile, 

With  trees  and  plants,  and  shrubs  of  fairest  bloom, 

And  fruits  of  sweetest  taste,  and  flowers  of  rich  perfume. 

Oft  have  I  wander'd  through  the  shady  groves, 

And  pluck'd  at  will  from  the  o'erladen  tree^ 

The  mellow  orange  or  sweet  pine  did  prove 

At  first  a  greater  luxury  to  me ; — 

And  fruits  of  rarest  taste  invitingly 

Hung  o'er  my  path.    So  tempting  to  the  sight. 

With  boyish  eagerness,  uncheck'd  and  fr^ 

I  oft  indulged  in  them ;  until  delight 

Was  sated  with  their  sweets,  and  pall'd  my  appetite. 
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In  earlier  youth,  tales  wonderful  and  strange 

Of  distant  lands,  my  admiration  drew ; 

Exciting  in  my  breast,  a  wish  to  range 

Through  foreign  climes,  their  wonders  for  to  view ; 

And  here  I  met  with  scenes  surprising  new ; — 

The  birds,  the  beasts,  the  motley  race  of  men 

From  Afric's  fated  sons  of  sable  hue, 

To  the  waa-£Eu;ed  Brazilian,  who  over  them 

Use  harsh  tyrannic  power,  which  pity  must  condemn. 

From  Afric's  coast,  slave-ships  arrive  oft  there 

With  freight  of  human  beings  in  their  hold ; 

IVe  seen  them  brought  into  the  public  square, 

And  there  expos' d — men,  women,  young  and  old — 

Naked  and  bare  as  brute  beasts—bought  and  sold : 

In  bands,  to  bathe,  oft  to  the  river's  verge 

IVe  seen  them  driven — a  sad  sight  to  behold ; 

For  oft  their  unfeeling  tyrants  on  would  urge 

The  wretched  toil-worn  slave,  with  laceratii^  scourge ! 

Five  weeks  we  lay  in  harbour— sent  ashore 

Our  outward  cargo,  and  took  in  a  freight 

Of  sugar,  boimd  for  London. — Then,  once  more 

For  sea,  all  being  clear,  proceeded  straight 

From  Pemambuco.    Soon,  at  violent  rate. 

Our  brig  was  pitching  in  the  adverse  seas ; 

Nor  was  her  progress  o'er  the  billows  great. 

Till  far  the  Brazil  coast  upon  our  lee 

We  left — then  o'er  the  waves  she  bounded  gallantly. 

To  all  the  hardships  and  the  toils  inured. 

Which  'tis  the  seaman's  hapless  lot  to  share, 

I  now  became ;  for  singly  I  endur'd 

Ail  the  privations  a  ship-boy  must  bear  ; 

For,  but  myself,  no  other  lad  was  there 

On  board  the  brig,  whose  help  I  might  enjoy ; 

And  much  I  suffered  of  turmoil  and  care. 

For  ceaseless  duties  did  my  time  employ  : 

Was  servant  to  all  hands,  besides  being  Cabin  Boy. 

SONO   OP  THE   CjLBIN  BOT. 

'Twas,  **  Bob,  come  here !"  and  "  Bob,  go  there," 

And  Bob  was  wanted  everywhere ! 

Not  much  of  ease  did  I  enjoy 

When  first  I  sail'd  as  Cabin  Boy. 

The  knives  and  forks  to  clean,  and  scour 

The  brasa-woTk  *,  and-tha  cabin  floor, 
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Down  on  my  knees,  to  scrub  and  wash. 

With  holy  stone,  sand,  mop,  and  brush. 

The  Captain  calls,  "  Bob,  dean  my  shoes  !"— 

This  joD  I  never  could  refuse. 

"  You,  Boy,  come  here  !'*  sings  out  the  Mate— 

Beluctantiy  on  him  I  wait. 

Each  dirty  job,  'twas  mine  to  do. 

Id.  cabin  and  for  forecastle  too. 

But,  worst  of  all,  I  could  not  brook 

To  serve  as  menial  to  the  cook ; 

Yet  must  submit  to  his  control, 

To  wash  his  dishes,  fetch  his  coal. 

Each  sailor  I.must  strive  to  please : 

Wlien  Jack  eries,  **  Bob,  bring  me  some  grease," 

For  it  I  go  ;  then  Tom  would  call, 

**  Gome  here,  boy— Bob,— and  pass  the  ball!" 

**  I  want  a  marlme  spike,"  says  Dick ; 

Quoth  Jem,  **  Bring  me  a  tar  brush,  quick ! 

And  heave  ahead  a  little  faster, 

Or  else  I'll  show  you  which  is  master ! — 

Then  bear  a  hand,  hitch  up  your  breeches, 

And  none  of  your  palavering  speeches !" 

Thus,  from  the  mast-head  to  the  hold. 

By  one  and  all  am  I  controll'd ; 

From  tafi&ail  to  the  jibboom  end, 

I  had  on  all  hands  to  attend. 

Thus,  ceaseless  cares  did  me  annoy, 

When  first  I  sail'd  as  Cabin  Boy ! 

• 

Yet,  there  are  scenes  of  pleasure  on  the  wave, 

Though  there  companionless — our  brig  may  wend — 

Brief  hours  of  cheerful  mirth,  oft  seamen  have. 

When  for  short  space  their  cares  and  turmoils  end : 

But  their  enjoyments  ever  much  depend 

On  their  commander's  will ;  for  here  his  power 

And  influence  doth  over  all  extend. 

According  to  his  mood,  for  he  may  shower  sour]. 

Smiles  when  he's  well-pleas' d,  and  frowns  when  cross'd  and 

And  board  our  brig,  each  Saturday  night  at  sea,  ^ 

The  sailors  were  aUow'd  enough  of  grog 

To  make  them  merry ;  then,  in  social  glee 

And  pleasant  mirth,  the  time  passed  from  the  dog 

Watch  until  midnight,  was  marked  on  the  log : 

Nor  did  their  vigils  on  that  night  seem  long, 

For  cheerfully  tne  oft-fill'd  glaiss  they  jog. 

Toasting  their  wives  and  sweethearts  on  this  song, 

In  a  full  choral  strain,  the  joyons  tars  prolong  :-— 
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fULTURDAT  NIGHT  AT  8BA  ! 

Let  US  fill !  let  us  fill !  the  flowing  glass, 

And  push  the  grog  around ! 
And  dnnk,  and  let  the  bumper  pass, 

For  now  we're  homeward  bound ! 
For  we're  nearing  home,  and  o*er  ocean's  foam 

The  breeze  is  freshening  free, 
And  our  hopes  are  bright  as  our  hearts  are  light. 

On  Saturday  night  at  sea  ! 

Let  lovers  true  their  sweethearts  toast ! 

The  married  men  their  wives  ! 
Those  friends  we  love  and  value  most, 

The  comfort  of  our  lives ! 
For  all  that's  near,  and  all  that's  dear, 

And  all  we  wish  to  see. 
We  bring  to  mind,  though  far  behind. 

On  Saturday  night  at  sea ! 

While  thoughts  of  home  each  bosom  glads, 

Of  each  fnend,  each  wife  and  lass, 
We'll  pledge  them,  one  and  all,  my  lads, 

Li  a  full  and  flowing  glass ! 
Then  here's  to  the  lass  that  I  love  best, 

To  the  lass  that  best  love's  me ! 
May  her  heart  still  stand  affection's  test, 

While  I'm  far  away  at  soa  ! 

And  here's  to  our  brig !  from  danger  free. 

May  she  long,  long,  sail  the  main, 
With  so  smart  a  crew,  and  as  blithe  as  we, 

To  prolong  this  cheerful  strain ; 
And  soon  with  our  sweethearts,  wives,  and  friends. 

And  all  that  we  love,  once  more. 
In  our  native  home,  we  hope  to  spend 

Our  Saturday  night  on  shore ! 

Our  voyage  was  short  and  prosperous — homeward  bound, 

O'er  ocean  wending — fast  we're  drawing  nigh 

To  Albion's  isle !  and  soon  the  joyful  sound 

Of,  "  Land  ahoy !"  was  heard — a  thrilling  cry 

In  which  all  hands,  with  glad  response,  reply. 

For  'twas  our  native  land,  which  cheer'd  our  sight, 

And  every  heart  with  hope  was  bounding  high. 

And  fond  anticipating  each  delight, 

0/fnendship,  home,  and\ove,m'w\i\QkthfiY  soon  unite. 
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Arriv'd  within  our  port,  and  safely  moor'd 

Once  more  in  London  Docks.    The  crew  are  paid, 

And  all  discharged.     Besides  myself  on  board 

Kemains  the  Captain  and  the  Mate,  who  stay'd 

Until  the  homeward  freight  was  all  unlade. . 

The  sailors  now  rejoin  their  friends  on  shore ; 

But  some,  by  yicious,  headstrong  passions  led, 

Soon  waste  and  spend  their  ample  hard  won  store, 

Then  ship  to  sea,  half-cloth'd,  to  toil  and  slave  for  more. 

A  trite  saying  'tis — which  not  the  truth  surpasses — 

That  sailors  are  a  reckless  set — for  they 

Their  money  earn  like  horses,  and  as  asses 

Will  squander  foolishly  their  hard- won  pay ; 

For  while  a  "  shot  in  locker  is,  they  sway 

Upon  all  top  ropes  " — so  the  sailor's  phrase  is, 

For  Jack  on  shore  becomes  an  easy  prey 

To  land  sharks,  which  hang  in  his  wake,  and  eases 

Of  his  superfluous  pelf,  ana  his  good  nature  praised. 

'Tis  strange,  those  hardy  men  should  be  so  silly ; 

One  instance  of  which  I  will  here  relate : — 

When  to  Jamaica,  in  the  **  WaterlUy," 

Six  years  ago,  I  sail'd  as  Second-mate, 

I  lent  some  money — though  in  sum  not  great — 

In  the  West  Indies,  to  some  of  the  crew  ; 

When  we  were  paid  in  London,  they  did  wait 

Upon  me,  and  return' d  what  was  my  due — 

Save  one,  and  he  slipp'd  off,  accompanied  by  a  Jew. 

To  pay  his  debts,  perchance,  he  was  not  willing, 

Or  it  may  be  the  crimp  did  him  enthrall. 

But,  as  I  thus  my  five  and  twenty  shillings 

Did  not  design  to  lose,  that  night  did  call 

At  his  lodgings ;  but  in  a  drunken  brawl. 

In  Ratcliff  BLighway,  by  some  thievish  whore. 

He  had,  that  tdttemoon,  been  stripp'd  of  all 

His  six  months'  pay — his  jacket  too  was  tore 

From  his  back — and  he  now  lay  dead-drunk  ob  the  floor. 

I  ne'er  received  my  money  ;  for  next  day, 

His  landlord  did  for  him  a  ship  provide — 

Keceiv'd  his  month's  advance,  in  part  to  pay 

His  lodgings,  while  in  port  he  did  reside ; 

With  scanty  clothing  sail'd ;  forced  to  abide 

The^pelting  rain  and  cold  keen  blast ;  but  he, 

Soon  after  this,  at  Demerara  died ! 

This  case  is  not  a  lonely  one ;  for  we 

Oft  meet  with  men,  who  thus  are  sent  scarce  clad  to  sea. 
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So  far,  dear  brother,  hath  my  muse  esaay'd, 

In  the  Spenserian  stanzas  hard,  to  frame 

An  ocean  tale,  wherein  truth  is  pourtray'd ; 

Though  it  may  no  poetic  merits  claim, 

Nor  the  rude  sailor  bard  a  poefs  fame ; 

For  no  efifusions  of  a  gifted  power. 

Or  a  studious  leisure,  smiled  upon  the  same  : 

But  on  the  nightly  deep,  in  many  an  hour 

Of  lonely  watehfulness,  then  would  remembrance  pour 

Her  thronging  fancies  of  youth^s  joyous  prime. 

And  scenes  remember'd  of  my  earlier  days  ; 

And  then  my  muse,  adom'd  m  rustic  rhyme, 

The  meeds  of  memory,  *neath  the  stellar  rays ; 

And  chiefly  'neath  the  moon's  inspiring  blaze, 

In  milder  skies  of  many  a  foreign  clime, 

My  simple  muse  inwove  the  ocean  lays ; 

Which,  though  they  boast  no  strains  refin*d,  sublime, 

Yet  oft  upon  the  deep  they  cheer'd  my  lonely  time. 

This  voyage  hath  been  protracted,  tedious,  long : 

Near  sixteen  months — a  weary  time,  I  ween — 

Since  last  we  sail'd  from  England ;  and  among 

Far  foreign  lands,  and  people  strange  have  been ; 

Have  saiTd  o'er  many  a  sea,  'midst  many  a  scene. 

On  Afric's  coast,  and  dread  Femando's  Isle : 

The  wonders  of  each  tropic  clime  have  seen — 

Have  visited  Ascension's  rocky  pile, 

And  roam'd  where  Indian  climes  in  endless  summers  smile  ! 

'Tis  near  six  months,  since  last  wo  left  Moulmein, 

And  all  that  time  been  toss'd  about  at  sea. 

Now,  fast  towards  our  native  land  again, 

Urg'd  speedily  on  by  fresh'ning  gales,  and  free 

Each  heart  is  bounding  high.     We  hope  to  see. 

In  a  few  days,  far  in  the  distance,  swell 

Fair  Albion's  isle ;  and  soon  I  hope  to  be 

Once  more  to  friends  restor'd — at  home  to  dwell 

For  a  brief  space  : — till  then,  dear  brother,  fare  thee  well ! 


ODE. 


Composed  for  Sunday)  \%th  December,  1842,  being  my  Twenty' 

eighth  Birthday, 

Again  hath  earth,  revolving,  roll'd  its  orbit  round  the  heaven, 
And,  to  remembrance  of  the  past,  another  year  hath  given 
Of  my  probation  here  on  earth,  my  time's  allotted  stay  ; 
For  this  fair  Sabbath  moiii  \iimg^  xoxmA.  «LUother  natal  day. 
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Now,  twenty-eight  years  have  I  trod  the  stage  of  care  and  strife, 
Experiencing  each  diange  of  scene  which  chequers  hmnan  life ; 
And  fourteen  years  of  life's  best  prime,  I've  roam'd  an  alien  from 
The  enjoyments  of  social  bliss— from  friendship,  love,  and 

home — 
A  houseless  wanderer  o'er  the  world—  an  exile  on  the  main, — 
Encoimtering  each  vicissitude  which  marks  life's  fitful  reign. 
Through  sickly  climes,  where  fell  disease  and  death  sped  in  the 

air, 
TJnscath'd  I've  roam'd,  and  on  the  deep  of  danger  had  my  share ; 
Thrice  shipwrecked  have  I  been ;  and  oft,  midst  ocean's  wild 

alarms, 
In  danger's  hour,  I've  been  upheld  by  the  Almighty  arm ! 
Yes !  'tis  Thy  providential  care,  O  God,  which  keepe  me  still| 
Midst  threatening  dsuiger,  toUs,  and  deaths,  from  each 

surrounding  ill ! 
Almighty  God!  Creator  great  I  who  being  did  be(]^ueath, 
And  to  this  mortal  frame  did'st  first  impart  the  livmg  breath, 
Thy  gracious  power  supports  me  still ;  in  Thee  1  live  and  move : 
Thy  mercies  I  have  largely  shared,  and  Thy  long-suffering  love  ; 
By* Thee  in  health  and  strength  preserved ;  from  Thee  all 

blessings  flow. 
And  to  Thy  loving-kindness  Lord,  I  every  comfort  owe ! 
Then  whilst  my  life  Thou  still  dost  spare,  my  years  pleased  to 

prolong, 
0 !  may  Thy  grace  preserve  me  still  from  doing  aught  that's 

wrong; 
Thy  Spirit  guide  and  keep  my  soul  from  vice  and  folly  free. 
To  walk  in  virtue's  ways,  and  climb  the  road  that  leads  to  Thee  ! 
And  as  my  years  roll  onward  fast,  adown  life's  troubled  stream, 
O,  may  rcdigion  round  me  cast  its  radiating  beam ! 
Be  faith  in  Christ  my  beacon  light ;  and  o*er  life's  stormy  sea, 
Bring  me  at  last  to  anchor  safe  in  blest  eternity ! 


VERSES  ON  A        •        ♦        •        ♦ 
September  ZOth. 

I  deem  not  this  a  thing  of  nought. 

Though  it  seems  of  no  worth. 
For  'tis  with  fond  remembrance  fraught, 

And  calls  bright  fancies  forth ; 
For  pleasures  past  it  doth  recall, 

And  scenes  of  happier  days, 
Of  love  which  did  my  heart  enthrall, 

And  once  my  hopes  did  raise. 
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A  taUsmanic  virtue  lies 

In  it  of  potent  power, 
Which  conjures  up  fond  memories 

Of  many  a  blissful  hour 
I've  pass'd  with  one,  whose  love  once  held 

Possession  of  my  heart, 
Until  by  duty's  call  compelled 

Afar  from  her  to  part. 

Yet  still  methinks  I  see  her  now, 

As  beautiful  as  when 
From  her  I  parted  last,  to  go 

A  wanderer  o'er  the  main. 
But  on  that  mom  ner  radiant  brow 

Wore  not  a  trace  of  care, 
Her  features  fair  no  sign  did  show     . 

That  parting  grief  was  there. 

'Twas  then  this  little  stick  of  wood, 

Her  ivery  teeth  compress'd. 
But  if  in  sad  or  playful  mood 

No  parting  word  express'd ; 
Her  ruby  lips  were  closed  on  this^ 

Perchance  'twas  sorrow's  sign — 
Those  Hps  I  once  did  fondly  kiss. 

And  warmly  press  to  mine. 

Then  when  we  parted,  I  did  bring 

This  bit  of  stick  away  ; 
For  to  it  fond  memorials  cling 

Through  many  an  after  day ! 
Then  say  not  this  is  worthless  then, 

A  trifling  thing  of  nought ; 
For  it  can  bring  in  memory's  train, 

Full  many  a  pleasing  thought. 

And  it  may  well  deserve  a  song, 

Though  'tis  most  valueless ; 
The  fond  remembrances  which  throng 

Around  it,  call  for  this. 
And  I  this  stick  will  keep  with  me. 

Memento  of  past  love, 
Though  far  I  sail  o'er  many  a  sea. 

Through  many  a  clime  may  rove. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  1W3. 

At  Sea,  Lot.  47^  40'  N,,  Long,  12»  30'  W. 

Our  moments  fly  apace — we  heed  them  not ; 
Year  follows  year  adown  the  gulf  of  time  ; 
And,  in  their  ceaseless  flow,  is  soon  forgot 
The  joy  and  griefs,  the  sufferings,  wrongs,  and  crime 
For  which  each  year  is  noted ;  still,  the  last 
Is  ever  with  like  prospects  overcast. 
As  that  which  marked  its  predecessor :  still 
Each  rolling  year  brings  on  of  good  or  iU, 
Of  pain  and  pleasure,  or  of  bliss  or  care, 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  alternately  their  share. 
Thus,  ever  ebbing,  rolls  time's  rapid  tide. 
And  down  its  stream  life's  air-blown  bubbles  glide ; 
And  calm  its  waters  seem,  when  in  life's  mom, 
Hope's  dawning  sun  first  gilds  its  tranquil  rays. 
And,  dancing  on  its  breast,  is  borne 
The  bubble  man ;  while  buoyantly  he  braves 
Its  gentler  ripplings,  finds  new  pleasures  hurl 
Him  heedless  onward,  till  some  eddying  whirl 
Draws  him  towards  it,  till  in  vortex  thrust. 
Amid  tumultuous  waves,  the  thoughtless  bubble's  burst ; 
Or  if,  perchance,  by  mid- way  current  bore, 
Free  m>m  the  whirlpools  of  the  dangerous  shore. 
He,  mid  the  boisterous  billows,  safe  may  roll 
Down  manhood's  years  to  age's  freezing  pole, — 
There  foundering  soon,  or  hidden  rock  will  wreck 
All  human  hopes,  and  life's  frail  bubble  break  ! 
«  •  •  •  « 

As  ocean's  storm-lashed  waves,  in  boundless  might. 
Successive  roll ;  so,  in  their  eager  flight, 
Year  rolls  on  year ; — ^but  whither  do  they  flow  ? 
Into  oblivion's  nothingness — ah,  no ! 


OCEAN-FARER'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

Jomposed  on  board  the  Barque  "  Lord  Goden'chf**  of  London,  of 
which  I  had  command  during   a  voyage  from  London   to 
Wallace,  N,8. ;  began  June,  1843,  while  cronsing  the  Atlantic 
for  Nova  Scotia, 

CANTO  IX. 

Once  more  upon  the  ocean ;  midst  the  rave 
Of  wide  Atlmtic's  wild  upsurging  wave. 
Where  northern  winds  sweep  o'er  the  rolling  main ; 
My  onward  course  from  Britain's  shore,  again 
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I  outward  steer,  for  Nova  Scotia  bound. 

Once  more  upon  the  sea,  where  first  I  found 

The  soothing  solace  of  the  muse's  power, — 

Upon  the  sea,  where  first,  in  lonely  hour, 

Fair  poesy  did  my  pensive  soul  inspire 

With  love  of  rhyme ; — first  taught  to  sweep  mv  lyre— 

My  rough,  rude  ocean  harp — in  warblings  wild^ 

8uch  as  beseemed  the  bard — an  ocean  cMld. 

Once  more,  while  winds  and  waves  in  choral  strain 

Howl  their  discordant  music  o'er  the  main, 

My  rough  spun  yams  I  wOl  again  essay, 

And  rouse  my  muse,  to  frame  a  random  lay ! 

•  «  «  «  « 

Now  near  five  moons  have  wax'dand  wan'd,  since  last. 

Then  homeward  bound,  I  o'er  these  billows  pass'd ; 

My  heart  was  glad,  ezpec^g  soon  to  come 

To  friends  beloved,  to  my  paternal  home. 

But  'twas  not  so  to  be  ;  for  there  was  one, 

Whom  long  my  soul  had  cherished,  whom  alone. 

Of  woman-kind,  I  most  sincerely  loved ; 

'Twas  then  I  found  that  she  had  faithful  proved 

To  me  in  my  long  absence.    Then  to  her 

I  gave  my  hand — ^her's  was  my  heart  before, — 

For  long  did  love  my  affections  all  confer 

Upon  that  maid,  and  she  returned  that  love. 

Though  long  I  deem'd  she  did  indifferent  prove 

Unto  my  suit ;  yet  now  those  fears  are  o'er, 

For  she  is  mine. — Yes  !  Martha,  dearest  wife. 

Mine,  mine  art  thou,  to  love,  to  cheer  through  life ; 

To  cherish  still  midst  sorrows,  joys,  or  strife  ! 

Where'er  T  roam,  though  distant  far  from  thee. 

My  love  is  ever  thine ;  my  thoughts  shall  be 

For  ever  fixed  on  thee,  on  thee  alone ! 

I  chose  thee  from  the  world,  and  there  is  none, 

Whate'er  their  charms  may  be,  shall  bear  a  part, 

Or  share  with  thee,  the  affections  of  my  heart. 

Years  may  roll  on,  and  sad  reverses  bring 

Changes  of  fortune,  circumstance,  or  state  ; 

Yet  still,  dear  wife,  my  heart  to  thee  shall  cling 

For  ever  faithful ;  time  shall  ne'er  abate 

My  pledged  affection ;  life  shall  fade  away. 

But  not  in  life  my  love  for  thee  shall  know  decay  ! 

•  «  ♦  ♦  « 

How  strangely  chequer'd  is  time's  varying  scene ! 
Vicissitudes  attend  man's  brief  career ; 
Yet  oft  some  gleams  of  sunshine  will  be  seen. 
When  life's  &rk  aWy  Tno«.\.  0[^^«t\^«6,Tfta:5  ^.^i^r. 
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Strange  is  my  fate ;  on  life's  eventful  sea, 
Breasting  its  wayward  billows,  I  Ve  been  bore 
Sometimes  on  fortune's  breeze,  till  on  my  lee, 
I  near  approached  her  £air  and  prosperous  shore ; 
Then  disappointment's  adrerse  gales  again 

Would  hurl  me  out,  to  drive  at  random  on  the  main ! 

«  •  «  «  • 

Four  changing  years  are  past,  since  I  the  post 

Of  chief-mate  held,  where  now  I  hold  command. 

On  board  this  barque ; — ^f our  changing  years  they've  been, 

For  I  have  much  of  anxious  trouble  seen. 

And  much  of  care,  and  some  of  joy  in  them. 

So  if  I  can't  appraise,  I  won't  condemn 

Hy  fate  through  life,  for  oft  I  find  some  friends — 

Though  few,  and  far  between — ^who  aid  me  still ; 

And  u  a  grateful  heart  can  make  amends 

For  benefits  received,  I  have  the  will, — 

Perchance,  may  have  the  power  yet  to  repay 

Their  tmsought  favours,  at  some  future  day ! 

«  «  «  «  # 

Once  more  far  out  at  sea,  to  wile  away 
My  tedious  loneliness,  I  will  essay 
To  woo  the  favours  of  the  heavezuy  maid ; 
And  if  fair  poesy  will  my  musings  aid, 
I'll  try  once  more,  untutored  as  I  am, 

A  sailor's  voyagings  o'er  the  world  to  frame. 

•  «  «  «  « 

Come !  come !  my  sea-bom  muse,  again, 

All  rude,  unpolished  as  thou  art, 
With  rough-spun  yam,  and  random  strain. 

Assist  me  now  to  frame  a  part 
Of  that  in  whieh  my  thoughts  engage,— 

The  Ocean-Farer's  Pilgrimage. 

«      .         «  •  «  « 

Soon  sped  youth's  joyous  era  past, 
And  yet  I  scarce  coidd  deem  it  &st. 
So  tardy  seemed  the  years  to  slip 
Which  would  end  my  apprenticeship  ; 
The  time  which  woidd  enfranchise  me 
From  bonds  and  from  indenture  free- 
Grant  me  the  power  to  roam  at  will, 
A  chartered  denizen  o'er  the  sea — 
A  sailor  privileged.     Yet,  still 
Each  seaman  must  a  bondsman  be ; 
While  with  few  steps  he  can  surround 
For  months  his  narrow  prison  walls, 
For  no  eacape  at  sea  is  found. 
To  shun  subordination's  thralls. 
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But  when  arrived  with  ship  in  port, 

He  for  short  time  himself  may  call 

A  freeman,  till  he  doth  resort 

On  board  some  other  vessel ;  where 

The  daily  routine  and  the  fare, 

The  strict  discipline  is  the  same, 

He  cannot  alter  or  reframe. 

But  with  my  tale  I'll  onward  speed 

Else  I  may  tire  the  reader's  panence ; 

Yet  who  will  deign  this  rhjrme  to  read, 

Unless  'tis  Mends  or  near  relations  P 

For  sure  no  merit  in  it  lies, 

To  fix  a  stranger's  close  attention : 

Then  few  more  lines  will  now  sufiSce 

My  sundry  voyagings  to  mention, 

while  in  the  "  Commerce  "  I  remained. 

And  now  my  first  two  years  were  sped 

Upon  the  sea.    I  had  attained 

A  little  knowledge  of  the  lead. 

To  reef  and  steer ;  hut  these  are  not 

The  only  duties  that  we've  got 

On  board  of  ship — they're  multifarious ; 

And  as  in  various  ships  they're  various, 

Experience  is  but  gained  in  time. 

So  with  a  nautical  profession — 

A  frequent  change  of  scene  and  clime, 

And  duties  without  much  remission, 

May  constitute  a  man  a  sailor. 

Not  such  fresh  water  ones  as  they 

Who're  made  by  any  Jew,  or  tailor, 

Or  crimp  in  Ratcliffe  Highway ; 

Who  fit  them  out—  their  notes  will  cash. 

And  that  they're  safe  on  board  he  seeth, — 

And  there  they  prove  the  veriest  trash 

That  e'er  a  mate  was  bothered  with. 

I  speak  from  self  experience,  for 

I've  had  much  trouble  with  such  crews ; 

And  for  the  most  part,  I  abhor 

All  would-be  sailors  shipped  by  Jews. 

Not  such  as  these,  the  men  with  whom 

I  spent  at  sea  my  boyhood's  prime ; 

But  seamen  true — for  most,  or  some, 

Had  sailed  through  ev'ry  sea  and  clime, — 

Rough,  smart,  and  bold  enduring  hearts. 

Fit  to  compete  with  gale  or  storm, — 

On  each  exigency,  their  parts 

Of  active  duty  to  perform  ! 
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Bear'd  'mongst  such  men,  then  think  not  I 

Was  backward  their  steps  to  pursue, 

In  feats  of  danger  with  them  vie, 

And  dare  (a  boy)  what  they  could  do 

Nay  deem  not  this  a  braggart's  boast, 

For  emulation  fired  my  youth. 

Ambition  spurred  me  to  each  post 

Of  dreaded  danger,  toil,  or  ruth. 

Oft  in  the  '*  Commerce  "  were  we  sent 

From  London  to  Brazilian  shore ; 

Five  times  to  Pemambuco  went, 

Once  to  Bahia,  St.  Salvador ; 

From  thence,  with  sugar  freighted  full. 

We  sail'd  for  Swinemnude,  in  Prussia ; 

In  ballast  thence  to  Constradt  Mole — 

This  the  third  time  I'd  been  in  Russia. 

Twelve  months  before,  while  there  we  lay, 

The  cholera  morbus  then  was  raging. 

Numbers  were  daily  swept  away 
By  that  dread  pestilent  contagion. 
That  voyage,  by  threats,  entreaties,  force, 
The  captain  made  me  act  as  cook ; 
Than  this  to  me  was  nothing  worse, 
It  was  a  berth  I  ill  could  brook ; 
But  I  was  bound,  and  must  obey. 
They  knew  I  could  perform  that  duty, 
Thus  I  cooked  for  them  mv  own  way,— 
'Twas  sometimes  dean  and  sometimes  sooty. 
One  day,  with  pots  and  pans  on  shore, 
Providing  soup — our  daily  fare- 
Besides  myself  there  was  no  more 
Of  British  cooks,  but  Russians  there ; 
In  that  house  on  the  west  mole  head. 
There  was  I  cooking ;  'twas  near  noon. 
When  down  a  Russian  cook  dropp'd  dead ! 
The  cholera  there  begun.    Right  soon. 
In  haste,  my  soup-pot,  beef,  and  kettles. 
With  dinner  but  half  done,  I  paok'd 
Into  my  lurkie ;  and  with  mettle 
I  rowed  away,  nor  scarcely  slacked 
My  efforts  tUl  aboard  the  brig 
I  safe  arrived,  and  then  did  look  douse. 
As  I  the  yellow  flag  did  twig, 
Now  flying  o'er  my  former  cook  house. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Ships'  crews  were  dying  &8t  around  us, 
Jn  numbers  so  much  to  astound  us ; 
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The  pestilence  with  vigour  stalk'd, 
Yet,  midst  its  hottest  rage,  I  walked 
TJnharmed,  unscathed,  kept  by  that  Power 
Whose  arm,  in  danger's  deadUest  hour, 
Hath  still  upheld  me.    All  our  crew 
Ketumed  in  health  and  safety  too. 
Back  to  their  native  land — ^from  thence 
Preserved  by  the  kind  Providence ! 


There's  an  excuse  for  this  digression, 
When  I  as  cook  my  voyage  recounted; 
For  *tis  to  prove  in  my  profession, 
I  have  each  obstacle  surmounted. 
Thus  I  can  show  my  pedigree, 
How,  through  each  separate  degree, 
I've  cabin-boy,  cook,  and  sailor  been, 
Second  mate  and  mate  by  turns  seen, 
And  have  at  last  attained  the  post. 
For  which  my  ambition  panted  most — 
That  of  comm£uid ; — this  without  aid 
Of  friends  or  interest.    On  the  ocean 
I  have  scrambled  to  the  highest  grade. 
By  steps  of  regular  promotion ! 
Then'f  rom  my  lot  let  none  despair ; 
No  boy  that  has  a  common  share 
Of  emulation  or  ambition, 
However  low  be  his  condition, 
His  prospects  are  as  bright  as  mine. 
When  first  I  went  a  boy  to  sea ; 
For  no  bright  hopes  did  o'er  me  shine — 
At  least,  no  means  appeared  to  me, 
But  with  my  fate  through  life  to  war. 
And  still  remain  a  common  tar. 
But  hard  I  struggled  with  my  fate, 
And  still  improved  each  hour  of  leisure 
In  useful  studies — for  my  state 
I  was  resolved  to  change,- -and  pleasure 
I  had  in  gaining  usefid  knowledge, 
Not  such  as  that  they  gain  at  college ; 
But  I  from  nature's  open  book, 
My  studies  and  my  pleasures  took : 
And  while  apprentice,  every  hour 
I  could  call  mine,  I  did  devour, 
Of  simple  navigation's  lore, 
Much  from  an  old  Hamilton  Moore* 
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Since  then,  the  deepest  and  abstruse 

Lore  I  have  studied ,  still  self-taught ; 

And  of  astronomy,  the  use 

Of  the  most  essential  parts  I've  caught. 

From  this  let  all  a  lesson  learn, 

With  diligence  and  application, 

They  may,  self-taught,  some  knowledge  earn, 

To  fit  them  for  a  higher  station ! 

«  «  •  «  « 

But  to  my  tale,  lest  some  should  tax 

Me  with  proli^ess ;  that  must  not  be. 

So  freighted  soon,  with  hemp  and  tlax, 

We  saU'd  from  Cronstradt  for  Dundee ; 

Arrived,  discharged,  and  ballast  in, 

Again  we  started  for  Kincardine. 

With  bounding  hopes  and  hearts  of  glee, 

Our  home,  our  friends,  we  soon  did  see. 

My  parents  dear,  with  rapturous  strain, 

Rejoiced  to  see  their  son  again ; 

And  friends  beloved  with  welcome  meet, 

My  home-returning  joined  to  greet. 

And  for  three  months,  'twas  mine  to  sharo 

Those  pleasures  which  but  seldom  come, — 

Those  social  joys  most  free  from  care, 

Which  circle  round  youth's  happy  home  1 

'Twas  eighteen  months  since  I  before 

Had  visited  my  native  shbre ; 

Then  but  few  days  'twas  mine  to  spend 

In  company  with  each  dear- loved  mend ; 

Though  then  two  years  I'd  absent  been — 

'Twas  my  first  going  off  to'sea — 

Ere  I  beheld  each  well-known  scents. 

Endeared  to  youthful  memory. 

Then,  bronzed  beneath  a  tropic  sun, 

I  had  so  strangely  altered  grown, 

That  on  arriving,  scarce  her  son 

Was  to  my  mother,  at  first  sight,  known ! 


And  now  I  tasted  all  the  sweets 

Long  absence  can  alone  confer 

On  hearts  like  Boine,  which  long  to  meet 

With  all  that  best  beloved  are ; 

More  dear  were  they,  being  severed  from 

Them  then  for  two  long  tedious  years. 

For  I  enjoyed  my  native  home,  ^ 

With  bliss  which  youth  and  love  endcarj.  ^B 
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But  three  months  hriefly  sped  away ; 
Our  brig  repaired,  we  had  once  more 
To  fit  for  sea,  without  delay, 
And  leave  again  our  native  shore. 
Laden  with  coals,  for  London  hound, 
Again  I  take  farewell !  and  leave. 
With  sad  regret,  that  spot  of  ground 
To  which  shall  memory  ever  deave. 
The  grief  which  in  my  bosom  swelled. 
The  feelings  which  gave  anguish  birth, 
To  part  again  with  all  I  held 
The  dearest,  best  beloved  on  earth — 
I  cannot  paint  them  if  I  would ; 
When  felt,  they  are  best  understood. 
My  mother  dear,  my  father  kind, 
Those  friends  of  earliest  years, 
Whose  love,  from  out  my  faithful  mind. 
Nor  time,  nor  change,  nor  distance  wears ! 
Though  frequent  parting  long  from  aJU 
I  love,  has  been  my  fate  through  life. 
Yet  oh,  I  loathe  the  parting  call ! 
It  ever  seems,  as  it  were,  a  knife 
To  cut  the  tenderest  ties  I  form — 
To  sever  friendship's  ardent  breath — 
To  quench  affections  fond  and  warm — 
Oh !  'tis  the  epitome  of  death ! 

•  «  «  «  « 

Winter  was  wending  from  the  north, 
And  spring  began  to  summon  forth 
Her  stormy  legions  from  the  east, 
And  March  came  in  with  blustering  haste. 
Again  the  "  Commerce  "  fully  laden, 
(Her  name  agreed  well  with  her  trading,) 
From  London  Docks  unmoor'd,  to  steer 
The  course  she  wended  many  a  year ; 
That  southern  course  we  held  once  more. 
For  Pemambuco's  sultry  shore. 
Fast  from  the  cold  and  stormy  north, 
For  warmer  climes  we  sail'd. 
And  were,  by  March  the  twenty-fourth. 
Where  the  trade-winds  prevailed ; 
'Twas  a  day  remembered  well  by  me. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three, 

1  hailed  it  with  much  joy ; 
For  my  four  years'  apprenticeship  was  done — 
My  term  was  up — my  indentures  won — 

I  waB  no  "moie  Sk^oorj  \ 
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And  though  a  stripling,  I  could  then 
Assume  my  post  'mongst  abler  men— 
'Mongst  them  could  act  my  part ; 
Though  then  but  three  months  tum'd  eighteen, 
Yet  I  had  well  accustomed  been 

To  all  a  seaman's  art ! 
And  for  the  voyage  I  rank'd  among 

The  seamen  of  our  crew ; 
Though  not  as  most  of  them  so  strong, 

Yet  could  my  duty  do. 


Meanwhile,  by  ^ivouring  trade  winds  bore, 

We  fast  are  drawing  nigh 
To  Brazil's  sultry,  sun-parch' d  shore, 

And  soon  we  can  descry, 
To  leeward,  Pemambuco's  port ; 

Our  signals  soon  are  known. 
So  often  there  did  we  resort, 

"We  were  familiar  grown. 
In  harbour  moored  securely  fast, 

So  we  again  begin 
Our  cargo  to  dis(£arge  in  haste, 

And  take  our  sugars  in. 


Last  time  but  one  that  we  lay  here, 

The  mate  and  I  fell  out ; 
We  had  a  quarrel,  that  is  dear, 

But  how  it  came  about 
I  scarcely  now  can  recollect, —  ' 

But  that  boots  not  to  know ; 
I  paid  him  not  that  due  respect. 

Perchance,  that  I  did  owe. 
But  that  he  struck  me  for  slight  cause; 

I  do  remember  well ; 
And  as  I  ne'er  could  stomach  blows, 

We  then  to  fighting  fell. 
I  kept  him  for  awhile  at  chelok, 

And  blow  for  buffet  pressed. 
Till  I  was  levelled  on  the  deck,    ■ 

By  a  hard  hit  on  the  chest. 
Much  was  T  injured ;  for  next  day 

To  hospital  waa  bore ;  ^^ 

Was  bled  and  cupped  without  delay,  ^^P 

My  breast  was  blistered  sore.  "^^ 
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There  thirteen  days  I  did  remaiiii 

In  sick-ward  forced  to  dwell, 
Ere  I  was  sent  to  ship  again, 

Recovered,  yet  scarcely  well. 
On  board  rettirned,  next  day  a  job 

The  mate  gives  me  to  do  ; 
"  Come,  bear  a  hand  there,  boy  Bob, 

'I've  got  some  work  for  you 
Aloft  there ;  to  the  royal  mast  head, 

Begin  the  mast  to  paint !" 
"  That's  a  hard  task  for  me,"  I  said, 

*'  I'm  still  so  weak  and  faint." 
*Twas  no  use  talking,  I  must  go. 

It  must  by  me  be  done  ; 
And  there  all  day,  beneath  the  glow 

Of  the  fierce  vertic  sun, 
Exposed  to  his  full  noonday  beams, 

I  painted  down  each  mast ; 
So  weak,  so  faint  my  limbs  did  seem, 

I  scarce  could  hold  me  fast. 
But  from  that  time  was  peace  maintained, 

No  quarrels  were  between ; 
"WMe  in  the  "  Commerce  "  I  remained, 

Occurred  no  such  like  scene. 


"While  wo  in  Pemambuco  lay, 

An  accident  occurred, 
Which  I'll  relate,  in  my  own  way. 

As  I  the  story  hoard  : — 
The  brig  "  St.  George,"  of  Liverpool, 

One  Sunday  mom  unmoor' d, 
They  shifted  berth,  hauled  higher  up. 

And  there  the  brig  secured. 
One  of  crew,  the  second  mate. 

Whose  age  was  scarce  a  score, 
!Met  with  a  sad  and  shocking  fate  ; 

For  when  their  work  was  o'er. 
To  wash  himself  he  overboard  went. 

Around  the  ship  to  swim  ; 
A  sailor,  with  the  same  intent. 

Jumped  over  after  him. 
Scarce  were  they  in,  a  scream  was  heard — 

A  cry  of  sudden  pain ; 
The  sailor  'neath  the  bows  appeared. 

Fast  clambering  up  the  chain ; 


The  second  mate  the  chain  held  fait, ' 

The  sea  was  dyed  with  blood ; 
Soon,  soon  the  boat  ahead  was  pass'd. 

And  from  the  sanguine  flood 
They  drew  him ;  but  the  vital  tide 

Had  ebb'd  its  lowest  mark  ! 
For  from  his  loins,  all  his'  right  side 

"Was  bit  through  by  a  sh^k. 
Ho  died  a  sad  £uid  sudden  death ; 

For  scarcely  had  his  shipmates  got 
His  mangled  body  in  the  boat, 

Before  he'd  sped  bis  parting  breath ! 
In  two  days  after,  a  ground  shark 

Was  in  the  harbour  caught ; 
An  ugly  monster,  huge  and  dark, 

Whose  dreadf 111  jaws  were  fraught 
With  teeth  terrific,  triple-row'd  ; 

But  his  a  cruel  fate ; 
For  gathering  sailors  soon  bestowed 

On  him  their  utmost  hate. 


Before  this  scene,  'twas  joy  to  me 

To  breast  the  billowy  wave ; 
In  many  a  clime  and  many  a  sea. 

My  limbs  I  oft  did  lave ; 
And  I  have  often  since  that  time. 

Swam  foaming  billows  o'er, 
On  Afric's  coast,  in  India's  clime, 

By  Scotia's  northern  shore. 
Yet  o'er  me  steals  a  slavish  fear, 

An  apprehensive  dread, 
That  some  huge  monster  may  draw  near. 

From  ocean's  shiny  bed. 
Each  tiny  fish,  my  fancy  painti 

A  shark  of  monstrous  size ; 
Thus  cautious  fears  still  throw  restraints 

WTiere  seeming  pleasure  lies ! 
So  now  no  more  can  I  enjoy, 

My  sports  amid  the  wave. 
With  such  delight  as  when  a  boy, 

Forth' 8  billows  I  did  brave. 
Thus  knowledge  brings  not  always  peace. 

Though  'tis  so  much  desired ; 
The  pleasures  it  yields  in  the  chase, 

Are  lost  when  'tis  acquired. 
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Again  our  brig  is  laden ;  and  once  more 

We  leave  behind  fair  Pemambuco's  land  ; 
Nor  have  I  since  revisited  that  shore — 

Nor  have  I  since  beheld  Brazilians  strand. 
Though  twice  five  years  of  active  life,  since  then, 

I've  spent  upon  the  ocean ;  yet  ne*er  fate 
Did  thitSierward  my  steps  again  direct, 

Though  changing  oft  scene,  circumstance,  and  state ! 
«  «  «  «  • 

At  length  we  reached  Augusta's  wished-for  port, 

Where,  when  arrived,  I  deemed  myself  a  man ; 
For  I  waa  free,  and  could  at  wUl  resort 

To  other  ships,  if  thus  my  pleasure  ran. 
Nor  long  did  I  remain ;  for  I  had  served 

Four  years  six  months  beneath  the  same  control, 
Nor  ever  much  from  strictest  duty  swerved ; 

Then  ill  could  brook  that  such  a  narrow  soul. 
As  then  my  owner  proved,  should  over  me 
Hold  further  sway ;  for  I  from  her  was  free. 
My  voyage  was  up,  and  my  indentures  won, 
My  full  time  served,  my  apprenticeship  was  done ; 
And  I  had  now  become  a  fiunchised  son 
Of  ocean,  privileged  over  every  sea, — 
This  was  in  July,  eighteen  thirty-three. 


STANZAS. 

Written  on  Monday  night,  at  Sea,  homeward  bound  from  Wallace 

to  Loudon. 

Come !  come  ye  western  winds, 

Waft,  waffc  us  o'er  the  main 

To  all  we  left  behind  ! 

O,  hasten  us  again 

To  all  endeared  in  Britain's  isle  ! 

To  love's  embrace,  to  friendship's  smile, 

O,  speedily  restore 

Our  longing  hearts  once  more ! 

As  home  our  course  we  steer, 

O'er  wide  Atlantic's  sea, 

My  musings  homeward  veer, 

For  ever  fixed  on  thee, 

My  Martha,  dear !  my  sweet  young  wife, 

Beloved  companion  of  my  life  ! 

To  thee  my  thoughts  shall  come, 

Whexesoe*  et  1  TQ^a.TCL. 
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For  I  can  ne'er  forget, 

Though  oceans  roll  between. 

The  hour  that  first  we  met, 

And  eaeh  endearing  scene ; 

That  still  through  life  to  me  can  prove 

Bemembrances  of  faithful  love, 

That  which  alone  my  heart  can  cheer 

Though  idl  around  seems  drear. 

The  hour  which  made  thee  mine, 

And  every  scene  of  bliss, 
Which  did  around  us  shine 

In  social  happiness. 

Connubial  love,  domestic  peace, 
O !  may  these  blessings  never  cease, 

But  endure,  ever  united 
With  affection  fond  requited. 

Then  blow  each  favouring  gale, 

Ye  western  breezes  free 
Extend  the  bellying  sail ; 

And  o'er  the  rollmg  sea 

Urge  our  laden  vessel  onwards , 

For  our  course  we're  steering  homewards ; 
Come  then,  come,  with  impulse  strong, 

Waft  my  barque  with  speed  along ! 


Paraphrased  and  wrote  down  tJie  following ^  from  Acta  m.,  1 — 11, 
on  Monday  night ,  nine  o*cloehf  August  7ih. 

Now  Peter  and  John  to  the  temple  are  gone ; 

'Tis  the  ninth  hour,  the  season  of  prayer ; 
When  they  to  the  gate  came — ^Beautiful  was  its  name — 

A  lame  man,  a  beggar,  sat  there. 
Hard  had  been  his  doom,  for  from  his  mother's  womb 

A  cripple  he'd  been ;  and  was  brought 
Each  day  to  this  gate,  where  with  patience  he'd  wait. 

And  alms  from  each  passer-by  sought. 
And  when  they  went  to  enter,  this  lame  man  did  venture 

To  beg — he  had  no  conscience  qualms ; 
For  as  Peter  and  John  their  eyes  fastened  on 

Him,  he  thought  they  would  give  him  an  alms. 
But  to  him  Peter  said — "  Look  on  us  and  take  heed, 

Gold  or  silver  we  have  none  to  give, 
And  for  that  do  not  crave  ,*  but  such  as  we  have, 

From  us  thou  shalt  freely  receive ! 


Then  in  Jesiu  Chri^s  name,  dioa  no  looker  azt  Jamtt, 

Thy  hand  eire  to  me — lise  and  walk ! 
With  that  k«  arose,  to  the  temfJe  he  goo, 

Ood's  matjf  his  piaise  and  bk  talk ; 
And,  Uaqang  with  jaj,  he  fizst  did  employ 

His  new  found  itiaigth  pndsing  hn  €vod! 
While  the  ^eapio  who  saw,  filled  with  wonder  and  mwe. 

At  this  miracle,  spread  it  ahroad ! 


STANZAS    OX   THE    OCEAK. 

Commenced  Tue*dayy  August  8M. 

Thou  ocean !  boundless,  vast,  and  deep, 
Marvelloiis  and  dread,  however  yiewed ; 
If  o'er  thee  angry  tempests  sweep. 
Hearing  thy  bmowy  foam  on  hig^ 
Each  wave  upsurging  to  the  sky. 

And  struggling  in  thy  might ! 
Or  if,  when  tempests  are  subdued. 
And  hushed  upon  thy  bosom,  sleep 
Thy  'Waves  in  calmness,  while  around 
Silence  pervades  the  blue  profound, 

Still  wond'rous  to  the  sight ! 

"What  hidden  treasures  dost  thou  keep, 
Or  secret  stores  yet  iinrevealed, 
Within  the  dark  and  cavemed  steep, 
On  which  arc  earth's  foundations  placed, 
By  the  impervious  gloom,  encased 

Of  thy  unfathomcd  wave ! 
l^Vom  man's  all-prying  search  concealed, 
The  thinp^R  mysterious,  which  creep 
Beneath  the  mountain's  base,  or  lie 
Far  far  from  scan  of  human  eye, 

Tiow  in  each  briny  cave  ! 

Thoug-h  on  the  land  man  lords  it  o'er. 
And  all  earth's  creatures  own  his  sway 
And  bcmd  to  his  control ;  nay,  more, 
Assisted  by  philosophy 
And  science,  ho  will  fearless  pry 

In  nature's  hidden  things: 
Her  elements  ho  makes  obey 
His  will ;  and  by  their  help  will  soar 
Far  *bovo  the  highest  mountain's  height, 
And  fur  boyoivd  the  utmost  flight 

Of  eagWa  d^m^  ^s^^X 
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Now  nought  on  earth  can  him  restrain. 
Inventive  genius  spurs  him  on ; 
Soon,  ocean,  shall  thy  power  he  vain, 
His  course  to  check,  his  steps  to  hind : 
For  faster  than  the  stormy  wind 

He'll  speed  in  his  career. 
Despite  the  raging  of  the  main. 
From  pole  to  pole,  from  dime  to  clime, 
Fast  through  the  air  his  course  he'll  tiuce. 
Annihilating  time  and  space. 

And  bringing  distance  near. 

Yet  though  fast  onwards  in  his  pride. 
He  speeds  his  course  o'er  land  in  air, 
Skimming  the  sur£Eu^e  bf  thy  tide, — 
High  o'er  the  stormy  winds  upborne, 
He  laughs  thy  utmost  rage  to  scorn ; 

Yet  can  he  never  pry 
Into  the  secrets  thou  didst  hide 
In  thy  unfathomed  caverns,  where 
Light  of  the  sun  did  ne'er  illume, 
Nor  thing  of  earth  e'er  pieit^e  the  gloom 

Of  thy  immensity. 

Boll  on,  old  ocean !  th.ere  will  come 
A  time  thy  secrets  to  unfold, — 
A  day  that  shall  lay  bare  thy  womb. 
And  all  the  hidden  things  disclose, 
That  from  creation  did  repose 

Within  thy  deep  abyss ; 
A  day  to  thee  of  dreiid  and  doom. 
When  back  thy  billows  shall  be  rolled. 
Amalgamating  with  the  air. 
Laying  the  earth's  foundations  bare. 

Thy  channels  waterless. 
«  «  «  *  • 

That  day  creation  owns  its  Lord, 
All  nature  with  submission  bends 
To  His  behest.    The  Almighty  word 
Shall  dry  up  ocean's  deepest  wave — 
Shall  call  the  sleeping  from  the  grave — 

The  heavens  together  roll ; 
Even  earth  shall  ample  room  afford. 
Where  may  its  countless  myriads  stand 
To  hear  the  Judge  pronounce  their  fate — 
The  future  irremediable  state 

Of  every  living  soul.  ^^ 
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Earth,  ocean,  air,  shall  be  refined — 
FasR'd  through  the  purifying  flame ; 
Till  on  this  globe  be  left  behind, 
No  sign  of  sorow,  sin,  or  tears, 
Whidh.  have  for  thousand,  thousand  years 

Sprung  from  the  human  race ! 
Still  wall  tiiis  earth  existence  find. 
But  changed  in  all,  save  form  and  name ! 
A  new-made  Paradise  appear 
With  holier  habitants,  its  sphere 

Kevolving  still  in  space ! 


SONG    TO    MY    OLD    SEA    CHEST. 

Compost  Thursday  nighty  August  lOth, 

My  old  sea  chest !  my  old  sea  chest !  a  servant  tried  and  long ; 
Well,  well  from  me  dost  thou  deserve  a  sailor's  rough-spun  song. 
I've  put^*d  well  each  crack,  received  midst  elemental  jars, 
And  painted  thee  anew,  to  hide  thy  many  rents  and  scars. 

Though  I've  got  a  new  chest  now,  yet  will  I  not  condemn 
May  old  fir  chest,  for  thou  hast  proved  far  worthier  than  them ; 
Though  but  a  dollar  was  thy  price — ten  years  are  past  since 

then — 
Yet  thou  hast  well  repaid  my  cost,  thy  purchase  was  not  in  vain. 

We've  shipmates  been  for  ten  long  years ;  a  hundred  thousand 

miles 
O'er  ocean  we've  together  sailed  ;  nay,  reader,  do  not  smile, 
'Tis  no  exaggerated  boast ;  for  my  old  chest  and  me 
Have  sailed  through  almost  every  clime,  o'er  almost  every  sea. 

The  Mediterranean,  Afric's  coast,  and  either  Indian  clime, 
The  Baltic  and  the  northern  seas  we've  traversed  many  a  time; 
In  America,  both  north  and  south,  have  we  together  been. 
Encountering  alike  each  change  of  climate  and  of  scene. 

Twice  shipwrecked  were  we — the  last  time  I  yet  remember  well, 
*Twa8  on  a  dark  December's  night,  on  Yarmouth  Sands  befel — 
Our  noble  barque  to  pieces  went ;  in  thee  was  stowed  my  all. 
And  'twas  at  hazard  great  I  sav'd  myself  and  thee  from  thrall. 

And  in  the  forecastle,  o'er  thee  full  many  an  hour  I've  spent ; 
My  writing-desk  and  table  thou ;  as  o'er  thy  lid  I  bent, 
0£t  in  the  spirit-stirring  hour,  when  would  my  muse  essay 
To  frame,  in  rough  Bp\m.  rVv^Tnc^  ^t.  sea,  the  ocean-farer's  lay. 
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And  when  the  tedium  to  beguile  of  leisure  hours  at  sea, 
IVe  found  some  sailor's  pleasure  oft  in  rummag^ff  of  thee ; 
The  till,  which  held  some  small  nick-nacks,  the  cloth  nailed  to 

the  lid, 
My  manuscript  and  papers  held,  and  as  portfolio  did. 

There  were  the  letters  sent  to  me,  not  one  of  them  abused, 
Epistles  of  paternal  love,  which  often  I  perused ; 
And  there  the  love  letters  from  one,  whose  name  I'll  not  avow, 
And  there  my  mother's  latest  gift — ^to  me  far  dearer  now. 

Since  she  whose  hand  hath  often  paek'd  my  chest,  full  and 
complete]  [neat, — 

With  everything  my  wants  required,  with  clothing  warm  and 
Since  she,  whose  fond  maternal  love  provided  all  these  things. 
Throws  round  thee  remembrances  to  which  my  memory  clings  I 

Now  eight  long  years  are  past  since  then — ^my  mother  is  no  more ; 
Still  as  I  glance  on  thee,  my  chest,  I  scan  the  by-past  o'er. 
I  think  how  oft  a  mother's  hand  hath  stowed  the  dunnage  there, 
How  oft  tiiese  gifts  have  hallowed  been  by  a  father's  warmest 
prayer! 

My  sisters  too,  with  kindred  love,  have  often  placed  in  thee, 
What  comforts  would  their  brother  suit  when  far  away  at  sea ; 
And  last,  not  least,  my  sweet  young  wife  hath  lent  a  helping 

hand. 
To  cram  thee  well,  my  old  sea  chest,  before  I  left  the  land. 

My  old  sea  chest  I  like  thee  well,  my  mute  companion ;  still, 
TVlierein  through  life  my  fate  may  lead,  throu^  fortune,  good, 

or  ill; 
Should  we  again  e'er  shipwrecked  be,  or  should  our  ship  go  down, 
I  think  before  I'd  part  with  thee,  I'd  sooner  with  thee  drown. 

But  'tis  not  for  what  you  could  hold  of  wealth  or  worldly  gear, 
Makes  me  to  thee,  my  old  sea  chest,  this  strong  attachment  bear ; 
But  'tis  because  remembrances  around  thee  ever  cling, 
Fond  memories  of  the  past, — for  that,  to  thee  this  song  I  sing  ! 


SONG. 
Composed  August  22th. 


O,  think  not  thou  forgotten  art ! 

Though  I  no  more  th^  name 
May  mention  now,  yet  in  my  heart 

My  feelings  are  tne  lame  I 


A.  true  respect  a  warm  esteem, 

Was  all  for  thee  I  bore ; 
If  these  as  love  we  once  did  deem. 

Now  are  those  visions  o*er ! 

For  I  have  made  another  mine. 

On  whom  I  did  bestow 
My  hand,  my  heart,  when  at  the  shrine 

I  took  the  sacred  vow ! 

Then  if  thy  youthful  love  I  gained, 

My  spirit  sore  is  grieved, 
That  I  thy  feeliilgs  should  have  pained, 

Or  thy  fond  hopes  deceived. 

For  how  could  I  my  hand  impart, 

Without  I  could  my  love ; 
Or  pledge  to  thee  a  faithful  heart 

Which  would  inconstant  prove  ? 

'Tis  better  we  are  parted  now. 

For  if  we  had  been  wed. 
My  heart  could  not  have  felt  the  vow 

My  lips  must  then  have  said ! 

0  !  then  cease  to  remember  me. 

Nor  say  I  faithless  prove ; 
For  my  warmest  feelings  are  with  thee, 

All,  all,  excepting  love  ! 


OCEAN-FARER'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

Commenced  Monday,  August  14^/^  at  Sea,  homeward-bound  J 

Wallace  toward  London. 

While  leisure  hours  upon  the  sea  afford 

Me  space  and  time,  I  will  again  record 

]My  devious  voyagings  o'er  the  sea. 

From  August  month,  in  eighteen  thirty-three. 

Before  the  mast,  I  as  a  sailor  shipped, 

On  board  a  little  brig  ;  she  was  yclep'd 

The  *  *  *,  but  I  her  name  and  Captain's  will  conceal ; 

For  courtesy  forbids  me  to  reveal 

The  names  of  all  whose  deeds,  when  I  rehearse, 

Can  find  no  just  eulogium  in  my  verse. 

With  ballast  in,  and  some  few  merchant  goods 

Of  little  value,  for  St.  Jago  bound, 

In  Cuba's  Isle ;  and  be  it  understood 

Our  brig  was  Bma\l.    On.\io^T^^  otX^  icwxid 
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Besides  myself,  three  seamen,  master,  mate, 
A  cook,  and  boy  to  on  the  cabin  wait : 
This  all  our  complement,  we  did  unlock, 
Down  river  sailed  from  the  St.  Katherine  dock. 
On  Thursday  night  brought  up  in  Margate  roads ; 
'Twas  moderate  at  the  time ;  but  streaked  abroad 
Throughout  the  heavens,  were  ample  signs  to  form 
Conjectures  true  of  a  fast  coming  storm  ; 
The  wind  about  due  west :  with  single  bower, 
And  scope  of  chain,  about  the  twilight  hour 
We  came  to  anchor.    Ere  the  break  of  day 
The  gale  had  freshened ;  we  had  veered  away. 
Throughout  the  night,  almost  a  scope  of  chain ; 
But  as  the  sea  got  up,  our  brig  did  strain    • 
Her  single  cable ;  driving  too,  we  dropped 
The  best  bower  under  foot,  veered  to,  and  stopped 

Her  further  drift.    That  was  a  dreadful  mom, — 
Athwart  the  lurid  sky  the  clouds  were  borne 

On  the  wild  tempest's  wing ;  the  billowy  main 

No  more  resembled  a  smooth,  level  plain, 

But  wave  rolled  over  wave ;  while,  deep  between. 

Yawned  the  wide  gulfs,  as  valleys  may  be  seen 

By  hills  surrounded ;  yet  more  dread  and  deep, 

As  the  wild  glens  beneath  the  craggy  steep 

Of  rugged  mountain,  from  whose  side  the  snow, 

Flying  in  flakes,  o'erspreads  the  vales  below ; 

So  driving  fast  the  angry  surges  from, 

As  snow-white  sheet  appeared  the  feathery  foam ! 

By  ten  a.m„  more  furious  and  more  fast 

Upsurg'd  the  waves,  drove  on  the  howling  blast ; 

Top-gallant  yards  and  masts  to  deck  we  send. 

Veered  out  both  cables  to  the  bitter  end ;  ' 

While  pitching  heavily,  the  spray,  like  hail, 

Flew  from  jibboom  end  o'er  taflfrail. 

The  yards  were  braced  up  sharp,  yet  scarce  each  spar 

Withstood  the  assaults  of  elemental  war ; 

The  rigging  straining,  and  the  mai^ts  were  bending, 

As  high  she  reared,  or  down  6ach  wave  descending, 

Surged  heavily ;  then  rolling  gpinwale  in. 

The  green  seas  soon  across  our  decks  did  win 

Their  watery  way.    Three  miles  we  were,  or  more. 

Anchored  N.W.  from  the  North  Foreland  shore. 

Another  brig,  three  cables'  length,  which  lay 

From  us,  pitched  masts  and  bowsprit  both  away ; 

I  saw  her  foremast  falling  alongside. 
But,  after  that,  she  safely  did  outride 

The  furious  p^ale.    The  same  day,  on  French  coast,  Jf^ 

A  convict  ship — the  *  *  Amphitrite ' ' — was  lost ;  •  !^f 
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Two  hundred  female  convicts,  and  the  crew 

In  her  were  lost,  excepting  a  very  few  " 

That  reached,  half  drowned  and  mangled,  the  French  land. 

Three  ships  were  wrecked  upon  the  Goodwin  Sands, 

And  all  hands  perished ;  'twas  a  dreadful  gale  ! 

From  west  it  first  began,  and  did  prevail 

More  fierce  and  more  farious  as  the  stormy  sun 

Near'd  his  meridian  height ;  for  then  begun 

The  winds  to  veer  more  northerly,  and  urge, 

With  long,  unbroken  fetch,  the  billowy  surge 

Into  our  safe  anchoraee,  which  before 

Was  slightly  sheltered  by  the  adjacent  shore ; 

But  as  tiie  tempest  from  the  stormy  north 

Came  sweeping  on,  with  increased  fury  forth, 

Bearing  the  bUlows,  which  resistless  rolled, 

Not  long  in  such  a  sea  our  chains  could  hold ; 

For  'twas  at  four  p.m.  one  of  them  parted 

Close  to  the  hawse ;  she  with  the  other  started, 

And  drove  for  &  short  space,  till  snap  it  went ! 

Then  at  the  mercy  of  the  element, 

To  the  dread  fury  of  the  waves  consigued. 

And  urged  along  by  the  tempestuous  wind. 

Till  fore  main  trysail,  closely  reefed,  we  set ; 

And  scarce  fore  topmast  staysail  up  could  get. 

Ere  from  the  Foreland  we  were  driving  fast 

Toward  the  Godwin  Sjmds,  yet  safely  passed 

The  Gull  Stream  Light-ship,  close  upon  our  lee. 

Steer  through  the  Downs,  the  wind  being  two  points  free  ; 

Abreast  of  Dover,  we  with  pleasure  view 

Those  dangers  far  behind,  then  heave  ship  too. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Two  days  from  this,  'twas  moderate  and  clear,' 
The  gale  abating,  we  for  Portsmouth  steer ; 
Arrived  at  Spithead,  soon  receive  from  shore 
New  chains  and  anchors,  and  bring  up  once  more. 
Ashore  the  captain  went,  to  note  protest, 
And  took  me  with  him ;  so  he  thought  it  best 
To  choose  me  out  from  others  of  the  crew, 
Although  this  sort  of  work  to  me  was  new. 
His  business  done,  he  parted  from  me  then. 
On  Portsmouth  beach  left  me  long  to  remain 
Waiting  for  him ;  till,  at  the  close  of  day, 
I  sought  him  out,  to  learn  why  this  delay. 
I  found  him  in  a  place  imfit  to  name, 
A  haunt  of  vice,  low  wretchedness,  and  shame. 
Dead  drunk  he  lay,  imconscious  of  his  guilt : 
I  said  not  much,  althougla.\3[L^  mot^  I  felt, 
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And  tried  to  fetch  him  thence,  but  he  did  Bwear 
And  curse  me ;  I,  disgusted,  left  him  i^ere. 
And  came  on  board  the  brig,  right  glad  to  get 
Somewhat  to  eat,  for  I  was  sharply  set. 

«  «  •  «  • 

The  captain  came  aboard  following  day 

In  down-cast  mood,  and  stupid,  I  daresay, 

From  his  debauch ;  his  silver  and  some  gold 

Were  stole  from  hun,  I  was  hereafter  told. 

Not  long  on  board,  the  mate  and  he  fell  out ; 

They  had  some  words,  I  know  not  what  about. 

Nor  do  I  mean  on  that  point  to  enlarge, 

Suffice  to  say,  the  mate  got  his  discharge ; 

And  scarcely  for  the  shore  the  brig  he  left, 

When  by  the  captain  I  was  summoned  aft. 

**  Robert,"  said  he,  **  it  is  my  wish  to  rate 

Tou  as  my  officer,  to  act  as  mate !" 

"  Sir,"  I  replied,  "  I'm  yet  but  a  yoimg  hand, 

And  though  as  seaman  I  may  understand 

My  duty,  yet  the  experience  and  the  skill 

Of  mate  I  have  not,  though  I  had  tiie  will !" 

*'  For  navigation,  leave  that  all  to  me," 

The  captain  said,  **  when  we  get  out  to  sea 

The  most  essentud.  parts  you  soon  may  gain, 

A  thorough  knowledge  in  it  soon  attain ; 

Be  careful  of  your  post,  my  orders  heed." 

**  Well,  sir,  1*11  do  my  best !" — ^wo  then  agreed. 

Thus  in  the  forecastle  not  long  I  tunied, 

Aft  to  the  cabin  all  my  dunnage  carried ; 

Next  day  we  weighed,  all  canvass  set,  once  more 

Sailed  through  the  Needles,  and  down  Channel  bore. 


Our  outward  voyage  was  pleasant,  and  swimnungly 

The  work  went  on ;  and  tiiough  a  young  man,  I 

Yet  of  mat^s  duty  had  a  sort  of  notion* 

Elated,  too,  at  meeting  thus  promotion, 

I  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  the  crew 

And  captain  both ;  'tis  difficult  oft  to  do ; 

Alike  to  please  both  parties,  is  a  task ; 

If  hard  or  not,  of  any  mate  I  ask, 

Who  from  the  forecastle  has  been  promoted 

Unto  that  berth,  when  not  a  sailor  voted 

His  eligible  election :  I  ask  then, 

If  he  escaped  from  censure  of  the  men. 

If  not  an  envious  tongue  'gainst  him  did  rail,  JM 


Or  scurrilous  words  or  epithets  assail 
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His  frequent  ear — murmurs  of  discontent— 

Grumblings  greet  him  wheresoe'er  he  went  P 

If  he  can  answer  Yes  !  that  may  I  deem 

As  worthy  of  all  good  men's  true  esteem. 

*Tis  hard  to  please  two  sides  whose  interest  jars, — 

Cringe  to  the  captain,  bully  o'er  the  tars ; 

'Tis  thus  with  many,  never  was  with  me, 

For,  as  my  thcrughts,  my  words  are  always  free. 

For  I  detest  a  mean  contemptuous  spirit — 

Whatever  his  rank,  how  great  may  be  his  merit — 

That  would,  with  base  servility,  approach 

A  human  presence,  would  with  fawning  crouch 

At  his  superior's  nod ;  while  woe  to  them 

Who  are  beneath  him,  if  he  can  but  claim 

The  slightest  title  office  e'er  supplies 

To  sway  o'er  them,  be  sure  he'll  tyrannize ; 

TJsing  contemptuous  bullyrag,  brow-beat 

All  that's  beneath  him,  worse  than  dogs  he'll  treat. 

«  •  «  -  «  « 

But  I  digress ;  let  me  again  resume 

The  subject  of  my  theme  ;  for  I  presume 

The  Ocean-Farer's  tale  is  fw  too  long 

Already  grown :  so,  whether  right  or  wrong, 

What  I  am  doing,  down  in  black  on  white 

I'll  quickly  dash  it,  fast  as  pen  can  write. 

I  said  before  we  had  a  fine  run  out, 

Until  October  tenth,  or  thereabout. 

'Twas  Thursday  noon,  we  made  a  rocky  isle, 

Sombrero  named  ;  the  Trades  blew  strong  meanwhile 

From  E.N.E.     The  captain  shaped  his  course ; 

Told  me  what  point  to  steer ;  for,  bad  or  worse, 

Whate'er  his  orders  were,  'twas  mine  to  obey. 

Thus  was  our  reckoning  held.    ^From  day  to  day 

I  kept  the  log,  took  the  meridian  sun, 

And  then  worked  up  the  course  and  distance  run. 

In  this  the  captain  daily  took  a  part, 

Then  marked  the  ship's  place  down  upon  the  chart, — 

He  shaped  his  course  clear  north  of  Anegada ; 

The  breezes,  nearly  east,  wore  strong  and  steady ; 

With  starboard  stunsails  set,  seven  knots  or  more, 

Progressing  hourly,  was  our  vessel  bore. 

From  eight  p.m.  to  midnight  'twas  my  watch ; 

At  twelve  relieved,  I  turned  in  to  snatch 

A  few  hours  of  repose ;  perchance  did  dream  ! 

And,  it  may  be,  did  o'er  my  fancy  gleam 

Sweet  visions  of  my  home ;  but  if,  or  not, 

My  dreams  thus  tended,  th.ey  were  soon  forgot ; 
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For,  *midst  slumbers  sound,  I  was  awoke 

By  the  concussion  of  a  violeut  shock. 

Surge !  surge !  crash !  orash !  our  brig  became  a  wreck ! 

I  sprung  from  bed  and  hurried  up  on  deck, 

There  all  were  in  confusion  and  oismay ; 

Pressed  down  on  her  beam  ends  the  vessel  lay  ;— 

On  Anegada  reef  our  brig  had  struck. 

'Twas  Friday  morning,  half-past  one  o'clock, 

The  night  was  dark,  or  rather  mom,  I  ween ; 

Through  the  white  breakers  no  land  could  be  seen, 

But  all  around  the  fiery  surges  gleam. 

To  windward  some,  but  most  to  leeward  seem. 

The  sea  soon  drove  us  o'er  the  outer  ridge. 

In  eight  feet  water,  jammed  between  a  ledge 

Of  rocks  she  lay,  qmte  snug  and  easy  too  ! 

And  there,  till  morning  dawned  upon  our  view, 

We  in  suspense  remained ;  meantime,  we  got 

Our  clothes  packed  up,  and  ready  for  the  boat. 

For  our  attempts  would  have  been  ill  applied 

To  get  the  brig  off,  even  if  we  tried ; 

For  rudder  damaged,  stem-post  was  rent. 

The  false  keel  shivered — keel  itself  was  bent. 

The  stem  was  spHntered,  floor  and  timbers  broke ; 

What  wood  or  iron  could  withstand  the  stroke  ? 

We  sound  the  pump,  the  water's  depth  to  tell, 

And  find  then  more  than  two  feet  in  the  well ; 

Then  'twas  agreed  to  leave  the  vessel  there, — 

To  get  on  shore  was  now  our  chiefest  care. 

When  morning  dawned,  and  daylight  came  more  clear, 

The  virgin  isles  around  us  did  appear, 

And  Anegada's  lone  o'erwooded  ide. 

Was  nearest  to  us,  distant  full  three  mile ;    • 

But  still  'twas  then  unsafe  to  attempt  to  land. 

So  wild  the  surf  rolled  o'er  the  rocky  strand. 

At  eight  o'clock  some  boats  alongside  came ; 

For  as  the  eagle  spies  afar  its  game, 

Or  as  the  carrion  soon  scents  out  its  prey, 

So  saw  these  islanders,  at  break  of  day. 

Our  fated  brig  upon  their  iron  coast  rent ; 

And  off*  they  came,  with  plundering  intent,— 

For  no  good  purpose  did  their  minds  pervade. 

When  in  our  troubles  they  withheld  weir  aid. 

But  we  the  boats,  without  delay  got  eut, 

In  them  our  traps  and  all  our  dunnage  put ; 

Steered  for  the  lEuad,  while  the  ground  swell  did  urge 

Our  boats  with  violence  through  the  upheaving  surge  ; 

We  spied  a  sandy  bay,  to  it  we  went,  ^| 

Haul'd  up  our  boats,  and  rigged  a  sort  of  tent.  JB 
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All  that  day  and  tho  next  we  there  remained, 
But  from  the  natives  no  assistance  gained : 
We  brought  some  victuals  with  us — that  was  all 
We  had  to  live  on — though  our  shares  were  small. 
On  Sunday  we  laimched  boats,  and  steered  away 
For  the  Ide  Tortola,  which  to  the  southward  lay 
Full  thirty  miles.    I,  with  four  of  the  crew, 
In  long  boat  sailed ;  the  captain,  with  him  two, 
Went  in  a  small  sloop,  he  for  hire  had  got ; 
With  them,  astern,  towed  the  jolly  boat. 
And  they  the  harbour  reached  about  midnight. 
But,  as  it  grew  more  dark,  we  lost  all  sight 
Of  them,  and  in  the  boat  that  night  at  sea 
Had  to  remain,  under  Tortola's  lee ; 
But  Monday  morning  we  in  safety  reached 
The  harbour,  landed,  and  then  both  boats  beached. 


There,  for  two  weeks,  in  lodgings  I  remained. 
Being  by  the  captain  on  his  side  retained 
About  the  brig's  insurance ;  for  a  flaw 
Was  in  his  claim,  in  point  of  marine  law. 
But  that  being  settled,  there  was  no  ship  there 
That  I  might  join, — so  it  was  now  my  care 
Elsewhere  to  find  one :  on  this  purpose  bent, 
Down  to  St.  Thomas's  in  a  boat  I  went  ; 
There  for  some  days,  I  unemployed  still. 
And  idle  was,  though  much  against  my  will ; 
No  ships  there  being  then  in  want  of  hands. 
Except  two  slavers  bound  for  Guinea's  strand ; 
High  were  the  wages  offering  by  them 
For  seamen,  but  I  do  heartily  condemn 
That  traflSc  vile — would  not  accept  their  hire, 
Though  of  the  shore  I  had  began  to  tire. 
For  why  ?  my  means  would  now  no  longer  let 
Me  live  in  lodgings,  without  getting  into  debt. 
But  at  this  time  to  me  the  captain  came 
Of  an  American  brig  laying  here  ;  her  name — 
The  "  Edward,"  of  Alexandria ;  she  was  bound 
For  Curacoa.     Though  I,  ere  this,  had  f  oimd 
Some  of  her  crew  had  left  her  for  bad  treatment 
Eeceived  from  Captain  BaiTet,  yet  no  abatement 
That  made  in  my  design  to  ship ;  I  agreed. 
For  twelve  dollars  a  month,  as  seaman  to  proceed 
With  him.    And  when  we  sailed  for  Curacoa, 
Not  long  were  out,  ere  I  began  to  know 
"Wliat  sort  of  life  I  might  hope  to  live  here — 
llie  vilest  usage  aixd  ^q  ^at%\.  ^i  ^^^-s  I 
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And,  when  arriyed  in  port,  I  felt  inclined 

To  leave  the  "  Edward,"  hut  I  could  not  find 

Another  ship,  and  therefore  was  compelled 

To  stay  hy  her,  although  the  crew  were  held 

In  worse  than  Afric  hondage  :  ne'er  a  smile 

Gleamed  o'er  that  captain's  face ;  and  constant  toil 

From  mom  to  night — even  Sundays  not  excepted — 

Was  ours !    Our  fare  a  slave  would  have^rejected. 

Qrumhling  and  discontented,  mom  and  night, 

The  captain  was ;  nothing  was  done  aright 

To  please  his  mood,  which  sullen  was  and  rough ; 

Ne'er  could  the  sailors  for  him  work  enough. 

Thus  was  he,  ever  grumhling,  finding  fault, 

Till  at  length  we  got  her  load — our  cargo  salt — 

For  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  hound. 

When  once  more  out  at  sea,  'twas  then  we  found 

The  harshest  usage  we  endured  hefore 

Was  light,  compared  to  what  we  often  hore. 

Our  homeward  passage,  early  in  Decemher, 

The  dates  and  circumstances  I  rememher ; 

We  were  off  Cape  Hatteras ;  a  heavy  gale. 

From  the  N.W.,  did  a  few  days  asssSl 

Our  inward  course ;  the  weather  cold  and  chill. 

Yet  on  deck  was  all  hands  kept  at  it  still. 

From  much  exertion  we  had  short  respite — 

From  four,  a.m.,  until  'twas  dark  at  night. 

Those  that  had  four  hours  in,  all  day  were  kept 

On  deck  at  work,  and  not  much  time  we  slept ; 

At  frivolous  johs,  what  sailors  humhug  call. 

Nor  deemed  essential,  if  not  done  at  all. 

All  hands  had  heen  kept  up  the  previous  night 

In  shortening  sail — that  work  was  requisite. 

Though  cold  and  strong  the  wind  next  morning  hlew, 

Yet  hreakfast  o'er,  all  hands  were  turned  too, — 

To  graft  the  ring  holts  some — some  cover  strops — 

Some  scrape  the  stanchions — and  some  point  the  ropes ; 

This  was  unnecessary  work  altogether. 

Such  as  should  he  reierved  for  finer  weather ; 

For  we  were  under  douhle-reef ed  topsails  tlien, 

And  chilling  keen  the  seas  now  and  again 

Were  hreakm^  over  us.    Having  heen  kept  up 

Near  all  last  night,  we  hoped  to  get  a  nap 

In  f  orenodta.  watch,  hut  no !  'twas  turn  to  1 

AU  hands  on  deck  their  different  johs  pursue. 

The  sailors,  grumhling  at  thus  heing  used, 

Went  to  their  work,  while  I  alone  refused 

To  turn  too  that  watch ;  I  thought  it  fit    > 

That  such  fatigue  required  some  intermit. 
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I  told  the  mate  that  I  should  not  submit 

To  such  harsh  usage,  or  unjust  laws. 

The  captain  came  to  ascertain  the  cause 

Why  I  refused  to  work,  dared  to  disobey 

His  issued  orders ;  he  would  find  a  way, 

He  said,  to  pull  down  my  proud  British  spirit ;' 

And  if  I  had  some  gall,  he  swore  he'd  stir  it ! 

I  tried  to  remonstrate  with  him,  but  'twas  no  use  talking. 

For  his  coarse  speech  all  my  attempts  were  baulking. 

He  told  the  mate  to  mark  me  in  the  log 

For  spuming  his  commands ;  told  him  to  jog 

Me  with  the  meanest,  dirtiest,  extra  work. 

And  lord  it  o'er  me  like  a  »very  Turk. 

Then  from  that  time,  till  we  arrived  in  port, 

My  life  was  miserable. — He  did  resort 

To  the  utmost  limits  his  power  could  go, 

On  me  his  hate  and  rancour  to  bestow, 

Because  I  was  the  only  Briton  there 

Among  his  crew ;  and  he  would  take  fine  care 

No  British  sailor  should  dictate  to  him. 

Gainsay  his  orders,  whatsoe'er  his  whim ! 

Thus  daily  did  he  o'er  me  tyrannize. 

Cursing  me  oft,  my  soul,  my  limbs,  my  eyes. 

•-  «  *  «  « 

About  a  fortnight  from  this  time  had  passed, 

When  we  the  Chesapeake  bay  reached  safe  at  last ; 

Up  the  Potomac  river  sailed,  and  moored 

Ship  safe  in  Alexandria.     When  secured, 

All  hands  went  to  their  different  homes ;  and  I 

Ashore  to  lodgings  went  right  willingly, 

Glad  to  be  free  of  such  tyrannic  rule — 

Of  life  made  miserable,  with  discomforts  full ! 

And  shortly  after  this,  when  pay-day  came, 

With  others  of  the  crew,  I  went  to  claim 

My  hard  won  earnings ;  Captain  Barret  stayed 

Part  of  my  wages  from  me  ; — more,  he  said, 

If  I  would  sue  him  for  it,  he'd  indict 

Me  for  refusing  orders, — interdict 

From  getting  in  the  port  another  ship. 

Of  doing  me  all  the  harm  lay  in  his  power ! 

We  parted  thus ;  yet,  ever  from  that  hour, 

I  can't  forget  that  man, — scarce  can  forgive 

Those  deep-felt  injuries  T  did  oft  receive. 


Thus  sped  my  mue^^enoth  year  !  my  natal  day 
Passed  while  in  \odgm:g,^  \  «.^Qt^  ^^  ^^a.-^  v— 
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The  eighteenth  of  December ;  and  this  year 

Winter  set  in  unusually  severe 

For  the  Virginian  clime.    The  wide  Potomac 

Was  frozen  o'er,  and  sledges  driving  on  it. 

While  in  the  ice  each  ship  was  firmly  set, 

Though  much  some  tried,  yet  none  away  could  get 

For  a  full  month  and  more ;  while  cheerless  seemed 

To  me,  and  long  the  dreary  hours  I  spent 

While  wintered  there :  them  I  more  dreary  deemed, 

As  with  my  fate  then  I  was  discontent, 

As  no  news  from  me  mv  dear  parents  had 

Since  I  left  London ;  if  aHve  or  dead 

I  was,  'twas  all  alike  to  them  unknown : 

•Since  I  was  wrecked,  they  knew  not  where  I'd  gone. 

1  longed  once  more  to  steer  my  homeward  course. 

For  than  suspense,  what  to  the  mind  is  worse  ? 

While  here  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  I, — 

Friendless,  unknown,  such  was  my  destiny'^ 

Was  forced  to  stop ;  for  winter  stem  had  cast 

His  ice  bands  o'er  the  river  strong  and  fost ! 


VERSES  ON  MY  OLD  SEA-COAT. 

Composed  off  Scilly  lalands,  JFednesday^  Aujust  2Zrd, 

My  old  sea  coat !  my  pilot  cloth  coat !  my  coat  for  the  watching 

time! 
Hast  many  a  hardship  undergone  since  thou  wast  in  thy  prime ! 
But  now  tiiou  art  getting  old,  my  coat ;  thy  doth  is  threadbare 

worn, 
And  the  frequent  dout  hides  many  a  hole  where  thou  hast  been 

rent  and  torn ! 

For,  on  Afric's  coast,  in  Lidian  dime,  by  America's  ice-bound 

shore. 
All  sorts  of  weather,  in  every  mood,  my  old  sea  coat  has  bore ; 
From  the  pitiless  blast,  the  pelting  rain,  the  cold  keen  piercing 

wind, 
For  many  a  dreary  hour  but  thee  I  could  no  shdter  find ! 

Oft  on  the  look-out  in  a  stormy  night,  when  mine  was  the 

watching  place, 
I've  turned  thy  ample  collar  up,  to  skulk  my  weather-beat  face ; 
But  that  vdvet  collar  has  changed  its  hue,  the  linings  of  silk 

are  tashed, 
And  faded  and  wan  is  the  colour  of  blue,  where  the  briny  sprays 
have  dashed. 
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In  the  lonesome  hours  of  the  long  night  watch,  with  sleep 
overcome,  have  I,  [canopy, 

With  the  star-light  skies  of  a  northern  clime,  my  covering  and 

Oft  bundled  thee  up,  my  old  sea  coat,  and  pillowed  on  thee  my 
head, 

With  the  softest  plank  in  the  fir-bound  deck  for  my  mattress 
and  my  bed ! 

But  now  thou  art  nearly  worn  out,  my  coat,  no  longer  can  keep 

me  dry, 
Before  I  leave  London  for  sea  again,  I  must  a  better  one  buy  ! 
Yet  for  three  years  we've  shipmates  been,  and  we  still  shall 

sail  together. 
And  yet  tiiou  oft  shall  wrap  me  warm  in  cold  and  stormy 

weather ! 


VERSES. 
Compose  I  on  making  the  Lizard,  Thursday  morning,  August  24th. 

All  hail  to  thee,  Britannia's  isle ! 

I  greet  thy  cliffs  again ! 
Sweet  as  the  morning  sunbeam's  smile, 

Far  o'er  the  tranquil  main ! 
Though  I,  for  twenty  times  and  more. 

Have  hailed  thy  sea-girt  strand. 
As  home-bound  from  a  foreign  shore 

I  sought  my  native  land ; 
Though  oft  times  thus  my  longing  eyes 

Have  revelled  in  the  sight. 
Yet  every  time  emotions  rise 

Of  pleasurable  delight ! 
Still  fair  thy  landscapes,  Albion, 

And  pleasant  to  the  view, 
When  gilded  by  the  morning  sun. 

Seen  o'er  the  ocean  blue ! 
For  Scotia  is  my  father  land, 

There  lies  my  youthful  home ; 
And  there  each  sweet  endearing  band 

I've  long  been  severed  from  ! 
Yet,  England,  thou  hast  now  become 

My  chief  abiding  place ; 
In  thee,  my  long  adopted  home 

I  shortly  hope  to  trace. 
*Tis  thus,  with  joy,  1  welcome  thee, 

With  feelings  most  sincere  ! 
Albion!  \and  oi  lbs  brave  and  free  ! 

And  al\  t\\aX.  l\io\^isia^\.  ^'sax* 
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CHARADE. 

In  eleven  letters,  when  combined, 

The  author's  name  transposed  you'll  find; 

Though,  as  a  7»  2,  4,  6, 1  may  aim 

To  be  a  7»  8,  10,  11, 1  have  no  claim. 

Out  of  my  7,  2,  6, 1  have  often  drained 

The  3,  8,  4,  11,  or  7,  2,  5,  6,  10,  11,  it  contained. 

A  beast  amphibious  is  the  2,  6,  9,  10,  11 ; 

A  person  useful  is  the  7,  2,  6,  9,  10,  11. 

I  was  a  7,  8,  9,  in  days  gone  by ; 

Now,  if  I'm  7,  8,  1,  6,  then  you  must  try 

If  you  can  rh}nne  a  charade,  3,  4,  6,  9,  8  1 ; 

Then  he  who  dares  you  is  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7>  8,  9,  10,  11 ! 


EPILOGUE. 

Let  fortune's  favoured  sons,  with  leisure  fraught. 
Or  learning's  ample  page  delight  to  pore, 
Educing  oft  from  thence  each  copious  draught 
Of  knowledge  and  philosophic  lore ; 
The  aid  of  science  such  may  strive  to  claim, 
Where  conscious  merit  points  the  path  to  fame. 
Let  polished  bards,  in  sentiment  refined, 
Breathe  nobler  strains  of  loftier  minstrelsy. 
While  education  aids  the  fertile  mind 
To  deck  its  thoughts  in  pufer  poesy. 
Though  to  such  aimings  I  can  ne'er  aspire. 
My  humbler  muse  shall  tune  its  sea-bom  lyre 
In  rude  wild  strains,  beseeming  far  the  metre 
For  an  untutored  sailor,  as 

R.  1>ETER. 


BOOK    NINTH. 


BOOK    NINTH. 


Commenced  while  Master  of  the  Barque  **  Pleiades/*  of  London 
March,  1844,  and  jQUed  up,  January,  1849,  in  the  Barque 
**  Lord  Stanley,"  of  London. 


SOLACE  OP  LONELY  HOURS. 

Written  Sunday  night,  January  28M,  1849,  at  Sea,  Lat,  IZ^  S., 
Long.  6^  7F".,  on  board  the  barque  "  Lord  Stanley,** 

Solace  sweet  of  lonely  hours. 

Source  of  many  a  rond  emotion, 
When  the  muse*s  inspiring  powers 

Wrapt  my  soul  in  warm  devotion, 
*-N'eath  the  spirit-stirring  showers 

Of  poesy,  upon  the  ocean. 

Not  art  thou  for  vulgar  gaze. 

Nothing  fit  for  keen  inspection ; 
For  in  thee,  no  genial  rays 

Of  refinement's  bright  reflection 
Polishes  my  humbler  lays. 

Freeing  them  from  stem  rejection ; 

Not  for  critic's  eye  to  scan  o'er, 

Not  for  cavillers  or  reviewers ; 
Not  for  those  who  nothing  than  lore, 

Learned  and  studious,  e'er  endure, 
Nor  for  those  who  nobly  can  soar, — 

Poesy's  brightest,  best  renewers ; 

But  my  little  book  was  writ 

Impulsive—  in  each  random  fit, 
The  dreary  hours  away  to  wile. 

My  pensive  musing  moods  beguile, 
To  drive  away  dull  thoughts  from  me. 

Oft  on  the  lone  monotonous  sea. 
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And  for  these  rhymas  pemsmg. 
Should  e*er  a  friend  be  choosing, 

Why  then  he  may 

Bead  o'er  each  laj; 

For  friendship's  eye 

Will  ne'er  descry 
Tha  &nlt8  through  it  infusing. 

But  I,  no  egotist,  nor  vain, 
Wm  ne'er  be  fool  enough  again 

To  publish  or  to  print  it ; 
I'd  sooner  throw  it  in  the  mire. 
And  with  its  pages  light  the  fire. 

Thus  in  oblivion  stint  it. 

This  is  my  preface,  or  oration. 
And  as  for  any  dedication 

I  wnte  none— prose  or  metre; 
But  simply  say,  'tis  to  each  friend 
Of  his  who  this  impromptu  penned — 

The  author— BoBBKT  Pstbr. 


ON  THE  DBOWNINa  OF  MY  BBOTHEB  WELUAM. 

Composed  on  hoard  the  "  Pleiades,**  bound  for  St,  John^s^  Lot,  43** 
30 'iV.,  Long.  64*^  fF.,  on  the  death  of  a  beloved  brother,  wrecked 
in  his  vessel,  and  drowned  off  Aberdeen,  Februart/f  1844. 

To  tune  once  more,  my  ocean  lyre, 
My  sea-bom  muse,  I  fain  would  make  thee ; 

For  'tis  a  theme  may  well  inspire 
The  noblest  strains  that  e'er  did  wake  thee. 

For  now,  alas,  'tis  mine  to  mourn 

The  loss  of  a  beloved  brother ! 
And  for  his  widow,  sad  and  lorn, 

A  prey  to  grief  time  scarce  can  smother. 

Wild,  wild  blew  February's  gales. 

And  fierce  was  the  vindictive  tempest 
Which  did  his  laden  bark  assail. 

And  on  a  leeward  strand  did  them  cast. 

His  port  on  bleak  Northumbria's  shore 

But  a  few  days  before  had  he  left, 
While  liopea  of  home  his  heart  upbore, — 

Alas  1  too  BOOH  oi\i\i'OTCL\,o'\i^T^i\.. 
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Those  only  can  the  feelings  tell, 

Oft  in  the  seaman's  heart  dilating, 
WhoVe  felt  the  buoyant  rise  and  swell 

Of  hope  and  joy  their  breast  elating. 

As  when  bound  on  for  home,  sweet  home, 

Once  more  their  wished-for  port  they're  nearing, 

Such  joys  were  his ;  hopes  soon  to  come 
To  his  loved  wife  and  children  endearing. 

And  now  the  longed-for  coast's  in  sight ; 

But  as  they  netured  their  destined  haven, 
Came  as  dread  and  tempestuous  a  night 

As  might  the  stoutest  heart  make  craven. 

For  from  south-west  to  north  and  east, 

With  bitter  squalls  the  tempest  wore ; 
The  rolling  waves  rushed  on  increased, 
Toward  Scotia's  north-east  storm-lashed  shore. 

When  morning  dawned,  dread  was  the  scene. 
So  wild,  appalling,  and  heart-rending ! 

The  lee  shore  close  aboard  is  seen, 
To  which  their  helpless  craft  is  tending, 
Teeming  with  dangers,  sure,  impending. 

All  helpless  now,  the  furious  waves 

Fast  to  her  fate  the  vessel  urges. 
Her  bow  no  more  the  windward  braves. 

Drove  by  the  overwhelming  surges. 

And  now  she  strikes  ;  one  awful  crash — 

Another,  she's  in  pieces  riven ; 
But  Where's  the  crew  ?  wild  waters  wash 

Them  overboard,  and  some  are  driven. 

By  kindlier  billows,  to  the  beach, — 

Half  drowned,  scarce  breathing,  yet  surviving: 
But  two  that  strand  did  never  reach. 

Though  with  man's  utmost  efforts  striving. 

For  vain  are  mortals*  power  to  cope 
When  storm  and  tempests  are  prevailing, 

*Mid  such  a  scene  there  scarce  is  hope, 
Man's  strength,  man's  skill  is  unavailing. 

Thou,  with  thy  mate;  didst  struggle  long, 
When  waves  foam  crested  did  assail  thee, 

But  vain  thy  strength,  though  thou  wert  strong,-*- 
Thine  energies  could  nought  avail  thee. 
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Cut  off  in  manhood's  hwJthfal  prime, 
(What  mortal  ia  liia  fate  lomeeing,) 

Toe  hoarwas  ocnne,  the  aHottod  tune, 
Beitmed  hj  Qod'a  all-wifle  decreeing:. 

Tl^  death-bed  was  beneath  the  ware. 
The  atonn-toflfled  waten  nuihing  o'er  thee ; 

Yet  we  thy  memory  shall  saye, 
Thj  friends  shall  liye  but  to  deplore  thee. 

On  earth  thine  was  the  Christian's  fmst, 
God's  mercy,  through  Christ's  saying  graee : 

Now  in  the  mansions  of  the  just 
May  thy  spirit  find  a  resting  place. 

Loyed  brother  we  thy  loss  deplore, 
Who  knew  thy  worth  by  eyery  token. 

But  g^ief  or  time  can  ne'er  restore 
Those  ties  which  death  hath  sunder  broken. 

And  though  such  &te  may  yet  be  mine, 

(Thou'rt  my  second  brother  drowned  at  sea,) 

Yet  round  my  heart  through  life  shall  twine, 
Loyed  William,  memories  dear  of  thee. 


ADDRESS  TO  MY  BROTHER'S  WIFE. 

Lines  addressed  to   my  sister-in-law,  Mary,  on  hearing  of  h 
husband* 8  death  (viz.,  my  brother  WilliamJ. 

Mary,  dear  sister,  with  thee  I  deplore, 
The  loss  of  one  we  all  have  cause  to  mourn ! 

I,  a  beloved  brother;  thou,  still  more, 
A  tender  husband  from  thy  affections  torn  ! 

Thy  child  its  father ;  though,  alas,  too  young 
He  ia  to  feel  his  loss,  or  grieve  the  same. 

For  scarcely  yet  can  his  infantile  tongue 
Lisp  the  sweet  accents  of  a  father's  name. 

Scarce  sped  throe  weeks,  since  I  with  him  did  part, 
(His  homeward  course  rejoicing  he  did  steer. 

While  fond  anticipations  swelled  his  heart. 
To  meet  thee,  his  loved  wife,  and  child  most  dear,) 

Ere  to  my  awe-struck  soul  the  tidings  came 
That  he,  my  brother,  well-beloved,  was  drowned : 

I  need  not  now  the  poignant  grief  proclaim. 
When  tiiese  sad  ne^a^  «2^»  Vi^  tswa  I  found ! 
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For  at  the  first,  I  scarcely  conld  beHeve 
That  ties  so  strong,  death  had  so  soon  destroyed, 

Or  that  his  fate,  so  soon  haye  cause  to  grieve. 
With  whom  I  late  communion  sweet  enjoyed. 

I  need  not  tell  what  anguish  filled  my  soul, 
I  need  not  say  what  tears  of  grief  gushed  forth, — 

In  silent  secrecy,  without  control, 
Flowed  the  sad  tribute  of  a  brother's  worth. 

If  firief  60  great  was  mine ;  what,  Mary,  ^rours — 
The  mother  of  his  child— his  fkithful  wife  P 

Oh !  'tis  a  deep  felt  sorrow ;  time  scarce  cures 
A  grief  pervading  memory  through  life. 

Butgrieve  not,  Mary,  thou,  as  those  may  grieve 

TVno  have  no  hope  with  friends,  deceased,  to  meet 
In  heavenly  bliss ;  for  we,  who  Christ  believe, 
.    Have  this  our  hope,  our  consolation  sweet. 

Let  this  faith  cheer  thee,  William's  gone  before. 
But  a  short  while,  to  meet  his  Saviour  God, 

Wliile  we  on  earth  his  loss  live  to  deplore, 
Let  us,  as  Christians,  walk  the  heavenward  road. 

Eiiowing  there  are  realms  of  happiness,  prepared. 
Of  sweet  reunion,  far  from  sin  and  thrall. 

Where,  friends,  in  Christ,  w;ho  our  afflictions  shared, 
Again  we'll  meet  where  love  is  AU  in  All. 

Then  cast  thy  cares  upon  the  Almighty  God, 
He  will  care  for  thee.  He,  the  widow's  stay 

And  orphans  hope,  will  cheer  thy  dull  abode, 
And  with  His  grace  will  comfort  thee  alway. 

Farewell,  dear  sister,  oh,  be  reconciled 
Unto  tiiy  loss !  for  'tis  God's  holy  will. 

And  should  He  spare  and  prosper  me,  thy  child, 
In  me,  shall  find  a  friend,  a  father  stiU. 


SLOW  WENDING  IN  HER  HOMEWARD  COURSE. 

Compesed  on  Sunday,  May  26M,  ten  days  out  from  St,  John*  8  y  and 
only  in  420  12'  N,  and^Long.  58o  W. 

Slow  wending  in  her  homeward  coune, 

Across  the  Atlantic's  surg^, 
Our  deep  load  barque;  with  feeble  force. 

The  baffling  breezes  urge. 
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How  tedious  seems  eaoh  lengthening  day, 

To  me  how  long  each  night, 
Since  adverse  winds  beset  our  way, 

Unfavouring  and  light. 

0,  how  I  long  for  western  gales, 

To  waffc  us  o'er  the  sea, 
To  swell  with  force  our  bellying  sails, 

And  bring  me  home  to  thee  ! 

To  thee,  my  own,  my  sweet  young  wife, 

To  thee,  my  Martha  dear. 
For  still  midst,  all  my  varying  life, 

My  thoughts  toward  thee  bear. 

And  mine  has  been  a  chequered  scene, 

Though  not  a  life  of  ease, 
For  dangers  and  turmoils  Vre  seen, 

And  hardships  on  the  seas. 

0  then  how  sweet  the  seaman's  home, 
There's  magic  in  the  soimd  ! 

The  time  moves  tardy  as  we  come 
O'er  ocean,  homeward  bound ! 

1  long  to  hear  that  joyous  strain. 
While  smiles  dilate  thy  face  ; 

The  fond,  fond,  welcome  home  again 
To  meet  my  warm  embrace. 

For  my  aflfections  all  are  thine, 

My  love,  my  feelings  both ; 
Ne'er  mortal  at  the  sacred  shrine 

Did  pledge  a  warmer  troth 

Than  I  that  day,  which  made  thee  mine, 

As  by  the  altar's  side 
My  vows  of  love  were  mixed  with  thine. 

My  youthful,  blushing  bride. 

Yet  oft  I  grieve,  that  'twas  thy  fate 

To  be  a  sailor's  wife, 
For  thy  anxieties  must  be  great, 

Thy  days  with  terror  rife. 

For  many  an  hour  of  dark  suspense 

And  doubt  must  be  thy  lot 
Concerning  me,  when  far  from  hence, 

By  thee  i^VW.  \isiiox%Q\.. 
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But  Martha,  dear,  my  life  shall  prove 

My  constancy  and  truth 
To  thee, — ^my  fond  unaltered  love 

Midst  scenes  of  joy  or  ruth. 


STORM  AT  SEA. 

Friday,  June  1th,  in  lat,  46®  43',  long,  34«*  30'  ^.  I  composed 
the  following  verses  descriptive  of  a  scene  which  occurred"  on  our 
outward  voyage,  on  March  27,  in  lat.  43®,  long,  31 '  W» 

Wild  raged  the  storm  which  reared  the  Atlantic's  surge, 

Fierce  was  the  tempest  which  did  vengeful  urge 

The  ruffian  billows  by  their  foamy  crest, 

Lashing  them  on  from  out  the  stormy  west. 

*Twas  March's  fiercest  equinoctial  gale 

Which  did  for  long  one  outward  course  assail ; 

For  we,  from  Britain  to  New  Brunswick  bound. 

Bleak,  stem,  and  cold,  the  strong  north-westers  found. 

Long  midst  the  dread  turmoil  onr  barque  was  toss'd, 

From  land  far  distant,  far  from  sheltering  coast ; 

In  ballast  bouyant,  she  awhile  did  brave 

The  wildest  batterings  of  the  storm-lashed  wave. 

Three  days,  three  nights,  the  wrathful  gale  increased, 

Nor  had  the  bitter  squalls  iu  fury  ceased ; 

Some  of  our  sails,  rent  by  the  outrageous  blast, 

Under  main  trysail,  we  hove  too  at  last. 

On  the  third  day,  at  noon,  dread  was  the  scene, 

High  did  the  rolling  billows  intervene 

Between  us  and  the  louring  heavens,  which  frowned 

In  darkest  ire  on  the  wild  ocean  round. 

One  mighty  sea  high  o'er  the  others  came, 

Shaking  with  threatening  hate  his  foamy  main, — 

On-rolled  the  mighty  wall  of  waters  on ; 

I  saw  it  come,  I  then  thought  hope  was  none^ 

When  on  the  deck  with  awful  force  it  broke. 

Our  vessel  reeled  and  staggered  with  the  shock  ; 

My  hold  was  firm,  and,  but  the  briny  spray, 

For  a  short  moment,  took  all  sense  away 

As  o'er  me  dashed  the  waters  in  their  might, 

For  but  an  instant  shrouded  was  my  sight. 

Then  my  first  fearful  glance  was  for  the  crew, 

But  they  were  safe ;  my  next  did  awe-struck  view 

The  boats  and  bulwarks  g^one ;  dear  swept  the  deck. 

The  ship  on  beam  ends  lying — ^like  a  wreck : 

The  staunch  main  trysail  torn  in  shreds  and  tatters,  jtf 

For  in  its  belly  burst  the  weight  of  waters ;  i^m 
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The  ballast,  thrown  from  port  to  starboard  side 
By  that  sea's  heavy  surge,  did  leeward  glide : 
And  if  we  were  alarmed,  sure  'twas  no  wonder, 
As  thus  she  lay  with  her  lee  gunnel  under — 
Half  overturned ;  while  o'er  the  weather  rail 
The  upsurging  billows  fearfully  prevail. 
Wear  ship  we  could  not  midst  that  dreadful  sea, 
The  rudder  was  all  powerless :  then  to  free 
Ourselves,  if  possible,  from  this  desperate  plight. 
No  hope  remained  but  trim  the  ship  upright. 
"  All  hands  below  trim  ballast,  heave  away ;" 
Bight  cheerly  did  the  crew :  ere  close  of  day 
Her  equilibrium  was  once  more  restored, 
Which  took  a  load  off  every  heart  on  board. 
Then  with  close  reefed  mizen — the  only  sail 
We  could  now  set  to  make  her  front  the  gale — 
Once  more  she  bows  the  sea,  and  nobly  braves 
The  fierce  assaults  of  the  upsurging  waves, 

Ne'er  let  despair  within  the  seaman's  heart. 

Nor  causeless  fear  find  there  a  place  of  rest ; 

For  in  man's  most  hopeless  case — where  human  aid 

Seems  bootless  all — is  God's  great  power  displayed. 

For  when  contrasted  with  the  Almighty's  power, 

What's  human  skUl  but  mere  futility  P 

Man's  greatest  strength  is  imbecility  : 

For  there's  no  men,  than  mariners,  oftener  prove 

God's  wondrous  works — His  awful  power — His  love. 

Than  seamen  ;  none  have  oftener  cause  to  trace 

His  gracious  mercies — His  delivering  grace. 


^ 


ANCIENT  MARINEE. 

Commenced  Monday y  June  17^//,  homeward  bounds  in  the  ChauneL 

Come,  ancient  mariner  !  to  me  tell 
The  strangest  sight  thou  e'er  hast  seen ; 
For  thou,  'bove  all,  must  know  right  well 
The  wondrous  things  there  be,  I  ween. 
Far  hast  thou  sailed,  and  much  hast  been 
By  India's  and  by  Afric's  coast, 
Or  on  the  mountain  billows  toss'd, 
Where  wild  Pacific  waves  are  swelling, 
'Twecn  Esperance  and  far  Magellan  ; 
Or  cruising  'neath  earth's  cen&e  line, 
Where  tropic  bmus  tcvotg  ^etc^Vj  ^\!iTift  •, 
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Or  when  thy  feet  have  offcea  pressed 
The  regions  of  the  far  north-west ; 
And  where  eternal  winter  reigns, 
In  Greenland,  bound  by  frozen  diains, 
Hast  thou  beheld  her  mountains  hoary, 
Hast  seen  the  ice-berg  in  its  glory. 
When  by  the  north-west  tempests  boro 
From  the  bleak  coast  of  Labrador, 
On  ocean's  bosom  quiet  reclining, 
The  summer  sun  upon  them  shining. 
As  thou  didst  o*er  the  Atlantic  come, 
Thy  course,  thy  thoughts  directed  home, 
Thou*st  viewed  them  at  the  close  of  day 
Like  ocean  isle  arrayed  in  white, 
While  from  them  the  sun's  lessening  ray 
Gleamed  back  resplendently  and  bright. 
And  oft  thy  fancies  might  pourtray 
The  castle  tower  and  palace  dome. 
Cathedral  spires,  mosque  minerets. 
Which  seemed  to  thee  in  them  were  set 
By  nature's  fantasies,  or  some 
Magician's  hand  might  them  create. 

When  sporting  in  the  ocean's  deeps. 
Or  rushing  from  its  vasty  steeps, 
Thou'st  seen  the  leviathan  play. 
High  spouting  floods  of  briny  spray ; 
Thou'st  traced  the  tempest's  foaming  path, 
Lashing  the  billows  in  his  wrath, 
Or  tracked  the  hurricane's  fell  flight. 
Wide  spreading  terror  and  aflright, — 
Houses  unroofed  and  trees  thrown  down, 
Isles  trembling  neath  his  awful  frown ; 
On  ocean  gallant  navies  lost. 
While  wrecks  bestrewed  the  ireful  coast. 

Of  scenes  in  ocean,  earth,  and  air. 
Eight  wondrous  tales  can'st  thou  declare ; 
Then  man  of  experience  tell  to  me 
The  strangest  thing  that's  known  to  thee — 
Or  most  amazing  thou  didst  see. 

**  I  far  have  sailed  and  much  have  seen^ 

In  every  dime  on  earth  have  been ; 

From  pole  to  pole,  from  east  to  west. 

Most  lands  my  wearied  steps  have  press'd. 

On  ocean  I  have  frequent  viewed  ,ji 

Nature  in  every  varjring  mood ;  V 
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**  In  calms,  in  storms,  in  dangers  been, 

My  life  is  like  a  chequered  scene. 

In  shipwrecks  on  the  fatal  strand, 

In  earthquakes  on  the  trembling  land, 

Dread  scenes  on  earth,  at  sea  beheld, 

Which  the  most  daring  hearts  have  quelled. 

But  not  in  ocean,  earth,  or  air. 

Though  these  of  wonders  have  their  share. 

But  'tis  in  man, — by  man  alone, 

To  me  the  greatest  wonder's  shown. 

That  man,  whose  frail  and  transient  life, 

So  full  of  sorrows,  sin  and  strife — 

Child  of  a  day— of  fleeting  breath. 

Should  think  so  little  upon  death ; 

This  is  the  strangest  thing  I've  learned. 

Midst  all  my  experience  have  discerned. 

In  a  long  life  of  care  and  toil, 

Spent  most  midst  ocean's  dread  turmoil, 

Where  I  have  been  familiarised 

With  deaths  and  dangers,  nor  surprised 

To  see  my  shipmates  by  my  side^ 

Cut  off  in  manhood's  strength  and  pride, 

Even  at  the  time  their  fondest  dreams, 

Buoyed  up  by  hope's  most  flattering  scheme, 

Were  planning  a  long  life  of  ease. 

Free  from  the  turmoils  of  the  seas. 

When  with  their  friends,  and  at  their  home. 

To  which  expecting  soon  to  come, 

And  spend  a  long,  long  joyous  hour 

In  mirth's  gay  train  or  pleasure's  bower; 

Nor  deemed  they  death  was  standing  by. 

Or  that  the  yawning  grave  was  nigh 

To  nip  their  hopes  of  happiness, 

Or  cloud  their  dreams  of  earthly  bliss. 

**  O !  then,  my  son,  fix  not  your  mind 
Too  much  on  aught  of  earthly  kind. 
For  life's  short  voyage  will  soon  bo  o'er ! 
Then  whilst  thou'rt  sailing  on  through  time, 
Steer  onward  for  that  happier  clime. 
Where  sins  and  sorrows  vex  no  more : 
Be  this  thy  constant  aim,  and  then 
Thou  haply  may'st  at  last  attain 
That  port  of  refuge ;  where,  secure 
In  peace  and  happiness,  thou'lt  rest. 
And  through  unending  ages  moor 
In  heaven— ttve  \iaven  of  the  blest.*' 
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THE  LAST  KISS. 

doinpositions  on  board  the  Pleiades,  from    London  to    Quebec 
Composed  at  Sea,  July  30^A,  lat.  47*^  N,,  long  22*'  W. 

The  last  kiss,  the  last  kiss,  still  lingereth  on  my  lips, 
Methinks  still  its  softness,  its  fondness  I  trace ; 

'Twas  tender,  'twas  sweet,  as  the  nectar  the  bee  sips. 
And  long,  long  and  lingering  that  farewell  embrace. 

'Twas  the  last  kiss  at  parting  my  sweet  young  wife  gave  me. 
As  with  anguished  emotions  her  bosom  did  swell ; 

<'  May  heaven  still  bless  thee,  protect  thee,  and  save  thee. 
And  bring  thee  safe  back  again,  dear  husband,  farewell!" 

Oh,  hard  is  my  lot,  doomed  so  frequent  to  part  thus, 
So  long  and  so  far  from  the  Mends  that  I  love ; 

Will  fortune  unkind  all  my  fondest  hopes  thwart  thus. 
Shall  I  ne'er  the  sweets  of  domestic  bliss  prove. 

Yet  though  far  o'er  the  ocean  from  thee,  love,  I  roam, 
Prom  thy  sweet  society,  far  from  social  bliss,    . 

From  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  the  comforts  of  home, 
Yet  fondly  I'll  cherish,  dear,  the  last  parting  kiss. 


PRELUDE  TO  CANTO  ELEVEN  OF  THE  OCEAN- 
FARER'S  PILaRIMAGE. 

Wednesday  niiht,  Attffust  7th,  lat.  43**,  long.  31'  W. 

Let  them  talk  of  the  ocean,  who  know  it  alone 
By  reading  or  hearsay ;  who've  ne'er  undergone 

The  least  of  its  hardships,  its  dangers  and  toils ; 
Who  boast  of  its  pleasures,  its  comforts,  and  tell 
That  a  trip  o'er  the  sea  they  would  fancy  right  well ; 
For  they  envy  the  tar,  who  unbiassed  can  roam 
From  clime  unto  clime  in  his  staunch  ocean  home. 

While  scenes  ever  changing  his  loneness  beg^es. 

Thus  people  may  talk  who  at  home  sleep  secure. 
But  on,  they  know  not  what  we  sailors  endure ; 

When  tempests  are  tossing  our  barque  on  the  sea, 
When  the  night's  dark  and  stormy,  and  cold,  cold  the  wave, 
The  rain,  hail,  and  snow  we  poor  sailors  must  brave ; 
No  shelter  on  deck,  though  we're  drenched  to  the  skin, 
And  our  bedding's  all  wet  when  we  would  turn  in, 

For  the  seams  of  the  deck  are  as  leatj*^  ^"Ka.\3fc%  ^ 
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Such  troubles  as  this  we  have  frequent  in  store, 
But  as  these  are  trifling,  I'll  mention  no  more : 

Who  at  home  live  at  ease,  ye  an  inference  here 
May  draw  of  our  sufferings,  privations  and  pains, 
Which  the  strongest  of  iron  nerves  scarcely  sustains. 
But  these  hardships  are  light,  or  I  reckon  them  so, 
Compared  to  the  anguish  my  bosom  doth  know 

'\i^en  parting  from  all  I  love  fondly  and  dear. 

'Tis  then  that  I  prove,  in  its  bitterness  rife. 
The  vicissitudes  sad  of  a  mariner's  life ; 

To  which  frequent  usage  can  never  incline 
My  soul, — now  attached  by  those  tenderest  ties 
"Wiich  domestic  felicity  ever  supplies 
To  make  home  more  endearing,  more  fondly  to  bind 
My  heart  to  the  loved  one  I  left  far  behind, — 

Who  for  my  long  absence  will  grieving  repine. 

Thus  with  me  the  day  passeth,  the  night  speedeth  on, 
Still  a  prey  to  my  own  thoughts,  all  pensive  and  lone, 

An  alien  from  joys  I  but  rarely  may  prove ; 
Though  my  lot  on  the  ocean  right  early  was  cast. 
And  sixteen  of  my  best  years  at  sea  have  been  past, 
Tet  each  voyage  grows  more  irksome,  more  temous  to  mOy 
Thus  from  friendship  an  exile  long  severed  to  be, — 

From  the  sweets  of  afiection — the  solace  of  love. 

Old  ocean  !  midst  thy  watery  waste, 
Am  I  thus  ever  doomed  to  taste 
The  sweets  (alas,  why  so  misnamed !) 
Of  solitude  ?     'Twere  better  framed 
By  some  such  truthful  phrase  as  this — 
The  bitterest  dregs  of  loneliness. 
For  here  from  all  I  love  exiled, 
A  prey  to  fancies  vague  and  wild, 
I  at  my  hard  fate  oft  repine. 
And  wish  a  life  on  land  were  mine, 
Where  I  might  prove,  without  alloy, 
The  pleasures  I  could  e'er  enjoy  ; 
The  sweets  of  home,  domestic  peace, 
The  smiles  of  one  beloved  face  ; 
The  company  of  my  dear  young  wife — 
The  fondest  tie  which  binds  to  life. 
And  by  my  own  fireside  to  spend 
The  social  hour  with  one  true  friend. 

But  ah !  from  sucVi  ga.y  scenes  as  these, 
I'm  doomed  to  part  to  xasi^ft  >i)ci^  ^^^  ^ 
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For  months  a  stranger  to  that  smile 

"Which  could  my  loneliest  mood  beguile. 

Yet,  even  now,  could  I  again 

The  favours  of  the  muse  attain — 

The  influence  sweet  of  poesy. 

To  aid  my  ocean  minstrelsy, 

My  untutored  lyre  again  to  chime 

And  frame  at  will  some  rough  spun  rhyme,- 

To  solace  thus  my  lonely  hours 

By  poetry's  all  soothing  powers, 

I  might  beg^e  the  time  away 

In  chanting  forth  some  simple  lay. 

O,  come,  then,  spirit  of  poesy,  come ! 

With  thy  genial  aid  my  soul  inspire. 

Teach  me  to  sweep  my  untutored  lyre. 

And  add  another  votive  page 

To  the  Ocean-Farer's  Pilgrimage. 


OCEAN-FARE  R'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

CANTO   XI. 

Sing  how  my  time  passed  dull  and  drear, 

Midst  three  long  wintry  months  severe 

Which  I  in  Alexandria  spent, 

The  ships  by  ice  in  harbour  pent ; 

And  there  such  scenes  at  time  I  saw, 

Which  well  might  suit  despotic  law. 

Scenes  which  disgraceful  were,  I  trow. 

For  people  who  do  bold  avow 

Their  country  the  most  free, — because 

They  boast  equality  of  laws ; 

But  all  their  boasting  is  in  vain 

While  they,  throughout  the  States,  maintain 

The  trade  of  slavery.    Where's  your  boast 

Of  equal  rights  ?  for,  at  the  most, 

Your  famed  Republic's  laws  are  framed 

By  legislators,  who  have  claimed 

An  interest  in  the  statutes  they 

Enact! — ^and  who  dare  them  gainsay  ? 

For  here  where  freedom  reigns  supreme. 

Such  is  the  Yankees'  hackmed  theme,) 

I  have  seen  driven,  like  beasts  of  toil, 

From  out  of  Alexandria's  jail. 

Full  three  score  souls— saa  sight  to  view — 

Chained  by  the  ancles,  two  and  two, 
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Sent  aboard  ship  to  be  coiiyeye4 

To  New  Orleans.    Oh,  horrid  trade ! 

Men  thus,  like  brute  beasts,  bought  and  sold. 

And  that  'mongst  people  who  uphold 

Their  land  a  land  of  liberty — 

Their  laws  based  on  equality. 

Oh,  curb  your  national  vaunting  then, 

Americans ;  for  your  boast  is  vain, 

"While  thus  vile  slavery  doth  exist 

Within  your  States ;  while  you  persist 

In  keeping  Afric's  fkted  race 

In  bondage,  servile,  mean,  and  base. 

But  not  in  scenes  like  this  alone. 

Is  your  glorious  privileges  shown ; 

For  even  in  your  Capitol' 

Your  members  cannot  all  control 

Their  selfish  aims,  for  private  strife 

Has  there  unsheathed  the  bowie  knife, 

And  worse  than  midnight  drunken  brawl 

Hath  happened  in  your  Congress  Hall ; 

While  even  your  august  President 

Could  not  such  low-lived  scenes  prevent, 

Where  opposing  interests  did  inspire 

Men  who  coujd  not  command  their  ire ; 

Who  sacrificed  the  public  good 

To  satisfy  their  private  feud ; 

Who  being  unskilled  in  wordy  war 

Of  argument,  but  experter  far 

In  rifle  practice — they  were  keen 

With  bowie  knife — to  ease  their  spleen. 

And,  assassin  like,  did  count  it  fair 

To  slaughter  their  opponents  there. 

And  this  occurred  in  Congress  Hall, 

Amongst  sage  legislators  all, — 

In  Washington,  the  favoured  seat. 

Where  Columbia's  Federal  members  meet. 

But  enough  of  this  ;  upon  the  whole 

'Tis  a  noble  pile— the  Capitol ; 

Reared  boldly  on  a  rising  ground. 

Commanding  a  far  prospect  round. 

While  at  its  base  extended  lie 

The  City  of  Washington,  and  nigh. 

The  vast  Potomac  rushes  by. 

When  last  beneath  those  marble  walls, 

I  sat  within  the  Congress  Hall, 

The  thoughts  which  then  swept  o'er  my  mind, 

I'll  try,  ii  memory  cmv,  T^call. 

Though  now  so  'va^w^i  bjA  ^^^x^^  ^^'mi^. 
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Yet  still  I  even,  as  then,  admired 

Those  few  great  men,  whose  souls  inspired 

With  indi^iation  keen,  did  feel 

Their  country's  wrongs ;  whose  patriot  zeal 

Strove  nohly  for  their  countiy*s  weal ; 

Who  trampled  down  the  galling  yoke, 

And  Britam's  giant  influence  broke. 

The  first  'mongst  patriots,  good  and  brave, 

Stands  Washington — a  glorious  name,    . 

Which  second  is  on  earth  to  none, — 

Virtue's  as  well  as  valour's  son ; 

Bis  name,  shall  latest  ages  save 

From  dark  oblivion,  and  to  fame 

Transmit  his  deeds  of  glory  done, — 

The  freedom  for  his  coimtry  won ; 

WhUe  on  the  unyielding  ground-work,  based 

On  universal  right,  he  raised 

The  fabric  of  republicanism : 

Thoug:h  in  it  now,  full  many  a  schism 

Unconstitutionally  intrude. 

Yet  was  its  origin  great  and  good. 

But  I'm  no  learned  logician, 

Nor  a  deep  politician, 

But  judging  as  I  pass  along, 

Who  acts  aright,  who's  acting  wrong, 

I've  been  induced  to  this  digression, 

So  now  once  more  to  my  profession. 

On  February,  the  ice  began 

To  clear  a  little — ships  to  man, 

So  I  not  long  in  lodgings  tarry, 

But  aboard  the  "  Howwd,"  of  St.  Mary, 

I  shipped.    We  on  the  morning  sailed. 

Bound  for  New  York ;  drift  ice  prevailed 

Much  in  the  river,  and  ere  night, 

We  were  by  it  encompassed  quite. 

While  the  ebb  tide  forced  us  aground. 

Where  soon  our  case  we  desperate  found : 

And  thus,  few  days  had  we  remained 

Ground  'mongRt  Uie  ice,  our  brig  sustained 

Material  injury,^ that  at  last 

She  to  the  bottom  settled  fast. 

In  shallow  water.    We  the  beach 

In  boats,  and  o'er  the  ice,  safe  reach, 

Full  thirty  miles  the  river  down 

We  were  from  Alexandria  town, 

On  the  Virginian  shore ;  while  there, 

Cold  were  our  lodgings,  scant  our  fare. 
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The  captain  and  his  mates  fared  well ; 
Hiey  in  a  fanner*8  house  did  dwell, 
The  nearest — a  itlL  mile  and  more, 
From  the  Potomac's  ice-bonnd  shore ; 
"While  we  poor  sailors  did  receive 
But  trifling  aid,  were  forced  to  live 
In  a  rude  hovel  near  the  beach, 
The  first  lone  shelter  we  could  reach. 
Gnie  weather  was  excessive  cold, 
The  hut  dilapidated,  old  ; 
'Twas  neither  wind  nor  weather  tight, 
And  though  a  large  fire  day  and  night, 
Heaped  np  with  wood,  we  kept  alive, 
And  stuffed  with  straw  the  broken  door. 
Then  spread  our  bedding  on  the  floor, 
And  with  our  feet  towards  the  fire- 
So  near,  we  almost  scorched  our  toes— 
As  there  the  long  drear  night  we  lay, 
Yet  all  our  arts  could  not  contrive    • 
To  keep  the  snow  and  hail  away, 
Whic^  through  the  roof  did  fiercely  drive ; 
While  frequently,  from  fitful  doze, 
Benumbed  and  siuv«ering,  we  arose. 
And  gladly  hailed  the  dawn  of  day ; 
When  starting  nimbly  on  our  feet, 
We  shook  aside  the  snowy  sheet 
From  oflF  our  blankets,  almost  froze. 
Thus,  by  another  storm  beset, 
*Twa8  full  ten  days  e'er  we  could  get 
To  Alexandria ;  I  presume 
We  then  enjoyed  tiie  luxury  rare 
Of  a  dry  bed,  and  warm  room, 
A  cheerful  fire  and  wholesome  fare. 
Soon  March  came  on,  spring  did  appear, 
The  river  now  of  ice  was  clear, 
And  do  not  doubt  but  I  was  fain 
To  leave  that  cheerless  port  again. 
In  the  "  Fair  Barbadian,"  'fore  the  mast, 
From  Alexandria  sailed  at  last, 
Bound  for  Barbadoes.    In  three  days 
We  got  out  of  the  Chesapeake  bays. 
And  scarce  were  out  at  sea— befel 
A  scene  I  still  remember  well. 
Which  in  my  simple  way  I'll  toll. 
Our  laden  brig,  of  tonnage  small, 
Mustered  alone  eight  hands  in  all ; 
The  master,  mate,  the  cook  and  lad, 
Beside  myae\i,  ^x^^  ^eA.'mso.Vkajl. 
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And  now  a  gale  at  north  and  west, 

Hard  on  our  close-reefed  topsails  pressed, 

We're  ordered  up  the  sails  to  stow, 

To  the  maintopsail  yards  we  go ; 

Two  men  and  mate,  on  starboard  side, 

Roll  up  the  sail,  while  I  abide 

On  larboard  yard  the  bunt  to  plan ; 

While  to  aid  me,  the  other  man, 

Named  Tom,  was  handing  in  his  sail, 

When  I  observed  his  strength  to  fail — 

'Twas  in  a  fit ;  to  save  his  fall 

I  caught  him  fast,  did  loudly  call 

Upon  the  others.    We  did  lower 

Him  on  the  deck,  did  quickly  try 

All  means  sensation  to  restore. 

But  'twas  in  vain,  for  life  was  fled ; 

He  on  the  topsail  yard  did  die. 

And  not  a  word  to  me  he  said 

After  we  first  went  on  the  yard, — 

So  sad  and  sudden  was  his  death ; 

For  I  did  always  him  regard 

To  be  a  strong  and  healthy  man  : 

But  ah !  how  fleeting  human  breath. 

Too  frail  and  brittle  life's  brief  span. 

A  week  we  had  together  been, 

But  he  was  so  reserved  and  diill, 

No  confidence  had  passed  between 

Him  and  his  shipmates ;  all  we  knew, 

The  name  he  went  by  'mongst  the  crew 

Was  Tom,  and  he  belonged  to  Hull. 

Not  two  hours  sped,  since  he  was  dead, 

Before  in  hammock  sewn. 

As  shroud  instead,  no  prayers  were  read, 

And  he  was  overboard  thrown. 

Five  years  at  sea  I  now  had  been. 

And  this  to  me  was  the  first  scene 

Wherein  I  saw  a  shipmate  die, — 

To  me  so  sudden,  strange,  and  nigh. 

It  did  awhile  my  mind  supply 

With  serious  thought,  and,  may  be,  some 

Resolves  to  pass  my  time  to  come 

In  virtue,  truth,  and  piety. 

But  ah  !  the  rude  society 

With  which  it  ever  was  my  fate, 

As  a  seaman,  to  associate, — 

Their  jests  obscene,  their  scoffs  and  jeers. 

Made  me,  alas,  too  often  forget 

The  instructions  of  my  earlier  years. 
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The  religious  counsels  deeply  set 
Upon  my  mind  in  life's  young  day, 
Whicli  never  thoroughly  could  they, 
From  out  my  soul,  obliterate. 

To  warmer  climes,  and  sunny  skies, 

So  fast  the  **  Fair  Barbadian  *'  hies. 

That  April  was  but  young  in  days, 

When  our  destined  haven  meets  our  gaze — 

Barbadoes  Island,  pleasant,  gay, 

Where  soon  we  moor'd  in  Carlisle  Bay. 

Brief  was  the  period  here  I  spent, 

For  as  my  thoughts  on  home  were  bent, 

I,  to  my  satisfaction,  found 

A  berth  on  board  the  "  Funchal,"  bound 

For  Greenock ;  and  o'er  the  ocean's  foam 

Our  -course  we  soon  did  steer  for  home ; 

Bight  pleased  was  I,  our  brig  was  fast. 

And  soon  our  port  we  reached  at  last. 

I  cannot  well  my  thoughts  pourtray. 

Or  my  excited  feelings  say, 

But  pilgrim  ne'er  at  sacred  shrine 

Felt  such  devotion  as  was  mine. 

When  Scotia's  strand  again  I  press'd, 

WTiich  I  for  very  love  caressed. 

But  yet  no  dear  loved  friend  was  there 

The  raptures  of  my  heart  to  share, 

To  cheer  me  with  that  joyous  strain, 

The  fond,  fond  welcome  home  again. 

But  soon  as  I  my  pay  receive, 

Right  gladly  I  did  Greenock  leave, 

And  reached  not  Glasgow  until  late 

On  Saturday  night,  so  had  to  wait 

Until  Monday  morning  come, 

To  find  conveyance  for  my  home. 

'Twas  Sabbath  mom,  the  month  was  May, 

In  sooth  a  calm  and  pleasant  day, 

As  I  my  rambling  footsteps  bent 

Up  Clyde's  fair  banks,  with  the  intent 

Of  visiting  Knox's  monument, 

Which,  reared  high  on  a  rising  ground, 

Was  seen  conspicuous  far  around. 

But  not  content  with  distant  view, 

I  must  approach  it  nearer  too ; 

The  bridge  ^as  \iu\lding  then,  or  new, 

And,  yet  "un&m'&Ve^,  ^?k.^  ^Ti«i^.Q^^^ 
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With,  rails  and  fences,  strong  and  high ; 

And  as  o'er  "bridge  my  way  did  lie, 

At  least  no  other  way  I  spy, 

These  hut  a  short  while  interposed, 

For  soon  I  o'er  the  palings  scramhled, 

But  had  not  further  onward  ramhled, 

Before  a  man  did  me  accost 

With  "  You're  my  prisoner ;"  I  did  stare : 

And  then  he  pointed  to  a  post, 

Where  was,  "  Ye  trespassers  beware." 

"  Kead  that,"  the  officer  says  to  me, 

"  Now  to  the  station-house  come  along." 

"  No,  no,"  says  I,  *'that  cannot  be, 

For  I  unconscious  am  of  wrong, 

As  I  did  not  before  perceive 

This  interdict,  and  to  your  town 

A  stranger  I ;  so,  with  your  leave, 

This  other  road  I'll  turn  down." 

"  This  waj-,"  says  he,  "  you'll  come  with  me, 

I'll  lock  you  up  until  to-morrow ; 

For  I  have  found  you  on  this  ground 

Trespassing,  so  it's  to  your  sorrow." 

All  my  remonstrances  were  vain ; 

I  to  the  station  must  have  gone. 

Had  not  the  inspector  come  up  then, 

To  whom  my  case  I  soon  made  known. 

"  Young  man,"  says  he,  **  ye're  not  o*er  nice 

In  choosing  means  to  gain  your  end ; 

But  go  ye  free  —with  this  advice — 

Ne'er  eigain  use  means  which  may  offend." 

This  was  the  first  day,  this  the  la^t, 

That  I  in  Glasgow  city  petssed. 

And  still  remembrance  pictures  well 

Those  incidents  which  ttien  befell. 


Bight  glad  was  I  when  Monday  mom 
With  smiles  did  nature's  face  adorn. 
When  in  the  track-boat,  doon  a  place 
I  found,  my  homeward  path  to  trace ; 
Then  from  canal,  upon  the  coach, 
At  fastei"  rate  I  now  approach 
Kincardine  ferry ;  where,  put  down 
Within  sight  of  my  native  town. 
Where  many  a  well-known  scene  I  trace, 
And  many  an  old  familiar  face. 
At  last  I  land  upon  the  pier. 
Whose  very  stones  to  me  seemed  dear, — 
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For  'twas  my  birth-place — 'twas  Kincardine ; 
While  hope  and  fear  alternate  swell 
My  bounding  heart,  till  I  did  learn 
AU,  all,  my  dear  loved  friends  were  welL 
O !  who  with  pen  can  picture  right, 
Those  feelings  of  intense  delight, 
When  ieaxs  of  joy  sincere  are  shed, 
Such  as  would  welcome  back  the  dead ! 
Such  was  I  deemed,  for  I  did  come 
TTnlooked  for  to  my  native  home ; 
For  I'd  been  so  long  on  foreign  shore, 
>  My  parents  thought  I  was  no  more. 
And  there  were  none  beneath  that  roof, 
Whose  hearts  fer  me  were  sorrow-proof. 
Ah,  no !  for  when  I  met  them  all, 
C!ommingled  tears  of  joy  did  fall. 
Nor  did  affection's  fount  restrain ; 
Such  scenes  I'll  know  no  more  again ! 
My  father  welcomed  me  with  joy. 
While  heaven's  praise  did  his  heart  employ, 
At  bringing  back  again  his  boy  : 
My  momer,  oh  !  my  mother  dear ; 
Memory  enacts  that  meeting  here. 
Even  here,  far  on  the  Atlantic's  wave ; 
A  fond  remembrance  still  can  save 
Each  scene,  so  vivid,  bright,  and  clear, 
Though  now  ado^Ti  the  gulf  of  time 
Hath  rolled  the  lapse  of  ten  long  years. 
And  though  eight  now,  with  solemn  chime, 
Thy  memory  in  death  endears. 
Still  I  thy  love  remember  well. 
Scenes  of  maternal  tenderness ; 
Mother,  who  now  in  heaven  dost  dwell, 
Look  OD  thy  son — look  down  and  bless. 
And  brothers  kind,  and  sisters  dear. 
And  kindred  all,  with  love  sincere 
And  smiles  of  joy,  did  haste  to  meet, 
My  safe  returning  home  to  greet ; 
And  I  was  pleased,  no  doubt,  to  hear 
The  fond  congratulating  strain 
That  frequently  salutes  my  ear, — 
The  wanderer's  welcome  home  again. 
And  lightsome  was  my  heart,  I  ween, 
And  buoyant  my  step,  once  more 
To  visit  each  familiar  scene. 
And  boyhood's  well-known  haunts  explore, 
Endeared  to  youthful  memory. 
Even  then,  it  Becme^  Si^  \i,  \^  tel'^ 
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(All  my  past  sorrows  to  beguile) 

That  nature  wore  a  fairer  smile ; 

The  fields  assumed  a  deeper  green, 

More  verdant  was  the  landscape  scene ; 

The  little  birds  their  woodland  notes 

More  sweetly  warbled  from  each  tree, 

And  carolls  trilling  from  their  throatis 

In  strains  of  richest  melody, — 

In  choral  harmony  so  sweet, 

It  seemed  to  me  a  welcome  lay, 

Me  to  those  dear  loved  scenes  to  greet, 

And  to  my  fancy  seemed  to  say, — 

"  Oh,  stay  ocean-farer,  and  rest  thee  once  more. 

Enjoy  for  a  while  by  tiiy  dear  native  shore, 

The  sweets  of  retirement,  the  pleasures  of  ease, 

Which  alone  in  thy  birth-place,  'mongst  friends  thou 

wilt  find; 
For  alas,  soon  again,  far  and  long  on  the  sea, 
Must  thou  leave  all  those  pleasures  and  comforts  behind." 


INVOCATION  TO  POESY. 

Composed  on  Sunday  nighty  August  \Othy  1845,  on  board  the 
''Pleiades''  from  London,  bound  to  RichibuetOj  lat,  4^0  30, 
north,  long,  37^  west. 

A  twelvemonth  has  elapsed  since  last  I  composed  anything  in 
a  poetic  style,  or  wrote  in  this  little  book.  A  year  passed,  as 
sixteen  former  years  ; — I  have  been  chiefly  at  sea,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  Atlantic,  on  my  ocean  joumeyings,  but  why,  in 
all  that  time,  the  Muse  has  deserted  me  I  cannot  say,  for 
frequently  and  anxiously  have  I  tried  to  woo  the  favours  of  the 
capricious  maid,  fair  Poesy,  but  without  avail,  which,  once  more 
I  essay  to  procure,  for  I  stand  more  in  need  of  her  aid  than 
over,  to  cheer  my  loneliness  and  solace  my  leisure  hours,  for  all 
the  books  I  have  with  me,  I  have  read  and  re-read  so  often  that 
they  now  are  become  uninteresting.  And  what  is  worse  than  all 
my  stock  of  cigars  and  tobacco  being  out !  so  that  I  am  in  a 
quandray  !  Come  then,  my  Muse,  let  us  try  if  we  can  again 
retune  our  ocean  lyre  ;  but  I  think  these  steel  pens  with  which 
I  am  trying  to  write,  will  exhaust  my  patience — this  is  the 
f  ourtii  since  I  began,  and  may  the  deuce  take  the  pens  !  also  the 
maker !  they  are  a  bad  lot  altogether. 

0  come,  O  come,  thou  Poetic  Maid, 
And  deign  yet  again  to  grant  me  thine  aid. 
For  long  imstrung  hath  my  lyre  been  laid, 
Consigned  to  oblivious  slumbers. 
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One  year,  long  and  drear,  hath  past  and  gone 
Since  my  harp  was  left,  neglected  and  lone  ; 
But  fain,  would  my  Muse  once  more  thereon 
Sweep  again  her  ocean  numhers. 

Why  hath  thy  favours  been  thus  withheld  ? 
Say,  gentle  Poesy,  what  hath  quell*d 
That  genial  influence  which  hath  swell'd 

Ofttimes  o*er  my  lonely  musings  ? 
O  !  let  that  lethargic  spell  be  broke, 
My  Muse  emancipate  from  the  yoke. 
And  now,  when  thy  powers  I  again  invoke, 

O  be  not  my  boon  refusing ! 

Bemember,  fair  Maid,  that  I  courted  not  thee. 
Thy  favours  were  granted  unasked  for  by  me ; 
'Tis  fully  ten  years  since — then  first  on  tiie  sea — 

A  lone  ocean  farer  you  found  me ; 
Then,  rude  as  the  scenes  which  encompassed  my  view. 
My  lone  aspirations  and  feelings  you  knew ; 
daimed  me  as  your  own,  and  willingly  threw 

Thy  inspiring  mantle  around  me. 

Since  then  I  have  framed  many  an  ocean  lay. 
In  such  untutored  strains  as  my  Muse  can  essay, 
And  many  a  verse  which  my  love  will  pourtray. 

Thou  ideal  Maiden,  for  thee. 
Then  at  this  invocation  again,  again  come, 
Be  my  solace  once  more  in  my  lone  ocean  home ; 
Sate  my  soul  with  thy  pleasures,  and  grant  my  Muse  some 

Of  thy  heart-stirrmg  powers.  Poesy  ! 


ON  THE  BERTH  OF  MY  DAUGHTER. 

Lines  on  the  nativity  of  Martha  Matilda  Feter,  my  ^rat-'bom 
daughter^  who  was  ushered  into  this  world  at  half-paat  two, 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday  ^  March  1st,  1845,  Saver  in g 
Street f  Commercial  Road,  London. 

All  hail  !  my  first,  my  dearest  one, 

I  welcome  thee  to  life ; 
An  infant  actor,  entering  on 

The  stage  of  care  and  strife. 

Fondly  \hj  father  welcomes  thee ! 
His  feelmgs,  who  can  trace  ? 
^  ^^^^  mother,  joyous,  smiles  to  see 

^^  Th«e  wrap*  ^  m  lai&  embrace. 
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Smile  then,  sweet  h&he,  nor  dread  alarm, 

There  is  no  danger  near ; 
Within  thy  father's  sheltering  arm 

Thou  hast  no  cause  to  fear. 

But  ah !  my  child,  full  well  I  know 

A  father's  warmest  love ; 
All  care  a  mother  can  bestow 

Will  insufficient  prove — 

To  shield  thy  tender  infancy, 
To  ^n^iard  thy  childhood  years, 

To  guide  thy  maiden  footsteps  free 
£xom  all  a  parent  fears. 

But  I,  my  daughter,  thee  consign 

To  His  protecting  care. 
Who  was  my  father's  God — is  mine — 

For  thee.  He'll  hear  my  prayer. 

Thy  feeble  steps  to  guide,  and  bless 
With  health  thy  smiling  face ; 

And  on  thy  infant  mind  impress 
The  treasures  of  His  grace. 

Qi^us  in  thy  heart,  from  earliest  youth, 
From  reason's  dawning  mom. 

Be  heavenly  peace,  religious  truth, 
And  love  oi  virtue  borne. 

For  sure  'tis  pleasant  in  Gk>d's  sight, 

A  youthful  heart  to  see,      ' 
Even  from  its  infant  years,  delight 

In  heaven-bom  piety. 

May  thus  thy  soul  be  early  brought 

To  serve  and  love  thy  God  ; 
He  doth  delight  thus  to  be  sought 

In  life's  beginning  road. 

His  Spirit  shall  from  every  snare 

Qi^y  future  footsteps  guide ; 
He'll  make  thee  His  peculiar  care. 

And  for  all  wants  provide. 

The  blessings  which  His  peace  afford, 

On  thee  shall  ever  rest ; 
And  with  the  grace  of  Christ  our  Lord, 

Thou  shalt  be  truly  blest. 


OQi 
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SONNET  TO  MY  INFANT  DAUGHTER,  M.  M.  P. 

Dear  art  thou  unto  me,  my  own  sweet  child ; 

My  f air-hair*d  daughter,  thou  art  douhly  dear ; 
For  in  thy  infant  face,  endearing,  mild, 

I  trace  thy  mother's  features — thou  dost  bear 
Her  truthful  likeness ;  her  strict  semblance  thou — 
The  dimpled  cheeks,  the  fair  and  polished  brow ; 
The  pouting  lips,  the  s"^eet  engaging  smile, 
Whose  winning  glances  ever  could  beguile 
My  wayward  moods,  and  chase  from  my  vexed  soul 
Harassing  thoughts,  which  often  o'er  it  would  roll ; 
As  anxious  worldly  cares  my  mind  would  stir  it. 

Still  that  sweet  smile  all  sorrows  could  control ; 
O,  may'st  thou  then,  thy  mother's  gentle  spirit, 

Her  virtues  mild,  as  well  as  form  so  fisdr,  inherit ! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MY  FATHER. 

Lines  composed  on  the  death  of  my  ever  revered  Father^  teho 
departed  this  life  in  KincardinCy  JantMiry,  1846,  aged  72  yeare 
and      months. 

And  had  I  then  for  thee  no  tear. 

Had  I  for  thee  no  sigh. 
When  I  of  thy  decease  did  hear. 

Were  sorrow's  fountains  dry ; 

Was  it  because  I  loved  thee  less, 

Wert  thou  to  me  less  dear ; 
That  grief,  which  on  my  heart  did  press, 

Coidd  not  extract  a  tear  ? 

Oh,  no  !  thou  dear  departed  one, 

My  affection  thou  didst  prove  ; 
To  thee  through  life  was  truly  known, 

My  unfading  fiUal  love. 

Yet  I,  when  told  of  thy  decease. 

Wept  not  as  others  weep, 
For  'twas  to  thee  a  great  release 

In  Christ  to  fall  asleep. 

Then  did  thy  pains  and  sorrows  cease. 

Then  did  thy  sufferings  end. 
For  faith  in  Christ  and  heavenly  peace, 

Did  on  thy  steps  attend. 
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Thine  age  was  ripe,  and  hoary  hairs 

Thy  virtuous  life  did  crown ; 
With  more  than  three-score  and  twelve  years 

Thou  to  the  grave  went'st  down. 


And  though  no  more  thy  dear  loved  form 

I  may  on  earth  behold, 
Yet  shall  affection  pure  and  warm 

Thy  memory  enfold. 

1*11  hallow  each  rememhrance 

Of  thee  and  earlier  days. 
These  shall  the  future  more  enhance 

'Neath  fancy's  golden  rays. 

I'll  call  to  mind  the  days  of  old, 

When  seated  on  thy  knee, 
Strange  stories  to  my  youth  were  told, 

And  wondrous  tales  by  thee. 

And  when  my  infant  lisping  tongue, 
Thou  first  didst  teach  to  name, 

In  broken  accents  to  j^rolong, 
And  hymn  the  Almighty's  name. 

And  when  beside  my  bed  at  even, 

'Twas  thy  peculiar  car© 
To  raise  my  childish  thoughts  to  heaven. 

And  con  the  easy  prayer. 

And  as  my  ^ears  grew  on  apace, 

Still  was  it  thy  delight, 
Upon  my  youthful  mind  to  trace 

Those  principles  of  right, 

Which  oft,  in  after  years,  were  blent 

With  good  advice  to  me. 
In  many  a  fond  epistle  sent 

When  I  was  far  from  thee. 

For  aU  thy  kindness  ne'er  can  I, 

My  once  loved  sire  forget ; 
But  thy  revered  memory 

I'll  hallow  with  regret.* 


*  This  Piece,  and  all  the  following  which  this  book  contains,  were 
written  on  l)oaid  the  "  Lord  Stanley,"  of  which  barque  I  held  oommand 
from  July,  1846,  until  May,  1849. 

0  0^ 
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And  now  tlie  Toitic  nm  retire!  to  rest ; 

Fir  o'ei  the  tonid  waves,  the  glowing  west 

BeoeiTee  hi*  psztuig  ladiance,  which  muniias 

For  a  Wef  space  w  western  hoiiion, 

Bnt  liiilnnffiaBt  in  deep  and  deeper  gloom. 

■Viir  on  Qie!l!ilii&tor,  tinlight  there  is  ntme, 

JTo  intermediate  nwoe  from  aolar  rays 

Of  scorching  brightness  ;  no  eoft  twilight  g-lettma        . 

With  mellowed  radiance  o'er  the  fiery  henveo  ; 

No  soothing,  softening,  ch&Ktenmg  shades  of  eveiii 

Bnt  night  osnijiB  the  power  bequeathed  by  day,     . 

And  steUar  gloriee  rise  on  .SoI'b  laat  my. 

And  soon  as  Sol  his  flerj  forehead  bathea 

In  QiB  bine  warea,  night's  ebon  mantle  awathes 

The  oentnl  world — a  mantle,  which  unroUed, 

ghowlB  deepest  arare,  gem'd  with  studs  o!  gold ; 

For  mjrriaa  worlds,  as  ^litteriog  spanglea,  graco 

Hm  oconlean  odnofiTe  of  ettiereal  spaoe. 

And  the  dark  ooean,  tiom  hez  miirored  warea, 

ThCDT  briKht  refolgsDce,  back  reflectii%,  Bavea. 

Bnt  not  Uieir  beams  begem  the  sea  alone. 

For  ocean  has  a.  brightneas  all  her  own — 

A  glorious  phoaphorence,  which  well  may. 

With  bright  refulgence,  pale  the  lunar  ray. 

Earii  has  hor  glow-worms  and  ber  fire-flyB  bright. 

To  chesT  the  darkness  of  the  moonless  night ; 

So  does  old  ocean,  in  her  bosom  deep, 

A  ahining  galaxy  of  brilliance  keep. 

Who  may  tiioso  inaects"niyriiul  numbera  name. 

Which  mark  our  ocean  track  a  path  of  flame. 

For  every  billow  which  around  us  plays, 

Sports  for  a  while  in  ita  own  rippling  blaze, 

JaiA  ffvery  fish  paints  with  its  finny  back, 

Deep  in  the  wavoe,  its  shining  lustrous  brack  ; 

And  as  our  barque  ploughs  t^Dugfa  the  living  tides. 

Bright  coTUBciationB  lave  her  Jet^  sidea, 

Which  from  her  snow-white  sails  rsBecting  gleam, 

Unch  brighter  far  ttian  Luna's  silver  beam. 

In  aootb,  the  scene's  reaplandant;  tmn  your  e^ 

Where'er  yon  will,  on  ocean  or  on  sky, 

Floods  of  refulgenoe  meet  the  astonished  gue, — 
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Thus  living  lights  from  ocean's  bosom  streams, 
And  from  on  high,  ten  thousand  stellar  beams, 
May  waQ  l^t  mind  with  wondering  thoughts  supply, 
Who  views  those  scenes  with  meditative  eye. 


Here  let  us  pause ;  our  vision  turn  away 

Yrom  earth  and  ocean,  and  awhile  survey 

Those  myriad  worlds  which  around  us  shine. 

Our  stand  we  take,  then,  on  earth's  centre  line ; 

The  time  is  when,  from  watery  "  Pices,"  forth 

Issues  the  sun  to  thaw  the  frozen  north. 

Sol  now  has  entered  *'  Aries,"  and  has  set 

A  full  half  hour ;  above  the  ocean  yet 

Bright  Arietis  shows  his  glittering  crest, 

Now  fast  declining  to  the  watery  west. 

From  him  we  shall  the  bright  "  Zodiac  "  trace, 

And  all  those  constellations  through  whose  space 

The  earth  seems  to  revolve,  when  in  her  sphere. 

She  round  the  sun  completes  her  circling  year. 

Still  glance  we  westward ;  earth  keeps  rolling  on. 

And  *'•  Aries  "  has  beneath  the  waters  gone ; 

Next  "  Taurus  *'  view, — see  where  Pleiades  adorns 

The  western  sky,  low  on  the  "  Bull's  bright  horns. 

South-east  from  them,  just  twelve  degrees  or  so. 

With  red  refulgence,  see  "  Aldebaran  '*  glow 

In  the  Bull's  south  eye ;  then  trace  twice  nine  degrees 

North-east  from  it,  the  Bull's  north  eye  one  sees — 

A  bright  star  'tis  of  second  magnitude : 

While  three  degrees,  south,  from  it,  lo  !  intrudes 

Upon  our  glance  one  of  our  "  Sun's  "  own  stars, 

Wiose  blood-red  radiance  marks  the  Planet  **  Mars.'^ 

Now  draw  a  line,  imaginary,  through  the  sky. 

From  **  Pleiades,"  trace  it  through  the  Bull's  north  eye. 

Eastward,  one  sign  'twill  then  pass  fairly  through — 

The  "  Twin  "-bom  stars — "  Castor  and  Pollux  "  view ; 

The  southward  star  is  "  Pollux."    Near  the  pair 

See  mighty  **  Jupiter  "  refulgent  there. 

Scattering  his  wide-spread  glories  o'er  the  skies. 

Fair  proxy  for  the  "  Moon,"  with  whom  he  vies 

In  back  reflecting,  from  his  belted  zone, 

The  solar  rays  far  distant  on  him  thrown. 

More  eastward,  ^*  Cancer  "  view ;  these  few  stars,  dim 

Twinkling  with  light  inferior,  point  out  him 

In  whom  the  **  Sun,"  when  fiirthest  northward,  bunu), 

But  from  the  Crab,  then  sideways  south  returns. 

But  on  we  pass,  and  brighter  orbs  descrying, 

Informs  us  now  we  view  the  greater  "  tion," 
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A  Hne  long  drawn  from  "  Arietis,"  lead 

NorUi  of  "  AldelMuran,"  points  the  lion's  head — 

**  Begnhu  "  called ;  that  line  continaed  on. 

Twice  twelre  degrees,  another  star  is  shown. 

Which  may  with  **  Begnlus  "  like  lustre  claim — 

Tib  in  the  "  lion's  "  taO,  and  it  we  name 

**  Denebola."    And  now  a  line  again 

From  *'  Oemini  "  on  through  **  Regnlos,"  and. then. 

Near  two  signs  east,  a  lone  bright  star  appears. 

The  hanrest  harbinger  of  northern  years, — 

Tis  "Virgin  Spica;  there  "  A^rgo"  doth  unfold 

Her  genial  charms,  through  which  when  Sol  hath  zoU'd 

His  glowing  orb,  the  joyous  reaper  train 

Their  task  ply  'mong  the  yellow  ripened  grain. 

Twice  twelre  deg^rees  towards  the  eastern  sky, 

A  star  of  second  rate  lustre  meets  the  eye, — 

'Tis  **  Zubenelg ;"  south  from  it,  ten  deg^rees, 

Shines,  with  like  lustre,  "  Zubenesch,'*  and  these 

Twin  stars  form  "  libra,"  or  the  *'  Ecliptic  Scales," 

Id  which  the  sun  again  the  Equator  hails. 

More  to  the  south-east,  see  the  "  Scorpion's  "  daws 

Grawl  up  the  eastern  sky,  and  onward  draws 

His  lengthened  tail,  where  see  the  bright  *'  Antares,' 

With  four  dim  stars,  his  red  refulgence  shares  ; 

And  from  his  glowing  orb  more  light  is  given, 

To  point  the  "  Zodiac's  "  highway  of  the  heaven. 

Than  from  those  other  southern  stars  which  shine 

In  the  sun's  path,  and  mark  the  Ecliptic  line. 

Next  find  we  **  Sagittarius ;"  but  when  sought 

The  "  Archer  "  holds  no  star  of  passing  note — 

All  of  inferior  lustre  :  and  the  "  Goat " 

Has  no  bright  stars  to  arrest  the  enquiring  eye, — 

Save  where  third-rate  shines  the  "  Capricomi." 

Mark  we  '^  Aquarius  "  next,  the  stars  in  him 

Are  all  fourth-rate,  and  "  Pices  "  is  a  dim. 

For  in  either  of  the  last  four  constellations, 

No  star  of  note  to  point  their  situations 

To  inexperienced  eye ;  but  those  who  scan 

The  heavens,  with  skill  and  careful  study,  can 

The  stations  mark,  the  distinct  limits  trace 

Of  each  constellation  in  the  fields  of  space  ! 

Thus  have  I  traced  the  *'  Sun's"  ecliptic  path, 

The  monthly  houses  which  our  day  king  hath. 

From  *'  Aries,"  eastward  round  the  Ecliptic  ring, 

To  distant  "  Pices :"  now  to  a  close  we  bring 

Our  devioua  'wanderings. 


» 
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DOWN,  DOWN  TO  THE  TOMB  LET  MB  GO. 
hmpoted  May  2nd,  about  100  miles  S,  W.  of  Cape  of  Good  Hopi, 

Down,  down  to  the  tomb  let  me  go, 

Let  me  sleep  in  forgetfulness  there. 
For  in -the  quiet  g^y«  I  no  longer  shall  know 

Affliction,  anxiety,  or  care. 

For  the  friends  I  loved  fondest  and  best, 
Those  who  were  most  dear  and  most  true. 

All,  all  in 'death's  quiescent  slumbers  now  rest, 
And  I  long  to  rest  with  them  too. 

There  those  parents  so  dearly  beloved, 

By  memory  so  justly  esteemed. 
Whose  counsels  and  teachings  the  host  I  have  proved. 

And  them  the  sincerest  have  deemed. 

And  brothers  and  sisters  are  there. 

Those  companions  of  life's  early  mom. 
The  rank  grass  sepulchral  waves  over  the  lair. 

Where  moulders  each  once  dear  loved  form. 

And  she  from  my  sight  is  removed, 

Who  claimed  my  affections  alone. 
She  who  of  all  loved  ones  the  best  was  beloved. 

And  the  dearest  of  all  I  have  known. 

My  wife  ever  faithful  and  true, 

Ever  loviog,  affectionate,  and  kind  ; 
Yes,  Martha,  still  dear  one,  no  other  like  you 

To  warm  my  cold  heart  may  I  find. 

For  thou  wert  my  treasure  and  hope, 

My  comfort,  my  solace,  and  joy  ; 
Cheered  on  by  thy  smile  I  could  fearlessly  cope 

With  each  care  which  our  peace  could  annoy. 

But  thou  art  gone  down  to  the  tomb, 
'  And  thy  form  once  so  lovely  and  fair. 
So  prized  and  so  cherished,  in  death's  silent  gloom, 
Now  moulders  to  nothingness  there. 

And  our  child,  whom  we  loved  so  dear, 

Once  our  mutual  pleasure  and  pride, 
Alas  !  she  is  laid  on  her  youth's  early  bier, 

And  slumbers  in  death  by  thy  side. 
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And  I,  I  anr  left  alLaloiie 

Tq  dfam  out  Hfb*B  bitterest  c«|> ; 
For  vLj  heaxt'B  seared  aad  torn,  in  this  world  there  an  noUe 

^IVlio' can  raise  my  depressed  sfnrits  up. 

No  ohazms  haye  existence  for  me, 
\  This  life  can  yield  pleasures  no  more, 
I  stand  on  this  waste  like  a  lone  blasted  tree. 
When  the  strength  of  the  bunicane's  O'er. 

But  the  ligbtening  has  scorched  it  around. 

And  its  trunk  is  of  branches  bereft. 
While  its  f  cwest  companions  are  strewed  on  Che  gvoufidy 

And  the  lone  tree,  dismembered,  is  left*  -      • 

'Tb  thus  I  remain  stpl  to  mourn^ 

O'er  affections  and  friend^ps  destroyed. 
And  to  cberish  those  memories,  thougb  sad  and  lodiOf^^ 

Of  comforts  and  loyes  once  enjoyed. 

^eir  remembrances  ever  I'll  hallow, 

'Twill  li§^hten  my  soul's  pensive  gloom ; 
And  m  long  for  the  time  when  to  death  I  shall  foDoir, 

And  nungle  witb  them  in  the  tomb., 

For  those  Mends  wbom  my  soul  cherished  here^ 

I  hope  to  rejoin  them  again, 
In  that  land  of  reunion  where  sorrow  or  tears, 

Begrets,  separation,  or  pain, — 

Where  sin,  care,  and  grief  is  unknown, 

Where  partings  can  sadden  no  more, 
But  where  the  miition  of  love  reigns  alone, 

And  joy  is  forever  in  store. 

For  our  Saviour  hath  entered  the  tomb. 

And  from  thence  rose  triumphant  again. 
That  the  light  of  His  love  might  dispel  the  dark  gloOm 

Which  hangs  o'er  death's  (&eary  domain. 

And  on  Him  is  founded  my  trust, 

That  my  body  though  yielding  to  death, 
And  consigned  to  the  grave,  shaU  soon  dwindle  to  dust ; 

Yet  my  spirit  on  pinions  of  faith, 

And  on  merits  of  Jesus  upbore, 

And  cleansed  by  His  blood  from  all  sin. 
And  robed  in  His  righteousness,  joyous  shall  soar. 

And  the  mansvouB  oi  ^t'^sb  oniar  in ; 
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And  meet  in  that  glorious  abode, 

With  all  loved  ones  for  ever  to  dwell. 

While  songs  of  the  love  of  our  Saviour  and  (Jod, 
Through  ages  eternal  shall  swell. 


SAY,  WHAT  ARE  ALL  THE  JOYS  OF  EARTH. 
Wrote  thefolUnoing  while  in  pain,  Sunday  7th  Jfay* 

Say^  what  are  all  the  joys  of  earth 

llie  human  heart  can  claim,- 
Which  flows  from  power,  or  pride  of  hirth, 

From  honour,  rank,  or  feme ; 

Or  pleasures,  which  derive  from  wealth 

Their  gay,  but'fleeting  name, 
When  sickness  dire,  disease,  ill-health, 

Assails  the  weakened  firame  ? 

Insipid  prove  those  goods  of  life 

When  troubles  round  us  lour ; 
When  racked  by  suffering,  care,  and  strife) 

In  sad  affliction's  hour. 

Ko  peace,  no  comfort  can  they  give. 

Even  riches*  aid  is  in  vain. 
The  pangs  of  anguish  to  relieve. 

Or  mitigate  the  pain. 

Enjoyment  of  health  is  still 

life's  choicest  boon  and  blessing ; 
With  health  each  other  earthly  ill 

Appears  not  so  distressing. 

But  lacking  health,  in  racking  pain, 

And  agony  so  languishing, 
With  physiciEd  powers — and  mental  then. 

On  bed  of  sickness  langpiishing ; 

What  pleasures  then  can  riches  yield. 

What  comfort  their  enjoying  Y 
They  cannot  from  bodily  sufferings  shield. 

Or  mental — more  destix>ying. 


X 


fit 


iUi  €B06  did  in  IBjr  dqhb  g^vif » 
QfttiBMsafrrat 


To  impiie  my  rede^  luituiored  l«y» 
Xb  wtsay  an  ooesn  stEain* 


Thon  wort  nj  fWMt  aodl  MoOiiag  fiaand, 

Thiotig^  nuu^  a  tediooi  lumr. 
When  fhoa  didst  on  my  mnaingB  tend 

With  tby  goilacmg  power. 
Then  come  once  more,  for  far  at  sea, 

Toss'd  on  the  hillowy  waves, 
To  wile  the  tedious  time  with  thee 

My  anxious  spirit  craves. 

Then  come,  my  pensive  thoughts  inspire, 

Thy  favours  grant  to  me  ; 
Aid  me  to  sweep  xny  ocean  lyre 

In  warblings,  wild  and  free ; 
Teach  me  to  sing  of  days  by-gone, 

Of  joys  forever  fled ; 
Of  friends,  whom  memory  dwells  upon, 

Now  numbered  with  the  dead. 

And  cherished  friends,  who,  absent  far, 

Still  tread  the  stage  of  Ufe ; 
But  chief  of  all,  who  best  loved  are, 

My  daughter  and  my  wife. 

Then  wake,  my  muse,  from  silence  deep, 
From  long  lethargic  slumbers ; 

Betime  thy  lyre,  thy  harp  strings  sweep 
To  Poeay*  a  '^'^  iwixi^t^. 
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And  first  of  those  who  stand  the  test. 
On  memory's  high  place  set, 

My  dear  loved  wife,  beloved  and  best, 
rll  frame  this  canzonet. 


Star  of  my  life,  so  hrightly  beaming. 

Memory  ladiates  afar. 
And  through  long  mists  of  absence  streammg^ 

Shines  thy  love — my  polar  star ; — 
For  when  life's  skies  are  often  clouded, 

By  anxious  care's  harassing  gloom, 
When  hopes  seem  in  distrust  enshrouded 

Thy  love  the  darkness  can  illume. 

Star  of  my  love,  to  thee  forever 

Turns  my  thoughts  where'er  I  roam, 
Kor  space,  nor  time,  our  minds  can  sever. 

Memory  dwells  round  thee  and  home ; 
For  there  is  centred  each  endearment 

Love  and  Mendship  tends  to  &ame ; 
Each  social  tie  and  bHss  is  here  meant, 

Which  the  human  heart  may  claim. 

Star  of  my  hopes,  where'er  I  wander, 

Voyaging  thus  from  land  to  land, 
Beaprocated  love  grows  stronger. 

More  strong  affection's  firmer  band. 
Though  long  from  thee  I've  been  a  rover. 

Through  mr  Oriental  climes,. 
Tet  will  this  voyage,  if  once  well  over. 

Make  amends  for  absent  times. 

Star  of  my  life,  to  thee  returning 

Once  a^^ain  o'er  ocean's  foam, 
Brighter  is  memory's  beacon  burning. 

Lighting  scenes  of  love  and  home. 
And  the  hap^y  past,  more  clear  revealing, 

Where  anticipations  dwell 
Of  love's  congenial,  mutual  feeling, 

Star  of  my  life,  my  wife,  &rewell ! 
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TO  ICY  DAUOHTEBy-^AGHD  8  YsAius,  10  HoMSttt. 

Though  from  thiee,  my  dear  ddld. 

My  first,  my  last,  my  only, . 
By  datieB  sfieniy^eziled, 

Afinr,  apart,  and  lonely, 
O'er  many  a  sea  I  roYd,    «, 

'Gro88  many  a  waste  of  water, 
.    I  ne'er  can  oease  to  love 

My  darling  child,  my  daughter ! 

"When  all  fhy  winning  ways 

Fond  memory  is  retracing, 
With  retroepeotiye  gaze 

Scenes  of  the  past  embracing ; 
I  well  remember,  first 

When  with  infantile  prattle, 
Eoorth  from  thy  accents  burst, 

In  pleasing  broken  tattle  I 

Sounds  which  we  joy  to  hear; 

Of  childhood's  eaniest  framing, 
«  Mamma !"  and  «  Dadda,  dear  P 

Their,  lisping  tongue  proclaiming. 
And  in  thy  blue  eyes  clear, 

I  see  thy  mother's  beaming ; 
Her  features  thou  dost  bear, 

Her  perfect  form,  and  seeming^ 

So  sylph'like  and  so  fair, 

So  joyous  and  beautiful ; 
O  may  thy  mind  compare 

In  being  good  and  dutiful. 
And  on  thy  youthful  heart 

Be  stamped  the  early  traces 
Of  thy  mother's  better  part. 

Her  virtues  and  her  graces. 

What  good  thy  sire  may  have, 

Mayest  thou,  my  child,  inherit ; 
But  O  ma^  fate  thee  save 

From  his  fierce  and  hasty  spirit ; 
May  blessings  from  above 

On  thy  youthful  head  descend ; 
And  the  God  of  Peace  and  Love 

Be  thy  Soviotm,  0:\3i^'a  wA'&dfind, 
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My  child,  though,  far  away 

From  ihee  thou  canst  not  hear  me, 
Yet  my  love  doth  with  thee  stay, 

WiuL  thy  mother's  hovering  near  thee. 
O  then,  my  loved  one,  ne*er 

Forget  tiiy  sire,  hut  rather 
More  fondly,  and  more  dear. 

Love  memories  of  thy  father ! 


MEMORIES  OF  DEPARTED  FRIENDS. 
Wednesday,  December  IZth,  at  Sea,  lat.  22^  20',  8,,  long,  63o  E, 

While  memories  of  the  past  are  thronging 

Fast  around  me,  scenes,  by-gone, 
Goznured  up  by  fancy's  longing 

Mental  vision,  gazes  on. 
For  by  memory  concentrated. 

Retrospection  keen  can  trace 
In  her  mirror,  congregated, 

Each  familiar  once-loved  &ce. 

See  that  landscape  bright,  far  spreading, 

Gi^mm'd  with  flowers — that  pleasant  lawn^ 
Where  memory's  summer  sun  seem  shedding 

Endless  rays  o'er  life's  young  dawn. 
'Tis  the  past  we're  now  beholding, 

Se^ms  to  musing  moments  dear, 
While  memory  is  the  veil  unfolding, 

See  departed  friends  appear. 

Foremost  in  the  train,  and  dearest, 

Still  in  memory  most  beloved, 
Father,  mother,  thou  appearest 

Unto  me,  as  childhooa  proved. 
Thou,  my  sire,  in  prime  of  manhood. 

Robust  health,  and  manly  power, 
Thy  life  to  me,  no  other  than  good, 

From  remembrance's  earliest  hour ; — 

For  both  by  precept  and  example 

Aiming  viritue's  heights  to  reach, 
Still  with  admonitions  ample. 

Thou  my  youthful  minct  didst  teach ;  . 


All  thy  fond  patomal  caie. 
For  dMUL  alone  can  only  nTer 
IVoni  Uie  mind  thinga  which  onos  mM; 

And  my  mothor ;  O  how  t^wniwg 

Baenu  that  word  still  on  my  tax  1 
For  memory  is  anew  i«i«HlKTig 

ThoDghts  of  all  which  made  thae  detf . 
And  thoD  wort  bj  me  beloved — 

O  how  well  t  aum  onoe  did  know; 
And  how,  though  long  hy  death  remoredi 

Still  I  feel  the  filial  glow— 

Ot  amotion,  lore,  and  honour 

Wazm  my  hnit,  and  thrill  my  fnunsi 
'When,  my  moOier,  I  think  on  her. 

Or  memoiy  breathes  her  cherished  nMUi 
All  ta  ma  thon  ■emiGBt  of  goodneas, 

Meek  and  mild  thy  virtues  were, 
And  I  loTod  thee,  nor  could  do  less, 

Pot  thy  proved  maternal  care. 

Shadsk  of  panntt,  long  deputed, 

Xiong  since  moold'iin^  In  the  tomll) 
Hemory,  ever  flhal-haarted, 

Saas  thee  still  as  in  youth's  bloom. 
Then,  sweet  spirits,  round  me  hover, 

Thy  guaidian  care,  oh,  never  oeaaa, 
^at  we  may  meet — life's  journey  ovOT'— 

A  &mily  m  the  lealma  Ol  peace  t 

Memory  backwards  still  reouiTing, 

Views  the  past  with  ardent  gaio ; 
EeoolleotionB,  brightly  stirring. 

Of  those  friends  of  earlier  days. 
Loved  celations,  whose  affectdons— 

Food  and  faithful — childhood  knew; 
Biothms  and  sistOTS,  In'  attraction, 

Hemory  turns  hsi  thou^ita  on  yon. 

Once,  of  us  there  wore  eleven 

Brothers,  fiatere,  joined  in  love ; 
Five  are  now  (we  trnat)  in  heaven. 

While  six  in  different  oonrsea  rove ; 
Their  path  through  life,  apart  and  sundeied ; 

Distinct  duties  claim  oar  cate, 
Yet  all,  of  love  &atemal,  rendeiod 

To  otHieia  atiU  a,  bount«oiu  thata. 
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While  years  roll  on,  and  age  advances, 

Separate  cares  and  griefs  -will  come ; 
Still  fond  memory  ennances 

Scenes  of  youth's  once  happy  home. 
And  of  my  brothers,  whom  fate's  fiat 

Singled  out  for  earliest  grave. 
Two  have  long  since  found  a  quiet 

Besting  place  'neath  ocean's  wave ; — 

The  first,  'neath  Baltic's  wintry  billow, 

Long  since  in  early  youth  was  drowned ; 
In  prime  of  life  a  watery  pillow 

The  other  in  the  North  Sea  found.  ^ 

Thou,  William,  wert  my  dearest  brother. 

Who  didst  my  affections  first  engross ; 
My  love  for  thee  time  ne'er  can  smotiier, 

StiU  I  mourn  thy  untimely  loss. 

Loved  relations,  ye  who  yet  are 

Winding  through  life's  devious  way. 
Let  no  conflicting  cares  embitter 

Our  mutual  love's  fraternal  sway ; 
But  affection  for  each  other 

Cherish,  as  in  life's  young  prime ; 
Let  our  love,  dear  sisters,  brothers. 

Cease  not,  but  with  parting  time. 

And  there  are  all  those  dear  companions. 

Whom  youth's  mirthful  moments  knew* 
All  ye  loved  ones,  fond  ones,  fair  ones. 

Memory  brings  once  more  to  view ; 
Scenes  where  we  together  wandered. 

Sporting  round  youth's  happy  home, . 
On  those  shores  where  "  Forth  "  meandered, 

Where  her  billows  fast  did  foam. 

And  remembrance's  vivid  traces, 

Scans  each  scene  of  joyous  glee. 
Beaming  with  blithe  smiling  faces, 

Joining  in  some  boyish  spree ; 
Though  those  times,  ah !  briefly  fled  past. 

And  long  years  now  intervene. 
Memory,  ever  true  and  stedfast. 

Lingers  o'er  those  well  loved  scenes. 

And  blooming  still  is  heath  and  wildwood^ 
Still  does  "  Fortha"  onward  flow. 

But  those  friends  of  youth  and  childhood. 
Memory,  ask.  Where  are  they  now  ? 


AIm  I  .we  HM  now  few  in  numbei 
Vboret  ItreMt  life's  Inllowy  w&ts, 

VmBtMtotjoatb'woompijaoBaal-aiiJMii, 
Long  rinse,  inui  taxlj  greTs. 

Vt^  ^tft'tiudrmotuide  ftre  vwelHiiff, 

In  diBtttat  laniia  ia  many  a  torn!), 
And  Bome  have  found  a  lung  lust  dwelling 

Low  engulfed  in  ocettn's  gloom. 
Onoe  within  onp  school  wo  nmstorod, 

■When  a  yoimg  and  buojunt  tflnil. 

Now  oar  gravea  nre  thioltly  cluaterod, 

'        Strewn  o'er  ranny  a  foreign  atrand. 

Yonth'fl  loved  comradea,  oft  recalling, 

Memory  Bheda  her  radiance  o'er, 
In  endless  bloom,  and  yontli  infltaJling 

Thee,  and  scenes  of  diiya  of  yore. 


BONG-^FOB'HT  FATHBSB  LAND. 

Xflnd  erf  JOY  biztli,  mr  fittlun'  Iftnd,  ^ 

Bocmea  of  nqr  earlv  daya, 
F^ond  mainorT  o'er  tav  aeai  lored  ttmid 

Sheds  itiU  her  brighteBt  rays. 

Thpngh  long  from  thee  an  alien, 

A  distant  wanderer,  yet 
Th^  native  shores,  loved  Albion, 

I  nerer  can  forget. 

O  Scotia  1  thy  bleak  monntun  land 

Ib  to  m J  boaom  dear ; 
Bound  to  thee  hj  a,  filial  band, 

Which  nooght  on  earth  can  tear. 


■Wh«re'er  Uirongh  fl 

Dear  Scotland !  by  a  magie-speU 

Hy  soul  is  bonnd  to  thee ; 
And  thODgh  no  more  my  home,  ahall  dwell 

£niLhiinGd  in  memory. 
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HOW  TEDIOUS  AND  TARDILY. 
I  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn^  long,  50*^  east^  Fridayy  December  15th, 

How  tedious  and  tardily 

Our  ocean  path  we  trace ; 
Such  winds  as  we  have,  hardly 

Urge  us  at  slowest  pace. 

Those  gentle  haffling  breezes, 

Scarce  drive  our  bark  along ; 
Oh !  for  the  wind  which  pleases — 

A  gale  both  fair  and  strong. 

Since  we  from  Bombay  sailed, 

Near  two  long  months  are  gone ; 
So  much  have  calms  prevailed, 

Throughout  the  torrid  zone, — 

That  on  the  southern  tropic, 

And  to-day  in  fifty  east, 
For  our  dull  barque  cannot  go  quick, 

Lacking  winds  to  urge  her  haste. 

And  still  airs  light  and  fitful 

Assail  our  onward  way, 
Which  make  us  more  regretful 

And  sad  at  long  delay ; — 

For  we  are  home  returning. 

Across  the  seas  once  more. 
From  long  and  tedious  journeying. 

By  India's  torrid  shore. 

And  our  thoughts  more  eager  turning 

Toward  our  native  home, 
Our  hearts  more  warmly  yearning 

For  friends  long  severed  from, — 

As  day  by  day  the  ocean 

The  same  blank  scenes  present, 
In  its  undulating  motion, 

With  tiie  distant  blue  sky  blent. 

Eetarded  and  becalmed  thus. 

We  at  our  lot  repine, 
For  adverse  wind  long  jamm'd  us 

On  earth's  east  cen&e  line. 
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And  yet  o'er  many  an  ocean 
We  must  our  tiack  pursue, 

Ere,  with  heart-felt  emotion. 
Our  wished-for  port  we  view. 

O  come  then,  winds,  and  aid  us 
With  fair  and  freshening  gale. 

The  sight  will  surely  glad  us 
Which  swells  each  heUying  sail,- 

And  bears  us  speedily  onward 
To  friends  long  left  behind ; 

Waft,  waft,  us  faster  homeward, 
Each  fair  freshening  wind. 


WHEN  THE  HEART  IS  SAD  AND  LONELY. 

Saturday f  December  16M. 

When  the  heart  is  sad  and  lonely- 
Then  those  fond  emotions  swell. 

Which  they  who  long  absent,  only, 
From  all  loved  ones  best  can  tell. 

What  boots  then  all  earthly  treasures. 
Wealth  or  honour,  rank  or  fame. 

Lacking  still  that  heavenly  pleasure 
Which  each  human  heart  may  claim. 

For  that  person  must  be  pitied 

Who  ne'er  felt  the  feeling  flow 
Of  affection  fond  requited, — 

Love  and  friendship's  genial  glow, — 

Who  ne'er  tasted  social  joys, 

Smiling  round  a  happy  hearth. 
Which  ne'er  satiates  nor  cloys 

Purest  pleasures  found  on  earth. 

Man  was  formed  a  social  creature, 
And  life's  most  prevailing  charm 

Is  a  kind  and  gentie  nature. 
With  attachments  pure  and  warm. 

And  I  keenly  share  each  feeling. 

In  my  lonely  moments  rise, 
O'  ei  \\vft\v<&«i\.  «a!i  «>en8es  stealing 
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Feelings  whicli  the  soul  entrances, 
When  in  lonely  musing  mood, 

And  memories  of  the  past  enhances, 
Cheering  pensive  solitude. 


BEFLEOTIONS    ON    MY    THIRTY-FOURTH 

BIRTHDAY. 

lines  written  on  Monday ,  December  18^A,  1848,  being  my  thirty, 
fourth  birthday. 

Still  downward  to  the  tomb  progressing  fast ; 
Another  year  of  life's  probation  past ; 
Another  cycle  of  earth's  circling  sphere 
Proclaims,  this  mom,  my  f  our-and-thirtieth  year. 
And  have  I  ran  half  life's  allotted  time  ? 
Of  man's  existence  reached  the  utmost  prime  P 
And  though  in  health,  can  I  assured  say, 
That  my  breath  parts  not,  with  this  parting  day  F 
Shall  I,  presumptuous,  dare  assert  the  span 
Of  my  existence  is  not  nearly  ran  P 
O !  no,  my  God  !    Make  this  mj  humble  prayer. 
My  times  are  in  Thy  hand  (I  wish  them  there) ; 
The  past  is  ^one !    O  gracious  God,  forgive 
The  sins  in  it  committed :  bid  me  live 
Henceforth  unto  Thy  will.    O  may  Thy  grace 
Aid  me  my  further  pilgrimage  to  ia:ace. 
According  to  thy  laws,  and  in  Thy  fear, 
And  love,  and  reverence— whilst  Thou  sparest  me  hero- 
Help  me  to  walk ;  and,  whether  short  or  long 
My  pai^  may  be,  keep  me  from  going  wrong. 

0  may  Thy  spirit  deep  my  soul  imbue 
With  gratitude  and  love.    When  I  review 
iiiy  gracious  goodness — all  Thy  mercies  sean — 
And  constant  Blessings  since  my  life  began, 
Thy  Providental  care,  Thy  Almighty' power, 
Displayed  to  save  me  in  each  trying  hour. 
And  I,  a  rebel,  and  an  ingrate  vile. 

Have  counter-ran  Thy  mercies  all  the  while. 
A  grievous  sinner — I  my  sins  confess ;  . 
For  Jesus'  sake,  O  pardon,  save,  and  bless; 
Teacli  me  to  serve,  leve,  worship,  and  adore 
Thee  through  my  life,  assisted  by  Thy  grace ; 
Teadi  me  to  die,  that,  when  life's  journey's  o'er, 

1  may*  through  mercy,  close  my  eyes  in  peaAQ. 

^  ^  'L 
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All  cares  sublunary  from  my  mind  away  ; 

All  worldly  thoughts  let  keen  reflection  keep 

Far  from  my  soul,  while  I  myself  survey, 

In  serious  mood  and  meditations  deep, 

Three  ponderous  questions  strike  my  enquiring  mind- 

Gan  I  for  either  a  fit  answer  find  ? 

"What  was  I,'*  let  me  ask,  "  ere  life  began ?'* 

"  "What  am  I  now ;  half  of  its  jonmey  ran  ?" 

"  What  shall  I  be  when  life  shall  cease  to  flow  ?" 

On  this,  my  soul,  a  serious  thought  bestow. 

The  first,  unanswered  ever  must  remain  ; 

Profound  research  proves  all  our  knowledge  vain ; 

Nature  declares  it  not,  and,  unrevealed 

From  heaven  to  man,  in  God's  high  bests  concealed. 

Then  what  I  was,  ere  entered  on  life's  stage, 

Kemains  a  mystery  in  the  unscann'd  page 

Of  God's  eternal  book.    What  I  am  now, 

Bevealed  religion  teaches  me  to  know — 

Even  untaught  reason  may  instruct  me  well — 

And  Nature  aids —what  I  am  now— to  teU; 

But  revelations— more  divinely  ray^^ 

Drives  from  the  mind  all  erring  doubts  away ; 

With  noonday  clearness  on  the  present  gleams. 

And  o'er  the  future  shed  their  twilight  beams. 

Inculcates  on  my  mind  I  soon  must  die. 

As  mortal  bom — yet  shall  immortally 

Existence  have.     For  the  unfading  spark 

Of  heavenly  essence,  which  illumes  my  dark 

Material  frame,  and  animates  my  soul ; — 

O'er  its  destruction  death  has  no  control. 

The  Almighty  God  has  me  a  spirit  given, 

Which  either  shall  in  hell  or  else  in  heaven 

Eternally  exist.     Time  is  a  state 

Of  brief  probation  for  a  future  fate. 

To  me  the  will  is  given,  whate'er  I  do, 

I  good  aim  at,  and  throgh  life  pursue 

The  paths  of  virtue — striving  still  to  trace 

Religious  truths,  with  constant  prayers  for  grace — 

That  through  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

And  sole  reliance  on  the  Saviour's  merit, 

Through  God's  free  grace,  I  may  at  last  inherit 

A  mansion  in  the  realms  of  endless  bliss, 

Prepared  for  those  who  trust  in  Jesus'  righteousness. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  I  follow  ill, 

'Gainst  conscience,  admonitions,  erring  still. 

Should  I  forget  my  God,  His  laws  neglect. 

His  offered  meicy,  «3i^Hia  ^race  reject. 
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To  all  the  bliss  His  favours  could  confer 

Should  I  the  short-lived  joys  of  sin  prefer, 

And  pass  the  time  of  my  probation  here 

In  head-strong  vice  and  folly's  mad  career, 

Then,  when  life's  o'er  and  time's  brief  journey  run. 

How  can  I  hope  the  penalty  to  shun  ? 

For  grace  rejected,  and  for  evil  d«ne, 

I  must  expect  perdition  for  my  lot ; — 

Upon  myself  have  condemnation  brought ; — 

I  fcaew  my  duty,  and  I  did  it  not ! 


CHRISTMAS  MORNING,  1848. 

To  Thee,  O  God,  I  humbly  pray. 

On  this,  our  Saviour's  natal  day. 

That  by  Him,  and  through  Him  alone, 

Who  died  our  sins  for  to  atone, 

Thou  wouldst  in  mercy  bend  Thine  ear, 

My  lowly  supplications  hear. 

Then  by  the  holy  life  He  led. 

And  by  His  rising  from  the  dead. 

By  the  triumphant  victory  won, 

By  all  His  deeds  of  mercy  done. 

By  that  compassion  and  that  love. 

So  wondrous  great,  which  once  did  move 

The  Saviour  of  the  world  to  tears, 

O  gracious  God,  accept  my  prayers. 

By  every  sorrow,  toil,  and  care. 

Which  'twas  His  lot  on  earth  to  share ; 

By  every  pang  He  did  endure, 

All  our  sins  and  griefs  to  cure ; 

By  the  contempt,  and  the  slight. 

Envious  malice,  hateful  spite, 

Sinners  on  His  head  bestowed ; 

And  by  His  blood,  which  freely  flowed 

On  the  Cross  and  'neath  the  scourge. 

And  when  sinful  man  did  urge 

Through  His  side  the  piercing  spear ; 

By  the  Saviour's  sufferings  here, 

And  through  the  shameful  death  He  died, 

fWhich  Thy  justice  satisfied) ; 

Through  redemption  freely  won. 

By  Thine  own  Eternal  Son, 

O  gracious  God,  accepted  be 

My  prayers  when  I  call  on  Thee. 


\ 


Tib  now  tea  yeain  f^,  tbii  night. 

On  EDKland'B  eRatam  coast, 
When  gEuea  blew  with  tempestnoni  might. 

That  OUT  good  barque  wai  lest — 

Amid  the  horrora  of  the  stonn — 
On  Yarmouth's  dreaded  wnda ; 
ThNi  hope  could  scarce  aseume  a  form 

.   To  cheer  our  woe-atmct  handn. 

For  we  ware  thought  bey oad  all  aid, 
And  deem'd  life's  journey  o'er  \ 

Then  wae  Qod'a  gracionfl  power  displayed. 
And  brought  US  safe  ashore. 

But  not  in  this,  to  me  slone, 

This  Bolitarj  cose. 
Is  Ood's  protecting  power  made  known, 

His  FroTidential  grace. 

But  many  are  the  dread  events 

Wherein  I  menuas  prove ; 
Uv  life,  one  teaming  scene  presents 

Of  God's  delivaring  love. 

Por  all  Thy  marciea.  gracious  Lord, 

0  make  me  thaakfut  still ; 
Thy  Hcdy  Spirit's  aid  afford 

That  I  may  do  Thy  will. 
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TO  MY  BELOVED  DAUGHTER  M.  M.  PETER. 

Commenced  December  ZUt,  1848;  lat.  33«  S.y  long.  27°  30'  W, 

My  dear  loved  child ;  percliance  in  after  years, 

When  I,  thy  sire,  lie  mouldering  in  the  grave, 

Or,  it  may  be,  in  ocean's  deep  abyss 

My  bones  lay  whitening,  then,  haply,  thou 

MAv'st  glance  o'er  these  my  rude  penned  manuscripts, 

And  read  the  histories  of  thy  father's  life. 

Scan  o'er  them  carefully,  no  deeds  arc  there 

Towards  my  fellow-men  can  cause  remorse ; 

No  scenes  enacted  in  thy  sire's  career 

To  bring  the  blush  of  shame  upon  thy  cheek ; 

Nought  in  his  actions  that  may  make  thee  grieve 

On  hearing  of  his  name  hereafter  mentioned, 

But  it  may  be  respect  and  true  esteem. 

Will  to  his  reputation  be  attached. 

May  he  thus  in  thy  memories  ever  live, 

Beloved,  regretted,  fiUially  revered ! 

My  darling  daughter ;  now  afar  from  thee 

A&d  thy  beloved  mother,  on  the  waves 

Of  distant  ocean  toss'd,  thy  father  wiles 

His  solitary  hours — his  lonely  moods. 

In  conjuring  up  memorials  of  the  past. 

And  pondering  many  a  fond  remembered  scene. 

Then  listen  to  my  tale : — I,  too,  once  had 

A  father,  fond,  affectionate,  revered 

And  well-beloved  by  me ;  a  mother  dear, 

So  tender  and  so  kind,  who  loved  me  well, — 

And  well  did  I  maternal  love  repay. 

For  stiQ  I  strove  to  comfort  and  to  please. 

And  cherished  for  them  all  the  warmest  love 

A  filial  heart  can  to  dear  parents  yield  : 

And  though  long  since  within  one  lowly  grave 

They  both  are  laid — their  dust  commingling  there. 

Yet,  with  their  spirits,  oft  I  hold  communion, 

And  thought  associates  with  their  memories, 

And  retrospection  paints  each  happy  scene 

Of  early  childhood  in  my  humble  home, 

Thus,  my  dear  father,  oft  when  home  retuiiLed 

From  usual  toil — his  hard  day's  labour  o'er, 

Forgetting  his  fatigue,  would  gather  round 

Our  happy  home  fireside  his  little  ones  ; 

For  of  us  there,  were  many  brothers  then, 

And  sisters  dear,  claiming  parental  care. 

This  was  before  our  circle  was  dissevered, 


Oui  foutbful  minds,  and  wile  the  nigliti  ti'wtiy, 

He  would  Btrango  Btorlee  tell  of  olden  timeB, 

Of  deeda  of  darmg  done  in  days  of  jon. 

For  be  in  memory  held  sn  iunple  store 

Of  ancient  tales  ajid  logendary  lore. 

And  we  delighted  ever  were,  to  hear 

Our  father  tell  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce, 

And  Scotia'a  heroes,  famed  in  ancient  times ; 

And  while  their  names  were  mentioned,  and  onr  mie 

Their  gaferiotio  deeds  with  zeal  recounted, 

How  Bjdently  each  youthful  heart  would  beat, 

Ab  emuLitivB  of  their  lasting  fame. 

Thus  is  the  glow  of  patriotiam  nursed, 

Sarly  and  eager,  in  each  Scottish  breast; 

A  love  of  Fatherland,  which  never  time, 

Nor  diatance,  no,  nor  fortune  can  suppress. 

Amusing  ever,  and  inatmcting  atill 

With  talea,  which  won  our  wondering  admiration. 

And  pleased  our  youthful  fancies,  my  loved  aire 

Would  graver  truths  with  lighter  fiction  blend. 

And  oft  would  dwell,  with  eloquence,  on  scenes 

Enacted  in  more  modem  timea,^— even  when, 

Through  the  extent  of  Scotland,  bigotry 

Let  slip  her  bloodhounda,  hunting  to  the  death 

All  who  would  dare  assert  their  human  rights. 

And  worship  God  as  once  their  father's  worshipped. 

0  I  those  were  bloody  times  when  superstition, 

With  iron  heal,  stalked  throughout  Scotia's  land 

Armed  with  tyrannic  power,  trampling  upon 
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These  were  the  scenes  my  father  loved  to  trace ; 

Such  were  the  tales  he  liked  the  bo>t  to  tell. 

But  he  would,  too,  of  other  lands  relate, 

Of  distant  voyag^gs  o*er  the  boundless  deep, 

Of  shipwrecked  seamen  on  some  lonely  strand, 

And  thrilliTig  scenes  which  hap'd  by  sea  or  land : 

Tales  which  oft  told  in  childhood's  listening  ear, 

Of  daring  deeds  and  venturous  hardihood. 

Fires  the  young  mind  with  emiilative  zeal. 

And  forms  in  boyhood  what  the  man  shall  prove. 

'Twas  thus,  besides  myself,  five  brothers  more, 

In  early  life,  did  mariners  become,  , 

To  brave  the  dangers  of  a  seaman's  life, 

And  choose  their  future  home  upon  the  deep. 

With  pleasant  tales  thus  oft  would  we  begmle 

The  longsome  evenings,  and  when  to  our  rest 

We  little  ones  retired,  liien  would  our  sire 

Bend  o'er  our  bed,  and  teach  each  lisping  tongae 

The  easy  prayer,  and  sweet  infantile  hymn. 

Still,  still  those  times  are  dear  to  memory ! 

Methinks  I  see  my  father  now,  as  when 

Those  scenes  I  witnessed ;  which  I  now  recall^ 

Though  more  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since  then. 

And  when  our  prayers  were  said,  our  mother  dear 

Would  kiss  each  drowsy  cheek,  and  smooth  our  bed ; 

Then  would  they  round  their  lowly  hearth  convene 

For  evening  worship ;  at  the  family  altar. 

With  bended  knee  and  humble  hearts,  would  raise, 

In  simple  strains  to  heaven,  the  song  of  praise, 

In  thanks  pour  forth  their  heartfelt  gratitude — 

That  incense,  which,  to  the  Ahnighty  Gk)d, 

Is  ever  dear  and  acceptable— even 

The  prayers  and  praises  of  the  pious  poor. 

Such  were  the  customs  of  my  father's  house. 

Each  night  and  mom  we  met  for  family  prayer, 

And  in  devotion's  purest  atmosphere 

My  youth  was  passed ;  while,  on  my  early  mind, 

My  dear  loved  father  strove  to  inculcate  still 

Those  principles  of  uprightness  and  truth, 

Of  Christian  virtues,  and  of  moral  worth. 

Which  were  his  constant  aim ;  and  not  in  vain 

Have  been,  I  trust,  my  honoured  father's  teachings. 

0 !  may  my  life  show  forth  my  moral  training ! 

I  well  remember,  when  a  little  boy, 

On  each  fine  summer  Sabbath,  as  the  bells 

Of  the  *<  Old  Kirk  "  pealed  forth  those  welcome  sounds, 

Inviting  all  towards  God's  house  of  prayer, 


Borst  mnn  the  lips  of  a  fall  consregfttiDii; 
And,  when  it  child,  IVe  watched  the  little  ship, 
'WMch  from  the  ceiling  hung,  sway  to  and  fro 
Its  tiny  Bails,  fanned  by  the  mingling  breaths 
Of  hnndrads  Toioes  joining  in  the  Psalms. 
The  morning  servise  o'er,  and  chnrch  dismissed, 
'While  most  of  all  the  congregation  soaght 
Their  various  homes — some  tix,  some  near — to  dine. 
Not  oft  did  we,  at  mid-da;  honr,  retrace 
Oar  homeward  steps  to  enjoy  our  noon-da;  meal. 
But  wlien  the  weather  £ne,  we  passed  tiie  hour 
Ja  jileasont  waits,  hy  the  far  Bpreading  woods 
Wluch  skirt  the  old  churchyard,  enTirODing  round 
The  modem  pile  of  "ToUittUan  Castle." 
Iii:tj'>yi'>8  the  sweet  lOenery,  our  diBcOoTse 
And  thoughts  imbibed  the  sacred  influeoce  of 
The  holy  atiUneis  of  the  summer  Sabbath. 
Then  would  we  seat  ourselTes  on  mossy  banlc, 
Or  heathy  brae,  beneath  some  towering  fir. 
Or  under  shade  of  some  umbrageous  beech. 
Partake  from  kerchief  then  cur  frugal  fare 
Of  oaken  cake  or  cheese  (for  butcher's  meat 
Was,  in  my  father's  house,  a  Inxu^  rare — 
His  scanty  means  could  seldom  yiofd  that  treat — 
Bnt  we  felt  not  its  want,  still  wore  content 
"WUb  what  our  father's  earnings  oould  supply 
Of  Scotia's  bumble  farej  1  our  thirst  to  quench, 
GOM  to  our  side,  a  purung  bum  mshed  by — 
Nature's  own  bererage,  healthful,  pure,  uid  &»e. 
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The  thousands  who,  for  twice  one  hundred  years, 
Have  mot  within  that  kirk  to  worship  God. 
But  now  its  sacred  walls  commingle  with 
The  ashes  of  its  dead ;  a  nobler  dome 
Of  modem  architectare's  reared,  but  in 
A  site  less  holy,  and  far  less  endeared 
To  youtiiful  memories  ;  where  assemble  yet. 
To  praise  their  God,  some  who  were  wont  of  yore 
To  meet  within  old  TuUiallan  kirk. 

Fast  by  its  mouldering  walls,  close  to  the  path 

Which  they  for  forty  years  together  trod. 

And  where  I  oft  have  weekly  with  them  passed 

To  take  our  seats  within  the  house  of  God, 

There  swells  the  hillock  o'er  my  parents'  manes, 

Their  earthly  all  that  lowly  grave  contains ; 

Since  twice  seven  years  my  mother  there  was  laid, 

Since  three,  m^  father's  grave,  in  that  same  mound  was  made. 

Loving  and  faithful  were  they  in  their  lives. 

And  death  has  not  divided  them ;  one  grave 

Is  now  their  bodies'  resting  place ;  their  souls, 

I  trust,  are  with  the  God  l£ey  served  on  earth, 

To  praise  Him  through  eternity  in  heaven. 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  far  at  sea ; 

I  knew  not  of  it  till  I  home  returned ; 

When  the  first  news  which  broke  upon  my  ear, 

Was  mournful  tidings  of  my  mother's  death. 

I  need  not  now  pourtray  what  then  I  felt, 

The  anguish  of  my  soul,  my  heartfelt  grief, 

For  ohT  I  loved  my  mother  well !— May'st  thou, 

My  child,  love  thine  as  truly  as  I  did ! 

Wnen  home  returned,  I  visited  her  grave. 

And  reaif  d  above  her  head  an  humble  stone, — 

A  mute  memorial  of  her  honoured  name. 

Three  years  are  past  since  last  my  youthful  home, 

After  long  absence,  I  revisited. 

Thy  mother  with  me ;  thou,  an  infant  then, 

In  arms  upbore,  I  took  unto  my  sire, 

Who  had  long  on  a  bed  of  sickness  lain : 

Thou  both  w&ct  strangen  to  him,  yet  he  blessed 

Thee  both,  as  blessed  the  patriarchs  of  old. 

My  stay  was  brief ;  by  duty  called  away 

To  join  my  ship  at  a  lar  distant  pert. 

And  siol  for  foreign  lands,  yet  e'er  I  left, 

The  news  were  brought  me  of  my  father's  death. 

Yet  he  was  not  inteired  by  stranger's  hands : 

No  mercenary  tears  flowed  o'er  his  bier. 

But  deep  felt  was  the  mourner's  grief,  and  all 
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Who  joined  the  solemn  cavalcade  (and  they 
Were  not  a  fow)  bestowed,  sincere,  unfeigned, 
The  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  though  poor, 
Yet  yielded  to  his  worth  a  true  esteem. 
They  ope'd  my  mother's  grave,  and  laid  him  with 
The  ^thf  ul  partner  of  his  earthly  toils  ; 
Peace  to  their  manes,  within  my  heart  of  hearts 
Til  hallow  ever  their  loved  memories. 

0  wonder  not  if  I  delight  to  dwell 

On  scenes  remembrance  ever  pictures  well, 
Which  death  alone  can  from  my  mind  remove, 
Even  the  memorials  of  parental  love. 

A  numerous  family  my  dear  parents  had ; 

Yet  hard  my  father  toil*d  for  their  support, 

While  my  dear  mother,  still  with  finigal  care, 

Eked  out  his  hard  won  earnings  ;  so  we  all 

Were  cloth'd,  fed,  school'd,  almost  beyond  their  moans. 

With  a  sound  cozistitution,  and  a  mind 

Well  stored  with  moral  culture,  whore  was  stamped 

Staunch  principles  of  Christian  faith,  impressed 

Too  firmly  to  be  e'er  eradicated. 

These  were  my  patrimony ;  these  the  all — 

With  blessings  and  advice — my  parents  gave  me. 

On  leaving  for  first  time,  in  early  youth. 

Their  tender  care — to  work  my  way  through  life 

Alone,  unaided,  on  the  world's  wide  stage — 

1  chose  a  seaman's  lot,  and,  without  friends 
Or  influential  interest,  I  have  won 

From  strangers  their  esteem,  and,  step  by  step 
Through  each  gradation,  gained  the  highest  rank,       • 
Which  now  I  long  in  one  employ  have  held. 

Near  twenty  years  now  since — a  cabin  boy— 
To  London  first  I  came ;  'twas  there  I  saw, 
Eor  the  first  time,  your  mother.     She  was  then 
In  girlhood's  spring — had  twice  five  summers  seen 
When,  by  her  father's  hand,  led  to  the  doeks. 
And  board  the  brig,  whereof  I  was  apprenticed — 
He  and  my  captain  being  acquaintances. 
I  well  remember  her — her  auburn  hair. 
In  graceful  curls,  waived  o'er  her  swan-like  neck— 
And  thought  her  a  sweet  interesting  child. 
Such  as  you,  our  dear  daughter,  may  be  now. 
But  little  dreamt  I  then,  she  would  become, 
after  years,  my  ion^  aii<^i^\>i3tML^fek  — 
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The  partner  dear  of  all  my  cares  and  joys — 
For  it  was  not  'till  long  years  passed  before 
We  knew  each,  other  on  firm  friendship's  basis, 
As  I,  on  each  successive  voyage,  returned 
To  London  port,  and  at  her  father's  house 
Became  a  frequent  visitor,  and  there 
I  learned  to  Imow  her  disposition  well. 
And  studied  well  her  character,  for  not 
Her  prepossessing  form,  and  features  fair- 
Though  she  in  womanhood's  opening  bloom,  was  lovely- 
That  first  within  my  breast  the  latent  flame 
Of  pure  aff'ection,  and  fond  love,  engendered ; 
But  'twas  her  sweet  and  amiable  nature — 
Her  mild  and  gentle  virtues — which  first  won 
Upon  my  heart,  and  gained  my  lasting  love ; 
And  fondly  was  that  love  reciprocated. 
For  soon  I  found  requited,  mutual  love 
Our  souls  pervaded ;  and  six  years  ago 
We,  at  the  sacred  altar,  joined  our  hands — 
Our  hearts  had  been  united  long  before. 
Two  years  passed  o'er,  when  you,  our  child,  was  bom- 
Pledge  of  affection,  fond,  unfading,  pure. 
Dear  is  thy  mother  unto  me ;  her  love, 
My  solace  is  through  many  a  lonely  hour ; 
Cheers  my  sad  soul  in  long  and  dreary  absence ; 
Lightens  my  cares  and  soothes  all  my  sorrows. 

In  fond  anticipation  of  again 

Being  soon  restored  to  home,  and  the  enjoyments 

Of  earth's  most  purest  pleasures  —wedded  love, 

Domestic  peace,  and  fond  connubial  joys — 

Of  once  again,  with  thee  and  thy  dear  mother, 

Enjoying  sweet  communion  of  true  hearts — 

The  purest  happiness  heaven  grants  on  earth. 

*Tis  thus  I  pass  my  solitary  hours — 

My  tedious  times  of  absence  on  the  sea ; 

And  O  !  my  child,  if  it  is  heaven's  decree 

That  I  no  more  behold  thee — that  no  more 

I  fold  thee  in  my  longing  arms,  and  press 

The  fond  paternal  kiss  upon  thy  cheek — 

Should  it  be  the  Almighty's  will  that  I 

No  more  in  safety  home  return — no  more 

Meet  with  my  dear  loved  wife,  and  darling  child-^  . 

O  then,  remember ! — should  to  mature  years 

Kind  Providence  prolong  thy  life,  and  spare 

Thee  and  thy  mother — love  her,  love  her  fondly ! 

Be  to  her  all  a  filial  child  can  be — 

All  that  maternal  tenderness  demands ; — 
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And  sometimes  think  on  me,  on  me  thy  sire, 
"With  filial  memory ;  and,  perchance,  you  may. 
In  some  dull  hour,  con  o'er  my  lonely  musings, 
And  read  the  rough  penn'd  histories  of  my  liie — 
Learn  what  I  was  on  entering  on  the  world 
(A  poor  and  friendless  boy) — what  now  I  have 
Attained  unto  (even  rank  in  my  profession) — 
And  haply  may  procure  for  thee,  my  child. 
An  easy  competency ;  but  should  fortune  smile 
Upon  thy  future  life,  oh  !  ne'er  forget 
The  lowly  humble  poor ;  still  let  thme  ear 
Be  ever  op^i  unto  pity's  claim. 
And  with  the  means  which  God  may  give  impart 
With  liberal  hand  and  charitable  heart, 
A  ready  aid  to  all  whom  poverty. 
Or  want,  or  age,  or  stem  misfortune  crush. 
I've  seen  my  parents  share  their  scanty  meal 
With  the  poor  vagrant  beggar,  and  have  found 
That  blessmgs,  multiplied,  will  follow  still 
The  sympathising  heart,  and  generous  hand. 
Oh»  then,  my  dear  loved  child,  unto  my  counsels 
Attention  pay ;  and  may  it  ne'er  be  tlune 
To  feel  the  chilling  blasts  and  bitter  pangs 
Of  penury  and  want ;  oh,  may  it  ne'er 
Be  thine  to  struggle  with  adversity ! 
But  may  the  blessings  of  our  gracious  God 
Be  multiplied  upon  thee ;  may  His  grace 
Keep  all  thy  ways ;  His  Holy  Spirit  inform 
And  teach  thy  soul,  and  may  the  Saviour's  love 
Be  abundantly  shed  throughout  thy  heart ; 
May'st  thou  be  early  reared  and  instructed  in 
The  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ! 
In  life's  young  mom  remember  thy  Creator, 
For  those  who  seek  Him  early  find  Him  soon ! 
Let  virtue's  precepts  on  thy  youthful  mind, 
And  true  religion,  early  be  impressed ; 
For  these  alone  can  guide  thee  safe  through  life  : 
These  only  can  afflictions,  sorrows  soothe : 
These  only  can  the  soul  support  and  cheer 
On  the  approach  of  death, — in  dying  hour. 
These  only  yield  true  hope,  and  peace,  and  joy, 
And  only  can  insure  a  blest  hereafter. 
And  that  these  blessings  ever  may  be  thine. 
My  dear  loved  daughter,  is  the  constant  care 
And  fervent  prayer  of  your  affectionate  Father. 
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SONG— NOW  SPRING  IS  RETURNING. 
Sunday^  January  28^^,  1849,  in  the  S,E.  Trades^  near  Ascension 

Now  spring  is  returning, 

The  swallows  are  journeying 
Back  to  their  northern  homes,  far  o'er  uie  sea ; 

And  I  am  coming, 

From  a  long  roaming 
In  a  far  foreign  clime,  loved  one  to  th«e. 

like  as  the  swallow 

Skims  o'er  the  bUlow, 
Leaving  the  mild  southern  climes  far  behind. 

And  to  its  own  home 

Back  again  does  come, 
Guided  by  instinct — by  nature  inclined. 

And  for  its  summer  rest 

Finds  out  its  former  nest. 
Pendant  'neath  eaves  of  some  fond  cherished  dwelling ; 

Where  the  joys  of  its  state, 

Shares  with  a  loved  mate, 
As  its  oft  twittering  echos  are  fondly  forth  telling. 

And  in  the  sunny  days, 

'Neath  the  sun's  milder  rays, 
Spending  a  pleasant  congenial  time ; 

Till  the  winds  chilly  blow, 

And  the  hail,  rain,  and  snow 
Of  winter,  speeds  them  to  some  happier  dime. 

'Tis  thus  my  vessel  hies 

Fast  from  those  sunny  skies. 
And  those  far  lands  where  I've  lingered  long  while, 

Bringing  me  back  again. 

To  my  love,  fond  and  fain, 
Whose  absence  is  my  winter, — my  summer  her  smile. 

With  her  through  life's  summer. 

Till  its  autumn  doth  glimmer, 
And  death's  stem  winter  descends  on  our  Hfe, 

A  home  may  I  find 

With  affection  enshrined. 
And  love,  truth,  and  frienship  with  thee,  my  dear  wife. 


"Vnfh  a  pazeiit'0  loadaifc  greeting, 

Willi  a^pBdioii's  wannest 
.  Tto  morn^  irifli'tliee»  jror  di 

w  odld  we  out  wanheel  loire'cUtiliB^' 

Willie  I,  tti7  m»»  wi(&  hopet  paMsoiii; 

Would  eM^  loir  tbee  tins  eong ; 
Wmi  heeiifefi  wishi^  fiopd».iBateintil» 

Thy  dear  motlier  'w31  pvfaidii^. 

.  Lei  lis  wdoiimieiiien  ibis  moraiiiig,- 
Wxth  thankigifing  ta^onr  do4» 
WluMW  graoioiia.  incn^,  lore^  iind  wan^pogy  - 
,    Hafli:  iqilield  iihee  inn  tlie  road^ 

Wlikh  fcom  feeble  ohildhood  leading, 

IMb  flnr  aiepe  in  JHulety  Ibdng; 
Thnmgli  Vdlj  yentkloi  pert  i?eodiii^, . 
•  To  vby  womaii]iood'«  opening  ^pnng. . 

For  this  iqom.  tlum  art  entering 

Now  npon  my  fifkeentk  year ; 
All  life's  lores  and  hopes  are  yentaring 

Its  most  critical  career. 

And  while,  with  joy  serene,  we  hail  now 

This  thy  fourteenth  natal  day, 
Thy  loving  parents  will  not  fail  now 

Thus  our  gracious  God  to  pray : 

"  Keep  our  child,  our  dear  beloved  daughter, 

By  Thy  Providence  divine ; 
IC^  those  lessons  we  have  taught  her. 

By  Thy  blessing,  make  her  Thine. 

"  May,  O  Lord,  Thy  Holy  Spirit 

Grant  to  her  that  better  part, 
T^t  she  may,  through  grace,  inherit 

A  humble,  meek,  and  lowly  heart. 

"  Keep  her  in  each  trying  hour. 

Ever  walking  virtue's  way ; 
May  her  yo\m^  heart  feel  the  power 
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**  BlefB  her,  Lord,  with  all  those  graoet 
Which  thy  children  most  adorn; 

Through  her  life  be  seen  the  traces 
Of  each  virtue  heavenly  bom. 

'*  We  pray  not  for  external  beauty ; 

But  that  loveliness  of  mind. 
Meekness,  gentleness,  and  duty. 

Tender,  affectionate,  and  kind. 

**  May  she  adorn,  O  blessed  Jesus, 

Thy  profession  here  in  time ; 
Have  that  fedth  in  Thee  which  frees  us 

From  each  consequence  of  crime. 

«May  she  view  life  as  fast  fleeting 

As  is  this  her  natal  day ; 
That  the  future,  soon  repeating 

In  the  past,  shall  melt  away. 

''  Thus  may  all  her  hopes  be  centring, 

Blessed  Lord,  alone  in  Thee ; 
And  her  youthful  heart  be  venturing, 

Li  Thy  faith,  life's  stormy  sea. 

"And  though  yoimg,  yet  may  she  learn  this, 
AlS  each  natal  day  comes  round. 

That  hopes  on  earth,  or  heaven,  for  bliss 
Alone  can  in  Thy  love  be  found. 

"  Keep  her,  then,  O  blessed  Saviour, 
Keep  her  by  Thy  power  divine ; 

We,  her  parents,  crave  this  favour, 

Through  the  purchased  grace  of  Thine.'* 

Thus,  our  dear  beloved  daughter. 
Child  of  many  au  earnest  prayer, 

Thy  parents  have  this  morning  sought  here. 
That  thou  may*st  these  blessings  share. 

We  ask  not  for  thee  wealth  or  beauty. 
We  ask  not  for  thee  fame  or  power ; 

But  wisdom,  to  perform  thy  duty 
As  Christian  in  each  trying  hour. 

And  thus  our  hearts  and  hopes  imiting, 

Unto  God  we  earnest  pray. 
That  grace  upon  Thy  heart  alighting, 

May  bless  thee  on  each  natal  day. 
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AK  AOBO0TEC  ON  ICT  BBL&VSD  lOAUaHTEB.* 

XomC9»-'--Cbmi)MM^  Jtf<»^  191^  1869.    ! 

Mt  w«U  Moted  dangliter,  fun  woiild'I 
AodzeBB  to  thee  tib«  breolluiiga  el  nnr  imiBe, 
mpilete  idth  love  ptttotnal,  and^lnll  try 
To  frame  a  xandom  lMr».aiid  tbeve  udim 
Heai^olt  affisctioiia-mliBgsi  "wacm  and  tx«% 
And  loye  sincere,  as  may  a  pazenf  s  soul  ualbiie. 

ICay'st  ihon,  mv  diild,  as  noyr  thou'xt  entsdng  on 

Another  emiA  ihy  HIe's  cajseer. 

Tread  still  those  paths  thzongh  uddoh'tjiy  jast  has  gone; 

In  youthful  hope,  and  piety  sincere; 

Zietheayenlyvkdom  guide  t&ee;  le4  Hiy  yimth 

I>07oted  be  to  God,  and  Tirtuoos  trufl^      ' 

And  thus  esohew  the  paths  of  sorrow;  iSiaine,  and  ruth. 

» 
Pirore  In  thy  earlier  years,  to  all  around, 
Xngaging,  tmthfiil,  amiable  and  kind ; 
Thus  may  your  youthful  life  be  evex  found 
ZSndearing  you  to  a&— if  thy  young  mind 
Betains  the  precepts  taught  by  pai^mts'  love  combined. 


Composition  on  the  Birth  6f  my  son,  Mobirt  Henry  Peter,  bom 
March  26th,  1861,  at  No.  14,  Charles  Terrace,  Bishop*s 
Road,  Bethnal  Oreen, 

HaQ !  child  of  my  age ! 

Though  late  on  life's  stage 
Dost  thou  unto  us,  as  our  infant  boy,  come ; 

For  long  years  are  past, 

Evanescent  and  fast, 
Since  our  daughter,  beloved,  came  to  gladden  our  home. 

She  thus  long,  our  dearest. 

Was  fondest  and  nearest, 
Our  darling,  our  pet,  our  only ;  for  none 

Besides  her,  no  olher 

Until  thou,  baby  brother, 
Came  into  this  world,  that  she  might  not  be  lone. 

After  sixteen  long  years, 

Which  but  stronger  endears 
Our  daughter  beloved— our  first-bom  to  our  hearts ; 

Then  most  imexpected. 

Though.  Tiavei  rejected, 
Entered  thou,  on  Aiie'  a  «k\A.^»&,  \j![ij«^  \ft  ^^J^^  \Jcc^  \«lef  part. 
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Then  welcome  thou  dear  one, 

Our  only — our  heir  son, 
In  thy  parents'  affections  come  shelter  thee  there ; 
'  While  thy  sister  shall  cherish 

Thee  fondly,  and  nourish 
In  her  heart's  yoimg  affections  a  place  thou  shalt  share. 

Then  come  to  our  hearts 

With  a  warmth  that  imparts 
A  glow  of  delight  to  affection  and  love ; 

Nestle  close  to  thy  mother. 

And  thou,  sweet  baby  brotiier, 
Shalt  ever  thy  dear  sister's  tenderness  prove. 

And  the  prayer  of  thy  sire, 

Whi(^  his  love  shall  inspire, 
Shall  be  oyer  for  thee  to  our  Father  in  Heaven ; 

That  if  thou  art  spared, 

Thou  may'st  ever  be  cared 
For,  and  guided  and  bless'd  by  His  Holy  Spirit  given. 

So  as  years  flow  apace, 

May'st  thou  grow  in  grace, 
Ever  journeying  through  life  in  religion's  pure  ways ; 

May  virtue  and  truth 

Shield  thy  childhood  and  youth, 
Guide  thy  manhood  and  age  unto  life's  latest  days  ! 


FINIS. 
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